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GENERAL^ ‘PLANT; MACHINERY 

By W. B. Davidson, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.I.C., 

Consulting Chemist, Newcastle^on-Tyne. 

As regards large schemes requiring new plant and machinery in 
the chemical industry during the past twelve months, one is, from 
all accounts, justified in statu^g that the year 1920 has been a lean 
one. • - ^ 

• The importance of having the best type of plant for chemical 
processes can hardly be overestimated. The cost of repairs and 
maintenance is largely dejiendent on the design of the apparatus, 
and a balance must be struck between this and the saving in laBour 
and efficiency before a proper decision can be arrived at as to the 
most economical installation. Naturally,#the more elaborate and 
A)mplicated designs are the more costly to inst^and also to main¬ 
tain, but* in many cases simplicity and cheapness are sroonymous 
wiltf failifre. It is a great mistake on the other haiffi fo choose an 
appliance just because it is novel and mechanically attractive. 

.When it is remembered that in some proce;^ the capital j^arges 
and costs of depreciation make up about 40 or 50% gf the net cost 
of the product, the valije of perfected plant and high efficiency will 
Jbe fully appreciated. * 

Imp^wment in* design is achieved almost entirely by taking 
les^Sis m the hardtschool of CMierienoe. How many oases cm we 
call to mind of absolute failure of prooes4bs of muShroom growtlf 
for which the plapt had not been carefully thought out, and where 
the^ promoters were in blissful ignorance jjf the pitfalls and diffi¬ 
culties that weraisoon to land them in*» hopeless mess ♦ This is 
where our former enetmes, the OesmanB, have the g^t advarnum 
tage over us as regards mefty chemical i>*)cesses.* 

We^ust not, h<»wever^lose eight of the fact that our country 
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would be in t poor way but ^or the (lioneering work, and pjoneers 
do not alway^ucceed as well as their enthusiasm warrants., 

' * 

Boiler Plant. 

- In sixty works 'enga^^ in different branches of chenucal 
work the ‘average steam raising'efficiency hds *bee*if found to Jie, 
only 63% as againstpossible 70-80%.<’ 

The failtts mentioned are :—Boiler grates are usually too long ;. 
•too little fuel is burned per square foot of grate area ; insufficient 
advantage is taken of economisers et en when these are provided; 
and far too little atteStion is paid to the measurement of the feed 
water, the weighing and analysis of the fuel and the de'terrnination 
or recording of carbon dioxide in the wa^te gases. 

How, many chemical works keep proper rtscords of the efficiency ‘ 
of their boiler plants ? Very few, we fear. It is high time this 
state of things changed for the better. 

In the Mectrical industry we find a pleasingly different state of 
t*liing8. Here there is a continual striving after better therilial 
efficiency. The latest development in this country is the recent 
installation by the Newcastle Electric Supply Company of high 
pressure water-tube boilers at Nortji Tees. These boilers have a 
working pressure of 460 lb. per sq. in. and supply steam to turbines 
d£ large size. The economisers, instead of heating the boiler feed 
water, heat the air for the furnaces. A notable redaction in fuM 
consumption is anticipated. 

A promising process of low temperatftre carbonisation {las been 
brought out (Merz and McLellan, Michie, and Weeks’ patents) 
with the object of extraoting the valuable tar oils and motor spirit 
from coal by a quick method of distillation by means of a rapij 
current of superhBIlted steam. In this process the coal that would 
otherwise go direct to the mechanical stoker of the boilers istoon- 
tinuously fed into the top qf a vertical retort of large sectios, 
through the bottom of which steams bled from the low pressure 
side M tte turbines tmd then stroilgly superheated, passes carr 3 Tng 
with it the taf^dils and gases to a heat exchanger where the latent 
heat of the steam is traniferred to the bofter feed water. The hot 
coke is directly and continuously fed to the stokpr. c ' 

We hear that high efficiency is being obta^ed in the* Ilbsted 
•Stafes on triai plants with turbinbs actuated by mercury vapour 
in combination with steam. On the other hand, processes are 
mooted for the recov^ of Vaste heat by the utiiisa^on of low- 
boiling fluids, such as peiitane and ammonia. Jn the latter case 
^vantage is sought inc working low-tgnperature boilers with the 
waste gases whiidi, in th^ case of the best-designed boiler plai^, 
-jm not reduced in temperature, by hlat exchange belowv about 
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300° F, before reaching the dbimhey glewsk.* With geh and Diesel * 
engines the temperatures of the exit gases are mu(!h higher and 
’igive still greater scope for eco^iomy, •' ^. 

In gas works it*ha^been usual to find a grdikt quantity bf hpaW 
passing away unused in the waste heat dues jlrhiah as they leave 
the retort setjiag^a^e generally red hot,* Now that a low calorific 
vidue standard may be declared under the new*Gas Begulation 
Act of August, 1920, gas\widertakings, es{i^ially> those provided 
with vertical retorts, have,.in several oases, begun tcftum this 
source of heat to good account by the use df waste heat boileicw 
for the raising of low pressurl steam to make a large proportion of 
water-gas fjom th^ red hot coke in the retorfs, and thus niaterially 
increase the total yield of gas. 

Even then, as in the .most economical power station, a large 
amount of low-tempe#ature heat goes up the chimney tq, waste. 
For the economical extraction of the bulk of this low-temperature 
waste heat we are still waiting for a suitable design of plant. 

Little is heard of the Bonecourt gas-fired surface combustion 
bsilers which, from their high efficiency (92% has been claimed^, 
ought now to find favour wher§ gas at a low price is available. 
One would have thought there would be a large field for such boilers 
in coke-oven works where a large proportion of the gas—^usually 
50%—^is available after heatfhg the ovens by its means. This is 
generally utilised in firing or4inary Lancashire boilers or in runniag 
gas engines^* 

H. Warschafski' describes a highly efficient electrically heated 
vertical^ boiler containing^ number of vertical small-bore tubas of 
msulatmg material. Resistances between top and bottom elec¬ 
trodes form the means of heating; alternating or three-phase 
current up to pressures of 10,000 volts may be used. An output 
of 80,000 kg. of steam per 24 hours has been olAained with a con- 
BURiption of 1000 kilowatts, representing an effi(^n«y of about 
^5%. In this country the cost qf ^ectricity would require to 
come down to less than 0 * 14 . per unit befbre such a proce^g could 
b% looked at. 

A common source of waste in boiler plants is the "faulty arrange¬ 
ment of steam jet fordbd blast. D. Brfwnlie* giv8s the results of 
■the invegiigation of 260 boiler plants. Of these 37% were fitted 
with Aeam jet bffiwers. The steam used by the jets varied from 
1% to 20% of the total produced, the |iverage Ijeing 6-6%. 
is pointed out that properly.arranged blowers should not consume 
more thanJS-A®/?, while in many casss it would be better to replace 
the jets by mechanically-induced dnaught which ta^es on an 
average 2J% of the steam produced. 

• 

> Chem-ZeU., 1919, 48, Ae*, 242; J., 19194935a 

« Bkgineering, 1920| 109, 71 j J., J920, 143a. 
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It is almdst impossible to,burn coke by itself in a boiler 'fdthout 
forced blast W extra good draught. A mixture of coal apd coke 
is mpch easiet^to bum. The Niccjl Sandwich System”* of feed- 
•»ing in'a layer of cfial on the top of me cokp ajfpears to have been 
very successful an^ to l^ave acquired popularity during the pest 
year even in electric powqr stations. , , 

W. H. Owen ^ has patented a method of heating the air for cOta- 
bustion by the wa^ gases. After an initial heating part goes 
direct uniter the fire-bars, and part after further heating is supplied' 
«above the fire-bars.* « 

Fumac%3. • 

The commonest t^)c of furnace, the ordinary open'domestic 
fire-place, has received scientific attention from Dr. Margaret 
Fishenden. * According to tests made, 'the radiant efficiency of 
coal burnt in different types of grates varied from 19^ to 24 %— 
much higher than most of us have been led to expect. Anthracite 
gave an efficiency of 27, coke 28J, low temperature coke about 33, 
briquettes 19, as compared with coal in a certain trial at 24%. 

Economy is advocated by building flues on inner walls, *by 
restricting the draught, and avoiding recessing the grate too much. 
Taking the total heating efficiency of a coal fire at 30%, that of a 
modem gas fire at 60%, and that pf an electric heater at 100%, 
and the respective costs at 46s. per ton of coal, 48. 6d. per 1000 cb. 
ft. of gas, and Id. per unit of electricity, it is calculated that tlje 
ratios of the costs of coal, gas, and electricity for donfestic heating 
are as 1 : 3 : 6. 

In industry each kind of fuel has it^’ own field. Electricity is 
incomparably the best agent in the manufacture of special and 
high-class steel. Accoijfiing to D. P. Campbell * the quantity of 
energy used on electric furnaces in Britain in 1914, excluding those 
used for aluminiAn, was less than 6000 h.p., but on the day of 
the Armistice 6he total was more than 160,000 h.p., of which lft,@00 
h.p. was working on the reduction of chromium and tungsten orea, 
and the remainder on‘steel. In the re-melting of steel turning 
and fltelrel-chrome sleel, in the mtmufacture of mstless steel and 
low-hysteresisf Won for transformers, electric furnaces have very 
special advantages. UnlcBs electricity is shpplied at a low price, 
however, it cannot compete with coal for ordinary w>rk. Nof 
many months ago at a steel works in Yorkslj^ the wrftei*^as 
jpfonued that,most of ^,he electrid*furnaces were being discarded 
on account of the high consumption of current and the prohibitive 
cost of this. 

» 0<M J.,'»920,168, 209. 

KF. 160,0W ; J„ 1920,<382i^. 

‘ “ The Coal Pire.O Ste J.e 1920, 334 b. 

• J., 1920, 224t. 
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Similarly, in spite bi the Inany acjvanttf^es of gateous filing, 
the fue^cost will always be a ohirf factor in detenafoing whether 
^It will succeed in ousting coal gr coke. ' Immense strides were made 
in gaseous filing & industrial centres during The war. Ip Bir-' 
mingham, for example, according to C. M. ^altar,’ the consumption 
of gas for indn^rial hating for thp year, 1912-13 was 609,000,00(r 
cb.*ft. (the gas made from 50,000 tons of coal), whereas for the 
year 1918-19 it amounted'te 2,620,000,000 cb. ft.*(the gas made 
irom 200,000 tons of coal). • 

Much progress has Ijeen’ma^e in the design oTi gas-fired furnaces,* 
especially in regard td using recuperation and thereby effecting 
economy of duel as^ well as achieving a higher temperature. The 
simplest method of recuperation employed is to preheat the 
secondary air by passing it through flues arranged in the bed of 
*tht! furnace. In other*cases the seconilpry air is heated hy the 
waste gases in specially built regenerators on the counter-current 
principle, but this action is comparatively slow in taking effect. 

Very effective fiunaces are those of the reversing re^nerative 
tyjfc arranged with two sets of recuperators, so that while one* 
set is carrying away the waste gases and absorbing the heat there¬ 
from, the other set is giving up its heat to the incoming secondary 
air. ^ 

When the temperature reqmred does not exceed 1000° C. good 
average town gas at ordinarjt pressure may be used, without atf 
blast or recuperation. For higher temperatures air blast or re¬ 
cuperation is necessary; high-pressure gas at 10 or 12 lb. per sq. in. 
ma,f als(j be used if a piftilic supply is available, but it is not 
profitable for the private consumer to go to the expense of 
compressing. , 

J'he principal uses to which gas is put in industrial work are :— 
Melting of solder, lead, typemetal, brass, brohze, aluminium, 
alu«u{uum> alloys ; for tinmen’s stoves, japanning, a»d alacquering 
sipves; glass-melting tanks, gloryjioles, ceramic firing kilns; 
annealing, case-hardening, carburising, caldrismg, and all pther 
kinlls of heat treatment of steeH etc. * * *"■' 

Here it may be noted that the impending gebdlal reduction 
in the heating value of'town gas may necessitate ^he alteration 
ia the deygn of some kinds of gas-fired furnaces. When the 
reduotioti is due to |he addition of inert gases, nitrogen and carbon 
dioxide, there will be an inevitable dropiin flam^ temperature, 
•which may be compensated by the use of air blast ot recuperation. 

A new type of •experimental recuperative gas-fired furnace is 
descrtbed by W. Eosenhain and E. A. ^afl-^^or.* Tlys works 
with natural draught and gives temperatuips up to 1660° C. Th^ 

’ Oaa J.f 1920, 168, 208. 

» Trtms. Ceram. ,S«!.,n918-lJ^, 18, 4*7 ; J., 1920, 213Af 
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air used foV combus^on passes thfbugh carborundum tubes into 
a collecting ^amber and then into a mixing or combustion^hamber 
where it meettS cojil gas. Magnesite and zirco^a bricks are states 
t« be inferior for ijse in this furnace to good firebricks washed over 
with a mixture of •carborundum and fireclay. • 

An ingenioos, though somewhat complieated,’reversible, gas- 
heated furnace has^een patented by T. Rennison.' The reMer 
is referred to the diagram. » 

What appears to be a useful furnace setting for heating largS 
•metal pots or stills has been designed 'by ,F. H. Nickle.*® There 
are three annular s^ces for the furnace gkses. The intermediate 
one is the combustion chamber which passes, its gages on to the 
nmer chamber and thence up and around the vessel to be heated 
to the outer annular space. 

Centrifugal Machines. 

Reference is made to certain types of machines under the head 
of “ Filtration.” * 

The machine patented by E. D. Mackintosh’'^ appears to be an 
ingenious one. The bottom of the centrifugal basket consists 
of an inner part, sliding on the inner sleeve, and the outer frustum 
of a cone, the outer edge of whichris normally in contact with the 
Jower rim of the side wall to close therbasket. The bottom is 
pressed upward by a pair of toggld levers, controlled by a spring 
which tends to open them and force the basket^upwards, the 
centrifugal force also tending to open the toggles. On stopping 
the basket the solid matter by its weight forces the botfom down 
and is thus discharged. 

The grading centrifugal separator patented by R. A. Sturgeon” 
also appears worthy of close study. 

Drying Apparatus. 

g 

There is the usual .large number of patents for drying differfint 
claa^^SjOf materials. We may ^te as being of probable interesl 
the design Qf A- Gerlach.” This is a revolving drum dryer whict 
is provided mth longitudinal bars of cijiciform section placed it 
such relative ^sitions ^hat the material to be dried falls freqlj 
four times during each revolution. > t •. 

In another form of cylindrical ^ryer, patented by W. Greding,'' 
there are a “number M grooves constructed on the periphery is 

• E.P. 137,977 : J., 1920, 21Ka. 

'» U.^. 1,329,470 j A, 1920, 216 a. 

” U.SA>. 1,321,768-7 J J.,‘l920, 216 a. 

» E.P. 134,168 : J., loSo, 936 a. 

« E.P. 133,327 : J., 192{i, 143 a. 

“ G.P. 813,148 1 J., 1920, 267a. 
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planes i^ormal to the axis. Hie material to* he dried is conveyed 
to the gp-ooves and the cyinder is surrounded by ai^’ endless per- 
Airated band restiM against yie projections be|wedh the grooves 
and moving with tne seme velocity as the drunj, , • ‘ 

Ob the subject of filters there are also a great many patents 
for the year 1^0, hrqpght out mostly in the Unit^ States, where' 
renfnrkable advances in thf science of filtration have been made 
in recent years. Reference may be made to the continuous vacuum 
filters of A. E. Alexander which admit of withdrawing filtrate 
and wash liquors sepajatdy, ^nd wherein means are provided for* 
inflating the filter bags at an appropriate stage, thus bringing 
them in pontact witji scrapers for the removarof the filter cakes. 

There are several important papers on the general subject 'of 
filtration. 

H. B. Faberi* gives a concise accountaof American methbds of 
filtration, describing the Moore leaf-type, the Moore multiple- 
compartment rotary filter, the ordinary rotary filter, and tiie rotary 
hopper de-waterer. • , 

G. Schmitt’s” paper describes a process of filtering at very 
high pressures up to 300 atmospheres, capable of dealing with 
very fine sludges. 

At the fourth conference of *he Chemical Engineering Group of 
the Society the subject received special attention. In a paper or^ 
“iThe principles of technical* filtration ” E. Hatschek’* gives a 
great deal of valuable practical information in concise form. The 
intejesting use of filter-plajes made of carbonised materials, such 
as groumi coke and pitch, for dealing with acids is referred to 
amongst other things. In “ The filtration of colloids,” by W. R. 
Ormandy,'" it is stated that, generally speaMng, particles of matter 
cJceeding O'OOOl mm. in diameter will eventually settle from the 
solution, and this size happens to be about the limit of microscopic 
vislbiKty. * Particles below this limitiBg size do ifct "settle out 
because the molecular and electrical "forces putweigh the action of 
gravitation. Filtration by a* process of eleotro-osmosis j 4 ,*dealt 
with. R. A. Sturgeon®” claims for his self-dischaijgijg centrifuges 
a large capacity, low ^wer consumption, and a high filtration 
standard of clarification. Figures are gi^en in the original pap^ 
to show,h*w efficiemey of clarification increases with the speed of 
rotation. It is pohited out that.there is a vast field for continuous 
, self-discharging centrifuges for'dealing \i^th fine Solids. 8. H. 

w E.P. 136,309 ana 141,001; J., 1920, 39iA. 

1" /., 1920, 51t. 

” Chem .- Zeit ., 1939, 44, 667, 609 ; J.. 192o, esiA. 

%J., 1920, 226t. 

1* J., 1920, 2281. 

•« 91920, 230t. 
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Menzies ” describes tlie “ Sharpies* Super-centrifuge ” and points 
out that wfth this machine separation of solid matter is bv 
subsidence and noj; by filtration. A,small diameter and large depth' 
and £igh speed tire its distinctive characteristics. It would not 
appear to be so suitable for dealing with liquors heavily charged 
' with solids as for finishing purposes. The olarification of glue 
and of nitrocellulose liquors, the separation of wax from raiilbral 
oil and of vegetable oils from soap stock, and the dehydration 
of water-gas tar are among the operations the machine is said to 
■perform successfully. B. Bramwell“ deajs with the design of 
mechanical filters intended jffincipally lot the filtration of water 
for drSiking purxjoses, with special reference to the “ turn-over ” 
filter. In a paper on “ Recessed plate and plate and frame 
filter-presses,” E. A. Alliott'"^ contributes a long and exhaustive 
treatise on the usual standard British typi of filter-press. ■ ' 

Under the general title “The properties of powders” the 
question of the caking of salts is fully dealt with by T. M. 
Lowry And F. C. Hemmings.“* It is pointed out that caking 
' is largely caused by moisture, water occluded in crystals, poly¬ 
morphism, and the presence, of hygroscopic impurities. It 
occurs most readily in soluble crystalline salts, in deliquescent 
substances, in crystalline hydratjs, and in substances that are 
liable to decompose in the presence of moisture. In some cases, 
"■-like that of ammonium sulphate, H is essential to remove all 
trace of acidity, so as to ensure a dry non-caking salt. Trouole 
is minimised by reducing the soluble impurities, by agitation 
during drying, by drying after the operation of grinding Ailhich 
is known to release moisture, by carrying out the (Irying at 
moderate temperatur^, by packing the cooled material in a 
dry atmosphere, and by mamtaining as constant a temperature 
as possible during storage. 

The conditions favouring the formation of coherent pefie+s is 
a subject requiring further study. 

' Electrostatic .Precipitation. 

There is a, large crop of patents on ..devices for electrostatic 
deposition of dust. " 

A novel method of removing the dust from the settK-T^ surfaces 
is that patented by H. Piining,*® whereby a whittle, syren, or amilar 
appliance sets up sodnd waves of sufficient intensity to cause 
dislodgment. 

« J., 1920, 231t. 

” J., 1S2O, 232t. 

“ J., 1920, 281t. 

“ J., 1920, lOlT. 

“ G.P. 315,534! '■J., 1920, 322a. 
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In a patent by Siemens-SofeuekertTyerke 'Q.m.b.H.,®* a method 
is described of removing dust from blast furnace gfis or the like 
tby passing the gas through a number of electrodes* consisting of 
frames in which ate counted several series fcf pivoted platas,' 
arranged either horizontally like a Venetian blind or vertically. In 
alternate frames the plates are inclined in opposite directions td 
giv« repeated*changes of direction to thecas,’and serve as 
precipitation electrodes and high potential elfefcodes respectively. 

. The large electrostatic separation plant at Skinningrove started 
operations in April, 1920k It was erected folr the Skinningrove 
Iron Oo. by Messrs. Simon-Cirves, Manchester, on the principles 
of the Lo(tee methods of precipitation and to the desf^s of 
the Lodge Funie Co., Birmingham. The gas is dealt with at the 
rate of about 100,000,000 cb. ft. per day, measured at 200° C., 
«beang the blast-fumase gas made from about 500-600 tpns of 
coke. This is in the hot state, and the*aim is to precipitate the 
great bulk of the dust without appreciable loss of heat. It was 
not intended to clean the gas sufficiently well to allow bf its use 
in gas engines without further treatment, 'fhe final cleaning is* 
efiected in water-spray washers. 

The total amount of dust precipitated and dealt with is about 
50 tons per week. About 27% of this is potassium chloride, the 
other soluble salts being abodt 8% each of sodium and calcium 
chlorides. The dust is'extracted by hot water and the solutionf 
filtered systamatically by tour rotary vacuum filters. The 
insoluble dust is returned to the furnaces while the potassium 
chloride is separated front the other salts by a carefully con¬ 
trolled eSntinuous system of evaporation and fractional crystal¬ 
lisation where the best advantage is taken of the varying relative 
solubilities of potassium and sodium chloridSs over the temperature 
rifhgo 26°7l00° C. 

The gas entering the precipitators contains 5-6 gyaqjis of dust 
per cS.m. and the gas leaving, 0'8-lT grams (with only 80 to 85% 
of the plant at work). This efficiency of cleaning—about 8^%— 
is all that was anticipated and js regarded as sufficient iw^ffect 
large savings in many ways, such as ;— » • , 

1. Increased thermal •efficiency of s^pvc, boilef and other 
fymaces by elimination of the usual heavy deposits of dust in 
flues, ish^ffers, and tegenerators. 

2. Increased dut;f from plant.^ 

3. Reduced labour coats for cleaning. 

4. Preservation®! firebrick from coprosion by alkalis contained 
in th^ dust of the blast-furnace gas. 

5. Saving in fuel. 

^ Recovery of a valuable by-produefl in*the fofm of potassium 
chloride. * 

» G.t. 316,931: j.. 1920, 410a. 
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The voltage used is^boul 50,000 hut this is variable anil depends 
m the dust load in the gas to be treated. The velocity of the 
jas in the fSul main is very,high—100 feet per second'; in thf 
3^eoi;^tating chanibers it is 2 to feet per *cond, the drop ir 
pressure through the chambers being about J inch water gaugp. 

The temperature of the gas entering the chamb^ is 2^°-250° 
ihat of the gAs leaving, 200°-220° C. Tfie ’total consumptioi 
5f power is at the rsftfe of only 50 kilo\y«ftts. 

The building is 128 feet long, 31 feet wide, and 65 feet high 
ind consists of three entirely distinct, ferro-concrete structures 
The chambers are 16 in number, esSch bein^ 31 ft. x 7 ft. 6 in. x 
23 ft. high from hopper mouth to roof. They arc worked in paralle 
and each is provided with inlet valve, double outlet valve foi 
regulating the flow, and a mushroom valve. There are foui 
explosion doors at either end, a manhole* with explosion door.u 
the roof, and a dust disiJharge valve in each of the two dust bini 
with which each chamber is provided. Tn each unit there an 
two discharge grids arranged in series, and each grid is provider 
with its own electric transformer set. Each grid is provided witl 
tapping gear, operated by levers, which arc worked every eigh 
hours during the cleaning operations when the gas and electrii 
currents arc shut off. The dust drops into the hoppers and thenci 
passes to scraper plate conveyofs delivering to the extractioi 
plant. The ferro-concrete structure has‘been found satisfactor; 
in working at the temperature of 250° C. » • 

This is the first large plant for electrostatic precipitation to b 
erpeted in this country, and its success i« gratifying. It is, of cemrse 
possible to recover practically all the dust and attain an*efficienc; 
of, say, 99-9%, but the additional cost of plant to effect this wouh 
probably not bo justified in a case of this kind. 

The Cottrell type of precipitator is to be found doing good servic 
—chiefly jn Jthe separation of acid mist and the dusk coi^ajne( 
therein—^in chemical worics in the United States and Germap; 
and was also used on tome of the acjd concentration plants erectei 
in thjc-vountry by ishe Ministry oi Munitions. • 

In their ffepbr on “ The theory of gas scrubbing towers wit 
internal packing,” F. G* Donnan and I.‘Masson®’ seek to obtai: 
simple mathematical expressions for the experimental study « 
the factors governing the design of such towers. In ooulte«of th 
discussion it jras stated that solidtspheres as packing took up 74^ 
of the total capacity of the towers, while 1-inch rings in sheet meta 
took up only 8%. The paper shows in a quantitative manne 
how gqpd absorptiofl efficiency depends on: High interfaeia 
area between gas and^ liquid; high relative motion between ga 
and liquid (witjiin lit^ts)'; high degree of turbulent motion c 
. >' J., 1920, 236t., 
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gas ‘or liquid or both*; sufficient aate of flooding to produce maximum 
drip effect. * • 

,»A curibuB but probably effective method of pntmoting the 
atomising of liquids,* or soUds dissolved orsuspeifcled in themT Wj 
been brought out by HT Seiferheld.®* This consists in dissolving 
a gas m the liquid and so raising its vapour tension considerably. 
Solklp may first'be dissolved and tlfe solution treats in the same 
way. In the application of tlje method to th^ Stomising of water 
'iu sulphuric acid chambers or for washing gases in the contact 
process, sulphur dioxide is dissolved in the water before atomising. 
The process admits of Upplicatlbn to liquids other than water. 

A novel method for tke rapid cooling and ery-stallising («f hot 
solutions Is that patented by Maschinenbau A.-G. Balcke.^' A 
series of endless bands circulates through the hot solution. While 
•the Jower part of each bamd is immersed the upper part is subjected 
to a current of cold air and the crystals that form are removed 
before re-immersion. 

On the subject of gas cleaning, a patent is published 1^ L. B. 
Ficc|)ter.^“ This describes an apparatus consisting of a rotating 
flat screen over which the granular filtering material is distributed. 
' From this it is removed continuously or intermittently, and may 
be elevated, purified, and returned to the screen. 

Bings for filling absorption t(f«’ers, distillation columns, or the 
like arc described in a* patent by R. Lessing.Each ring is 
prowided with g, diametrical partition extending the whole or part 
of the way across. Excellent fractionating results have been 
obtained with this typo of jjaeking, which gives a maximum o| 
contact surface and free gas space. 

An improvement in apparatus for the raising of liquids by direct 
fluid pressure has been patented by J. E. L. Ogfl.en.“ This ingenious 
typi of automatic pump is deserving of special attttntion. It can 
be used with great advantage for such purposes as tjje ^recovery 
of condensed water from steam traps etc.* 

What may be a useful method of* separating oil from water 
in egiulsions is published by C. JiT. McKibbem^ The emulsion 
is made to follow a tortuous path between two vertical concentric 
pipes placed in a tank. The space betweeji the pipe# is occupied 
by^a series of discs with openings near their axis and peripheries 
altornajplg. • It may be of advantage to heat the inner pipe. 

To separate from ft liquid a substance which is soluble in it at 
normal temperatures but insoluble at low temperatures, P. T. 

“ O.P. 302,564 : J.,*1920, 740a. 

“ G.P. 319,96§ ! J., 1920, 66.3a. 

G.P. 317,254; J.fl920, 477 a. 

%P. 139,880 ; /., 1920, 322a. 

E.P. 13«,900; J., 1920, 92a. 

“ C.S.P. 1,327,835 ; J., 1920, 180a. . 
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Sharpies®* adopts a fnethod of oooEng the mixt^ to a temperature 
at widoh th« substance separates, and centrifuging it with a liquid 
which is h(iavier than the substance and not miscibld with it. 
The‘substance floats on the heavier liquid afad is separately dis¬ 
charged. This process can be applied to the separation of wax 
from mineral oil by means of brine. 

An important paper on “ The action of concentrated sulphuric 
acid on iron ” has been contributed Jb'y C. E. Fawsitt.®® It would 
appear to be safe practice to use steel or cast iron for sulphuric 
acid of a strength of over 82%, thai is, where lead cannot be 
used. The action of 89% acid on steel aJt stated in the paper is 
remaflcably slight,' and, as the author remarks, it would be 
interesting to examine the effect of concentrhtion on the velocity 
of the corrosive action for strengths between 88 and 91%. 
Contact of the steel with such metals asr' mercury, platinum, .find 
aluminium, contrary to expectation, did not cause a marked 
increase in the rate of reaction. 

A method of coating autoclaves and other vessels of metal 
or wood with bakelite to prevent corrosion by acids is patented 
by Amstadter Malzfabrik.®* 

On the subject of lubrication there is an interesting contribution 
by H. M. Wells and J. E. Southcombe on “The theory and practice 
of lubrication: the ‘ Germ ’ piooess.”®’ The authors seek to 
find a satisfactory explanation of “ oiliness ” but their explanation 
does not satisfy their critics. 

They demonstrate that: (1) Capillary effects (hitherto ignored 
in lubrication) play a fundamentaL part. (2) The preser«ce of 
fatty acids in an oil lowers the surface tension of the ‘’oil against 
water. (3) A neutral glyceride possesses a similar tension to a 
neutral mineral oil. (4) The addition of a relatively minute amount 
of a fatty acid«to a neutral mineral oil reduces the tension to that of 
a commercial animal or vegetable oil or compounded lubricating oil. 

The authors appear to come to the conclusion that inferi'acial 
tension is the basis of “ oilihess.” They have found by experiment 
that'Sie coefficient of friction is,reduced by the addition to mineral 
oils of smaR amounts of selected fatty acids, and they have shown 
that fatty dompoundecj, oils are unneoemary for many purposes of 
lubrication, that fatty oils are not essential, and that fatty acids 
can entirely displace fatty oils for compounding. On th? results 
of their te^ts they ^ase what ^ey call the “ germ process ” of 
compounding one or more fatty or other acids with one or more 
mineral oils. They claiiq. that many of ths old formulae and 
specifications for compound oils are obsolete, and that ^r gas 

»* tr.S.P. 1,361,265 ; J.., 1920, 682a. 

- »» J., 1920, 1«T. 

*• G.P. 304,319, 306,17f, 307,699 : J., 1920, 63a. 

» J., 1920, 61t; 
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engines, ‘Steam cylinders, crank'cases, ti&bines, and marine engines 
t||e “ germ process ” oils have been completely successful. 

Bearing on this aame subject is a paper on Wetting power 
and its relation to industry,” by W. H. Nuttall.** The aiithor 
show* that for a liquid to possess a high wetting power it must • 
havj a low surface teilsion and alst a low interfacial tension, but 
that surface tension alone is*not a reliable indkiitor pf the wetting 
^ower. An emulsion of an oil in any liquid always possesses good 
wetting properties, he points out, and one method of measuring . 
wetting power is by coi^paringithc emulsifying power of the liquid 
with regard to a standard oil. In many industries wetting (power 
plays an important part. One of the most interesting instances is 
the flotation process for the separation of minerals. This is making 
great strides and now e|jables low grade tailings to be profitably 
extracted and is also used in washing out the dirt from small*coal. 
The process is based on the fact that the same liquid wets a 
mineral sulphide or coal differently from quartz or pyrites, and 
this difference in “ wettability ” is accentuated by the addition 
of a'sraall amount (1 lb. per ton) of a suitable oil, or in some oases 
acid or alkali. The good material'is elevated on the foam which 
is formed by aeration, leaving the gangue behind. 

Still another carbon dioxide automatic indicator has been placed 
on the market and is said to be reliable in its action. This is the , 
W.,R. CO a indicator. It is ceftainly robust in design and simple 
in its action, which depends on the diffusion of the gases through 
a pojous pot, and the absorption of the CO a by an internal 
cartridge jof soda-lime. Tfie draught necessary to work the 
apparatus is very small, the excess of chimney over the boiler flue 
draught being sufficient. • 

A most interesting and highly ingenious instruipent has lately 
been brought out by the Cambridge Scientific Instrument 
Company. 'It is called the katharometej, and is the* product of 
tho brain of Professor Shakspear of Birnfingham University. 
It tests the purity of gases in the most rapid manner and retires 
only a few c.c. for the purpose.* It was first suaoefsfully used 
for determining the purity of hydrogen, but can probably be used 
with advantage for other gases where the mfitures are not complex. 
It’consists (itisentially,of two short thin platinum spirals heat^ to 
about ^'^C. One of, the wires is immersed in a standard gas, say, 
dry air, and the other in the sample of ga\( to be tfest^. The 
difference in temperature of the wires causes a difference in 
electrical resistance, which is measured Ind foyms the basis for the 
detenSination of tjie jKircentage of impvfrity. The difference in 
temperature is brought about by moleovlar*bombardment of the 
platAum .wires, and is a function of the jdensity'of the gas in 
questioik 

« J., 1920, 67t, 
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PIJET. 

By H. J. Hodsman, M.Sc., F.I.C., 

and 

J. W. Cobb, C.B.E., B.Sc’., F.I.C., 

• Department of Coal Qas and FneJ Indvslries, The ifnivcrsily 

of Leed^. 

• . ‘ ' 

The question of the utilisation of fuel has been dominated in 

1920 by the continued and almost world-wide shortage. In this 
country supplies have fallen far short of demand, prices have risen, 
and above all stood the disturbing threat of a strike culminating 
in a fourteen days’ stoppage in autumn. There arc small grounds 
for hope that the days of cheap and abundant fuel are to return. 
The coal consumers’ most effective remedy would, therefore, seem 
to be to meet dearness and scardity by economy in consumption. 
The pressure of these economic conditiohs is reflected in the great 
activity in fuel technology to-day, and manifold efforts are being 
made to achieve a more rational use of coal. 

, In considering the possible methods of dealing with coal—and by 
that one must have in mind more particularly in this country 
bituminous coal—an ideal proce.ss must satisfy three require¬ 
ments :—(1) The heiling power of the coal to be applied with the 
maximum thermal efficiency. (2) The operation to causq a minimum 
pollution of the atmosphere. (3) The chemical values of the fuel to 
be utilised as well as possible, having regard to all the circumstances. 
Never has so much attentibn been focussed on all these points as 
nowrikoth in the laboratory and,,m'industrial practice. 

Fuel Research. 

While previously it was left to isolated individual workers, in this 
country the institution of a department s'becially to staach and 
investigate,fuel technology was<^first made at Leeds University in 
1907. Later the Imperial College of Science in London embarktSd 
upon a similar enterprise p now the work is being pursued in various 
centres—Mancheste#, South Wales—and the Government has 
instituted the Fuel i^search Board equipped with an extensive 
experimental ptation at 'Greenwich. This year the Universty of 
Sheffield has also established a professorship in Fuel Technology 
and Chemistry of Coal Minine, Which is held bv Dr. B. V.‘ Wheeler, 
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A similar pursuit of fuel research abroad is evident, |ind attention 
^ould be directed to the Coal Research Institute.at Mlilheim, 
*We8tphalia—one qf the so-cftlled 'Kaiser Wilhelm Institutes— 
erwted just prior to the outbreak of the war, and placed under tBe 
direction of Professor Franz Fischer. It appears to have been, 
founded primarily "to‘make chemical and physical investigations 
of coal and other fuels. Th« main object has b*en described as the 
I conversion of relatively inert* A.w coal into soluble and more reactive 
substances, the development of extraction processes and the 
extension of the study of th# carbonisation process to varying 
conditions of pressure and temperature, ^he Institute, being 
opened vithin a few.days of the outbreak of hostilities in 1914, the 
investigations there conducted bear evidence of influence of war-time 
exigencies in the promingnee given to the production of liquid fuels 
and lubricants from coal. Four volumes, sontaining the recofds of 
more than one hundred researches of varying importance, have been 
published under the title, ‘ ‘ Ocsammelte Abhandlungen zur Ijienntnis 
der Kohle.” ' These are typical of what may betegarded as German r 
scientific mass production. Broadly sj)eaking, they cover a variety 
of problems of coal cbemistry, although sometimes in a superficial 
manner. Interesting fundamentals seem to have been perforce 
dropped in favour of war-time* necessities. There is, however, a 
great accumulation of chemical observations on coal and lignites , 
whjph makes the volumes well •worth reference by workers in the 
same field. No detailed survey will be made of their contents— 
this ij better done in the Journal’s abstracts—but it may be stated 
that to thfs recognised reagents for extracting and treating coal 
they have added at least two—ozone and liquid sulphur dioxide.* 
By means of the former coal can be brought almost completely into 
solution, while it was found to disintegrate at once in the latter. 
The possibilities opened out by this sort of reagent seem considerable. 
The (Sbsvorsion of naphthalene into liquid,fuels is anotBei^ achieve¬ 
ment.® Of the great number of coal-tar constituents few only are 
commercially separated in the* pure state. T^e higher t^'oils 
have a more restricted application f they are difficull^t^ fractionate 
and this is reflected in the Relatively lower contmercial .value. The 
chemical exploitation of naphthalene—hitherto of relatively small 
vaHie and mainly as a,fuel only—may presage the opening out of a 
new chemistry of tlie heavy ta^ oils. The volumes contain a 
cgnsiderable amount of information on the Atraotionyof coal and 
lignites. The pressure of war-time needs for oils is evidenced by the 

• Of. y., 1919,*399a, 400a, 492-495a, 62.9-529*, 6?2a, 664a, 565m 672a, 
855a, 938a ; 941a, IjJo, 54 a, 55a, 93a, 96a, 146a, 160a, 151a, 218-224a. 
258.26#a, 288a, 291a, 324a. * 

® Cf. J., 1916, 1001. 

® Ann. 1916,1, 13. 
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pron^nence rgiven to low-pemperature distillation experiments in 
the,third volume. A form of laboratory apparatus was^devise^* 
oonsisting essentililly of an extemdily heated (revolving cylindrical 
retort in which the coal could be distilled' with or without steam, 
as necessary. With this apparatus a survey has been malde of 
coals from dififerent regions thbn accessible', when'distilled a^ low 
temperature. . Those from the Sa^r' coalfield' gave the highest 
yields of liquid products—as much as 15% by weight of the coal 
being obtained. The fragility of the coke obtained was unpromising 
except when this is to be used fol dust ^fring. It is known that 
the tS,rs from gas-ptoduoers of the Mond type fitted with a bell are 
of the low-'temperature character and Saar coab are said to give good 
yields in such producers when suitably modified. Altogether these 
reseqrches form the most extensive study of low-temperatqye 
distillation published, dnd considerable efiorts have already heen 
made to exploit them industrially. Several patents for low- 
temperfcture distillation processes in rc^volving retorts have been 
published as a consequence and even disputes as to priority 
have arisen. One should not, however, pass without noting that 
J. A. Yeadon and W. Adgie, of Leeds, distilled coal in a revolving 
retort many years ago, although their work seems to have been 
premature.® 

The Fuel Research Board set up by the British Government has 
issued its Third Report for the years 1918 and in which, the 

completion of the experimental station at East Greenwich is 
announced. The plant is on a consi^lerable scale with laboi^tories 
attached and it is hoped to make exact studies of various fuel 
processes and a survey of British coals. In particular the possibility 
of producing larger 'quantities of liquid fuels and smokeless solid 
fuel by suitable methods of carbonisation is to be probed. "The 
Fuel Rqse^rch Board has other activities which will b'e referred to 
later. A group of industrial interests has combine! ufcdbr the 
name Midland Coak Products, Ltd., to establish an experimental 
station in Nottinghamshire" for' the study of low-temperature 
carbonisation* processes, continuing the work initiated by the 
Petroleum Tnvestigatijm Committee oh the Ministry of Munitions 
in 1916. There is no doubt that the focussing of so much attention 
by independent observers on this much-disAUssed prs-bl^m is to be 
welcomed. Much harm has resulted in the* past from ^matrrre 
attempts at financial exploitation of processes which have not bqpn 
technically perfected. Tjie economics of carbonisation are complex 
and the material avd ^ancial balance sheets require to be treated 

* Ber., 1919, 62, 1035 ; J., 1919, 663a. 

® J., 1920, 2|9a. ‘ •- 

. * E.P. 19,183, 1889 ; 'J., 1890, 797 ; E.P. 22,292, 1891 j .7.,.1893, 31 

’ J., 1920, ISts. 

• (iruJ.. 1920. 1K1. 289. 
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as a whole and not from the p«int of view of one product only— 
whether ’ solid, liquid, or gaseous—as has so often b%en the case. 
£%ndition*s are changing wit^ tiipe. Actual and * prospeqjbive 
demands for liquid "fuels give a new importance to schemas fcjf 
preserving the volatile matter of coal in liquid forms, and there¬ 
fore to unbiassed stuc^es of the merits of individual processes. • 
Reference may he made to the “ Car*bocoal ” projpess which is to be 
introduced in this country aJld for which much'is claimed. 

. The Fuel Economy Committee of the British Association*'* and 
that of the Federation of British Industries “ (the latter Committee 
having been initiated tlSs year lo study and improve the efficiency 
of industrial heating operations) may both be nibntioned as sHbwing 
the interest now awakened in these matters in many quarters. 

There is no doubt that this many-sided movement to effect a 
motft rational utilisation rtf fuel by scientific study is a charactqfistic 
of the post-war epoch and mainly a consequence of the war itself. 
It will bo contrary to experience if some of these efforts are not 
fruitful in the coming years, leading to an increased thermal Economy 
of fi^l processes and possibly to a smoke-free atmosphwe even in ' 
industrial districts. 

Ga.s Regulation Act, 1920. 

In Great Britain the passing (|f the Gas Regulation Act of 1920** 
will probably prove the outstanding feature of the year in the field 
of rational fuel utilisation. The British town’s gas industry has 
grown to great* proportions in its century of existence, first of all as 
an agency for the distribution of light, but becoming in the last 
generationj)redominantly a purveyor of heat, owing to the changb 
of circumstances, technical, economic, and social. Nevertheless, in 
the eyes of the law it remained primaril}* a lighting industry 
until the outbreak of war. For almost the whole of the gas con¬ 
sumed its intrinsic illuminating power had becom? of secondary 
impoBtance.* Nevertheless, the statutory restrictions "were such, 
in effect, as to require that the gas mu«t fie made in a certain way 
so as to yield a self-luminous flasne. This legal stricture collapsed 
owinj to the exigencies of war-tiifle conditions and^the munftions 
industries, and as a result of the experience gained it became clear 
that both economic and technical considSrations prohibited the 
re-Sstablishqjent of tl^e former and now archaic statutory regula¬ 
tions. Tffe Goveminent was able to take advantage of the Fuel 
Research Board to obtain indejfcndent adtioe as t* what was 
technically sound, and at the same time just to the various interests 
concerned. The opinions of the Fuel Research Board expressed 

• Ann. Bepts ., 1918,^, 38 ; J., 1921, iB. 

** J., 1920, 308b. <!/. infra. 

'1 (Mt J., J920,151, 232. 

'* Ga3,J., 1920,161, 292; J., 1920, 2^0b. 
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in its Third Keport (1*920) have now been substantially incorporated 
in the Gas Begulation Act of 1920. 

It is too soon tp see the full consequences of this change, but it 
places the commercial transaction bet\(jeenf the producer and 
consumer of gaseous fuel at least on a logical and comprehensible 
' footing, for the latter •will in future be charged /iccording to the 
heating value received. For the purpose of charging, the com¬ 
mercial unit of heat will be 100,000 B.Th.U., to be known as one 
therm. The Act also contemplates the possibility of making the 
charges depend dn the readings of recording gas calorimeters. 
Though the continued reliability of gas c^orimeters has hitherto 
been insufficiently listablished. Sir George Beilby has had under 
observation for some time the instrument de'vised Ijy Simmanco. 
Whether a reliability has been found for this or any other 
instrument such that ^ legal penalties " might rightly depend 
on its accuracy or inaccuracy is not clear from the Fuel Research 
Board’s report or any information published, and an open 
mind should be k,ept in the meantime. This is a matter of 
great financial importance and doubtless will receive the necessary 
study before binding decisions ar«) taken. There is scopt^ for much 
skill in the construction of a satisfactory recording gas calorimeter. 
Certain difficulties with water-flow instruments have been avoided 
in the Thomas calorimeter,*® in which air is substituted as the calori¬ 
metric medium. It is then possible to maintain a constant ratio 
between the volumes of gas burnt and air heated, pressure iind 
temperature effects being eliminated. According to the Act gas must 
be supplied purified and at a minimunf pressure, usually 2 inches of 
water. It is proposed to make an enquiry into the question of the 
desirability of setting statutory limits to the percentage of carbon 
monoxide and incombustible constituents. Both are points on 
which action should bo preceded by careful enquiry. With regard 
to the ipcqmbustible constituents, experience may show that no 
legal limitation is necessary, for while incombustible "^consWiients 
are .undesirable, a certain proportion is in practice ine'vitable, and 
the mfere sale of gas on a heat baftis removes any incentive to inorease 
the proportioli present. It provides, indeed, an inducement to 
reduce all thermally usfless constituents'because they have to bear 
the cost of distribution without producing revenue in return. With 
these restrictions a gas undertaking will hake the ri^t«t« choose 
and declarq the calorific value if. intends to 'work to, and also to 
change it later after giving due notice, pro'vided always that it alteis 
or replaces the consumers^ appliances so thatrthey are capable of 
burning the gas safe?y and efficiently. The experiifiental eridence 
available justifies this step. The three report* of the Gas Investi¬ 
gation Committee ol^ tlte Institution of Gas ‘ Engineers c® the 

“ Goa J., 1920,* 162, 387. 
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[iTestion^^have shown that within wide limits,‘the thermal efficiency 
)f diffetent grades of gas in use is not markedly afifected by the 
lalorifio •value, provided that the rate of supply ofdieat units is 
naintained, and the Act is bSsed upon this pnnciple of tiffemal . 
iquivalence. It is, hCwevor, important to the consumer' that 
be (icclared heating power be closely adhered to, whatever it 
nay be. The* Act* al?o provides f&r the supply of 'power gas, the 
inking up of gas undertakirlgg, and the purchase and sale of supplies 
n bulk from one area to another so as to promote the more efficient 
itilisation of available supplies— e.g., from coke evens—and also the 
jotter organisation ofimanuffteture. Although the consequences 
jf this new legislation are not yet to be estimated, one tendency is 
ilready 6vidbnt, i.e.’ the closer examination of gas-making processes 
rom the point of view of thermal efficiency, which cannot but result 
n,the promotion of national fuel economy. The law has made it 
[jossiblc for the most efficient processes to be adopted when and 
IS discovered (!ven if not now practicable or known. 

No one familiar with the technology of fuel would dogmatise as 
;o ,the methods of twenty years hence, and*it is right that the* 
Government, wliile regulating the gas industry as is necessary for a 
public service, should still have felt room for desirable technical 
progress. 

National t'uEL Economy. 

^The publication of the CoaJ Conservation Committee’s Report 
in 1918,*® an(f especially the section on power generation, led to the 
dissemination, at least among uncritical and non-tochnical readers, 
of tie idya that in the interests of coal conservation, the national 
supply of heat, light, and power should be made by the medium of 
the electric current. The fallacy of this, so iar as British conditions 
g (4 induced many criticisms of which the most extensive and 
complete was probably a Report to the Institution bf Gas Engineers 
prefjafcd by Sir Dugald Clerk, A. Smithells, and tl< W. Cobb.** 
This Report formed the subject of discussion at the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, ^ondonJ’ Several signatories of tlie Power 
SuB-Committee Report spoke at*this meetingr It ^pearM that 
responsible electrical engineers did not seriously, question the 
validity of the statements of comparative thermal efficiencies in 
the Report, but insisted rather on other factors which operate in the 
selectftif of one o^ other agent for power, lighting, or heating. 
C. H. Merz stated that the signatJiries to thei*ower Sub-Committee’s 
Report were dealing with the production of power from coal and did 
not regard it.as exliending to the distribution of heat. Furthermore 

*• Cf. Tram. Inat^Oaa Eng., 1918, 1919, 19^1; J., 1920, 508a. 

1 * Ann. BepU., 1017, 2 , 48; 1918, 3 , 38; liil9, 4 , 39. 

'^J., 1J19, 104k ; Ann. Septa., 1919, 4, 39. 

1’ a<^ J., 1920, 180 , 778. 
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it was not his experietice, that wheijp the development ot electrical 
operation ha(i proceeded to the greatest extent, as in Chicago, the 
use of gaseous fuel had been curtailed. He disclaimed for tlw, 
Committee the idGa, popularly 'seisied upon, that the generation 
of electrical power should be confined to sikteen stations. Bather 
.was the country to be mapped out into sixteen areas for standardi¬ 
sation of conditions of supply and distribution.' While it is 
satisfactory to find^ that the views of “this Power Sub-Committee 
are more restrained and justifiable tlian generally imagined, it i% 
regrettable that their report of such pfitional importance should 
have been so loosely worded in the first place, as to lead to the 
misconceptions eironeously held by the general pubhc and 
in some official circles, that these misconceptions 'should have 
remained uncorrected for three years, and that the Coal Conser¬ 
vation Committee should apparently have passed lightly over thf 
problem of the efficient' distribution and utilisation of heat, for 
which purpose so much of the national expenditure of coal is 
incurred! 

r 

PowEE Peoduction aed Steam Kaiseng. 

When the Coal Conservation Committee reported in 1918, it 
hesitated to commit itself as to the desirability of combining by¬ 
product recovery with electrical power generation, but left the 
‘matter open for further investigation. Since then the Nitrogen 
Products Committee of the Ministry of Munitions iias issued fts 
Report > *—a magnum opus —on the fixation of nitrogen. To a great 
extent this deals with the costs of production of power, on a farge 
scale under modern conditions and under many conceivabtfe systems. 
Most significant is the^ conclusion that the wide and popular belief 
in a great pecuniary gain and economy of fuel to be made by com¬ 
bining recovery, of by-products with power generation .on a large 
scale is ijju^ry. They find no promise of certain advantage in 
either respect over a steam-driven plant using raw coal. 

In, respect of coal Consumption they find*" that if any existing 
form flf by-product*treatment jraeede the combustion of fuel uftder 
steam boiler#, the coal consum^ion will be increased by an amount 
varying from* 32 to 150%, and with regard to capital costs the 
position is worse, while the cost of the kilowatt-year wfil probabiy 
also increase except in special cases which would be ftiaacially 
very sensitive to the value of bytproducts. 'the scale of working 
postulated was 100,000 kw. and for this the coal treatment plant? 
would be of a magnitude exceeding any now'existmg, involving 
upsolve^ engineering‘and, one may add, financial problems.' It is 

•• D. aerk, Qas J., 192C, 15?,. 133. 

f Cmd. 482 ; Jt, 1920, 2'iR. 

“ Loc. cit., 23. , ' 
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scarcely J)racticaf politics t(^day. One iriteresting alternative, 
the oottibination of gasworks with gas distributioi} system and 
generating station using the coke, is not worked out,«although this 
seems to be moredikely of immediate practicrfbility and pefhaps, 
financial soundness. The erection of several large new gasworKs, 
in c5ntemplati<m to meet the growing demand for the gaseous an4 
liquid products of ctoonisation, finay make an increased supply 
of carbonised fuel available^ for power generStion. Gaseous fuel 
.commands to-day an average price of lOd. per therm, whereas if 
burnt under steam boilersuits value is only one.tenth as much. If 
by-product recovery hi to precede power generation, the method 
chosen should be one which makes the best us« of all products. The 
possibilities' are tfsntatively referred to in the Report “ which 
mentions the generation of power at the L.C.C. tramways station 
irpm gas coke, under the so-called “ Sandwich system.” A. L. C. 
Fell“ reports extended experience that fl'hen mixtures of S0% of 
coal with 50% of coke arc burnt, the plant worked efficiently and 
with a monetary saving as against coal. W. T. Kerr**® sclaims to 
have run the Hereford electric power station*on coke and breeza 
achieving the lowest fuel costs of any station in the country. There 
is, however, a limit to the supply ^jf such cheap fuel as coke breeze 
and the use of coke seems to be attracting wider interest among 
power station engineers. • 

K. Wilkens^* proposes to effect a carbonisation of coal by th^ 
sansible hcat^of the products* of combustion from a steam boiler 
furnace on their way to the economiser. This attempt to combine 
carltonisation with steam bpilers may be compared with the sugges¬ 
tion of Merz and McLellan, A. C. Michie, and E. G. Weeks*^ to 
carbonise coal prior to combustion for power generation by super¬ 
heated steam taken from a turbine. • 

•D. Brownlie has published further collections of ^ata on numerous 
steam boiler plants, work which is now particularly opportune when 
fuel dbonohay is a matter of national as well as indivfdtfal concern. 
In his Bulletin No. 2 he gives the •results.of observations on the 
8tqp.m consumption of the sWhm-jet blowers fttted to ninqtjf-three 
installations. These consumptions ranged from l%^o 20% of the 
steam generated with an average of 6-7')^about double of what is 
^ecessary. He has given®’ the results ontained in trials of eighty 
mechgi^caJIy-fired Lancashire boiler plants. He found a mean 
efficiency of 69% i*nd conclude^ that they were on an average not 

I/oc. cit.f 116. 

” Electrician, 1920, 85, 396. 
fllectriciah, 1620, 85, 472. 

** Mitt. Verein Ehktrizitatsicerke, 1919, 18, ^41 ; J,, 1920, 394a.* 

“ E.P. 117,290,•118,777, 136,868 ; J., 191|, 498a, 646a: 1920, 150a, 

^ Eng^eering, 1920, 109, 71; J., 1920, 143a - 
” P^. Mech. Eng., 1920^ 263^ 
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more efficient thermally tlmn hand-^ed plants.' The advantages 
were in othen directions, e.g., improved conditions of labour. In 
another oommunieation** he reports the results of tests on sixty 
boiler plants attached to chemical wbrks, finding an average effici¬ 
ency of 68%—^rather less than the general ai'erage of plants typical 
of all industries. He concludes from the examination of huncfreds 
of boiler plants that the economy of fuel to lie achieVed by simply 
running existing steJim plants in aceo^dince with the rules of good 
practice might reach millions of tons per annum. 

C. E. Stromeyer^? emphasises the necessity for studying steam 
requirements for power and heating together wherever possible. 
If the cteam used ttt generate power in a steam engine leaves at 
considerable pressure, this exhaust steam may then bd utilised for 
heating purposes and the fuel consumption per h.p.-hour becomes 
very small, say J lb. of coal. He discusses the application of tljis, 
method to a number of caVies. An alternative method of combining 
heating and power supply is furnished by the use of gas engines, 
which deliver their exhaust to a suitable waste heat boiler. The 
Bonecourt boiler with the tubes fitted with spiral packing has foqnd 
an application in this direction. As compared with the use of steam 
engines this method of combiniilg heat and power supply has the 
advantage of eliminating the handling of solid fuel in the factory. 

Peat and Lignite'.’ 

The stringency in coal supplies has led to a closer scrutiny of 
altpmative fuels. P. F. Purcell, whonf the Fuel Research Bbard 
has appointed Peat Investigation Officer, has reported oif the peat 
supplies of Ireland.®" The present consumption of peat in Ireland 
is 6-8 million tons per knnum, and of coal 4,740,000 tons. At this 
rate of consumption the peat deposits would not be exhausted *in 
less than l^vejhundred years. The average calorific value of the ^ir- 
dried peat is 6850 B. Th. U. per lb., ash content 3%, nitrogen 
l-2'6%, and the yield of Adphate of ammonia in by-product 
working should reach 100 lb. per ^on. Air-drying still remains Ahe 
only method r/hich is certainly feasible, and, of course, the removal 
of water (90% when cut), by a commerciaily practicable method is 
the first great problem. The moisture in air-dried peat is usefully 
employed when the peat is gasified in produebrs. It i4 hoped by 
stud 3 dng the exploitation of a ■ Ijog where cbnditions are most 
favourable to^ obtain authoritative data. The addition to thee 
area of cultivable land by ■yie clearance of bogais a factor which 
may be of greater im]wrtj.nce in future. 

« Chem. Tr. J., 1920, 01 24'J, 311, 343; J., 1920, 68fA. 

•• Manchester Shcam Vser^' Memorandum for 1918*19 ; J., 1920, 97b. * 
Special Report^No. 2, i^uel Research Board ; J., 1920, 213b. 
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'Increased interest has been awakened id lignite, which occurs 
very -widely. Although this fuel is of little impprtance under 
■ •British‘conditions, some attention has been given to the dei)osits 
in Devonshire as source of power. The m<ftt extensive •dxploiv 
tation both as fuel an^ as a source of by-products is found in Gter- 
many, where .the production steadily increases. The fuel aft^r 
removal of exeessive moisture hnd briquetting has excellences 
rarely found in coal supplte| at this day ; itdS uniform in chemical 
• composition and physical condition, low in ash, and is therefore 
extensively employed for .many purposes, everuin districts adjoining 
the coalfields. It is'proposeM to set up a well-endowed research 
station in Berlin’* to study further possible developments in tA use 
of brown coals both for fuel and by-products. 

The location of coalfields on the east and west of Canada 'has 
•led the Dominion go-viernmcnt to study the utilisation of lignite 
deposits in the central provinces, but the problem there (foes not 
seem easy. Lignites vary so much in character that prtxsesses 
successful at one place cannot be transferred simply to another. 

.W. A. Bone ” proposes to dehydrate lignifhs by passing hot flue 
gases ov(w them at a temperature just short of incipient 
carbonisation. * 

Water Power. 

• 

The subject of water power, whether from tidal energy or wat^r 
falls, may bp regarded as germane to the fuel problem ; the new 
interest in it is symptomatic of the post-war coniiitions. The 
Water Power Eesources. Committc'e of the Board of Trade” 
recommends that water supplies should be placed under pdblic 
control and believes that considerable undeveloped resources exist 
in Great Britain. 

• More recently the Ministry of Transport has published a suggested 
scheme for regulating the Severn estuary by a dam, carrying a road 
a5d*rail^ay, and thcr to utilise, the energy of thfe fidal fall for 
generating electricity. This may <be coippared with a proposal 
tg harness the tides in Francte.” Apart from, technical e^kieering 
problems, such propasals raise the question as tq ijhether the cost 
of fuel has risen sufficiently to justify the great capital outlay 
involved. * 

Domestic Fttel. 

Domestic fuel, which amofints to 35.-40 milliqp tons of cog,! 
annually, is one of the principal items i the British fuel bill, and 
therefore <3pser-v6s more attention than it has received in the past, 

>* J., 1920, 238«. 

» E.P. 130,455 ; J., 1919, 709a. 

^ Seqmd Report, 1920, Gmd. 776 ; J., 1920,.260b. 
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especially as it is responsible for more than its ^ue share of th'e 
smoke nuisance. At the outset of this report it was laid down that 
an ideal fuel-using process should be such as to cause a mftiimum ■ 
atmos^iheric pollution, and this'aspeOt of the ftfel problem at last 
seems to be receiving the attention it deserves. A Smoke Abate¬ 
ment Committee set up by the Government in 1914 has been 
revived by the Ministry of Health and has issued d Report dealing 
with domestic smokA* The harm caused by smoke is dealt with 
under various headings, hygienic, sesthetio, and financial. Perhaps 
the realisation of the enormous monetary damage of smoke will 
stimulate public interest which has ploved indifferent to the other 
considerations. The Committee concludes that for cooking, for 
heating water, or for warming rooms, gas and coke form pra6ticable 
alternatives to coal, and that for the open fire grate the difficulties 
in the way of preparing a carbonised fuel arc likely to be overcome,. 
Even t6-day we could, if Ve chose to take advantage of available 
processes and appliances, make an enormous reduction in domestic 
smoke. A more far-sighted policy on the part of our municipalities 
than hitherto would be helpful. Too often the gasworks and power 
station have been regarded primarily as keystones in the fabric of 
the city budget and not as weapons to combat smoke and waste. 
Cheapening of smokeless fuel and electrical power would be most 
effective. ‘ 

I An intensified scientific study of domestic appliances is another 
welcome phase of activity in fuel resbarch, for without well-ascer¬ 
tained data on which to base it, effective national action is unlikely 
to be taken. The publication by the Euel Research Board “'^of 
Mrs. M. W. Fishenden’s research on “ The Coal Fire ” is opportune. 
Initiated under the auspices of the Manchester Corporation Air 
Pollution Board, the wdrk has at .last supplied some basis of fact 
as to the capabilj,ties of the open grate. Most important is the 
measurement of the “ radiant efficiency ” of the fires determined 
by the metfiod devised for the study of gas fires at the Univei^sity 
of Leeds. i, 

The Satonishing re^ilt was found thkt the proportion of the heftt 
of the fuel radjfitsd varied little from fire to fire, whether of old or 
modem construction, bein^ for coal 20-24%. The superiority of 
the newer grates seems due largely to the restriction of the flue, 
outlet which curtails the flow of air through the loom, thilK mgskhig 
comfortable conditions more easily attainable with the consumption 
df less fuel. Tlie construction of the newer fires with restrict air 
supply below and little ironwojk to cool the fuel mags by conduction, 
enables smaller fires to,burn satisfactorily and more slbwly. The 
results with different fuels are interesting. In a fire which had a 
radiant efficiency of 24% with coal, anthracite gavS 27yo! dry gas 
Interim *i920 j Jn> 1920, 284b. 
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coke 28-5%, but i/uis advantage was lost if more than 10% of 
moistvu^ was present. Two dry cokes made by c*bonisation at 
low temperatures cave 31 a^id 34% respectively. 'Briquel^es of 
coal were relative^ jpefficient with only 19%. This emj^asi^es' 
one> difficulty which obstructs the commercial development of low- 
temperature .carbonisation, viz. ^he friability of the coke whicffi 
renders transportation di^cult. K this has, to be overcome by 
briquetting, the superiority as a fuel for open grates will apparently 
be more than wiped out. By measurements of the volume and 
temperature of the .produces in the chimnejf the importance of- 
regulating flue draught to secure efficient use of a fire was shown. 
(IncideptaUy Mrs.pishenden showed that nef measurable ifnprove- 
ment was made by treating a fuel -with the powders—^usually 
coloured common salt—which are so largely advertised.) It should 
Be remembered that th*e fire is credited iq these tests with thp whole 
of the heat radiated from lighting to d}dng out. It is only, therefore, 
when burning for long periods that the users of a fire can even 
approximately take advantage of such proportion of radiated heat 
at stated. It has been suggested that by adding the heat passing 
up the flues and conducted thqnce to the general fabric of the 
building, the fire might be credited with an efficiency of 60-70%. 
The heat passing up the cl^jmney is not wholly lost. It effects 
ventilation but is relatively unavailable for warming and should 
jcarcely be classed with the .heat actually radiated into the room, 
which probably forms the best basis of comparison. The modem 
gas fire has a radiant efficiency of about double that of the coal fire, 
but the,superiority in thii?respect is even more pronounced because 
the maximum effect can be obtained almost at once and fuel con¬ 
sumption cut off instantly. , 

* This work does give a substantial foundation to the treatment 
of domestic fuel economy as regards room wafming simply, but 
tSeae still remains the very difficult problem of the more numerous 
and voracious kitchen ranges servjpg several purposes in smaller 
houses, where everything haabeen sacrificed to obtain the minimum 
outlay of capital. Under the auspices of the Fue^ Resear(SlBoard*’ 
A. H. Barker has been making efficiency trials of colfl-fired domestic 
cooking ranges which indicate in general a very low degree of thermal 
‘ efficiency. It is qot easy to contrive an apparatus which shall be 
capSble of efficient adaptation to several incompatible uses. It 
is also an extremely difficulf matter t# apply precise tests bo 
domestic cooking appliances, as the same author indicates when 
outlining his methods of measuremeirt.** Nevertheless, some effort 
is desirable to obtain reliable data an ^hich to base„important 
c^idons in sudh matters as housing.. 

’’ FouHh Report, 1918-19; J., 1920, 161r. _ 

•** Bull. British Oommeroigl Oae Aesoe„ llav„ 1920, 
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A recent development wliich, tHough commercial, may have 
important te<$hnical results, is the amalgamation of the, leading 
firms,engaged"in t^e manufactare of domestic and industrial gas- 
‘heating appliances, under the name of Radiation, Limited. If, 
as a consequence, designs are standardised, production costs 
reduced, and research vigorousl,y prosecuted in the department 
established for the purpose, gas appHapees sjj^ould find a rapidly 
widening use. A standardised gas file has been already worked 
out, such that the essential parts, radiants, brick, burner, injector' 
and interior castings, are interchange,able, wljile the external design 
is left to the individuality of the associate manufacturers. An 
overall Sffioiency of ai least 66 % is claimed, whil,e silence in .working 
is increased and flexibility to widely varying conditions, e.g., of 
calorific value varying between 300 and 600 B. Th. U., per cb. ft., 
and of pressure from 16/l(,)-8 in. of water, ehsured. The gas cooke/ 
has also received attention. 

Liquid and Motor Fuels. 

The problem of meeting the growing demand for liquid fuels 
increases in importance and cannot be regarded as solved. Various 
sources of supply alternative to mineral oil are receiving attention. 
The distillation of English shales is Vsing attempted commercially, 
but the removal of sulphur is a difficulty.. The carbonisation of 
coal with a view to conserving liquid products ^has become 
prominent (see pp. 20 and 47). The Fuel Research Board is making 
this one of its chief studies. The economising of heavy fuel oilq,by 
adiAixture of powdered coal—the production of the , 90 -called 
colloidal fuel—^was referred to in last year’s Report,*® and has been 
brought more prominently to the notice of British oil technologists 
by L. W. Bates and H. O’Neill.®” The process will shortly ho 
worked in this country. 

The need<of volatile motor spirits is even more pressing.' BA^^^ol, 
while a satisfactory substitute dor petrol, is produced in quantities 
limited ^ the scope of the coking and gas industries. The motor 
interests urge exiension of beAzol production from town gas, 
but sometime^ with the attending destructive proposal of an 
insufficient price. From the point of view of public gas supply, 
the removal of benzol from the gas is only justified if thcr^b^ the' 
price of the heat unit in gas can be reduced to the consumer, and 
with the coming of chai^ng on a Heat basis one gallon of benzol 
will commonly be worth 15d. to 18d. as vapour in the gas. In 
pre-war days the unit of heathn petrol was worth 5-3 times that in 
town gas,«the higher price ‘being due to the special convenience 
attaolfing to a concentrated fuel of high volatility.* The new Gas 

Ann. Eepfs., lots, 4, 29.; 

Inet. Pet. Tech.,^Iov. 16, 1920; J.l 1920, J96b, 413b. 



Reguliubion Act will ensure fhat no legal obstacle prevents tEe 
^removal of benzol from gas if a gas undertaking thirfks it desirable 
and profitable. ^ • . , ' , 

Other hopes are (»ntred upon alcohol, the potential supplies 
of which have been closely scrutinised. E. Bury " has evolved a 
process “ for .tSie .extraction of ethylene from coke-oven gas by 
strong sulphuric acid follpwed by conversiqn into alcohol, but 
this cannot yet be regardcti as establishecf. E. de Loisy‘’ has 
'described a variation of the process in which catalysts such as 
vanadium and tungstic acid,are used to facilitate absorption of 
the olefines. In considering the application of such a process to 
town’s igas, the ^nd financial considerations goVeming 

benzol extraction {cf. supra) are again operative. 

The production of alcohol by fermentation seems to offer the 
“iflost promising potential source.** Sir J". Nathan, who h%s been 
appointed Power Alcohol Investigation Officer, ^as drawn up a 
memorandum on the prospects. Owing to the conditions governing 
our food supply there is no prospect of anj^ great extension of 
alcohol production from vegetable products in this country! 
Foodstuffs must have a prior clajm on agriculture? Molasses is a 
possible source, but will preferably be used as such in the country 
of origin. Tropical vegetatiqp offers more possibilities, but even 
there the cultivation of foodstuffs promises to be more remunerative 
tjjan raising crops for alcohol. . When a supply of cheap raw material 
is found it will still be necessary to work out a process for its treat- 
rnegt. An Australian scheme with such an object has been 
describe^.** • . 

A. P.H. Desborough,** in a survey of the position, is hopeful that 
something may be done in this country hy,the cultivation of such 
plants as the artichoke on reclaimed land. Then, owing to the 
rotation of crops, some increase of food production would also be 
achieired.. , , 

At the instance of the Power Alcphol Committee, H. B. Dixon 
has been examining the physical properties bf alcohol, alone jnd in 
adlnixturc, which determine its*suitability aj? motor fueb Some 
of his results have been already published.*’ Alfcohol has the 
valuable property of fofming with othei» liquids, mixtures having 
tapour Ijnsions hjgher than those of either constituent. With 
benzdft^ the maxjjnum occurs at about 80% alcohol and 20% 

« eo*,/., 1919, 148, 718; J., 1920, 94a. * * * 

“ See Ann. JRept^, 1919, 4, 31. 

** Comptes rend., 1920, 170, 50 ; J., 1920f 147 a. 

** Fuel Research Board Report, 1918-19, tod Memorandum o% Fuel for 
Motor Transport, f 
* See J., 1920, 236b. 
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benzene. This increased volatility Sompensates in some measure 
for a lower dklorific value and is helpful in starting. The high 
ignitif)n temperature of alcohol unde” pressure is useful as also the” 
low velocity of propagation of flame through ’mixtures with air. 
Alcohol has most of the properties desired in a motor fuel. 
H. Moore ** has determined the vapour tersions ‘<'f mixtures of 
alcohol with petrol and benzene, and hi§ results agree with Dixon’s 
statements. 

Coal gas is now a proved motor fuel, but in the absence of con¬ 
venient containers, its use has receded to negligible proportions. 
The tendency to manufacture gas of lowter calorific value also 
operate® against its‘application to motor propulsion, but as Sir 
George Beilby points out, if carbonisation at low temperatures 
becomes established on a great scale yielding gas of high calorific 
value,, the situation will be reversed, the fuel capacity of a givGn 
container being roughly doubled. Indeed he appears to regard 
the rational treatment of our coal as the most promising source of 
motor fuels. 

F. Haber suggests the use of acetylene, preferably mixed with 
another fuel to depress its inflammability. 

Coal and coke as fuels for steam-driven heavy vehicles arc familiar, 
but it has been proposed to gasify the fuel and use it in an internal 
combustion engine. D. J. Smith®” describes the construction of 
Suitable portable gas-producers. Tlje principal advantage claimed 
is the extremely low fuel cost—with coal at 40s. per tbn, this being 
equivalent to petrol at 2Jd. per gallon. The producer is worked 
with a thin bed—about 6 in. only—so that volatile matter is 
completely decomposed and elaborate scrubbing rendered unneces¬ 
sary. The addition of ,tuel and discharge of ash go on continuously 
whereby clinker formation is said .to be avoided. The following 
comparisons are'given for a five-ton waggon ;— 

r r steam. Petrol. Producer gas. 

Cost of fuel .. .. 50 b. per ton. Ss. per gall. 658. per ton. 

Cost per gross ton mile0-316. „ 0-66d. „ 0-048d. „ 

Cost per net ton mile^ .. 0-75d. „ r l-20d. „ 0-091d. „ 

The autholi, admits that the arrangement lacks the convenience 
of petrol-drivsn yehicle8,jbut the liquid fu-l problem is such to-day 
that no avenue can be left unexplored. Developments of this 
unconventional solution will be watched with interest. 

GASI!OnS"rTrELS. 

Town’s gas found its placp as an industrial fual in its application 
to small-scde work wkere the advantages were most edsily apparent 

J., mo. 78t. c 
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of a handy supply of high-grade¥uel which could be used to produce 
high tem^ratures in simple furnaces without labour fcnd without 
tile complication of regeneration etc. The use o{ town’s gas iq the 
engineering trades h?s gpne a considerable way of late years in thp 
repla(;ement of solid fuel furnaces of quite a considerable' size. 
The saving of l^bouy cssts in handling coal and ashes, convenience, • 
and flexibility compensate for the extra pric^ of fuel. In one 
locomotive building works tfi& heating of large plates for flanging is 
satisfactorily performed with town’s gas and in addition to the 
advantages mentioned,^the output of the press‘and its attendants 
is doubled. In this caSe a suDsidiary injection of oil is used to 
increase ^he ^peed of working and ensure a snfbky flame. As the 
size of furnaces using town’s gas has grown, increasing the thermal 
efficiency by the use of regeneration and recuperation has become 
mwe important and is dboupying the attention of those conqpmed 
in design. Some heat is recuperated in melting furnaces by pre¬ 
heating the metal and in larger reheating furnaces the reversing 
regenerator has been applied with considerg,ble succes*. In a 
furnace of this type constructed by Radiation, Ltd., 3TScwt. of* 
marine-engine parts were “once-heated” for forging by the use of 
60,670 cb. ft. of gas.“ The research department of the same firm 
has been engaged in the st^dy and design of simplified and 
cheapened furnaces for annealing up to 900° C. with a reduced fuel 
consumption. Attention has bqen given to the important question • 
of atmosphere in annealing furnaces. Even if free oxygen is 
absent, components of the water-gas equilibrium may cause 
oxidStion of iron present, and a determination of the relatiye 
partial pressure of these suggested that the conditions may be such 
as to promote scaling—even when an exces^of coal gas is supplied 
to Jthe furnace. Hydrocarbons were absent from the furnace 
atmosphere. The conditions during the heating up period seem 
most f^voqfable to scaling. The use of luminous fl^g to secure 
the deposition of a protective layer of carbon on the load at the 
outset is suggested, and ce^fbiuret^ing the gas may be an 
advantage to increase the hydupcarbons present. ^Wte*and 
Hood®‘ showed that in a coal-gas-fired furnace—^"flame type— 
decarburisation may pro8eed even more aepidly thaA oxidation. 

•There is no outstanding novelty to record in the field of gas 
produe*^ practice ijfiere recent efforts seem to be directed to the 
^improvement of mechanical aifbessories. JTius th^ Power Gas, 
Corporation is developing suspended double-arm pokers, automatic 
coal feeds and ash'removal gear which *re claimed to deal satisfac¬ 
torily with very caking coals, e.g., Durham cftals. Such a producer 
fitted with water.iute is reported as giving g throughput of 22 owt. 

«*Go« X, 1915, 132, 138, 312. 

Baiivate communication. 
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per hour, yielding a gas at w-iovo total combusiioics, while one 
with water jacket tested alongside under similar conditions as to 
fuel and blast pressure gasified 15 cwt. of coal per hour with -t. 
considerably lower quantity of total combustibles in the gas. 

* In this connexion attention may be drawn to the claims ^made 
by J. S. Atkinson for the Chapman agitator in, use in America. 
This agitator consists of a water-cooled toothed arm' which is caused 
to revolve just below the surface of the fuel bed 6-10 times per hour, 
thereby breaking up the caking coal. The main feature is the 
absence of rigid connexion to the driving gear so that the stirrer 
“ floats ” up and down with the alteration oi the fuel level or climbs 
over any unusually hard clinker. 

A complete account of the construction and working of a by¬ 
product producer gas plant of the Lymn tj'pe for power and heating 
in ai^ engineering works has been given by W. H. Patchell.®* The 
plant was designed for the economy of fuel, and gas engines with 
exhaust boilers were used for generating power. The net coal 
consumption was 1'51 lb. per kw.-hr., equivalent to a thermal 
efficiency of 19-9%, a result onl,y achieved by the largc.st and most 
efficient of steam-power generating stations (set^ p. 25). 

Attention has been drawn by H. J. Hodsman and J. W. Gobb®® 
to the fact that both carbonisation of coal and gasification of 
carbon with mixtures of air and steam are almost thermally neutral, 
and that the considerable heat costs of present practice are not 
inevitable. The limiting efficiency of carbonisation can only be 
attained by substituting internal heating of the coal for the external 
heating now used, wliilo the maximum efficiency of coriipleto 
gasification or gas production in producers will be attaihable when 
oxygen can replace air in the producer blast. The use of oxygen 
in this manner would probably give an efficiency of 91 for 
carbonisation and of 90% for gasification. The price of oxygen is a 
difficulty but this ought to fall rapidly in the near future the 
more highly developed technique of gas fractionation. This 
suggestion has excited most immediate interest in countries where 
coal is scarce and hydro-electric power chcaj)—indeed if taken in 
night hours alillost cost-free, owing to the absence of any practicable 
means of stSring electricity. Such chesfp power might be used to 
produce oxygen which could then bo employed for making. 
The gas-holder would thus become in effect a means storing 
electricity. “ ^ 'i ' 

The advantage of cheap oxygen and consequent fuel economics 
would not be confined to (the production of gas. The applicatior 

« J.iSoe. Glass Teck, 1919, 8, 148 ; J., 1919, 394b. 

“ J. Inst. Elect. Eny.,M2<\ 58, 417. ' 

“ Trans. Instt Qas Eng^, 1920 j J., 1920, S08a. 

« Cf. W. Geyop G.P. 319,523 ; J., 1920, 650a. 
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of gaseous fuels to high-temperature processes would be greatly 
extended. The need for recuperation would be less frequent and 
^lant could bo simpiyied. F. G .Cottrell ” has indicated applications 
to metallurgical practice. . • 

E. Terres has compared the use of dried lignite burnt as pulver¬ 
ised fuel with tto rasults obtained when it is first gasified and then" 
used with recuperation of iieat. The dust f|png had a thermal 
( efficiency of 75-7% and the prSducer-gas firing 53-3%. 

i^LAST-FpENACE Gas. 

• 

The better utilisation of blast-furnace gas has attracted, more 
attention•recfently. 6. H. Fowles describes a plant installed at a 
North-East coast iron and steel plant with shipyard. The blast- 
' fiijjiace gas treated by a Halberg-Beth cleaner is used partly in 
gas engines to drive a 7000 kw. genoratiofl plant and the rest for 
heating purposes. The additional advantages are detailed and the 
author advocates the wider development of such methods in con- 
nexjpn with public power supply. G. W. Hewson and the same 
author •’ discuss the advantages and economies of combining coke- 
ovens with iron and steel plant. " 

The first application of the electrostatic method of cleaning blast¬ 
furnace gas in this country hJh been made at the Skinningrove 
Iron Works and a prelimiftary account of the results has been given 
by A. Hutchiivion and E. Bury.**“ The loss of heat has been com¬ 
paratively small, and an economy of gas at stoves and boilers was 
founds About 50 tons of (Just (27% KjO) has been recoverqji 
weekly. Pt)tash recovery has provided a new and possibly decisive 
factor in encouraging the installation of cleaning plant.*’ 

J. E. Weyman has described a burner o^the Bunsen type for 
burfiing gas of varying pressure under boilers, g.g., uncleaned 
blast-furnace gas. It has a device for automatically adjusting air 
suppfy ^o ^as pressure and as a result an increase of efificiency 
amounting to 33% is claimed. 

CoMBtrsfiON. 

The Home Office Experfinental Station has made fiuiher contri¬ 
bution to our knowledge o' the phenomena associated with the 
propagafSSn of flamji^ through gaseous mixtures. W. Mason and 

« J., 1920, 321b. 

See also J. H. Paterson, */., 1920, 

“ J. Gaabeleucjit., 1^20, 63, 673 ; J., 1920, 'W4a. 

•» J.»Ingt. Ekct. Eng., 1920, 58, 431. 

« J., 1920, 211t. / , 

“ Jmiron and Steel Inst., 1920, 52, 63 ; J., 1920, 751a. , 

H. G. Scott, Cleveland Inst, of Engineers, 1925; Qas J., 1920,158, 609 
'* atm ., 1920,168, 337. 
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R. V. Wheeler ” have studied the ffi-opagation ot flame in mmures 
of methane rfhd air in horizontal tubes, re-traversing ground covered 
manj^ years hgo Ijy Mallard and Chatelier, with the much lefe# 
manageable mixture (CSj-)-NO). The eff^ts'due to such factors 
and phenomena as length of tube (whether the ends are open or 
closed), the production of vibrp,tory movements of, flame, uniform 
movement, and uniform acceleration yere brought out. The last 
effect was observed'with long tubes open at both ends, of which 
mine galleries are industrial examples ; the results may be serkns 
for the flame is then less liable to pxtinotiqn following a vibration 
of the flame into the cooled products in “the rear of the zone of 
comb&stion. ‘ . , 

. W. Payman has investigated further the propagation of flame 
in complex gaseous mixtures, studying the influence of the percen¬ 
tage of oxygen in the “^atmosphere ” with which inflammable ^as 
is burnt. Some light was thrown on a well-known phenomenon 
that the maximum speed mixture of a gas with air contains usually 
an excess of the .combustible gas. This has been attributed, 
although inconclusively, to the high thermal conductivity oi the 
gas. Payman suggests that it, is rather a case of the influence of 
mass action and flnds support for this by measuring the speed of 
propagation of flame through exjjlosive mixtures of methane or 
hydrogen with different proportions of oxygen and nitrogen. 
Tie “displa;ements” of maximum, speed mixtures from theoretical 
proportions followed—qualitatively at least—the'indicationi of 
the mass law. When the mixture consists of methane with oxygen 
the mass law points to a maximum speed of oombustiorf with 
the theoretical mixture (CH 4 + 208 ) which agreed with the result 
observed. He also ^showed that the “ speeds generalisation ” 
could be more widely applied than shown in previous papers^ 

The propagation ot flame in mixtures of methane* and air in 
vertical f,uli>es and in streams of mixtures has beei\ stq^ed by 
W. Mason and R. V. Wheeler.*' The effect of convection wai 
denjonstrated in thd former case, In mixtures travelling alonj 
tubes* at 35-6^ cm. per second*it was shown that the lower* limi1 
mixture coiftamed only 6 02% CH, compared with 5-4% required 
when stationary. • * 

R. V. Wheeler •* has further investigated the ignition^of methane- 
air mixtures under the influence of the impulsiye electrical discharge. 
He confirmed his prerious obseiVations ** that there is no evidence 
of “ stepped ignition ” but that with clean electrodes the relatife 

•• Chem. Soc. Trans.. 1920,117, 36; J., 1920, 181a* 

•• Oym. Soc. Trans., 1920, 117, 48 ; J., 1920, 181a. 

" Chem. Soe. Trans., J920.117, 1227 j J., 1920, 77»*. 

•.» Chsm. Soc.^rans., 1920, 117, 903 j J., 1920, 592a. 

•» Arm. Septs.. 1917, Si 46 ; Ohem. Soc. Trans., 1917, 111, 130 i J., 1917, 
S78. 
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igniting .current in the primar^ of his induction coil varied in a 
regular cpntinuous manner ■with the variationB of cdinposition of 
\ne mixture ignited^ ■within tha limits of inflammabilrty. Wi^eler 
finds himself in opposition to the opinions of several observeip.’® • 
Aminteresting method suggested by McDavid’* for the determin¬ 
ation of ignition* temperatures by bringing of a soap bubble full of 
gas into contact ■with a hot ■wire of kno^wn tejSperature, has been 
> showTi by A. G. White and J. W. Price’* to be wanting in 
precision. 

The silent burner ha§ great •commercial importance in the con¬ 
struction of domestic gas appliances. H. IJp,^vies’* has fhown 
that the mixture ■with air containing 27 % of a coal gas could be 
burnt most rapidly without producing noise when issuing from all 
tubes tried, although thg actual rate depended on the length and 
diameter of the tube. H. Hartley’* has euggested that thd27% 
mixture probably has the minimum -viscosity and therefore is 
capable of passing through tubes at the maximum speech-without 
the establishment of turbulent motion. 

fhe composition of the products of complete combustion of a fuel 
is governed by the composition of“the fuel and the proportion of 
excess air. The heat capacities of the products of combustion and 
therefore the theoretical tempefatures of combustion depend on the 
composition of product* also. These relationships are of great 
iraportanee in, calculations of thermal efficiencies of heating oper¬ 
ations and necessitate much laborious arithmetical work. This 
can, •however, be obviate)^ by suitable graphical treatmeijt. 
G."B. Hovfarth’* has developed a graphical method applicable to 
fuels of all compositions which minimises the number of 
experimental measurements necessary. %. determination of 
carBon dioxide, given a knowledge of the composition of the fuel, 
enables one to infer the percentage of oxygen in the flue gas and the 
proporfion 'of excess air. By means of other diagrafiis* the heat 
capacity of the products of combustioirand the theoretical tempera¬ 
ture, of combustion can be read off. Considerfible developnients 
of graphical methods of treating fuel calculations'h%ve also been 
made by Wa. Ostwald. His use of the GiJ^bs system»of triangular 
co-ordiMtes’® for the graphical representation of producer-gas 
eompnajjjo«i is interesting and suggestive. This treatment has 
• . 

• Cf. Morgan, “ Principles of Spark Ignition,” Loudon, 1920 ;*al8o Paterson 
and Campbell, Proc. Phya. Soe., 1919, 31, 193. 

” Chem. Soc. Sfmns?, 1917, 111, 1003; J., I9l7, 1264. 

’* GHkm. Soc. Trana., 1919,116, 1248 ; J., 19*0, sfa. 

’> Oaa WorU, 192C/78, 387, 407 j J., 1920, 812a., 

’* a*M J., 1920, 168, 469. 

” J., 1920, 329t. 

’• JTt9l9, 492a. 
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been applied also by F. Schulte" to"the graphical calculation of the 
^ue gases of 'coals. 

W,, T. David’*t has examined photographically the connexioil 
between radiation and pressure of explosiojf of*mixtures of coal gas 
and hydrogen with air with a view to ascertaining the conditions 
governing emission of radiation during explosion- SIhis is important 
in its bearing on the working of internal combustion engines. 

Chemistry op Coal. 

As indicated earlier, the pursuit ^of this ^branch of cbemistry is 
being carried on with increasing energy itt many quarters. Work 
on carbonisation is'dcalt with more particularly in the section on 
“ Gas ” (p. 42). 

Further observations have boon recorded on the properties of 
the four constituents of banded bituminous coal identified •dsy 
Marie C. Stopes.’* This method of measming the properties of 
the constituents of coal separately seems to promise more than the 
study of the mixed bulked samples as hitherto commonly made. 
R. Lessing has recorded the results of carbonisation tests oik the 
four components of Hamstead coal in the small apparatus designed 
by him. Fusain had no coking proi)erties at all, and with durain 
coking was but slightly more markc^. Clarain gave a more coherent 
coke and vitrain the most coherent of all. The difference in the 
yields of products seemed to indicate variation in the character 
of the primary decomposition products. He further* examined “the 
differences between the a.sh obtained from the four constituents. 
Fusain was distinguished by a more \sariable and much higher ash 
content (mainly lime) than the other constituents ; flmain ash 
contained alumina an{l silica almost in the proportions of kaolinite. 
The ashes of clarain and vitrain were both mainly soluble in dilute 
hydrochlorie acid and were possibly residues of plant ashes. These 
results leav% much ground for speculation and the author jjeteves 
that the “refining” of coal by washing is still in a crude state on 
accopnt of lack of knbwlcdge as to Jhc distribution of the ash. 

F. V. Tidesw^U tind R. V. Wfeeelcr have measured the rate of 
jxidation of Khe four proximate constituents of Stopes. Obviously 
this might at first sight* be expected to give more insight into the 
process of spontaneous combustion than measurements madeton 
bulk samples. The differences actually observed were nofrsofficient 
to permit of*conclusiops as to which constituent is responsible for 
jpontaneous combustion. Although fusain absorbed oxygen morb 

U Oluckauf, 1920, 56, 532 ; A, 1920, 812a. . 

■ ’» Phil 1920. 39 , 0«, 84; J., 1920, 218a, .‘>19a. Proc. Sdj). Soc., 

1920. A, 98, 183 ; J., 19^, 812a. 

Proc. Roy. Sfis., 1919, B, 90 , 470 ; J., 1919, 452a, 

»» Ghem. Soc. Tram., 196o, 117, 247, 256 ; J., 1920, 356a. 

« Chem. Soc. Tram., 1920,1J7, 794 ; J., 1,920, 691a. 
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readily .at low temperatures, this position was not maintained 
highei; temperatures, when vitrain seemed to ^ the most 
inflammable consti^ent. 

E. Sinkinson “ has attempveu, aii/iiuugu iiieuueiusiveiy, lo juem-iry 
the constituent of coal which is responsible for its well known action 
on a photograpTiic* plhte. Carbonisation at 600°-560° C. suffices' 
to destroy the active conetituont which ocplirs in the pyridine 
extract. The presence of ox/gon seems essential to the production 
of the photographic effect. , 

The same observer “’Reports <a very interesting attempt to follow 
the carbonisation process by measurement^ of the electrical 
oonduotmty*of the epke product. Whereas rsiw coal is an insulator, 
coke has marked conducting power, presumed to be due to free 
graphitic carbon. It ^as found that the resistance of coal and 
also of cellulose broke down at temperatures round about 6ff0° C., 
presumably due to the liberation of sufficient free carbon to form a 
conducting bridge, and at higher temperatures the conductivity 
rose rapidly. Only five coals, one of which was non-coking, were 
te.sfcd. Tile results are insufficient to allow of generalising, but 
it is perhaps .significant that the lowelft figure (460°) was found with 
the non-coking coal. 

R. Kempf records a hysteresis effect in the evolution of the 
moisture of coal. The moisture (iontent of the coal in apparent 
c(p*ilibrium w^-h the atmosphefe depended on previous treatment, 
so that it is insufficient to de.scribe a sample as “ air dried ” ; the 
actufj moisture content should be stated. 

tinder the auspices of the Lancashire and (Cheshire Coal Research 
Association, F. S. Sinnatt is studying the properties of the local 
coals, issuing results in the form of conveSient bulletins. F. S. 
Sinflatt and A. Grounds have studied the well kn<wn caking test, 
originally suggested by Campredon. J. T. Dunn** criticised the 
use of ^and as inert material owing to the possibility ol reaction 
tt'ith ash constituents and suggested anthracite as preferable. 
The authors have made a much*more comprehen^ve study in,\(ffiich 
electrode carbon crushed to powders of varying firfcn#s8 was used. 
Grain size had an enormaus effect on the,apparent Caking power 
and the curve connecting agglutinating power with grain size was 
found a characteristic of a given coal. Clearly the test is 

one requiring the Siost careful •standardisation to obtain even 
mmparative figiu"es, while it is doubtful if absolute values will be 
attainable. The hnown deleterious influence of fine washery 

“ C»m. Soc. Trana., 1920, 117, 165 ; J., 192«i 36^4. 

Ghem. Soc. Trat^., 1920, 117, 839 ; J., 1920, OJU. 

MiU. K. MaterialprUS; 1920, 37, 178 ; J.,*1920, 620a. 

“ J., 1920, 83t. 

*” 3^^913, 397. 
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eluny on the coking of coal in ovfens is also evident from these 
fesults. It & also suggested that the admixture of fines might be 
advaiptageouMy employed to tender, excessively caking coals mof& 
saitable for steaming. F. S. Sinnatt and B.,MoOTe have described 
experiments to determine the relative ignition temperatui;ps of 
finely divided coal using an apps,ratua similaato,thatj.of H. Moore.®* 
They found that at certain temperatpres coals would glow, but 
were reluctant to ignite with visible flame. These temperatures 
they believed coincided with the evolution of volatile matter which 
extinguished flame by exceeding ,the liinits of inflammability. 
Coals known to be liable to spontaneous igfiition did not show this 
peculiLity. F. S.'Sinnatt, H. Stem, and F. Bayjey®® report 
that the material taken from the dust coUeoW of a belt picking 
room contained 49% of fusain which ignites with considerable ease 
at a law temperature anc^ may promote the'firing of coal. 

The shortcomings of the Kjeldahl process have been emphasized 
again by A. Parker,®" who found it impossible to establish a nitrogen 
salance sheet in carbonisation tests until he applied a modified 
Dumas method.*^ ■ 

F. Fischer®® states that the Eschka method yields results much too 
ow when the percentage of sulphur in coal is high. He reports a 
jase in which 7'7% was found as against 9'8% in a sealed tube. 

A. B. Powell and S. W. Parr *® believe ^hat the sulphiu content 
)f coal is of fourtyrpes, “resinic organic,” soluble in phenol, “humus 
irganic,” pyritic and sulphate, and have devisrf* methods lor 
letermining the relative proportions of these. They have studied 
■he behaviour of the four types in carbonisation. The resinid and 
ome of the humus sulphur is believed to be retained by tfie coke. 

A. B. Powell®® has ^studied the behaviour of the different kinds 
if sulphtu* in coal carbonised alone or in a current of hydrogen. 
Vithout hydrogen both pyrites and sulphates are converted into 
ulphides and the proportion of the sulphur in organic cpmbjujBtion 
aay increase. In presence of hydrogen at 1000° C. practically all 
he i^ulphur is removed as hydrogep sulphide which suggests the 
lOSsibiEty of routing the sulpimr content of coke by suitable 
reatment. The effect of diluted hydrogen such as coal gas is 
imilar though less prondanced, and these* reactions play an impor- 
ant part in carbonisation. No carbon bisulphide was^formed in 

” J., 1920, 72t. C/. Wheeler, CAetn Soe. Tram., It 18,113, 94^^ 

•• J., 1917, 109. • 

•® Bull. 6, Lanca. and Cheshire Coal Research Assoc., 1920 ; J., 1920, 438i 
»• Qas J., 1920, 150, 604 ; J.f 1920, 507a. 

« See ^., 1919, 399a j 'Anns Repts., 1919, 4, 679. 

*® Oes. Abhandl. zur Kenptnis der KoMe, 1918, 3, 98 ; 1920, 146a. 

»» fiuU. Eng. E:Bpt. Slot. lUiAoU Univ. ; Oas J., 1920?149, 79 ; J., J920, 
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any test,at low temperatures, Aid it is inferred that when present 
in coal gas it is a secondary product of reaction bettreen carbon 
^md hydrogen sulphide. , . , • ' 

Another interesting pote on the pyrites in American coaf, by 
H. F.,Yancey,” contains the suggestion that at least 1,600,000' tons 
of pyrites conqpntr 9 .tei could be rqpovered, and that these would 
usually be suitable for use ip sulphuric acid manufacture. Low in 
, arsenic and phosphorus, much of the burnt cinder could be sent 
tb the blast furnace. 

The focussing of attention op the minor constituents of coal is 
to be welcomed. Ther^is a large quantity of coal in this country, 
often of hjgh,fucl value, which is undesirably riSh in sulphur.* TUs 
at once limits its spiiere of usefulness. For carbonisation, either 
in coke ovens or gasworks, it is impossible to use the coal which may, 
h<W/ever, give excellent j^elds of by-products. Even when usgd for 
ordinary fuel purposes, it is undesirable to turn such quantities of 
oxides of sulphur into the atmosphere. The sulphur, uriortunately, 
is often mainly organic, and washing is ineffegtive. The’rational 
treatment of these coals must bo regarded as an unsolved and 
urgent problem of fuel technology. 

A. L. Booth*' advocates the selection of coal for fuel purposes 
in accordance with the observations on transparent sections under 
the microscope. Chemical classification fails to distinguish between 
coals of essentially different character, viz., (a) humic coals from the 
leaves and wftody tissues suitable for steam raising, (b) spore 
coals for producer work. Cannels differ widely from these and are 
suitaSle for reverberatory •furnaces. The microscope is, it as 
claimed, a sure guide to the suitability of a coal for varying technical 
purposes. , 

^^Chem. and Met. Eng., 1920, 23, 105 ; J., 1920, 187a. 

J. Iron*and Sited Inst., 1920, 62, 271 ; J., 1920, 683a, 



GAS—DES'TKUCTIVE .r>ISTlLLATION— 
TAB PBODUCTS. 
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B^y Geoffeey Weyman* D.Sc.. 

Chief Chemist, Newcastle-iij)on-Tyne and OatMicad das 'Company. 

The progress of applied chemistry in the carbonising industjics 
has Ijcen greatly hampered by delays in the supply of jdant, and 
by general labour difficulties. Often the ajijdication of a new 
principle has been delayed by the impossibility of getting plant 
or labour until the ‘seasonal or economic situation had changed for 
the worse. Many new ideas, developed as far as possible, await 
more favourable industrial coliditions before being placed on a 
large-scale basis. Reconstruction has been similarly handicapped 
owing to skilled labour being requited in many other directions. 

Although the hopes of the gas indubtry for better financial 
conditions may in part be realise'd at the end of. the year, ‘the 
impetus which such should give to development is not yet to be 
se^en. The supply of the chief rawimaterial, coal, has betn^so 
vmoertain that selection of coal suitable for any particular purpose 
has been practically impossible. A very great economy could be 
effected if the variouSi coals could be restricted to those uses for 
which they are^particularly suited. ,, 

Many of the problems of the gas chemist will never be realised 
until the coistitution of coal has been revealed. The investigation 
of different methods .of carbonisation and comparison of results 
begifis.to reveal vqluahle inform^tidn in this respect, and any»new 
work is wortfiy^’of study by those undertaking research into this 
quefstion. • ^ i 

In reviewing the year the general economic conditions mqpt 
be kept closely in mind. In no previous yeaV has this»5»san more 
necessary; for the high prices .of coke an<f other by-products 
has exerted if far-reaching effect on the processes favoured. ‘ 

The economics of the gas industry particularly in relation to 
electric supply has been the subject of many reviews. Jrt^e 
this asjfect is treated from a general standpoint in the section on 
" Fuel,” it will be useftil tA discuss the particular efficiency fifures 
of £h,e gas and coke industries. A clear statement of thse general 
efficiency of gas'H^orks’ practice with discjission of future possBKuties 
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OAS—DESTRUCTIVE DISTILLATldN-yTAR .rBO'DUOTS. * 

• I 

is given.by Sir Dugald Clerk* ^nd may be taken as closely repre¬ 
senting tjie by-product industry. The best practice of larbonisatiop 
‘for production of ers-ight coaJ-gas ^ives the followfng supply of 
heat in the various foijns :— 


As coal gas .. 


25 

As . 


54 

As tar 

• 


•• *• ^ 

Total ., ?. 


.. * .. 85 

Hoat used and lost 


15 

Heat of oi'ig^al coal* 


100 


In addition allowance should be made for jisoducts recovsted of 
which ndne*or only part can Ixs reckoned on a thermal basis. 
If the whole of the heat lost be debited against the gas the thermal 
efficiency of gas producMon is in the best case 62-5%, but on the 
average efficiency throughout the country only 46%. By the 
introduction of water-gas the total heat of the gas has been raised 
to 30% but as water-gas generation is less efficient (58%)<the total 
thermal efficiency is reduced. * 

The Final Report of the Nitrogen Products Committee* also 
presents a thermal balance sheet t)f gas and coke oven practice 
in which the general efficiency of the carbonising plant is given as 
73-7% rising on occasion to (^er 82%. Naturally the tendency 
to convert more and nfore of the energy of the solid coal into 
gaifcious form <nakcs it more difficult to improve on these figures. 
Extremely interesting figures are given in respect to power pro¬ 
duction on a large scale fiipm different systems, with estimates 
of caihtal* and operating costs, and revenue from by-products. 
These briefly show that the by-product system can hardly compete 
with direct-fired sy.stems for large-seal? power production, 
although ipuch depends on the. ratio of the values of the by-products 
to t^at of the coal. It is important not to lose sight of the fact 
that tTie vklue of the by-products allowed is mostly *the value 
of the crude products as delivered from the carbonising plants, 
l)ut,as these raw materials afe worked up injo a large nulnber 
of commodities of increasing value, the total 'g^n would be 
considerably more than represented. ^ • 

Jn a very important paper, E. G. Stewart ’ gives similar figures 
for the^iilteicncy of itiodem gas manufacture. He finds that 66% of 
the heat value of tMh coal appeam in the coke. Of this 16% is used 
%.8 fuel, which is made up of 8-6% passing to the retofts, 34% lost 
through radiation and in the ashes, and 4% leaving as sensible heat 
in thiiflue gaSes. Of the heat given tS the setort, 3% is involved 
in carbonisation, 2-3% is carried away %y the gases lea'rtng and 


WMa J., 1920,150. 479 ; J., 1920, 357a 
* M. Mun. Inv. Dept., 1920, 171. 
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3‘3% in the hot coke leaving. Consideration will show that thes« 
losses may be somewhat reduced. The heat carried away in th< 
coal-^as may be iij part recovered b,v using water-cooled cbndense!ri 
and feeding the hot water to the boilers.^ Tne heat in the ook« 
leaving is appreciably diminished in vertical retort systems ,wher« 
it is used for preheating the, primary and qeooi\dary air. Th« 
heat in the wastf; gases is often brought to a low figure bj 
regeneration. The function of lossts by radiation has been giver 
some attention, as the better working conditions on the newej 
retort houses befar witness. Tl^e use of better conducting 
materials with consequent lower combustion flue temperaturei 
tends* to reduce Such losses. In this connexion papers bj 
K. Bunte* and G. DougilP are very suggestive. 

It is interesting to note that the Joint Sub-Committee of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers and the iJniversity of Leeds h*V« 
obtained new figures for the heat of decomposition of coal by oar 
bonisation. They found an average heat absorption of 1'8% 
confirming Bamum’s results, and in opposition to those oi 
Euchene, and concluded that the heat of decomposition of the ooai 
used in the tests was certainly very small, and probably negative 
in sign. 

Steaming .—Steaming in vertical jetorts has received a good dea 
of attention. The extensive and detailed results of the trials carriec 
out by the Joint Research Sub-Cbmmittee of the Institution ol 
Gas Engineers and the University of Leeds,® should be studied 
in the original. Generally speaking, there seems to be a,limii 
td which steaming can be profitably Sanied, and naturfilly it is a 
question of deciding this limit according to the coal used and 
conditions, which varf from place'to place and, from time to time, 
The Report provides a firm basis on which to work and is an excel 
lent example bf a large-scale trial. The coal used’ was 1-in. 
washed not* of a semi-caking variety. The steam usedtrauged 
from nil to 60% in five ccumparative tests, in which the steam 
was .increased by approximately 1?.% in each case. Taking the 
results' on the diry basis, the gas made varied between 10,381: tc 
21,849 cb.ft.^'per ton at the two limits, and the calorific value 
from 544 B.Th.U. gros^to 410 B.Th.U.'gross. The total heat in 
the gas, therefore, increased from 6’649 million B.Th.'^. to 8'95S 
million B.Th.U. The total heat contents of tlv? producte^ailabk 
for sale was graduaily reduoSl from 83'18 to 77'92%. Th^ 
eflSoiency of gas production reached a maximum of 62-09% in the 
fourth test where the total yield of gas was 19',902 fsb.ft. per ton, 
while tfce efficiency of carbonisation fell below 80% only In the 

* J. GaOiehuchl., 1926; Ota J., 1920,168. 389. 

‘ Oo»J., 1920,162, 4ip. 

• 4th Report i* Oaa J., 1920, 180»804 j J., 1920, 807a. 
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fifth extreme case to 77-92%. The yield’ of coke fell from 
13‘28 o\rt. to 11-62 cwt. The quality of the extra glis made due 

steaming was calculated fnd -the value if shown to have 
dropped from 342 to 274 B.Th.U. gross. It is interesting tiTnol^ 
that jbhe percentage of olefinio hydrocarbons was maintained in 
this extra gas, evqp at the extreqie limit of steaming, but the- 
methane fell away. The ^ditional amount,of carbon dioxide 
, formed presents a serious drawback to exteifsive steaming. The 
hydrogen sulphide decreased on a percentage basis but increased 
in total volume. The^ yield qf cyanogen in the gas and liquor 
was almost constant. * Calculated as pure ammonium sulphate 
the tota^ yipld of ammonia rose from 36-3 tt 43-9 lb. pdt ton. 
The coke varied little in appearance and physical properties and 
the volatile matter was practically the same—an observation 
which supports the ide& that steam does not materially hplp in 
driving out the volatile matter, but effects conservation by 
diluting the hydrocarbons and removing them from deleterious 
influences. The ash rose from 10-1 to 15-1% on the* reduced 
yieid of coke. Tar (dry) increased from 14-6 to 23-7 gallons per" 
ton and contained an increasing amount of soft pitch, but less free 
carbon. An interesting attempt was made at complete gasification. 

C. F. Tooby ’ regards steamiqg in vertical retorts as a step towards 
complete gasification, although it might not be advisable to gasify 
thg whole of the coke in this wfiy. It would appear that the extra* 
gas can be fnade more cheaply than by generating water-.gas 
separately, unless losses during the “blow” are minimised in 
some waj. It is pointed (fdt that in vertical retorts there must 
be a reduction in the rate of coal throughput when steaming com¬ 
pared -with the maximum rate without stiaming. High bottom 
heats are advocated as a means of reducing this disadvantage. 
Comparison is made between complete gasification in Mond pro¬ 
ducer* and verticals without steaming, and also wfeen the coke 
from the latter is converted injo water-gas in a separate 
generator. * , 

fi. Strache® advocates primary^carbonisation* fallowed by exten¬ 
sive steaming, and claims a greater yield of by-pfoducts and a 
larger yield of heat units in the gas than -^ould result from separate 
^neratjjjp of the water-gas. 

Considerable trouble has beep experienced in the reduction of 
• the heats and undue consumpfion of steaba when Wet steam ha» 
been used. To oyercome this difficulty the steam has been super- 
heatgd by paesage through tubes inserted in^the waste gas circula¬ 
ting flues of the Glover-West system, hr even by building in the 


^ J., 1920,149, 802. . 
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tubes in the walls of the setting, sb that the steam may enter the 
retorts in a iiighly superheated condition.' 

The use of ste^fm is naturally (jonditionod by the heats beiA^ 
mai:^ained, and the carbon dioxide contept fcf the crude gas has 
been'found to provide a good indication that this is so. 

Steaming in horizontal retprts has notefopnd ,the same con¬ 
venience of applicyition. ^ 

Vertical Retorts. 

Difficulties experienced in carbonising Durham coals have 
given rise to the impression that Such ar^? unsuitable for vertical 
plant?, chiefly owiijg to the reduced daily makes. T. Hardie and 
C. Dru Druryagree that while Durham coal requites Somewhat 
diflferent and more strenuous treatment, there is no difficulty in 
using it provided that the heats are mamtained. G. Wcymaft“ 
points out that the ouals from the Durham area are of many 
different types ; some of these require more heating than others 
to coke them. The vertical retort is very discriminating in this 
respect, as the variation in rate of carbonisation is easily seen and 
appreciated. By selection of coals the capacity of a continuous 
vertical plant may bo increased'25-30%. A method for determining 
this factor experimentally is described. 

It is interesting to find that bott at home and abroad attempts 
have been made to use coal gas for heating retort settings by 
turning the gas direct into the jKoducer-gas lluei^, and shutting 
down the producer. The chief trouble appears to have been due 
to imperfect mixing of gas and air iq the combustion flues v'hich 
were designed to take mixtures of producer-gas and <air. The 
application of a suitable burner would no doubt overcome this 
difficulty. 

lorizorvlal Retorts. 

Progress has been made in these installations by more ^cperal 
introduction of retort house governors followed in many cases by 
the use of dry mains. 

The interesting . research of F* Dufton and J. W. Cobb'I on 
the high-tempeA.ture reactions of benzene and toluene forms an 
extension of the previous work of the Gas Research Fellow at the 
University of Leeds, dealing with the influence of red-hot coke qn 
the products of carbonisation. In the work'now desoft!»»d a gas 
either of an inert chajacter, sucb as nitrogenr or active, such as 
hydrogen, w£s saturated with pure benzene or toluene and passed 
through coke at various fjemperatures. With s, time of contact 

• Wpodall, Duckham, aiM Jones, and M. Duckham, E.P. 1^,539 i 
Goa J., 1920,152. 34 ; J.„ 1920, 715a. 

>» GasJ., 19^0,150, 260, 260. 

“ J., 1920, 168t. I 

>• GaitJ., 1920.''150, 688; f, 1920, 611 a^ 
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of 12 secs, in inert gas, benzeift began to form condensation pro¬ 
ducts at 500° C., the first being diphenyl. At 750° C. jHore complex 
eaturated* compounds formed agd at^920° C. fre% carbon appeared 
in quantity. The fAmation of diphenyl is reversible. In presence 
of hydrogen benzene il stable at 800° C. Toluene is subject to 
condensation in an inejt gas at 660° C., one product being stilbene. • 
At 750° C. naphthalene, diphenyl, anthraceijp, and soft pitch 
formed. When hydrogen -Sras present condertsation was delayed 
and toluene reduced to benzene and methane. Xylene and cresol 
in the presence of hydrogen yielded toluene and benzene.*’ 

From the amount of'phenolic substances found in low tempera¬ 
ture tar and the fact that phenols are easily roduced by hyclrogen 
to toluene, and the Itoluene to benzene and methane, it seems pro¬ 
bable that the benzenoid hydrocarbons are derived from the 
os,ygenated comiwunds <Ji the coal. 

Complete Omification. 

Complete gasification is finding many advocates ** as a source 
of obeap heat, light, and power, and with increasing scarcity of oil 
becomes a more useful proposition than carburetted water-gas 
manufacture. Results from the plants at Grantham, Normanton, 
Sheffield, and Bolton will bo awaited with interest. Such plants 
might be very useful in suppj'ftaenting and forming a standby to 
tow'n supply from coke oVens. 

Gombined pjants in which thfc coal is first carbonised and then 
completely gasified have drawn much attention and possess the 
advantage that by-produc^ are recovered. The system pf 
H.*Strach»*’ consists of a vertical retort superimposed on a pro¬ 
ducer. The producer is worked up to incandescence by a blast, 
and the blast gases passed up through heating^ues arranged aroimd 
theA'etort to a superheater which heats up the l^ge amount of 
steam u.se<l. On turning this steam to the producer the exits to 
tjie ffea1;ing'flucs are checked and the water-gas passing to^he retort 
helps in carbonising the coal. Arrangements are also made for 
taking off the water-gas prior td passing into the Retort and treating 
it separately from the coal gas. (Tther plants afte! tl»e same style 
have been projected.'® At Harrogate, c(mbined gasification has 
been obtained by pushing the hot coke from horizontal settings 
info a ■yj^r-gas generator situated at a lower level. During the 
blast the generator gas is used to«heat the retorts while during the 
»un the hot blue gas passes through the retorf. The effect is similar 

See Young Memorial Lecture, Qas >/.,111918, 143, 482 j Ann. Bepts., 
1918, 4^,49; onfl F. Fischer and H. Schrader, 1920, 1, 4, 

22 ; J., 1920, 740a. * 

TimeSy Eng. ^ppl., 1920, March ; J., M)20, ^24k. 

*“e.P. 117,083 ; J., 1920, 439a. • 

F. Broadhead, E.P. 122,179 ;.J., 1920. SfeSA. 
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to that obtained by carbonising th6 coal at fairly low temperatures, 
and the tar'is very iuid. A yield of 60,000 cb. ft. of gas of 325 
B.T^.U. groiis at the rate of 200,000 cb. ft. per 24 hrs. is recorded.'*’’ 

. In a most interesting paper H. J. Ho^sman and J. W. Cobb 
review the possibilities involved were a cheap supply of oxygen 
available in large quantities. Jhe heating ci retort;* could be made 
internal and the bad conductivity of retort materials and the high 
heats necessary in the combustion' flues could bo avoided. The, 
process of carbonisation could be carried to complete gasification 
or restricted to partial gasificatioq with great ease. An efficiency 
of 90% is considered possible for compiete gasification.^® The 
question is of particular interest in Prance and Switzerland, where 
water power is sufficient for a large-scale generation of power for 
separating the oxygen from the atmosphere.^* 

Low Temperature Carbonisaiion. 

The ^ssibilities of this method of carbonisation are being slowly 
developed on medium size plants. C. D. Burney prefers internal 
heating,*® and passes hot furnace gases through the hollow parts of 
a screw or mechanical arrangement which functions both as a 
heat distributor and as a means of moving the charge through the 
retort. Provision is made for drawling off the products from different 
parts of the retort and condensing sepairately. The tunnel oven is 
also proposed for this purpose, jn which the material is passed 
through the horizontal retort in trucks. Transverse walls project 
downwards at intervals just sufficiently to allow clearance for the 
trucks. Distillates are withdrawn 'from the pockets so formed, 
thus effecting a fractional distillation.** " 

Troubles in comvexion with drawing the charge at an even 
rate through the retort similar to those experienced in the qarlier 
vertical retort high-temperature systems, have led to several 
attempt? to destroy the caking power of the coal by iflow pre¬ 
heating prior to introduction to the retort proper,** an expedient 
also put forward as a preliminary treatment for coal to be used 
subsequently jn'a producer.*®. 

H. K. Itenson and E. E. Canfield** describe the result of 
carbonising an inferior coal of a typd common in this country. 
Yields of gas and compositions are given for different carbonising 
temperatures. A well-defined decomposition point''>4as found 

J* aw A, 1920,152, 283. 

1® Oaa J., 1920, 160 , 640; J., 1920, 608a. 

»• M. Zollikofer, Gfas J., C920,152, 30. 

*«^,E.P. 136,686 ; J., 1020, 149a. 

n C. Dressier, E.P.,.149,086 ; J., 1920, 662a. 

** G.P. 30\,602 J J., 1920, 149a j E.P. 136,888. 

*» .E.P. 123,738; J.J 1920, 478a. 

** J. Ind. Ehg. Ghem., 1920,12. 443; jl., 1920, 438 a. 
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between 350° and 400° C., whio& marked a maximum^ the yield 
j^tar oil and an abrupt rise in the quantity of methane and hydrogen^ 
evolved. The maxigium amouftt of raw oil was fibout 3'6% o#'the 
weight of the coal. » 

Th» semi-coke resulting in most oases docs not seem to have 
proved of domestic ufllity, and the tendency is to use up the 
carbonaceous residue by briquetting for use pf producers or for 
•carbonising at high temperature in retorts. E. Roser®* carbonises 
the coal in a rotary kiln at a low temperature, cojleots the tar and 
oils, briquettes the sem^coke a»d uses it in a producer. He con¬ 
siders that the heating value of the gas obtained is only one-jsixth 
less than the iieat obtained when the same coal is used direct in a 
producer, and the yield of tar oils more than compensates for this 
• difference. F. Fischer aqd W. Gluud“* found in one specimen of 
seirii-ooke 1-9% of nitrogen on the ash-frecfbasis, correspondiiig t6 
two-thirds of the nitrogen of the original coal. When heated 
above 576° C. it gave up one third of the nitrogen as aipmonia, 
while in a current of steam almost the whole*was so liberated. 
The* distribution of the nitrogen in the process is examined 
by W. Gluud and P. K. Breuer.” . The only serious shortcoming 
of the semi-coke as a fuel was its friability. The use of 
the residue as a fuel suspentted in oil or in a powdered con¬ 
dition may make a very, considerable difference to low-tempera¬ 
ture, processes. An extreme case of low-temperature work is 
provided by a system in which distillation is effected at 200°-300°C. 
by metallic electrical resistance heaters which subdivide the charge. 
The process takes 20 hrs., and gives a liquid product resembling 
petroleum.** A. E. Beet and A. E. Findley propose to separate 
coking slack into three grades by flotation, uskig the middle grade 
for l»w-temperature use. This grade, which is 17-34% of the 
whole, woufd yield a semi-coke with 7-12% of a'Sh, 6-10% of 
volatile matter, and 20-25 gallons of oil per ton with 41-15 ft. 
of sulphate of ammonia and 7000 cb. fh of ricji gas.** 

A satisfactory yield of ammonia does not seem to be possible 
unlesithe semi-ooke is subjected to afliigher temperature,. Steaming 
during carbonisation does i^ot help in this respect.** 

Coke Ovens. 

The u^^f by-product coke-ovens is steadily increasing. The 
Nitrogen Products Committee’s BSeport already referred to gives 
two-thirds of the coal as being carbonised in such ovens in this 

*' StM u. iko, 40 , 741; J., 1920, SoSa. 

•» alem. Zentr., 1919, 90 , IV., 880; J., 1920,*93a. 218a. 

” Chem. Zen.tr., 1889. 90 , IV., 1066 ; J., lOJO, 2*0 a. ’ 

*» 1S.P. 137,872 : J., 1920, 222a. 

* »-qg< i /., 1920, 161 , 670. 

’* ZT/. Oampfkeesel, 1920. 
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country, whjje in America the number of by-product ovens exceeded 
•that of beelpve ovens in 1919. ■ ^ 

The ConferencS on By-Product Coking keld at the Annual 
Meeting of the Society at Newcastle-upon-Tyne during the year 
under review was both interesting and important,®* ' 

A. H. Middleton®* finds tha'u if the flueless'spaCe at the top of 
coke ovens is incTreased paraffinoid hydrocarbons appear in the 
recovered benzol, the quality of which therefore diminishes.' 
Ammonia recovery tends to increase. When smaller charges were 
introduced the paraffins disappeaied. By maintaining the heats 
well ^o the top apd again charging full, satisfactory conditions 
were obtained. These results may be contrasted • with similar 
phenomena found in gasworks practice. 

The shorter time required for coke ovens of the same width in' 
Amtirica to work off a aharge compared with British plants (about 
60%) is considered by J. I. Thompson®® to be due to the more 
extensive use of silica brick in America and consequent employment 
of higher heats with better conductivity. J. Enzenauer ® ® comparing 
the silica brick (SiOj=95%), and fireclay brick (SiO2=80%) finds 
that the former gives a coking period of 5 hrs. less and after 4-5 
years’ use it is in better condition, having suffered less from corro¬ 
sion and erosion. The use of silic- brick, it is pointed out, might 
lead to the recovery of smaller yields of by-products owing to the 
tendency to employ higher temperatures. In gaqworks both at 
home and abroad satisfaction has been obtained with composite 
settings built up of fireclay where thp wear and tear is great, and 
silica brick in the middle where the maximum transference of heat 
is required. In this respect the views of W. H. Fulweiler and J. H. 
Taussig should be cdasulted.®® 

The question of heating coke ovens with producer gas has'been 
been the subject of consideration. T. B. Smith®' rexjommends 
inferior Cotfi producers with ammonia recovery and gives a favour¬ 
able balance sheet. ^,J. Beclcer and F. W. Sperr®* recommend this 
system of heating as being capable of more easy adjustment and 
giving more^uniform heating. ‘ 

Attention is again called by W. J. !gees®® to the corrosion of 
coke oven walls by salt. It is found that the action is more severe 
on fireclay than on the more silicious materials. 

»1 J., 1920, 1941 seg.j 248 e. 

®® Bas V^orld, 1920, 72, Coldng Sect., Jan 3rd, 13 ; J., 1920, 94a. 

«® Baa World, 1920, 72, Coking Sect., May 1st, 14., 

»' Bluckatrf, 1920, 66, 78d"; J., 1920, 713a. 

®® J. Ind. Eng. Ghent., 1919,11, 1163; J., 1920, 93a. 

•' Bas World, 1920, C2, Coking Sect, Jan. 3rd, 10. V 
Bas WorK 1920, 78, CoHng Sect., Sept. 4th, 10. 

" J., 1920, 1971; Bus World, 1920, 72, Coking Sect., June'6tli,^9; J., 
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W. A.’Ward’* gives an extensive and detailed paf)er on coke, 
•ven contraction, which shoul^ be consulted by those concejned 
with the design of ifew installations. 

The practice of addifig large amounts of water to the coal as 
charged is being jconsidprably modi^ed and meets with condemna- 
tion by H. Thwaite** and E. W. Smith.** Any ^vantages derived 
from the presence of steani driven off from this water are not 
suflScient to counterbalance the disadvantages of the extra heat 
required to expel it, the effect on the walls, tod the strain on 
exhausters, condensers,’’and otW plant. H. Thwaite considers 
that an extra carbonising period of two hours is*required for 4very 
2% of moisture over 10% and recommends as the optimum 8-10%.. 

0. Hinselmann** applies steaming to coke ovens by passing 
•steam into the nearly eftked ovens and using the water-gs^ so 
generated to help in transferring heat to newly charged ovens. 

The work of S. R. Illingworth** is most important. Four coals 
were examined comparatively and the results oJ)tained justify the 
hopq that much progress will be made by such study. Coking 
property is ascribed solely to the resinio portion, and this portion 
of the coal suffers progre.ssive destruhtion at 450° C. Experiments 
to find the amount of resinic matter which must be left in order 
to produce a coherent residue show that there is a difference in 
the cementing power of the resinic portions of the four coals exam¬ 
ined? The author considers thaf the plasticity of coal on heating 
is duo to the liquation of the resins which melt at 200° C. and 
arc fluid at 350° C. As the temperature is raised the resins 
decompose,*leaving a skeleton of carbon around the non-melting 
constituents. The subsequent properties of,the coke not only 
depend on the amount and properties of the resins but also on the 
paralfel deepmposition of the ^-cellulosic constituents during the 
cruciaj j)eriod when the resins have reached their flui^ qpndition 
and are dec6mpo8ing. A strong evolution of gas at the critical 
period produces a less dense coke. Et Sinkiftson** suggests that 
the formation of free carbon whiqji provides an ^electrical con¬ 
ductivity and takes place at about 500° C. is due to the decom- 
posilson of the cellulosic coifttituents, since callulose itseft undergoes 
a sijiilar change. 

F. S. Siwiatt and Jt. Grouftds** find that the caking power of 
Lancashire coals values considera|}ly. Wor|f in connexion with 
tte “ agglutinating power ” of coal led to the observation that 

•“ J., 1920, l^T. * 

•” Gtu World, 1920, 72, Coking Sect., Apr. Srd) 38; J., 1920, 367a» 

*• J., 1920, 194t. , 
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of higher sulphides is brought about. On ojddation in presence 
of steam ferrous sulphate results. This may be decomposed by 
■ammonia and the ammonium sulphate removed in solution 
crystallised. On’a small sdale, hsing the "ivaste gases from a 
sulphate of ammonia plant, 30% of the spent oxide was removed 
as ferrous sulphate. ^ 

In revivifying oxide in the ‘boxes when the' box' has been shut 
off from the main’" gas stream, 0. ‘Evans®’ prefers to draw air 
through under a slight suction to avoid local heating. 

W. J. Dibdin applies a well-known reaction, 
3S-(-2H,0^2&sS-hSO;, 

to drive off sulphdr from spent oxide by heating the l/itter in a 
current of superheated steam. On condensation the sulphur is 
again deposited by the reverse reaction.®* 

a result of negotiation between the purchasers of spent oxide 
and the National Gas Council, the Marsden sulphuric acid method 
has been adopted as a standard method for estimating sulphur in 
spent oxide. Methods of sampling were also agreed upon.®® 

In the removal of carbon bisulphide the Carpenter-Evans process 
still remains the only method used on a largo scale. A patent®' of 
J. H. Corthesy and S. T. S. Castelli proposes to replace the nickel 
catalyst by granulated alumina high-grade bauxite. It is 
possible that this catalyst may be affected by the burning off of 
the carbon. In considering the removal of carbon bisulphide^the 
process of 0. Guillet,®’ which uses the reaction, ‘ 
CS.-|-2H20=2HjS-)-C0„ 

should not be lost sight of. The catalyst removes the hydrogen 
sulphide already present in the gas, as well as that formed in the 
reaction. Owing to the heat liberated by absorption and oxidation 
of the hydrogen sulphide the process is nearly self-ppporting. 
This process probably accounts for the observation of G. Weyman®* 
that oxid^;iflirifiers may remove an appreciable portion of the' carbon 
bisulphide. In the 5ideal-Taylor process a compound catalyst is 
emjrfoyed which is not allowed to* absorb the hydrogen sulphide 
formed.®* Ifhis'’necessitates eScternal heating of the gas and 
catalyst, and provision of plant for the removal of the trace of 
hydrogen sulphide formed. 

Carbon bisulphide is also removed by oil-washing benzol. 
The extent of the removal is normally about' 7 to 10 grains per 
« • ' 

®> Oas J., 1919,148, 726 ; J., 1920, 96a. 

'^E.P. 141,172; J., 1920,440a. 

“ Qaa J., 1920, 160 , 141; J., 1920, 402a. 

“ E.P. 143,641: X, 19?0, 610a. 

" E.P. 18,597, 1913 ? .4n*. Septa., 1916,1, 48 
*® loc, CUa * • 

Ann. Reptst, 1919,^. 64. 
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lOOcb.ft. on gas carrying 25 graiiis per lOOob.ft. BtR.Hamilton"* 
proposes’to use this method for reducing the very high sulphur 
«*ntent of the gas from Nova Scotian coals. From 0-5 to 1 gdloET 
of paraffin oil per 1,#00 cb. ft. iS to bh used in a set of steel tofrers, 

4 ft. diam. and 16 ft. high, packed with grids. 

Ammonia. 

Statistics of the production of ammonia afid its compounds 
(jpmpiled from the Ministry of Munitions returns made for 1918 
are presented by 1). V. Hollingworth and E. J.^Eottrell." Calcu¬ 
lated at 25% Bulphatf^ of ammonia the average yield from gas 
concerns was 22-42 lb. per ton of coal carbonised. The average 
yield of individual wprks was only 18-4 lb. per ton, which gives an 
indication of the losses which must be occurring in the smaller 
works, particularly wheq account is taken of the fact that if the 
crude liquor is sold as such the returns .are based on the»total 
content and do not include the losses sustained in the subsequent 
working up. Besides working their liquor up to sulphate, many 
of the larger works make concentrated liquor or use ammonia as a 
reagent, when larger losses would naturally be expected to occur. 
The number of works recovering less than 20 lb. per ton is more 
than half the total and responsible for five million tons of wet coal. 
The huge losses in the smallenworks are considered to be due to 
disregard of yields, losses by evaporation during transference and 
stojage, and loss in the spent hquor when sulphate is made. At ‘ 
the beginning of 1918 no less than 336 gasworks carbonising 135,000 
tons fil coal per annum wore wasting the whole of the liquor pro¬ 
duced. IVfcst of those would be situated in country districts, and 
one would suppose that some trial might have been made of direct 
application of the liquor as a fumigant anditnanure after suitable 
dili^on.** 

The reebvery from coke ovens is distinctly higMer, and in 116 
instSllations the average yield is given as 26-1 lb. with *n average 
individual yield of 27-1 lb. That the latter figure is higher is 
ascribed to the low nitrogen eontent of many of the coke-oven 
coafs. Only seven works recovered less than 201b. 

These figures may be qpmpared with producer-gas-plants where 
the average recovery of 25 works was abSut 61 lb. Two of these 
rdbovere^ver 100 lb. per ton of dry coal; at one of these slaked 
lime was added to*the charge. , 

. The recovery in 1920 in gas -^orks has Itecn helped by the pre¬ 
valence of “ steaming,” but it is possible that losses have been 
somewhat inareased by the lower strength of the liquor made. 
In one works it is estimated that modersite steaming corresponding 

n Goa J., 1920f 162 . 333. 

« Gat J., 1920, 149 , 667. 

■&><?(») J., 1919,148, 653. 
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to a make of aBout 16,000 cb. ft. pft ton led to an increased recovery 
of just ove^ one lb. of sulphate per ton, although there is'no doubt 
“that the steaming was responsible Jpr an increased yield of ammofiih. 
as lJl}uor of a good deal more than the equivalent of this. Naturally 
additional benefit depends largely on the coal used. , 

The direct process in gaswgrks has not< made, much headway, 
but the Alkali Inspector reports a distinct improvement in the 
recovery at those works where the plants were under strict chemical, 
supervision. ' 

W. S. Ourphey’* seeks to eliminate imjiurity in the salt from 
the direct process, particularly where “ BUrkheiser ” salt is made, 
by dividing the saturation of the acid into two stages.^ The gas 
used to combine with the acid in the first' stage contains little 
ammonia and much impurity. The partially saturated acid, which 
may^ contain sulphur from the interaction of hydrogen sulphide 
and sulphurous acid or sulphur dioxide in the first stage, may then 
be cleaned up by filtration or other means before submitting it to 
final saturation with nearly pure ammonia gas. The separation 
of the two types of gases containing ammonia is effected in a similar 
manner to that used in concentrated liquor manufacture. 

Much work and many patents have resulted from attempts to 
utilise nitre cake with or without adding fresh acid, but it hardly 
seems likely that the processes involved will remain in use in view 
of the altered circumstances. 

In the process for absorbing ammonia in sodium bisulphate 
solution it is claimed that a double salt is precipitated which may 
be decomposed with evolution of the ammonia by heatilig.to 
360‘’-600‘’C. The bisulphate solution may then be Returned to 
absorb fresh ammonia.'* 

Much attention has been given to the production of high-jfade 
neutralised and powdered sulphate so as to obviate the destruction 
of paoka^s and caking of the salt. C. G. Atwater and J. 5- W. 
Schulze*® attribute the caking property to the presence*of pyridine 
sulphate, which attracts moisture. When such salt is neutralised 
by ammonia th^e, sulphate is gaid to remain quite dry. J. T. 
Sheard*’ qu«tes experimental data from which it is concluded 
that neutral* sulphate tvill absorb varjdng amounts of moisture 
according to the atmospheric conditions. It is not clear, howev/jr, 
how far atmospheric influences would penetrate into laT^ masses 
of sulphate. In anotljer case thfi caking is aftributed entirely to 
the presence of free acid.** At all events it is generally con'- 
Alkali hispectors' ^ 

« E.P, 137,346 ; Qas *7.,,1920, 140, 313 ; J., 1920, 231a 

•* S6c. Ind. de Prod. Chimiques, E.P. 136,833 ; */., 19?0, 616a. 

»» Chem. and Met. Eng., 19E0, 22, 373; J., 1920, 33i,A. 

" 'Oae World’1920, 72r 542 ; J., 1920, 516a, . 

•• South Metropolitan*Gas Co., E. V. Evans, and H. HoUing»)«E.P. 

141,'re8 i J., 1920. 447a. 
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sidered that further alkali is'needed to product a non-caking 
salt, and'this is efieoted in several ways. In some cas^ the process 
iftfinsists in adding dilute solutjpns of ammonia d;o the salt in the 
“ whizzer,” using tlfe machine as a neutralising apparatus, ^t is 
advisable to draw off fumes of pyridine with a draught hood. A 
very ingenious, tnejhod of obtainii)g this solution of ammonia is 
to condense the steam from the outlet of the ^shing still (spent 
liquor outlet), which is said‘to give a solution of the required 
.•ftrength. The ammonia is thus recovered from waste.'* Or the 
ammonia solution may be obtained by condensing part of the 
ammonia gases from thb top of the finishing still on their way to 
the saturator. In an interesting paper E. V. Evtins gives a detailed 
account of tte proctfss used at the South Metropolitan Gas Com¬ 
pany’s works, in which the ammonia solution is obtained in this 
way, and the neutralisation carried out in the whizzer at a,tem¬ 
perature of 75° C. Afterwards the salt is dried in a current of 
hot air to a standard of 0-04% moisture.’* In another case the 
crystals of sulphate and accompanying mothqr liquor are lifted 
ouUof the saturator by a mixture of ammonia gas and steam.” 
Or the salt may be simply sprayed with water at the moment 
of ejection from the saturator, a treatment which is supposed to 
break up the acid layer coati^ the crystals. 

The chief trouble of such processes is the risk of increasing the 
amount of mother liquor beyond that which can be dealt with 
witRout introdweing evaporating apparatus. 

Other moans consist of neutralising the whizzed salt with lime 
or other alkali, and at the satne time drying it by passage through 
a rotating* cylinder which is heated.’* R. Lessing washes the 
sulphate of ammonia crystals w'ith a saturaj^d and slightly acid 
motjjpr liquor at the same temperature so as to remove impurities 
which adhere to the surfaces. The mother liquor .overflows and 
is filtjired or settled before being returned to the saturijiqf.’' 

Pypdine. 

F. E. Dodge and F. H. Rhodes’* propose to recower pyridine 
in a sulphate plant by allowing the saturator conteitts to collect 
pyjidine until it begins to appear in the salt. The saturator 
contents -wre then didtharged to a pyridine still and treated with 
gas rich in ammoniS. The heat,disengaged, is sufflei^t to throw 

•’ South Metropolitan Gas Co., P. Parrish, and W. A. M. Valon, E.P. 
141,819 ; J., 1920, 447V 

’« Oaa J., 1920, 162, 615. , 

’> S. M. Shadbolt and J. B. Grainger, E.P. 144,030 ; J., 1920, 64%a. 

’* jl. E. Lander arfd B. Lessing, E.P. 141,7*7 ; J., 1920, 447a. 

’• E.P. 162,766 : Oas J., 1920, 162, 461 j J., 1S20, 819a. 
and Met. Bng., 1920, 22, 274 ; J., 1925, 262a.* 
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ofi the liberated p 3 rridine which is condensed and salted out by 
solid sulphate of anunonia. 

Conceniraled Liquor. 

The manufacture of concentrated ammonia liquor in gasworks 
has been largely discontinued and the plants fconvertod to the 
manufacture of snlphate. “ Household ammonia ” is still made 
in some works, and there may be"'a demand in some cases for 
concentrated solutions for conversion to “ nitre ” gases by catalytic 
oxidation in acid-making works. 

Cyanogen. 

Owing to the importance of cyanogen as a corrosive agent 
consideration has been given to the entire removal of cyanogen 
from the gas. For this purpose the Williams process is to be 
preferred owing to the efficiency obtained, which easily reaches 
96%. In view of the product recovered it is not likely to offer 
such a good retum'as the ferrocyanide prooes.s, where the efficiency 
may be only 50%. 

Ekiylenb. 

The recovery of ethylene and hts eonversion into alcohol hy 
E. Bury’® has excited very general interest. An account of the 
process as adopted at SkinningroVe is given in th^f Third Report 
of the Fuel Economy Committee of the British Association. After 
the removal of tar, ammonia, naphthalene, and benzol, it is pro¬ 
posed to remove hydrogen sulphide by the sulphur dioxide formed 
from the reduction of the sulphuric acid used in the absorption 
of the ethylene and'concentration of the spent acid.’” Propylene 
and higher olefines are removed by means of 80% sulphuric acid 
together with most of the water vapour. The gas is then heated at 
60°-80° (L fa a heat exchanger and scrubbed with 97% sulphuric 
acid heated to the tsanie temperature. The time of contact is 
2Jmins. and tlm efficiency 70%: The acid containing 5% of 
ethyl hydrogen'sulphate is conveyed to a distilling column and 
diluted with steam. 'JUie temperature of the reaction is sufficient 
to drive off the alcohol from the hydrolysed sulphate. The dilute 
acid is then concentrated for further use. 

F. S. Sinnatt and L. Slater”i.have examii&d the hydrocarbons 
in coal gai by passing such gas, containing 3-5-4-0% of hydro¬ 
carbon soluble in fuming^ sulphuric acid, thrpugh bromine water 
for 10—21 days. The brominated compounds were then removed 
and e^mined. On distillation under reduced pressure (15 mm.) and 
E.P. 147^180; J. ‘ 1920? 94a, 693a. 

See Debus, J. Chefn. Soc., 1888, 63, 278. 

. - " A9ialj/st, 1920, 46, *85 ; J., 1920, 288 Aj 
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fractionation the dibromides of fthylene, propylene, butylene, and 
amylene \srere obtained. The weight of these indicated that the 
hydrocarbbns in the gas were present in the pro^rtiom by volume 
of ethylene 84-8, prdpylene 11-5, butylene 2-3, amylene 1-6. * 
Some interesting worU is described by J. A. Smythe™ in which 
ethylene is chlorinated directly, usin^ calcium chloride as catalyst. 
Dichloroethane'and* trichloroethane are the cljjef products, and 
by fractionation they may* he obtained practically pure. The 
rtaction generates sufficient heat to necessitate cooling arrange¬ 
ments. Coal gas treated at the rate of 3 cb. ft. per hr. with chlorine 
in presence of calcium'chloride yielded 120 grams of oil which 
contained a large number of chlorinated product»of the unsaturated 
hydrocarbons* including those mentioned. This oil also con¬ 
tained relatively large amounts of benzene and toluene in solution. 
’ The separation of ethylene, benzene, and acetylene quantita¬ 
tively is effected by W.B.Treadwell and F.*A. Tauber’* by absorb¬ 
ing acetylene in a solution of mercuric cyanide in sodium hydroxide 
and ethylene in a solution of mercuric nitrate dissolved in a 
satqjrated solution of sodium nitrate and dilute nitric acid. 
Propylene behaves like ethylene, but benzene is unaffected bj 
either reagent. • 

Naphjhalene. 

A great deal of attention is still given to naphthalene. Although 
it vjgs supposed that oil-washing for benzol recovery during tht 
war would accentuate the trouble and that carburetting was 
essenijal, it is now found tha^ the closing down of both oil-washen 
and carbur*ttors brings back all the old troubles in a worse form 
It is difficult to place the responsibility of such troubles, as th( 
atmospheric conditions varying with the seasons play such ar 
impe^ant part. There is little doubt, however, that the 
reduction ih the naphthalene content of the gas Vhich can be 
effeeflfed with oil-washing followed by some form of (fefburettinf 
gives great relief. Vaporising paraffin or atoipising it and sprayinj 
it into the gas stream is bein^ widely adopted. The practice o: 
cokb*ovens is very effective. In tlTis the bulk of^he naphthalene 
is removed by suddenly chjlling the hot gas by means id cold watei 
sprays in scrubbers, when the naphthalene is easily separatee 
in "the fojjji of sludge. Subsequent washing of the gas by oi 
leaves hardly one grain per 100 cl^ ft. 

• C. Ab-der-Halden*" has given tfie results of an extended researcl 
on the so-called “ carrying power ” of vapours. Coal gas saturatee 
with naphthalene to which portions of farious petrol and tar oil 
were subsequently added was passed through a capillary tube 

’• J., 1920, f49, 691 ; J., 1920, 312a. 

’• Belv. Chim. Acta, 1919, 2, 601; J., 1920. 4a* 
et Ini., 1920, 8, 19t ; J., 1920, 219a. 
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immersed in a cooler at known tetoperatures. The point at which 
the naphthalene was deposited was marked by the extinction 
of the flame of the issuing gas. ^It was found that when a ckf- 
buretting oil was added naphthalene might exist in the gas in 
amount above that when no carburaht was present 'vyithout 
deposition. This supersaturation did not depend pn the chemical 
constitution of the carburant but on its volatility. Those frac¬ 
tions of petrol and tar-oil boiling ■ between 80° and 90° C. exert 
the most influence. Thus for toluene an addition of under 10 g. 
per cb.m.produced a maximum lowering of the point of deposition 
of 1° C.; for xylene this was practically nil, but for benzene over 
1° C.; 20 g. of the latter per cb.m, gave a reduction of nearly 
2° C. Unfortunately, on lowering the temperature from 26° C. 
to 16° C. the carrying power of the carburant was very much less 
marked. In considering these results it’ ought to be remembered 
that the introduction of a petrol or tar oil afiects the vapour 
pressure of the naphthalene and the amount capable of existing 
as vapour at a particular temperature is reduced. To this the 
“ carrying power ” of a carburant may be due. 

Tak and Tab Pboducts. 

Recent years have seen the (introduction of continuous tar 
distillation plant with a considerable amount of success. Such 
plant is particularly suitable for ^gaseous firing and is not nearly 
BO successful with solid fuel direct-firing. The latter method* does 
not provide the continuity of conditions essential for steady, 
continuous working. Unite of continuous plant are not ^et of 
the requisite capacity to keep working costs down if one or more 
furnaces need atteiition on each plant. The chief trouble—and 
this applies to all tar distillation—^lies in the preliminary ^dehy¬ 
dration of the tar, which is usually effected in heat-exchangers. 
Trouble this direction leads to irregularity in the feed to the 
stills. Fractionation is not usually so good in continuous plant, 
but there seems to bS no reason why means should not be employed 
for effecting better division of. the products. W. E. Edwards, “ 
for example, patents a continuous plant with only two stills, in 
the last of which the creosote and anthracene fractions are removed 
together and separated by fractional condei^sation. > 

Trouble with chloride in tar distillation is^more freljhent when 
dealing with coke-owen tar, o^'gasworks tar from retort houses 
using dry mains. It has been satisfactorily avoided by washing 
the tar in old boilers with exhaust steam. The temperature and 
capac^y of the boilers .’s such that a good settling out al liquor 
occurs, the water cojitent of the tar being r(^duced to less than 
3% before entering the heat-exchangers. 

« E.P. 139,263 } J.t 1920. 328^. 

4 
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B. Hodurek“ anas tftat the iree carbon in tar as separated in 
usuaUmanner contains bituminous substances wifich are pre-. 
cipitated from tar Ijy alcohol, •benzol, petroleum, ether, acejone, 
etc., but are soluble in anthracene oil. Possibly these are some of 
the pitch oils of Ab-der-Halden.*’ 

B. M. Chapin'** .deSoribes a method of estimating phenol in • 
presence of other phenols based on the red coloiation pr^uced by 
•1® lion’s reagent. The mcthoJis said to be sensitive to a -minim um 
of 0-04 mg. of phenol in presence of 4 mg. of cresol in a volume 
of 4 c.c. F. Fischer an^ P. K.iBreuer** use the* MUller method of 
fractional precipitation with hydrochloric acid. 

An excellent description of the manufacture <5 pure naphthalene 
is given by J. A. Davy.®* The crude salt is distilled and pressed 
, in a steam-heated hydraulic press, which removes all but 1% 
of the 25-30% of oil. It is then acid-yashcd, again distilled, 
broken up, and ground. The finished salt melts at 79-5°-79-7° C. 
The yield is 40-45% of the crude salt. According to B. Kutschen- 
reuter*’ naphthalene is recrystallised from hydronaphthalenes and 
in this way obtained very pure. By hydrogenation naphthalene 
may be made available for motor, spirit.*® Thionaphthene has' 
been isolated by a series of step sulphonations of crude naph¬ 
thalene** and diphenylene sulphide in crude phenanthrene. ®“ 

The separation and purification of carbazole has excited much 
att^tion.** In one process crude carbazole is obtained from 
the crude pyridine used in washing anthracene or the potash 
lye produced by heating anthracene with caustic potash, and is 
recrystalli^ twice from phenol or other tar acids, giving a 90% 
product. 


Low-temperature Tars. 

• 

The extensive investigations of F. Fischer and colleagues** 
are continued. On distillation 14-30% of the tar was obtained 
up to 225° C., containing phenolic’substEinces which attacked 
mi^l. From 225° to 300° C.,*25-;30% of oil wa^,obtained -with a 

®* Mitt. Inst. Kohlenvergafung, 1919,1, 9, 19, 28 ; J., 1924, 622a. 

»* Gas J., 1913,128, 46. * 

** J. Ind. Eng. Ctusp., 1920,12, 771 ; 1920, 652a. 

** OhSn. Zsidr., 1919, 90, IV., 1032 ; J., 1920, 281a. 

»* Goa j.. 1919,1«, 489 ; J.. 1926, 8a. 

I" G.P. 317,634 ; J., 1920, 398a. 

»• G.P. 300,052 J., 1920, 743a. 

'®^. Weiaafeerber and 0. Kruber, Ber,, 1920, S3, 1561; J., 1920, 716a. 
See also J., 1920, 777a. 

»« Ber., 1920, 6», 1666 ; J., 1920, 717a. , 

^Gf. E.P. 139,441; J., 1920, 291a. E.P. ,139,981 f J., 1920, 328a. 
E.P J21,455 ; J., 1920, 69a. 

•> See /., 1920, 160a, 15lAr 223 a, 261a. 
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flash-point of 60°-65° C., calorific value 8620 cals., viscosity 
.at 20° C. -5° Engler. From 300°-325° C. there waS' 15-20%, 
from which solid'paraffin separated to the extent of 0-5% of the 
weight of tar, and there was also present much heavy phenol. 
The pitch contained less free carbon than ordinary pitch. Tip to 
50% of the tar was soluble ili alkali, and although carbolic acid 
was not found or ^as present only in very small quantity, all three 
cresols were isolated together with xylenols, trimethylphenols, etc.' 
A large-scale distillation yielded l-6% of catechol with a 50% 
extraction. The possibility of 'producing lubricating oils is 
interesting, but owing to the instability of the phenols present 
under heat treatment they would probably have to be removed. 

Evidently we are only on the fringe of the possibilities opened 
up by the properties of low-temperature tar and the commercial 
success of the process may well depend on the results of further 
work on this line. 


■ Benzene. Toluene. 

' A certain number of benzol recovery plants washing coal gas 
for town use have remained in operation and others have been 
re-started. Reduction of town supply to a thermal basis, the 
tendency to restrict inerts, and the incrsasing demand for home- 
produced spirit have placed the process on a souijd basis. [The 
commercial prospects depend largely on the value attributed to 
the hydrocarbons remov^ from the gas. This may be equitably 
worked out as follows :—To the cost of each gallon of ciride benkol 
recovered is added the cost of manufacture, including capital 
charge and maintenaVice of plant, of an amount of gas sufficient to 
make up for the thermal units removed from the gas. Thdte is 
also a charge tb cover extra cost of distributing a larger volume of 
gas per thcicn. Assuming a recovery of 2J gallons of crude b&zol 
per ton of coal carbonised containing 181b. of products derived 
from the gas of caloriAo value 16,.500 B.Th.U. per lb., and allowing 
a loss of 5% in rtcovery, there'has been removed from the gas a 
total of 311^00 B.Th.U. or, say, IJ thprms per gallon of crude 
benzol. With a cost prfee of 4d. per therm and adding Id. for the 
additional cost of distributing a 5% lower grade gas, ^ere is' a 
total of 6d. to be added to the cpst of the recavery of each gallon 
' of crude beiusol.'’ ' ' • 

In the recovery of crude benzol with wash-oil containing much 
naphthalene the latter has* been removed by talking* off the heavy 
oil fron^the bottom of the column of the crude still and distifiing it 
, with closed steam ; asfter .’•etuming the volatile products to the 
main "crude betizol condenser the residue is allowed to cool and 

F. NichoUs, Newcastle CkemicaJ Industry Club, Deo. 7th, 1920, 
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the naphthalene separated.'* T^us practice is not nectary where 
jjjjp plant includes refining stills, as the naphthalene is then separated, 
from the still-bottoi#is. 

Grebel" gives an interesting account of the Bregeat process in 
which*cresols are used for absorbing benzol from coal gas. The 
mixture of cresbls'usfed is very fiuid even at-18°C., boils at 
185°-203° C., and is only slightly soluble in wat^. The absorbing 
•ppwer is over three times as great as that of creosote oil, and hence 
the bulk of liquid to be debenzolised is very much smaller. 

Paraffin oil has also l^ecn usod as wash-oil and provides a very 
clean medium. 

E. H. Bird" describes a double coil scrubber for use in esti¬ 
mating hydrocarbons by absorption from gases which saves a 
• cumbrous train of wash-ljottles. 

The interesting process of H. G. Colman*’ for removing carbon 
bisulphide from benzol fore-runnings so as to render them available 
for motor spirit, is to be tried commercially and should be successful. 
The carbon bisulphide is removed by washing with an alkali disul- 
phifie, when the perthiocarbonate formed can be removed in 
solution. Another patent" aims at preventing sulphonation of 
benzene in the ordinary process of acid washing by using a weaker 
acid at a higher temperature* The hot vapours or liquid are 
passed into a sulphonater kept at the required temperature so 
tha4 thiophene may be sulphonated without the benzol being 
appreciably at£acked. 

In the treatment of acid tar the latter may be placed in shallow 
retorts and steamed." The vapour, which contains acid con¬ 
stituents as well as hydrocarbons, is treated with ammonia gas or 
liquid and the excess of ammonia removed b^ washing with weak 
acid.^ The vapours are then condensed. 

A good deal of work has been done both at horde and abroad 
on tlJe catalytic oxidation of benzene and its homolc^wes. Such 
reactions offer considerable possibilities. 1^. D. Gibbs'" claims 
an 82% conversion of naphthalene by oxidation in the presence 
of vt&iadium oxide. J. M. Weiss and C. E. Dowi*'*' now give the 
results of research on thj oxidation of benzene to ^naleio acid, 
toluene to benzaldehyde and benzoic acid, Naphthalene to phthalic 
acM, and^anthracenc* to naphthaquinone. Benzene can also bo 

»* Gm J., 1920, ISS, 83. , , 

" Le Oinie Civil, Nov. 8th, 1919 ; Oas J., 1920, 149, 364, f32. 

Chem. and Mel^ Eng., 1920, 28, 705. Cf. U.S.P. 1,318,602 ; J., 1920, 
283a. 0 

” E.P. 145,099 ; J., 1920, 567a. 

" E.P. 162,470 ; Gas World, 1920, 73, 385 ; J.^ 1920, 777a. 

••.E.P. 162,054 ;* Gas J., 1920, 162, 460 ; V., 1920, 777j^ 

>" J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1919, 11, 1031 ; J., 1920, 100a. 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 228 i i-, 1920, 39A; also J-, 1920, 
9a, 44a, ■ *' 
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oxidised to quinone at the anode of an electrolytic cell and after¬ 
wards reduo^ to quinol.*™ , ^ ^ 

Jtotor spirit is^ obtained Ivy passing heavy, tar oil vapours over 
red-hot coke in the presence of steam, wheji hydrogenated products 
resuH.^'* The production of lubricating oils is claimed by heating 
creosote and tar oils under pressure or with a re'tox condenser at 
400° C. in presenci! of a catalyst.““ 

Useful information is given by H.'Moore*®® on the temperature oft 
spontaneous ignition of mixtures of benzol and petrol. Tfie 
temperature taken is that at which a subrtance surrounded by air 
or oxygen at the same temperature will burst into flame without 
the application of* a spark or other local high temperature. The 
following table shows the ignition points of mixtures of benzol and 
petrol:— , 


Benzol. 

«. Petrol. 


Ignition 

0/ 

/o 

O/ 

/o 


point. 

100 

0 


630” C. 

90 

10 


481 

so¬ 

20 


303 

lo 

30 


290 

10 

90 


283 

0 

100 


272 


WatbA' Gas. 

<• 

H. L. Nicholson gives somq, interesting experiences gt^ed 
by varying the amount of steam used on the “ doVn ” runs and 
“ up ” runs in the generation of water gas. By increasing the 
proportion of steam used on the dowif run and keeping |11 the blast 
on the up run the results were improved. Theoretically this 
could be carried to ihe extreme so that the steam on making its 
way down would meet an increasing temperature, but in piwctice 
3ome steam is needed on the up run to keep the grates and 
metal TWirfr of the generator from becoming .overheated. 
E. G. Stewart’"’ regards this procedure as of limited use 
owing to the risk ‘of extinguishing the top portion of the 
Are. He also feds that the'tendency of carbon dioxitfe in 
the blast pjroduots to reduce to carbon monoxide limits the 
temperature normally* to about 18Cib° F. A high carbon 
dioxide content of the blast gases can be secured by reducing the 
time contact, for example, by using a shallow fpel bed coTfpled with 
1 high blast* velocity. • It is, hoover, very easy to get a gas very 

U.S.P. 1,322,680; J., 1920, 100a. , 

G. F. Forwood and J.*G. Taplay, E.P. 145,198 j Qm J., 1920, IM, 
S48 j J* 1920, 651a. • ’ 

M* G.P. 310,774; J.f 192q 327 a, 441a. 

>•» Qae J„ 1«20, 149, J?46. See rOeo J., 1920, 217a. 

Oat J.. 162(), 150,.35. 
toe, e^, 
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rich in carbon monoxide with*a thin but even fuel bed. Stewart 
rives the losses by radiation and convection from iSie apparati^e 
Is being'6-15% of ^he total heat energy of the fuel, aftd the overall 
efficiency of the proce^ up to 68%. The adaptation of the waste 
heat .boiler for recovering heat from both the “ blast ” and “ make ” 
gases should be a .retd economy. fAn installation described fitted* 
to a unit of mfilion cb. capacity is said te bring the thermal 
efficiency of gasification to %bout 70%. The boiler evaporates 
8000 lb. of water per fuel hour at 100 lb. pressure and supplies all 
the steam required for^he plaijt. 

Town Gas. 

The cheap and economical supply of heat units in a gaseous 
form is not the only condition the gas industly has to fulfil. The 
supply of heat units must be given at a» sufficient rate and in a 
sufficiently concentrated condition to suit the requirements to 
which the gas is to be put. These uses are increasing daily, and 
are very diverse. What is quite suitable and*possibly cheaper for 
one purpose may not be for another. A great deal will naturally 
depend on local conditions. Considerable progress has been 
made during recent years in providing information on which a 
reliable policy may be based, abut it must be admitted that very 
little care was formerly exercised in correlating the quality of the 
gas, the purpose for which it •was to be used, and the apparatus. 
The superior results obtained from existing apparatus with low 
grades of gas show that considerable loss of efficiency must have 
ooburred in pre-war days, and that in many cases the consumer 
has obtained benefit from a reduction in quality. Owing to the 
importance of such factors as the size and shSpe of flame no appar- 
atu/^can be adjusted to suit all the varying qualities of the gas 
manufactured to-day and still give a maximum efficiency with all. 
Another factor which is often lost sight of is the fcJprovement 
effected when the mixing of air and gas 4s intimate. On this 
account low-grade gas is easier to manipulate, and probably to 
this is partly due the claim of loW-grade gas t^be considered as 
superior in itself to high-grade gas. 

In some very interesting work, C. Killing*“* has investigated 
tHfe Bung^n flame by the use of platinum and platinum-iridium 
wires of various thicknesses. IJe finds that at the tips of the 
email inner green cones of a Meker flame fhe tempeAture is con-' 
siderably higher than inside the main mass of flame. With inverted 
burners the temperature is similarly 'distributed but somewhat 
lower owing to the radiation and conduefion losses from the burner 
nozzle. In this .case the small green* coribs become longer and 
readjustment of the air supply is necessary. B/ substituting a 

>M Oaa World. IQ®!), 78 686 /., 1920, ^Oa 
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refractory gauze of less conductivity the temperatiu-e of the tips 
of the conec is found to be higher. The results are applied to a 
‘burner in which,the green cones are suitably develops and's 
manlrle brought close to their tips. ““ 

An ingenious inverted burner is described in which gas and 
primary air are introduced inside the mantle by a narrow passage 
between a centre pipe and the mantle suppori. The products of 
combustion leave by the centre pipe, so inducing a draught which 
pulls the secondary air through an aperture in the almost enclosed 
globe and through the mantle.*"' 

H. Davies, in the course of wo'rk on the production of silent 
flames,*’" conoluder that noise is not necessarily due to imperfect 
mixing of gas and air or to eddies. A flame was noi^ il a critical 
consumption was exceeded depending on the length and bore of 
the tube. This consumption was a maximum for a particular 
composition of gas-air mixture. It is suggested that the pro¬ 
duction of a silent flame depends on a condition of differential 
velocity in the stream of gas-air mixture issuing from the flame 
orifice. 

Several further papers have been published on the propagation 
of flame velocity.*** The mixture CHi-fSOj has the fastest speed 
of uniform movement of flame of any mixture of oxygen and 
methane, and addition of oxygen7 methane, or nitrogen to this 
mixture results in diminution of the speed. Methane has the 
greatest effect in retarding the speed, nitrogen next, and oxygen 
least. The speed of detonation is increased by addition of methane. 
Increase of oxygen diminishes both. 

High velocity of combustion is obviously desirable for high- 
temperature work. H. Strache considers that in mixtures of 
water-gas and coal-gas the former compensates for lower calprific 
value by the increasing velocity of combustion and higher flame 
temperature. It is interesting to note that W. H. Battg-sby 
flnds that*^atmospheric conditions influence the behaviour of gas 
in burning, and that during winter months, to give satisfactory 
results in respec^ to the danger of back-firing, the calorific value 
should be 16 B.Th.U. higher than in summer.**" 

The first part of the. Third Report of the Joint Research Sub- 
Committee of the Institute of Gas Engineers and University ^of 
Leeds**' deals with low-pressure upright iAcandescenc* burners 

*«• E.P. M6,656 ! Goi J., 161, 347" , 

n« Cku J., 1920,162, 395; J., 1920, 812a. 

**’ W. Payman, Ghem. Soc, Trans., 1919,116, 1436, 1446, 1454 j J., 1920, 
94a, 95a. Ghem. Soc. Trans,. 1920,117, 48; J., 1920, 181a. W. Macon aUd 
B. V. wheeler, Ghem. Soc. Trans., 1920,117, 38 ; J., 1920, 181a. Ghem. Soc. 
Trans., 1920,117, 1227 ; J., mO, 776 a. 

U'-GoeJ.. 1920.161,393. 

u» Oas J., 1920, 160, S92 : J., 19,20, 508a. 
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and the efiects of inerts on ligAting. The effect of each inert is 
studied separately, so that the percentage composition of the 
co5nbustible gas was^unaltered., Witji higher grade gas deliverir^’ 
over 2500 B.Th.U. per^hr. net to the burner there was a falling 
off in. efficiency owing to incomplete aeration, the burner then 
being unsuitab^! Up*to a limit erf 26-5% nitrogen the intro¬ 
duction of this gas as a diljient had practicall]( no effect on the 
efficiency value of lighting. With upwards of 30% of nitrogen 
somewhat lower efficiencies and lighting values were obtained. 
It was found that the ^ere oppning of the nipple orifices is not 
universally applicable as a means of supplying the increased flow 
of gas neoQssaj’y for a low gra<le gas to supply thetiumber of B.Th.U. 
per hr. required, as proper aeration may not be effected. With 
carbon dioxide as inert the results were very much inferior, and 
while with 8% of carbon dioxide a good^efficiency and liglping 
value were obtained, better results were given when 8% of nitrogen 
replaced the carbon dioxide. With air as inert the results were 
similar to those given when the full amount o| air was admitted 
at Mie burner, as is usual. Trouble was experienced owing to the 
varying specific gravity of the gas, and it is suggested that for 
permanent use such a mixture would require a special burner. 
It is considered incorrect for soije purposes to include air (nitrogen 
accompanied by the atmpspheric proportion of oxygen) as inert. 
W. B. Davidson'^* contributes to jihe subject, and refers particularly 
to t£e use of gas for high-temperature work where the difference 
between high- and low-grade gas may mean the difference between 
success anc^ failure. He refefs to a previous paper,"® wherein it 
was shown that with 10% of carbon dioxide coal-gas flame showed 
a reduction of temperature of 55° C. measureii in the centre of a 
Mekeirburner, while with 10% of nitrogen the reduction was 45° C. 
Similarly with incandescence lighting there was reduction of 
17-7% for .10% of carbon dioxide and 12-5% for,^ similar 
percentage of nitrogen. The first addition of nitrogen made an 
appreciable reduction in the candle-power pei' thermal unit. 

In %he second part of their Reportthe Subcommittee deal 
with the influence of inerjs on gas fires. The radiant efficiency 
was taken as index to variations in thermaPefficiency. The maxi- 
mufti efficjpncy was <)btained when about 13,000 B.Th.U. per 
ir. were supplied. It is pointed out that when a fire is subjected 
an overload the efficiency mfty be interfered with. With a 
10% overload the lower grades of gas suffer less than the higher 
grades ; this is. one* reason why the lower grades of gas appear in 
ihemsefves more efficient than Tf tVio flamoB 


U* Qas J., 1920,161, 23, 78. 
11® Goa J., 1913,128, 948. 
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were fairly well aerated and the tips just short of coming through 
the heads' of the radiants, the gas rate corresponding to the 
maximum efficiency was clpsely ^pproached^but usually 10% t6o 
higt. With air as diluent to a rich gas t^e results were improved 
owing to better aeration but otherwise the addition produced no 
difference. Nitrogen may be,added up to 20% without deleterious 
effect, and even when used to bring the caloriiic value down to 
300 B.Th.U. gross the effect is nOi great. Carbon dioxide has a 
much greater effect in reducing the efficiency but not to an 
important extent unless over 6%. Blue water-gas and mixtures 
of this with coal gas increase the radiant efficiency. The conclusion 
is come to that in any mixture likely to be proposed for public 
supply the effects of inerts may be disregarded as far as gas fires 
are concerned. 

The viscosity of cpmplex gas mixtures cannot be accurately 
calculated from the proportions of their components,- but may be 
measured in an apparatus described by M. Hofsass'” in which the 
viscosity is compared to that of air by the rate of flow through a 
fine capillary. Various curves for coal gas of differing compositions 
are shown. The following table gives data for some gases. 

Coal (ras. CO, N,. COj. C.H^. CH,. 
Belative density .. 0-596 .. f-967 .. 1-62 .. 0-967 .. 2-694 

Viscosity .. .. 0-738 .. 0-968 .. 0-840 .. 0-574 .. 0-417 

Belative viscosity modulus 1-240 .. 1-00 .. 0-653 .. 0-593 .. 0-155 

The subject of corrosion is always interesting' and important 
and the investigation of the “ life of Gas Meters ” Sub-Committee 
of the Institute of Gas Engineers “• ^ves a clear view of the manner 
in which internal corrosion is carried on. The main corrosive 
action is attributeoli to (1) a combination of cyanogen, ammonia, 
and water; (2) carbon bisulphide, ammonia, and water ; (3)'*axbon 
dioxide, oxygen, and water ; (4) sulphur dioxide and Water. It is 
considerpdi that sulphur dioxide may find its way into town gas 
from the addition of “ blue gas,” but this gas and ammonia should 
be removed in the course of prdinary purification. Whether, 
even provided that these gases-were never allowed to pass, it 'would 
also be wo^h while to remove the whole of the cyanogen, oxygen, 
and carbon bisulphide in order to reduce corrosion is somewhat 
doubtful. The suggestion of the Commitf.ee simply, to remove 
sufficient water from the gas to prevent its deposition In a liquid 
form at any subsequent time' is much more feasible, though 
naphthalene would probably also have to be removed. The 
method proposed consists of compression, cdbling, separation of 
condepsed water, and tten expansion into the mains. 

U’ J. Oasbeleueht., lbl9, #2. 776 j J., 1920, 219a, 

Go* J.,* 1920 , 16 «, 683 J., 1920 , 608 a ; see also A. R. Myhill, Goa 

ITorii, 1920 , 78 , 266 . 
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The Oas RigvJation. Act. 

^ Jt must J)e admitted that the Gas Regulation Act is framed wisely, 
to ensure constancy jn supply U)th in quality arid pressure rather 
than with a view to provide some particularly grade of gas.“* 
The Act places the onus of regulation on the Board of Tirade 
subject to the Ordess ^ven, includiir^ provision that the gas must 
be free from hydrogen sulphide and shall have a tninimum pressure 
■of 2 in. water pressure on a 2-m. diam. pipe. The Board of Trade 
is to hold an enquiry into the desirability of placing a limitation 
on the amount of carbon^onoxide and inert gases" present. Among 
the conditions of testing gas to be imxwsed is a provision for the 
use of a reeording calorimeter in the case of those concerns supplying 
over 100 million cb.ft. per annum, a clause which should go far 
to preserve uniformity in,the supply. For a deficiency in calorific 
value for 2 hours or upwards on any one,day of more than*6% 
below the declared calorific value a penalty of £5 is imposed for 
every 1% over the 5%. The penalty for lack of purity or pressure 
is not to exceed £10. Further penalties are t» be imposed if the 
avetage calorific value for any quarter is less than the declared 
value. The particular concern may declare any calorific value 
they may think fit to supply and Special Orders may be given 
for the supply of industrial gas, aa distinct from the common 
town supply, and also for obtaining gas in bulk from outside 
souipes. Under the Act standard charges may be revised and 
placed on a “ therm ” basis. (One therm = 100,000 B.Th.U.) 
The !Board of Trade are to anoint three Gas Referees and a Chief 
Gao Examiner, and are to prescribe conditions of testing—^in par¬ 
ticular of suitable types of recording calorimeters. The latter may 
be a matter of some difficulty. The experience of the writer, 
exterifling over many years, of several different types is that an 
accuracy of +1% can be maintained provided that the instruments 
are attended to regularly every day by competent pMBons and 
provided that they are set up in clean and suitable positions. 
Without these provisions trouble and annoyance will be endless. 

Tlfe Fuel Economy Committee of the Britislp Association are 
not satisfied with the con^jtions imposed by the Act, Ijut according 
to a deputation to the Board of Trade hofii that the basis should 
be* a net^ calorific walue, the minimum gas pressure should be 
altered, cyanogen should be eliminated on account of its poisonous 
(jJiajacter, and for the same rerison, and Uso on account of its 
high “ kick ” on explosion, carbon monoxide should be restricted 
to 20%. Owing td the slow rate of flame propagation of methane 
and its smaller range of explosion, this gas should be prqpent to 
an extent of not,less than 20%. Fin*lly the minimum calorific 
value supplied should be 450 B.T.U. gross.i®'' 

»• Cku J., 1930 , 161 , 292 ; 150 , 426 . 

“» OoB J., 1920 , 140 , 320 . 
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L. Vignon‘“ also advocates the removal of carbon monoxide 
and suggests alternative methods. In one the carbon .monoxifip 
is converted into" methane by patsage over ,finely-divided nickel 
at 250® C., first removing benzene and sulphur compounds. 
Secondly, it may be converted into carbon dioxide by reaction 
with iron oxide at 900° C.," previously Removing benzene and 
subsequently the p carbon dioxide fcymed. A third alternative 
consists in the absorption of the*' gas in ammoniacal cuproqs' 
chloride. 

In respect to the danger of carbon monoxide the work of A. Kling 
and D. Florentin'“ is particularly interesting. It is found that 
carbon monoxide may be present in the products of. combustion 
if there is any sudden cooling of the flame. The amount coming 
into the air by leakage from piping and fittings of an interior supply , 
of Ih taps, the gas containing 20% of carbon monoxide, is much 
less than that produced in the same time by burning the same gas 
in a small furnace or Auer incandescent burner. 

There is a limit to the number of restrictions which it is advisable 
to impose on an industry. A charge on the thermal imits lind 
the natural competition of electricity should be sufficient to 
safeguard the public against the supply of gas which is in any way 
dangerous. r 

The old form of sliding scale, while, fair enough when first 
imposed, did not offer any groat incentive to progress in tho^ gas 
industry. The increasing cost of materials and labour has more 
than counterbalanced improved methods of working so that the 
latter have not received their just reward. Hence it is, interesting 
to find a scheme of sharing surplus profits between the consumers, 
the shareholders, and the employees, included in the Parliamentary 
Bill of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. There is afeo an 
arrangement for obtaining benefit for special reduction of the 
sulphur cunrpounds to a point when not more than one voiume 
of carbon bisulphide vapour is present in 40,fXX) volumes of gas.**“ 

•« Ann. Chim., 1920,13, 284 ; ./., 1S20, 591a. 

ComjAea rend., 1919,169, 1404 ; J., 1920, 147a. 

CkieJ.,,1020, 151, 340. 
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By a. E. Dunstan, D.So. (Lond.), J'.I.C., 

\ • 

Chief Research Chemist, Anglo-Persian Oil Co. 

• • 

Whilst there are no features of outstanding interest on which 
to report, the year undgr review has afforded evidence of steady 
progress in all departments of petroleum technology and welcome 
signs that active research is being prosecuted not only on problems 
of actual immediate importance such as cracking—or pyrolysis— 
but on the more general lines forecasted in last year’s report. In 
thfb connexion a very complete and valuable paper contributed 
by W. A. Hamor * deserves serious consideration. 

The Problems of tje Petroleum Inoustry. 

Hamor states that at the close of 1919 approximately 4,986,300,000 
brlt. of crude oil had been proceed in the United States since the 
first well was drilled in 1859. This is about 43 % of the original 
recoverable content, as esti^jiated by the U.S. Geological Survey. 
Accordingito conservative estimates the recoverable crude petroleum 
in America would probably be practically exhausted in seventeen 
years if the 1919 rate (nearly 380,000,000 brll.) of production were 
maintained. Hence production of petroleum in the United States 
must pass its peak at an early date—probably within five years 
and possibly within three years. Experts believe ilSftt the most 
conspicuous developments affecting the source of the world’s 
supply of petroleum in the nest decade wiU occur in the countries 
that border the Caribbean Sea and the GuU of Mexico. Within the 
last four years the annual production of petroleum in Mexico has 
increased from 21,000,000 brls. to 56,000,000 brls. and the poten¬ 
tialities #f future production in that country have been demons¬ 
trated. 

Production can only be maintained by': (1) Obtaining greate/ 
supplies of crude 9 il (o) by increasing importations ; (6) by develop¬ 
ing a,, shale oil industry ; (c) through increased recovery from oil 
fields and elimination of wastes in production. (2) A better 
utilisation of ths crude now avaJabler priifcipally (a) by the pyro¬ 
lysis of fuel oils into gasoline ; (6) by developing gasoline substi- 

* Ghem. and Met. Eng., 1920, 28 , 425. 
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tutes ; (c) through the development and use of Diesel-type engines 
utilising the^heavier fuel oils. 

Among the development a^d production problems mentioned by 
Hamor are the dehydration of emulsified petroleum and the pre¬ 
vention of its formation in oil wells, and the determination of 
the capacities and characteristics of oil and gas* sands. Among 
the subjects cited ;,s requiring investi^tion in refinery technology 
are the conversion of distillation products of residue or heavy oils 
into saturated hydrocarbons, e.g., by hydrogenation; the poly*- 
merisation of olefines; the influence ot temperature on the acid 
treatment of distillates; the treatment "of lubricating oils to 
minimise losses by emulsification ; the isolation of piup naphthemc 
acids of high molecular weight from waste lyes ; and the utilisation 
of the esters from the naphthenic acids pontained in the residue 
from,the alkali treatment of oils. 

Pdroleum Hydrocarbons as a Basis for Synthetic Chemistry. 

The occurrence of so many diverse hydrocarbons in mineral *011 
leads to the expectation that a synthetic chemistry such as origin¬ 
ated from the benzene series must ultimately be developed. Petro¬ 
leums probably contain all of the .normal paraffin hydrocarbons 
up to CjeHj 4 , and perhaps further in the series, and also most 
of the more stable naphthenes wjuch are theoretically posai,ble 
but for the most part yet unknown.* 

It is to be anticipated that petroleum will constitute the basis 
of a chemical products industry whicK ■will be as distinct in scope 
and activity as the coal-tar industry of the present time, and 
amongst some of thj initial achievements may be indicated the 
claim by the De Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij that ai® oil, 
the drying properties of which are comparable -with those of linseed 
oil, may be„ obtained by chlorinating a mineral oil fraction of 
sp. gr. O'886 ■with the subsequent removal of hydrogen chloride; 
and the production of artificial resins by the chlorination of petro¬ 
leum and its distillates. Thus the obvious line of attack via 
chlorination gnd subsequent treatment of the halogen derivatives 
has already been exploited to a limited extent. 

The synthesis of glycols from the olefiner present iq oil gas 
affords another avenue for attack.* The simpler glycols have 
frequently been proposed as sutfetitutes for glycerin, but until 
quite recently a satisfactory method for their commercial manu¬ 
facture has been lacking. B. T. Brooks and 1. W,, Humphrey * 
have slfo^wn that the conversion of ethylene chloride to glycol 
proceeds readily when, the .former is heated under pressure ■with 

• B. T.‘ Brooks, Ofcem. aM Met. Eng., 1920, £2, 9331 

^ E.S. Brooks, Ohem. and Mu. Eng., 1920, ££, 629 ; 3., 1920, 384a. 
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methyl alcohol and an alkali formate, ethylene diformate being 
fo^ed as sjn intermediate product; the conversion of ethylene and 
propylene chlorohydr'ns into the_corresponding glycols may,be 
effected by heating with aqueous bicarbonate or carboimte 
solutions. 

Oil-gas contaicing 36-46% of olefines, stiU gases from petroleum 
cracking stills, containing 10rl2% of olefines, and ethylene made 
by the decomposition of alcohol are the only sources of ethylene 
and propylene of practical importance, but ethane and propane are 
partially converts into ^thyleno and propylene Toy heat and the 
monochlorides are almost quantitatively decomposed to the corre¬ 
sponding olefines by passing the vaporised ch'orides over pumice 
impregnated with barium chloride and heated to 200°-260° C. 

K. P. McElroy * has pafpnted a novel and ii^enious method of 
manufacturing chlorohydrins from ethylene o* oil-gas which consists 
in passing the olefines into a mixture of steam and chlorine, whilst 
very excellent yields of ethylene chlorohydrin may be obtained by 
passing chlorine and ethylene into cold water, with vigorous agita¬ 
tion 1,0 promote the solution of the two gases. 

The lowest boiling fractions of petroleum, of the composition 
CsHij, may be used for the preparation of isoprene. By systematic 
chlorination, isomerisation, and liberation and addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the three hydrocarbons present (iso- and normal 
pcntape and tetramethylmethane) all can be converted into 
isoprene. 

If a simple, direct process Jor obtaining the butadiene hydro¬ 
carbons fronj petroleum can be found, a good route to syntihetic 
rubber will be opened up. E. Pyhala has shown that the fraction of 
Baku petroleum boiling between 98° and 106° C. yields up to about 
20% of its weight of adipic acid, which, by the way of the amide, 
can be converted into butadiene. 

It Ciay be noted that the production of dyestuffs from petroleum 
is an open field. Kharitchkov has found that ^le nitro-derivatives 
obtained by treating machine or spindle oils with warm nitric 
acid are related to the nitro-compounds obtained by nitrating 
polynaphthenic acids and ysed in the preparation oh dyestuffs. 
Nitro-products which yield with alkalis brown substantive dye¬ 
stuffs and with sulphur brown to brown-violet sulphur dyestuffs, 
have been obtained hy the nitratiop of the higher fractions from 
Gqlician petroleum. The preparation of aromatic hydrocarbons 
from aliphatic hydrocarbons—especially the preparation of benzene 
and. its homologues' from petroleum—^requires somewhat more 
investigation; incidentally crude petroledhi from some Eastern 
fields are aromatic-rich and provided toluene lor explosive manu¬ 
facture during the European war. 

• tJ.S.P. 1,253,616, 1,295,336 ; J., 1918^ 167a j 1919, 339a. 
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In this (connexion the Skinningrove experiments are very much 
to the point, an(\,it appears that an alternative method <01 utilisiqg 
the* olefines produced in drackifig is here •indicated.® Durham 
coking coal gives a gas containing 2’0*2‘4% olefines consisting 
chiefly of ethylene. This is ^absorbed by pieans, of 95% siflphuric 
acid, and the ethyl hydrogen sulphate thus fdhned is subsequently 
hydrolysed by dilution of the acid ^ith water, yielding alcohol and 
sulphuric acid. It was found that at temperatures between 60° and 
80° C, the time of contact between gas and acid required for a 
70% absorption of the ethylene wits only 2| minutes, and that under 
these conditions »ethyl hydrogen sulphate was the only product 
formed. At lower temperatures decomposition occurs. Prior to 
the ethylene absorption, tar, ammonia, naphthalene, benzol, 
hydrogen sulphide, higher olefines, and‘water vapour are removed 
from the gas in the ortler named. The propylene and other higher 
olefines, together with 97% of the water vapour, are removed from 
the gas by means of 80% sulphuric acid at ordinary temperatures. 
The removal of the ethylene is carried out on the counter-current 
principle, the acid being used until it has absorbed 5% by wei^t of 
Bthylene. The aeid is then taken to a distilling column, where it 
meets a current of steam, which reduces its strength to 75% and 
hydrolyses the ethyl hydrogen sulphate, the heat of dilution being 
sufficient to effect the distillation of thb alcohol, which leaves the 
plant at 95% strength. The diluted acid is re-concentratei in a 
Glailiard tower and is then ready for further absorption of ethylene. 

II 

Chemistry or Petrolbum. 

F. J. Skowronski' has shown that petroleum from Tustanowic 
liter fractjpnation and purification contains hexanaphthene 
[cyclohexane), heptanaphthene (methylcyclohexane), octa- 
iaphthen?s (1.2-, 1.3-, and 1.4-dimethyloyclohexanes), *raono- 
laphthene (1.2.4-trimethylcyclohexane), o- and /3-decanaphthenes, 
ind also hexahydro-p-xylene (nof hitherto observed in petrpleum). 
The decanaphthenes appear to be dimethylethylcyclohexanes. 
[lalician ofl is thus shown to be intermediate between American and 
Russian oil in its naphthene content. 

J. Tausz’ has pointed out that although the three *xvlenes and 
sthylbenz^ne have been founds in coal tar “only m- and p-xylene 
lave been previously isolated from crude petroleum. C. F. Mabdly * 
mught for o-xylene and ethylbenzene in petroleum, but unsuccess- 
:ully\ Tausz has beeij, able to prove that such a difference does 

' J., 1920, 308k, 94A. e 

• Moan, 1918, 61 8 (,«e 5 . ; J., 1920, 438a. 

Z. angew. Ghem., 1019, 38, 361. 

• Proc. Amer. Ac^., 1898, 21, ^0. 
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not exist/ and quotes the percentage of ethylbenzer^ and the 
xylenes found in seven samples of crude petroleum from difierent 
localities. 

W. Steinkopf and F. Beiersdorf * found that no inversion of .the 
sign of rotation ■^i^as produced by the catalytic hydrogenation of 
Java petroleum •fractions, and the very slight alterations observed 
in the magnitude of the speei^ rotation appeal^ to indicate that 
ftptical activity is caused by the presence of a saturated compound 
which is not affected by hydrogenation. The rotation cannot be 
due to the presence of chclesterytene, since this, when catalytically 
hydrogenated, yields d-cholestane. The optical activity of the 
oils is morS pnonoimced as the quantity of unsaturated substances, 
in them diminishes. 

• Further details of a new crude oil from Papua are supplied 
by J. Read and A. 0. P. Andrews.'" Prewi<*is work demonstraW 
that the fraction to 170° C. of the Papuan oil contained about 11% 
of aromatic hydrocarbons, from which a fraction having a combined 
content of benzene and toluene amounting to ^bout 10% could 
easily be obtained. The oil thus contains appreciable amounts 
of aromatic hydrocarbons, although it is less rich in these than 
Borneo petroleum. The observations now recorded deal largely 
with the higher boiling fractions.* 

None of the fractions lip to 190° C. (18 mm.) exhibited any 
measurable optical rotation. Fraction 190°-200° (18 mm.), how¬ 
ever, under these conditions gave a dextro-rotation of 0'0S°; 
whilst fraction ,200°-225° (18 ijim.) gave — -|- 0-10° in a 2 dm. 
tube’. Fraction 226°-255° (18 mm.) appeared to possess a small 
dextro-rotation. Normal tricosane, heneicosane, pentacosane, and 
hcptacosane were identified in the higher fractions. 

Among the leading features of this petroleum are absence of 
pronounced colour or odour in the original oil and in the various 
fractions; absence of sulphur and nitrogen ; and lotT original 
specific gravity. Connected with the last feature are the unusually 
high yeld of low-boiling distillates and the small proportion of 
high-boiling residuals afforded by the oil, the “ benzine ” fraction 
(to 150°) amounting to 36%, and the “ kerqpene ” fraction (150°- 
. 300°) to 46% by weight, of the crude oil. 

Peoduc^ion. 

» 

% comprehensive survey of the oil resources of the Empire is 
given by Sir J. Cadman," who states that the production of natmal 
petroleum in 19f8 was as follows : United JCingdom 250,000 tons ; 
Canada 40,000 tons ; Trinidad 300,000 tons ; Jndia 1,150,000^ns ; 

• J. prakt. Chem., 1920 , 101 , 76 ; J., 1920 , 683 a . 

J., 1920 , 289 t . 

>' J., 1920 , 216 b . 
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Eg 5 rpt 260J)00; Australia and New Zealand 10,000; - Sarawak 
■'80,000. The total for the British Empire was 2,080,000 .tons ; far 
Perria 1,600,000 tons ; whilst the V» orld’s production was 70,000,000 
tons. 

A recent official statement in regard to the progress of the oil¬ 
drilling operations during tne current yeai gi-ves information 
concerning seven borings in Derbyshire, two in Staffordshire, and 
two in Scotland. In addition to the Hardstoft boring, which still 
continues to yield seven barrels a day, indications of oil have been 
found in the Ironville Limestone -series. , One bore has been sus¬ 
pended. One of the bores (Apedale) in Staffordshire has also been 
p.bandoned, but a new one is to be sunk near by. At West Calder 
(Scotland) a depth of 3844 ft. has been reached after encountering 
a light show of oil at 3705 ft.'* « 

Sir John Cadman'* has indicated that there is little reason to 
doubt but that oil in commercial quantities will eventually be 
forthcoming in the United Kingdom, though it may take years to 
develop fully. 

Norfolk crude shale oil is stated to possess a reddish-brown 
colour and a garlic odour ; its sp. gr. is 0 998, and on fractional 
distillation it yields 10-20% of gasoline and 40-50% of kerosene, 
leaving a heavy residue boiling above 270° C. On distilling this 
residue up to 300° C. there is left a bituminous material which 
should be of value as a bindc.? in road-making. The average 
refining loss for Norfolk shale oil is estimated to be about 25%." 

Among oil developments abroad, interesting accounts of progress 
in Western Ontario,'* Trinidad,'* Mexico," Philippire Islands,'* 
and Eohigo (Japan)'* have appeared ; the oil shales of Colorado 
have also been dealt with.** 

Oxidation of Petroleum Products. 

A proBfem of constant interest is the synthetic pfeparation of 
fatty acids from petroleum and certain of its products ; for when 
an economic method is availabW for the manufacture of these 
acids a working basis will be created for the synthesis of edible 
products. Zelinsld has already applied the Grignard reaction to 
the production of fatty acids from petroleum, and so long ago as 
1902 patented" a process for the chlorination of certain-petroleum 

•* Mining Mag., Oct., 1920. 

"V., 1920, 196b. 

>* J., 1920, 20b. 

>• J., 1920, 304k. 

'• jr, 1920, 96 b. 

•» J., 1920, 239b. 

»» OU and Gas J., 1920,18, 06. 

'•V., 1920, &9k. 
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fraotione, whereby an acid C,,Hi*,©, was obtained wHo]| on heating 
with glycerin at 260° yielded a diglyceride and a triglyceride to the* 
^\ient of 6o% of the^theoreticak . • , 

Some of the best resiilts are said to have been obtained by. the 
oxidation of parafim for about fifty hours at a temperature of 
100°-200° C., mefcuiic oxide or preiWously oxidised paraffin being 
utilised as a catalyst. A somewhat similar method is that of the 
•A.-G. fhr Mineraloiindustrie of *Bohemia. It has been stated that 
this firm has been working on a large scale sinqe 1916, a process 
which cons'sts mainly in*,blowing air into melted paraffin for fifteen 
to eighteen days at a temperature of 130°-135°.^ The oxidation of 
paraffin has formed the subject of several investigations during 1920. 
F. Fischer and W. Schneider “ heated pure paraffin or crude ex- 
.pressed paraffin with dilute sodium carbonate solution in an auto¬ 
clave at about 170° C., whilst simultaneously compressed airVas 
pumped through the mixture. The paraffins were oxidised more 
rapidly under these conditions than at atmospheric pressure, and 
the yield of fatty acids was as high as 90% off the paraffin used. 
The'rate of reaction varied with the temperature, and was propor¬ 
tional to the pressure of the air. Iron, manganese, and copper had 
approximately equal catalytic effects but other substances investi¬ 
gated were 1^ active. The highest yields in a given time were 
best obtained by working‘to secure complete neutralisation of the 
sodiqm carbonate solution rathe* than complete utilisation of the 
paraffin. The acids formed were true monobasic fatty acids 
completely soluble in light jpetroleum; unlike the commoner 
members of^his series, however, they contain an uneven number of 
carbon atoms. The following have been definitely identified:— 
C^dlssO^m.p. 65°-66°C.; m.p. 58'€-59° C.;C i,H 3 oO„ 

m.p.-■60°-61° C.; CisH^gOj, m.p. 38° C. Examination of a 
patented process for the oxidation of paraffin by blowi^ air through 
the “(ibstance heated at 136°-145° C. in an iron vessel in iSfe absence 
of water showed that the actual products are J;he acid anhydrides, 
which can be separated from unaltered paraffin by means of acetone. 
At th& moment there is considerable difference of opinion as to the 
conditions which must obtain to secure the Ijest yield of acids. 

A. Grttn” found that pure paraffins, or mixtures such as vaseline 
or ^troleum, were readily oxidised under suitable conditions by 
air or even by gaseous mixtures containing as little as 1 of oxygen. 
It the conditions of reaction are not carefully chosen, one carbon 
atom after another ^of the intermediate products can be oxidised 
awp,y, and ultimately formic acid or carbon dioxide may be 
obtained. When oxidation is not too vigorous, the product cdnsists 
of mixtures of waxes with more or less frSe aoia, aloobpls, and some 

” Ben, 1920, 68. 922; J., 1920, 621a. 

« Ber., 1920, 6* .98’' i J., 1920, 621a.* Cf. Kelber, J., 1920, 220a. 
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unsaponifiable matter. The c6m*positioii of the mixture of acids 
depends on factors such as temperature, duration of action, etc., 
and the product may consist mainly of the^j series 0,,°to 
higher. Hydroxy-fatty acids are also formed and are present 
partly in the form of esters or estolides, whilst unsaturated acids 
are present, probably derived from the hydroxy-jicids by loss of 
water. The unsaponifiable matter qpnsists to a small extent of 
unchanged paraffin, but chiefly of higher alcohols together with 
other compounds, probably aldehydes, but possibly also ketones." 

H. H. Franck** has investigated the effect of catalysts on the 
cracking of aliphatic hydrocarbons in the presence of oxygen. 
Compounds of lead, manganese, mercury, vanadium, find chromium 
gave good results ; alkalis and alkaline-earths were also satisfactory. 
A dark expressed residue of paraffin wax, yielded 65% of fatty acids, 
in Svhich there were .only traces of stearic and arachidic acids. 
A sample of the mixed fatty acids esterified with glycol in the presence 
of 3% of sulphuric acid was converted into a solid fat with the 
odour of coconut oil. When refined this product was pale yellow 
and had the characters of good edible fat. 

C. Kelber** also found a manganese catalyst advantageous, and 
discovered that paraffin, vaseline, and mineral oil distillates may 
be oxidised rapidly and almost tjompletely by means of a well- 
divided current of oxygen at 140-150‘’C. Paraffin wax of m.p. 
50°-61° gave 25% of a distillate containing intermediate .fatty 
iieids, 40-50% of a residue of higher fatty acids, and 5-10% of 
hydroxy-fatty acids. The same author** investigated the residue 
obtained by the oxidation of paraffin wax amounting,fto 90-160% 
of the original substance. When purified by washing with water 
md subsequently hydrolysed, it yields a highly complex mixture 
of fatty acids. The following have been definitely isolated :''capric, 
nyristic, pdimitic, heptadecoic, stearic, and arachidic acids, and 
in acid OtoHssOj which is isomeric with palmitic acid and possibly 
dentical with Bergmann’s isopalraitic acid. On the other hand, 
iC Loffl,*’ using a variety of metallic catalysts, found that ydelds 
lid not differ greatly. The temperature giving the best tesults 
vas from il5°-120°, g.nd the optimum pressure was three atmo- 
ipheres. The reaction was assisted by the presence of water. 

H. Franck has extended catalytic oxidation to the cases of 
ignite oils and low-temperaturt tar oils. The fatty acids obtained 
vere not only excellent for soap making, but could be esterifi'sd 
rith ethyl alcohol, glycol, or glycerin, yielding useful edible fats. 

** epem-Zeit., 1920, 44, C09 ; J., 1920, 395a. 

•» Ber., 1920, 68, 66 J., Ijt20, 220 a. 

«« Ber., 1920».63, 1667; J., 1920, 715a. 

« Seifem.-ZeU., 1920,"47, 622; Chem.-ZeU., 1920, 44, 661; J., 1920, 604a. 

*1 Die Seife, March 30, 192f); J.,' 1920, 186b. 
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A difierent avenue was cxplorld by C. Harries, R. Kcetsobau, 
and E. Albrecht ** by the appUcation of ozone. The dzonides of 
uifJhturated aliphatic oils derivec^from petroleum^or from the tar 
products of lignites, Shales, peats, and asphalts, are decomposed, 
in solu^on if necessary, with formation of aldehydes or acids. 
For example, a samplp at gas oil from*the lignite tar yielded acids, 
of which the fraction boiling at 180°-200'’C. at 10-12 mm. contained 
!^lid fatty acids. The acids which were produced ranged from 
hc{)toio acid to lauric acid, whilst the residual oil which resisted 
the action of ozone and of caustic.alkali was of value as a lubricant 
and for use in transformer®. Similarly F. Fischer and H. Tropsch* 
have shown^that montan wax, suspended in carbon tetrachloride 
or glacial acetic acid, was changed to a light brown product by the 
^jassage of ozone for a short time, and after prolong^ treatment 
products were obtained wfeich were soluble in dilute alkalis. 
Apparently the wax-esters are decomposed 1)y the action of the 
ozone with the formation of acids. Montanic acid, which was 
isolated from the products of the saponification,of montan wax, 
is also attacked by ozone giving acids of lower molecular weight 
which form tyirical soaps with alkalis. 

It seems evident that the commercial production of fatty acids, 
if not at the moment a fait accorj^li, is yet near accomplishment. 
The lower grades of paraffi^ wax are of little value except as fuel, 
so that the raw material should be cheap and abundant. Perhaps 
the mdst interesting point in coimexion with this branch of petroleum 
chemistry is the relative case of oxidation exhibited by the saturated 
paraffins. * 

Natural Gas. 

Details arc given in Bulletins 1780 and 178 published by the 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, of the helium plants eroeted during 
the w^r. The large scale production of helium is one of,^e out¬ 
standing scientific achievements of the war period. Towards the 
end of 1917 it was decided to erpet experimental plants working 
the systems of Linde, Claude, Norton and Lacy for the production 
of helium from natural gas., The Norton process represents the 
latest practicable development in liquefying ftnd separating gases, 
and the “ Arson ” Plant,No. 3, that was completed October 1,1918, 
operating on'’this process, gave an estimated production of helium 
of 20,000 cb. ft. per day. Plant No. 1 (Linde) and Plant No. 2 
(Air Reduction) had respective capacities of 5000 and 30(X) cb. ft. 
Iier day. Altogether*200,000 cb. ft. of helium of 92-6% purity 
was produced by Plants 1 and 2. It is antiaipated that heliuyi of 
the highest purity will be produced by ]^lant>No. 3 in quantity 

G.P. 324,663 : J., 1920, 765a. 

Oes. Abhandl. zv/r Kenntnia der Kohle, ^919 II. 182 ; J., 1920, 55a. 
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very shortly, and further experimental work is to be carried out 
on this system. Helium, which in pre-war days cost about $2000 
per cb. ft. to produce, can now bo produced on the large scale eft an 
approximate cost of $0-7 per cb. ft. 

J. C. McLennan® gives further details respecting the occurrence 
and isolation of this gas. The gases from some-springs inlVance 
have been shown to contain as much as 5% of helium; natural 
gases in the Western States of America contain 1-2%, but within 
the British Empire no natural gases have been found to contain 
as much as 0'5%. Natural gases from Ontario and Alberta, 
Canada, were found to be richest in helium (0-34% and 0'33% 
respectively), arid it was estimated that these sources could supply 
from 10 to 12 million cb. ft. of helium per atmum. Gases from New 
Brunswick were found to contain 0-0B4%, and the richest natural 
gases in New Zealand not more than 0'077%. A natural gas from 
Pisa, Italy, contained no helium ; the gas at Heathfield, Sussex, 
0'21% ; that from the King’s Spring, Bath, 0'16% ; and the 
natural gases ah Pitt Meadows, Eraser River Valley and Pender 
Island, on the Gulf of Georgia, British Columbia, were ascerlained 
to possess a nitrogen content of over 99%. 

By suitably modifying the Claude oxygen-producing column it 
was found that helium of 87-9<l% purity could be regularly and 
continuously produced. Ultimately an auxiliary apparatus was 
added whereby the purity of the gas was raised to 99% or higher. 
From the experience thus obtained, it was possible to draw up 
specifications for a commercial plaijt to deal with about 56,600 cb. ft. 
of gas per hour at normal temperature and pressure^. 

According to a report presented by V.H. Manning,® all the sources 
of natural gas containing helium in the United States can produce 
a total of 3 million cb. ft. jwr day of gas containing over U-35% of 
helium for'a period of from to 3 years. The field most suitable 
for worWng is stated to be at Petrolia, Texas, although hehum has 
been found in Kansas, Oklahoma, Ohio, California, and Wyoming. 

The removal of volatile hydrocarbons from natural gas has 
become one of the most promising methods for the increased 
production of motoif fuel. It is pro’oable that not a tithe of the 
, potential yield of casinghead gasoline has been exploited. The 
absorption method appears likely to become the staredard system 
of treatment, and a recent bul’etin of the Bmeau of Mines deals very 
fully wit'h existing technique. A useful compendium is given by 
B. P. Andrews® in which the principles underl 3 ring the compression, 
refrigeration and absorption methods of recoveiing gaspline from 
natural gas are enunciated and the applications of the different 

« J., 1920»262b. 

« J.. 1920, 288b. 

J. Ind. Eng. Ohem., n;ao, 1% 647. 
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methods Are discussed. Communications on natural gas from the 
^tji.ndpoint ot the fundamental physico-chemical data are publisheJ 
by J. SatWly and» his co-w(*kers,^‘’ “* whilst the heating 
value of a casinghead gasoline is discussed by R. P. Anderson.” 

A method of analysis of natural gas tor its gasoline content has 
been worked oat by*R.*P. Andersor^and C. E. Hinckley,who use 
highly activated gas-mask charcoal (8 to 14 mdfeh) as an ef&cient 
ai)8orbent of the light spirifc. The gas is passed through two glass 
tubes about 0’8 in. in diam., each containing about 8 in. of charcoal. 
The gasoline may be ijpcovered by covering the charcoal with 
mineral oil and distilling. The utilisation of jotivated charcoal 
as a means of extracting gasoline on the commercial scale is dis¬ 
cussed by G. A. Burrell, G. G. Oberfell, and C. L. Voress.®’ The 
process consists in bringing the gas into intimate contact with 
activated charcoal, whereby the recoverabfe vapours are retained 
and the denuded gas is allowed to return to the distribution lines. 
A charcoal plant costs less to install, is cheaper to operate, and 
produces more and a better grade of gasoline than do compression 
or flil absorption plants. Charcoal made from coconut shells by 
the steam activation process which was developed during and 
since the war appears to be the best suited for this purpose. 

• 

„ Fuel Oil. 

Tl^e utilisation of mixtures of ^lowdered coal with fuel oils was 
touched upon in last year’s report. Since then L. W. Bates" has 
published his views on this, matter, without, however, adding 
materially tp what was previously known or surmised. Colloidal 
fuel as defined by Bates is “ a stable, mobile, atomisable fuel display¬ 
ing colloidal characteristics, comprising particle of solids, droplets 
of liquids o." minute bubbles of gases, or combinations thereof, 
suspended ih one or more varieties of liquid hydrocarbons.” The 
particular colloidal fuel discussed consists of a suspenslBh of coal 
in petroleum residuum, the stability of the suspension being 
maintained (1) by means of a» “ fixateur,” which may be soap 
soluti&n or lime-rosin greases ; or (2) by “ peptising ” the mixture 
by adding to it a definite psoportion of coal ^stillates. Such as tars 
and the middle fractions ; or (3) by grinding the solid substances 
so that abo])t 97% will pass through a 200-mesh screen. The author 

“ J. Sstterly, Tram.^oy. Soc. CanadS, 1913, 18 (III.), 109. , 

** H. A. MoTaggart and E. Edwards, Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1919, 18, 
(in.), 57. 

J. Satterly arid J. Patterson, Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1919, 13 (HI.), 
123°; J., *1920, 639a. * * 

” R. P. Anderson, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920sl8, 8S2; J., 1920, 683a. 

” J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 18, 735 ; J., 1920, m*-- * 

« Chem. Age {N.Y.), 1920, 28, 347. 

" J ., 1920, 396b. 
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claims that by one of these methods it is possible to suspend 66% of 
solid material in the liquid ingredient, samples oi the fuel containing 
42%,pf mixed coahand coke hS'VingtTemained perfectly stkble aft® 
8 months’ storage. The addition of carbonaceous prides to an 
oil, and the proper association of the components, is said to, raise 
materially the flash-point of the oil, and rddupe the evaporation. 
Owing to this property the U. S. National Board of Fire Under¬ 
writers gives colloidal fuel preferential rating over plain fuel oil. 
It is further claimed that colloidal fuel has a higher calorific 
power than either 'of its principal cpnstituepts separately. 

More complete details are given by H. Plauson, “ who recommends 
the treatment of liO parts of the finely-divided su^jstftnoe with 
70 parts of the dispersive agent for a certain time, followed by 
dilution with suitable quantities of the ag^t, and thorough mixing. 
For ilhe preparation of, “ liquid coal ” the coal is finely ground 
and emulsified for half to three hours with 60-70% of neutral tar 
oil, peat oil, animal or vegetable oils, etc., at a very high velocity 
and for a shorter time if protective colloids are added. In Block’s 
“ colloid mill ” the mixing is effected in globular vessels'■which 
revolve eccentrically at an excessively high spetd and fling the 
mixture against baffle bars, while if desired, the vessels may be 
heated or cooled. , 

From the point of view of an accurate .terminology it is perhaps 
unfortunate that the term “colloidal ’’ has been attached to t)iese 
mechanical mixtures. 

Pitch is brought into a stable flwd suspension by means of a 
method described by F. Tinker.^* A fuel oil containing both 
mineral oil and tar or tar oils containing pitch is obtained by adding 
to the tar etc., befote it is mixed with the mineral oil, a third 
ingredient or intermediate oil which is miscible with each 6f the 
other ingredients and which is intermediate to them in its chemical 
compositioA' and surface tension and other properties. ‘ 

W. R. Ormandy” has drawn attention to the demand for motor 
fuel which now amounts to 1,000,000,000 gallons per year, repre¬ 
senting about 16,000,000 tons of crude oil based on the somewhat 
high yield of 20% petpl. Examination of the Patent Office files 
during the years 1913-1919 indicated that the attention of inventors 
was being increasingly given to blends of volatile fuqls, alcdhol 
being assumed to be a component of the motor fuel of the future. 
It is well Known that commercial alcohol requires a third liquid 
before it will mix with the straight-run petrol distillates. IVsel 
oil or a higher carbinol was suggested as the menstruum in a 19,13 
patent; In the next ye4r ethyl ether was put forward as a means 

« Chem.-ZeiU 1920 , 44 , 553, 665 ; J., 1920 , 589 a . 

« EP. 130,699 ; J., 1919 , 711 a . 

“ J., 1920 , 90 b . 
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jf increasing the vapour tension of motor-aloohol, the lyore volatile 
^mponeqjt being incorporated to the extent of a^ut 10% ; whilstf 
Kter it was propose^ to increaSb tho»ether content to 40 or 00%. 
The well-known blend* “ Natalite ” is approximately a 60% by 
weight mixture of alcohol and ether, containing ammonia or tri- 
methylamine to overcome the alleged, tendency of alcohol to cause 
corrosion. The granting of parents which protedl blends of inflam- 
q;iable volatile liquids was criticised on the grounds that such 
blends are known to be possible motor fuels by the chemist and 
engineer. 

Lubrication and Lubricant.^. 

The ratibruAe of lubrication has been thoroughly discussed during 
the past year, conferences specially devoted to the object have 
been held, and the Lepartfnent of Scientific and Industrial Besegrch 
have published the finding of the Committee appointed to study 
the question. This report, which is too^oluminous for more than a 
passing notice and too important for mere abstracting, should be 
closely considered by petroleum chemists and engineers. The 
bibliography on the chemistry, physics, and engineering aspect of 
lubrication will be issued at a later date {cf. J., 1921, 36a, 37a). 

An important paper by R. M. Deeley on “ Oiliness and 
lubrication indicates that inVecent years the property of “ oili- 
ness ” has become associated with the presence' of unsaturated 
compounds, which constitute 20-40% of most lubricating oils 
Hardy {J., 1910, 7t) concluded “ that lubrication depends lAollj 
on the chemical constitution of«i fluid,” and that “ the true lubncanl 
is always af fluid which is absorbed by the solid face.” Deelej 
measured static coefficients of various oils betij^en metals. Wher 
no lubricant is used the static coefficient increases as the surfaces 
continue to^rub against each other. Such clean surf^es are verj 
sensitive to contamination influences, e.g., moisture. It is inter 
esting to note that the oils which have the smallest coefficient o: 
friction are those which have proved the best lubricants in practice 
It wojuld appear that the unsafurated molecules of the lubricani 
enter into a firm physico-chemical union with the metallic surfaces 
forming a friction surface trhich is a compaund of oil*and metal 
This surface would also appear to be of more than moleculai 
thiclmess. <»Thin films* of this kind cannot be removed by merelj 
wiping, but must be ground off und® water, of a thin laijpr of meta 
must be cut off. 

During the year J. E. Southcombe and H. M. Wells have con 
tinned the development of their views oq' the influence of smal 
amounts of fatty acids when dissolved in iqineral oils.*' *rhes( 
authors have emphasised the distinction between tl^ lubricatioi 

“ Phys. Soo., Nov. 28, 1919 ; Engineering, 1919, 108, 788 ; J., 1920, 87a 

*• J., 1920, 61t, 47e, 63b. 
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of fast-runn^ shafts with a large excess of oil, where tlie frictional 
ralnes are a function primarily of the oil viscosity, an(i that ^ 
Blow*speed machinery with high bsaring pressure, where viscosity 
measurements no longer assist in the choice of the lubricant. It 
was found that the interfacial tension against water of vegetable 
and animal oils was very rauOn lower than’that of- a mineral oil, 
and this lowering Was due to the slight content of free fatty acid 
in the fatty oils ; by removing the free fatty acids from the saponi- ■ 
liable oils the tension rises, and by adding free fatty acids to the 
mineral oil the tension can be lower^. It follows that if a substance 
be added to an oil which brings about a lowering of interfacial 
tension, such addition will act favourably as far as lubrication is 
concerned by preventing a rupture of the liquid film and consequent 
direct contact between the metals. In- point of fact. Archbutt 
condudes from experiments which' he has recently communicated 
to the Physical Society that the addition of 1 % of free fatty acids 
to a mineral oil lowers the frictional coefficient to the same extent 
as does 60% of pure rape oil, and thus lends support to the authors’ 
contention that it is not the glyceride, but the free fatty acid in a 
compounded oil which improves its lubricating value. The authors’ 
theory that the action of the fatty acid is due to the fact that the 
interfaoial tension between oil ari water and between oil and 
mercury is greatly lowered by the addition of fatty acid to a mineral 
oil has met with criticism, and it has been pointed out that, althpugh 
neutral rape oil added to mineral oil greatly reduced the friction 
coefficient, the interfacial tension l^tween neutral rape oil and 
water was nearly as high as that between mineral oil„and water. 
In the lubrication of a shaft or journal running at a fairly high speed 
and under moderate pressure, the bearing is separated from the 
journal by a film of oil, and the friction is solely due to the viscosity 
of the lubricant. That property of a lubricant which is not vis¬ 
cosity andt is termed “ oiliness ” only becomes important whe j the 
conditions are such that solid or “ contact ” friction occurs, and all 
recent work points to the fact that it is the chemically reactive 
and unsaturated constituents of lubricants which promote '‘oili¬ 
ness,” and t that they^do so by entering into physico-chemical 
union with the solid faces lubricated, forming new composite 
surfaces which lower surface energy and opposing lesj. resistance 
to shear than the unlubricated^ surfaces. Tha greater acti-vity of 
free fatty acids is quite in accordance ■with this theory. * 

Further discussion of Wells and Southoombe’s work occurred 
at the British Association Meeting** in connexion with a symposium 
on “ Lubrication.” Duhstan and Thole, dealing with ■the ^emical 
nature of heavy minel al oil, brought out the point that the ‘ ‘ unsatur¬ 
ated ” components of lubricating oil were removable by means of 

1920, 300b. 
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raiphtjrjc acid; that they poraessed iodme values wMch steadily 
increase^ with the concentration of Wijs’ reagent, and with timS, 
but were unafieotfd by hydrogen in oonjuAction with iiiokel 
catalyst. They suggested the possibility of the presence of closed 
saturated rings which were opened up under the influence of acid 
and iodine chloride. Tizard discifssed the nature of lubrication' 
from the point of view oi adsorption phenonlena, and criticised 
Southoombe’s falling-drop method of measuring interfacial surface 
energy, pointing out that when mercury fell through castor oil the 
droplets did not coalefce, whereas through glycerol of the same 
viscosity and drop number coalescence was observed. 

A memorandum on “ Solid lubricants,” by 0. Thomsen and 
L. Archbutt has been issued by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Eesearch. With properly lubricated bearings the chief 
advantage of using a solid lubricant is apparently the effect dh the 
Eriction at the moment of starting. Flaked graphite is stated to 
build up a surface on very rough bearings, but it may be detrimental 
where small clearances exist. Colloidal graphite would appear to 
b(t a useful solid lubricant were it not for the fact that it is very 
iusceptible to the flocculating action of electrolytes; in fact, less 
than 0'1% of free fatty acids is sufficient to precipitate it. 

Amongst new lubricating mMia may be mentioned the synthetic 
nls described by R. H? Brownlee.*’ A hydrocarbon oil of high 
iasth-point and viscosity and low cold test, suitable for lubrication, 

8 obtained by polymerisation of light unsaturated hydrocarbons 
)y agitating them with a catalyst preferably at 200°-400° F. As 
Mtalysts, anhydrous aluminium chloride, or a halide, or reagents 
which produce a halide in the nascent state are us^. The oil, 
kftcr treatment, is washed and distilled with s^am. The distillates 
nclude products having the flash points of naphtha and kerosene, 
ind a variety of lubricating oil fractions. • 

C. Francke*® has suggested the purification of "haphthenio 
cids by means of a mixture of fuller’s earth and sulphur 
lioj^de. The filtrate is heatoi after addition of nickel formate 
nd subjected to the action of hvdrosen. wherebv a lubricating 
il is produced. 

^he Allgemeine Ges. fiir Chem. Ind. m. b. H.*® applies the Ed^l- 
anu proifesB to hydrocarbons from which the lubricant is to be 
iade.®“ The insoluble fraction v» used as a lubricani^ It is now 
laimed that the soluble portion is applicable for certain purposes 
8 a highly viscous lubricant after the removal of a small amount 
f S0| contained therein. For this pwpose a current of air is 

« E.P. 141,763. 

*• G.P. 324,227 ; J., 1920, 776a. 

*• G.P. 316,389. 

G.P. 287,309. 
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conducted through the oil after it W been heated for a Ipng time 
inder reduced pressure, whilst a current of dry ammopia gas 
introduced, to nehtralise the. acid® still presept. 

Cracking. 

The more cupljpnious term “ pyrolysis ” has been suggested 
by W. A. Hamor to replace the more familiar expression used^ 
IS the heading of this section. Papers dealing with the general 
ispect of the subject have appeared by F. W. Padgett" and 
ST. Nakazawa.® Padgett deals firstly with the general principles 
if the production and refining of cracked gasoline and then with the 
proved commercial processes including those of Burton' Giwnstreet, 
md McAfee. Nakazawa points out that the generally recognised 
iefegts in nearly all methods of crackiiig petroleum now in use ' 
we : (I) an accumulatibn of carbon especially in the case of manu- 
iacturc of aromatic groups, (2) loss of oil as fixed or permanent gas, 
;3) poor yields, and (4) the formation of impurities. To guard 
igainst the accumulation of carbon the use of several cracking 
tubes in succession is doiscribed. The use of copper or coppeu-lined 
tubes is beneficial, but iron tubes are to bo avoided. The use of 
lerric oxide or copper oxide in the tube will prevent liberation of 
sarbon by hydrogenation, whilst the formation of fixed gas will be 
jorrespondingly minimised. 

There is little to chronicle res'pecting new cracking processes. 
k. M. McAfee {vide, Dunstan, E. P. 119,751) has applied aluminium 
jhloride to the nifining of pyrolytic gasoline.^’ 

C. Cordes has shown that heavy hydrocarbons, such as heavy 
•aw mineral oils residues, are converted into lower-boiling 
products by distilling them with hydrosilicates. On similar lines 
3. P. Thiebe^? mixed crude oil with an equal amount of fuller’s 
sarth and ^gested the mixture at 100°. The oil obtained by. this 
process was light green in colour while the original crude had a 
brownish black, opaque appearance. The earth was washed with 
gasoline and then extracted. The extracted matter was found to 
be 9-8% of the original oil and consisted of phenoloid substances, 
yellow resinous compcAmds, and black asphaltic matter. Yields 
if gasoline are increased by this treatment of jjrude from 11 to 43% 
iepending on the crude oil treated. Dark coloured ohs distill^ 
with clay yield 1-3% o£water, prdbably formed §y the decomxmsition 
of the oxygenated compounds in the oil. This water contains frMj 
mlphuric acid, naphthenic acids, and nitrogen* coipx>ound8. 

« Chim. and Met Eng., li*20, 28, 521, 908. 

« .7. Vliem. Ind., Tokyo, 191P, 394. 

“ U.S.P. 1,323,072 ; J^, 1920, 149a. 

“ E.P. 147,648. 

‘i Petroleum Age, 1920, 7, [8], 45.' 
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F. Be^gius®' successfully hy(J:ogenated heavy hydrocarbon pils 
S* 100 atm. pressure with hydrogen at a temperatme of about 
400° C., and has effgcted their conversion into Kght oils. Metals, 
metal oxides, or hydrojides may be mixed with the oil during the 
hydrogenation to bring about simultaneous desulphurisatioh and 
to accelerate the hydrogenation. • 

An operation, the inverse pf cracking, is suggested by W. North.” 

’ Paraffin oil, or heavy oil from which solid paraffin has been removed, 
is heated under pressure with finely-divided gas-coke at 300° C. 
Copper oxide may be ^ded to remove the liberated hydrogen. 
It is stated that the product contains 20% of soft paraffin. 

The fonmajbion of resin from cracking spirit iS only too common 
an occurrence from the refiners’ point of view, but E. H. Leslie 
and C. Barbre** obtain apynthetic resin from cracked oil by heating 
with a porous catalyst such as coke, charcof^, fuller’s earth, or kiesel- 
guhr, filtering off the catalyst, and separating the oil from the 
tesins. 

Refinery Technique. . 

The two tendencies apparent in modern refinery practice lie in 
the direction of economy of heat and manipulation in distillation 
and in the elimination of the barbarous and mediaeval treatment of 
distillates by means of acid ai9i soda. 

In a very valuable Bulletin (No. 162) of the Bureau of Mines, 
J. M. Worksworth deals with the removal of the lighter hydro¬ 
carbons from petroleum by continuous distillation, especial reference 
being made to plants in California. The methods of constructing 
and operaJing types of topping and skimming plants representative 
of those used in the United States are presen^ in detail. Tables, 
curves, drawings and illustrations are given freely. 

The dif^culties in the way of making sharp outs when distilling 
petroleum are discussed by S. Masfaraud,®* who shSws that when 
the mixtutes are very complex the products are oHly roughly 
fractionated by distillation. Some separaticm is certainly effected, 
but^t is necessarily very imperfect, for if the most volatile products 
predominate in the vapours, they are accompanied by very heavy 
products. The fractionsftion can never Jje more than relative, 
i.j., the final mixture will be a little less complex than the initial one. 

A freqrfent refiner/trouble is the corrosion of petroleum condenser- 
tubes. M. Freund^* has shown Jhat condenser tubes are attacked 
1»pidly in the portions over which the condensate flows and particu¬ 
larly at the place .where the vapour line passes into the condenser 

' GTP. 304,348 ; J., 1920, 222a. 

” G.P. 319,123 ; J., 1920, 566a. 

"■ U.S.P. 1,337,523 ; J., 1920, 440a. 

J., 1920, 302t. 

•» J., 1919, 808a. 
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box. Free carbon dioxide was foifiid in all oil fractions and may be 
^of importance in the corrosion of tanks and columns. Traces of 
‘sulphuric acid and sulphates but ^o organic acids were detected m 
the "condensed water. Sinular occurrences* were met with by 
R. R. Mathews and P. A. Crosby” who showed that when petroleum 
which contained brine, withi magnesium chlpride, as one of its 
constituents, was, distilled in pipe stills, hydrochloric acid was 
evolved by hydrolysis, and in consequence serious corrosion tooki 
place in the fractionating system and in the condensers. As it is 
desirable to prevent, if possible, tl}e rapid corrosion caused by the 
hydrochloric acid produced, several different methods have been 
investigated, and this paper covers some of the results, obtained. 
Anhydrous ammonia was successfully tried as a neutralising agent. 
Ammonia cylinders were connected with the vapour line, just after 
the yapour left the stills, and before it reached the first dephlegmator. 
Before using the ammonia the tubular condenser was in use for 
approximately 100 days before it was necessary to replace any 
tubes, but after using ammonia the life of the system was trebled. 

The same author-s” showed that an Oklahoma oil gave a condense 
water containing 0'012 g. of hydrogen chloride per litre of oil. The 
acid content was traced in this case also to the hydrolysis of mag¬ 
nesium chloride in the brine which apeompanies the crude oil. 

A series of investigations in which fulley’s earth and other adsor¬ 
bent bodies are proposed as refining agents is noteworthy. W. C. 
Phalen”’ observes that the bleaching action of fuller’s eartBf on 
mineral oils is independent of its chemical composition, and depends 
on its power of selective absorptioif. The following factors are 
important: The longer the column of earth the better the bleaching 
effect; the coarser athe earth the more rapid the flow and the 
poorer the bleaching effect. Filtration should, therefore, take place 
at the lowest temperature compatible with the fluidity of the oil. 

J. J. Hood** proposes to desulphurise straight-run distillatee by 
vaporising “and bringing the vapour into contact with granular 
alumina or ignited magnesite at a temperature below the boiling 
point of sulphur. The hydrogen sulphide resulting from*- the 
dissociation of the sulphur compounds may be absorbed in any 
usual manner. 

The Hall Motor Fuel, Ltd., and T. A. MpCrea** adopt similar 
means but at a lower temperature (160°-300°), whilst TiT. Gray** 
with the object of reducing the quantity of unsaturated compounds 
in'cracked gasoline or similar hydrocarbon oils, passes the material 
•I (Mem. and Met. Eng., 1920, 22, 1122. 

Chem. and Met. Eng., 19J?0, 22, 491. 

« OhSi. and Met. Eng.,^ 1919, 21, 469 ; J., 1920, 67a. 

•* E.P. 145,818 : J., 1920, 65^a. 

•» E.P. 141,272 ; J., 1920, 396a. 

?*<■ U.8.P. 1.340,889 : J., 1920, 651a. 
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in vapour form, through a mass of fuller’s earth, Ijone-blaok, 
chtrooal or. similarly acting substance which is heated to a tempera¬ 
ture above the boiling point of tba oil. ' , . 

The utilisation cf acid.tar forms the subject of communications. 
R. W. Albrecht*’ uses the washed residue together with Trinidad 
asphalt as material for paving, whilst according to E. A. Kolbe” 
about 90% of the sulphuric aoid^in the waste acidrffrom lubricating 
oil refining may be recovered in the form of sulphur dioxide by 
heating the waste acid. The use of alcohol for removing sulphuric 
acid or its products is des«gibed by Z. Budowioz** who treats the oil 
after acid washing with 0'25-0-3% of alcohol. this way 7% of 
sulphonio aeids have been produced from Baku solar oil. These 
possess valuable detergent and emulsifying properties. 

, The technique of wax manufacture is discussed by K. Fuchs’* 
and by A. Czekely” who indicate the best conditions for crystalfis- 
ation and for sweating. 

Colloid Chbmistky or Petboletjm. 

The Third Report of the Committee on the general and industrial 
applications of colloid chemistry ” contains a section on the colloid 
chemistry of petroleum which, inter alia, deals with viscosity- 
hysteresis effects in parafiin-contarning oils ; coagulation of asphaltic 
substances during acid treatment; adsorption of sulphur-containing 
compounds and colouring matter oji fuller’s earth, bauxite, and the 
like ; the colloid state of Trinidad asphalt and its bearing on road 
making ; the treatment of emulsions ; colloid fuel oil; lubricating 
oils considered as iso-colloids, and the refining of wax. 

The presence of colloidal clay in Lake asphalt is alluded to in a 
paper by H. S. Miller.’* 

New technical methods for separating aqueous oil emulsions are 
described by-I. Moscicki and K. Kling.’* Aqueous •'inineral oil 
emulsicns may be separated by maintaining them imderi pressure 
at a somewhat elevated temperature. 

Oilfield emulsions are dealt with by J. L. Sherrick.’* The 
emulsions occurring in the Goose Creek field (Texas) consist of salt 
solution as disperse phase and .oil-containing asphalt as the dispersing 
phase. The water particles are negatively charged, as is shown by 
‘their moving towards ♦'•he anode when subjected to a suitable 

«’ Chem.-Zeit., 1920, •M; 282 ; J., 1920,„358a. 

•K Petroleum, 1919, 14, 837 ; J., 1920, 438a. 

" Preemysl Chem., 1920, 4, 63 ; J., 1920, 740a. 

’» Petrohum, 1919, 14, ’l28, 191, 285 ; J., 1920, 220a. 

” ‘fietroUum, 1919, 15, 109 ; J., 1920, 438a. 

” Dept. Sd. and Ind. Research, 1920. 

, ’» Chem. and Met. Eng., 1920, 2E, 749. 

’* Przemyel Chem., 1920, 4, 2 ; J., 1920, 741a. 

’* J . Ind, Eng . Chem., 1920, 1?, 133; J.i 1920„3894. 
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potential, gradient. Strongly adsorbed cations neutralise the 
charges on the water particles. Both ions of an added ferriQ»|n.lt 
a»e effective in‘precipitating thd water particles, whilst addition of 
ether decreases the stability of thesa emulsions by dissolving 
some of the asphalt. Suitable treating ^compounds for djreaking 
oil-field emulsions arc hydrophile colloids (eru^e soaps or sodium 
salts of sulphoifeted coal tar or petioleum). 

Origin or Petroleum. 

In a series of optical invesligations on some primary South 
American petroleums, E. Longobardi’® observed that petroleum 
obtained from Devonian rocks, that is to say, frofn a level which 
corresponds with the oldest of the sub-Andean deposits, gave no 
fractions which showed rotatory phwer. This he regards as 
opening anew the question as to whether optical rotatory powers 
are solely conferred by the passage through strata containing 
active organic substances. 

The experiments of A. Pictet and J. Potok” confirm the theory 
of Engler in so far as the acyclic constituents of petroleums are 
concerned, and even extend the theory to cover the genesis of the 
hydrocarbons in paraffin wax. ^ This latter material seems to be 
the primary product of the decomposition of fats, and should not be 
considered as arising from the condensation of simple hydrocarbons. 
The authors consider that nhphthenes are products of *a slow 
decomposition of optically active compounds which pre-existed in 
the vegetable material.’* Petroteums have not had a common 
origin, and no single theory can account for the genekis of all types. 
It is certain thai^pctroleums of the character of Pennsylvania crudt 
have been derived by a process of slow decomposition from fats 
The resingus or terpene-like substances of the higher plants arc 
probab^ the source of naphthenic crudes. The constiijpents oJ 
crudes ot mixed types have probably been formed'simultaneouslj 

from the two classes of substances. 

« 

Soc. Argentina Cienc. Nat.; Chem. A6«., 1920, 1604. 

” Helv.jOhim. Acto, 1919, 2, 501 ; J., 1^19, 939a. 

’• CMm., 1918,*10, 249. 



COLOURING mai;ters and dyes. 

By Frederick M. Rowe, M.Sc. A.I.C., 

« 

Lecturer on DyeMuffs in the Manchester Municipal College of 
Technology and in the University of Manche^er. 

The Advisory Committee of the Colour Users’ Association proceeded ' 
t6 Germany in January, 19fll, to purchase sullies of dyes requiijpd 
hy British consumers in addition to the dyes received under the 
Reparation Clauses of the Peace Treaty and succeeded in buying 
140 tons, but as the unexpected Sankey Judgement rendered possible 
■ the free importation of German dyes, the policy of collective purchase 
was abandoned within a few months. 

The figures available with regard to the output of dyes in the 
German factories provide an ii^ieresting study, for whereas in 
February the total production was 1600 tons, or approximately 
10% of their pre-war capacity, this production steadily increased 
to 2400 tons in March, 3300 tons m April, 3800 tons in May, 4800 
tons in June, and 5500 tons in July. The increase, moreover, 
was i^ot in those colours, such 8,s vat dyes and fast alizarin dyes, 
which were jllirticularly desired by our consumers, and of which 
228 tons was produced in May and,272 tons in July, but in the bulk 
colours, such as indigo, direct cotton dyes, acid dyes, and sulphide 
dyes, which, vn the majority of cases, our own manufacturers were 
capable of producing. 

During the first eight months of the year 4687 tons of Syes (the 
total for 1919 amounted to 3234 tons) and 1480 tdns of intermediates, 
representing a value of £4,089,922^ were imported into this country. 
The dyes imported from Germany alone in the first six months of 
the year amounted to 387 toni, which includedfiSO tons of reparation 
’ dyes,,whilst in the first nine months of the year the figure increased 
to 1574 tons* of which ^77 tons were reparation dyes, and it was 
pointed out at the end of October dSiat our imports of ^yes from 
Geftnany amounted to 40% of the 1913 figure, whilst in addition 
the dyes received fiom Switzerland considerably exceeded the 
quantity imported in 1913. , 

The British colour industry naturally w^ alasmed at the position, 
which was largely due to the supineness of the GoveBiment, and 
the controversy which arose as to the best methpd for the protection 
of both dye manufacturer and consumer, nrhether by means of the 
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prohibition of the importation of dyes except under licence, or by a 
protective tariS, or by a Government subsidy to the dye manufac¬ 
turer, once again brought the'-whole matter to the notice cd the 
public. 

In the endeavour that was made to find a formula acceptable to 
both parties which would permit the Government to redeem its 
pledges, it was'unfortunate that whilst the dj-e manufacturer knew 
what he wanted, the opinions of the dye users were divided, 
owing to the diversity of the requirements of the various sections 
of the industry, and as both paities appeared to regard the matter 
mainly from a ijpadesman’s standpoint, it was difficult to distinguish 
between facts and interested propaganda. Arguments based on 
the respective national values of the dye industry and the textile 
industry were rather puerile, for by this time it appears that all are 
agreed that the permanent establishment of the former is essential 
to our national safety, and that this must be accomplished with as 
little injury as possible to the interests of the latter, as wo receive 
from that source such a large proportion of our national income. 

Proposals to impose a tariff on imported dyes were futile in view 
of the rate of exchange with Germany, and in the absence of cither 
the restriction of imports under licence or of a subsidy it appeared 
that the British colour industry would succumb to competition in 
the present state of its development, tor the change over from war 
to peace conditions was not effected without reorganisation with 
its concomitant expense and dislocation, the cost of wages and 
materials has risen continuously, J.nd there has been further delay 
in the delivery and installation of plant. : 

The British consumer appears to take exception to one of the 
great advantages of a licensing system, which is that where dyes 
pass through a Central Importing Agency contact between the 
foreign manufacturer and the consumer is avoided, and consequently 
the foriher can force no bargain upon the latter with regard to 
future supplies in return for a supply of some urgently needed dye. 
In fact, the British consumer appears to overlook the fact that he 
has been better supplied with dyes during a period of world shortage 
than has been the sase in any othet country, for critics consider 
that past experience has shown unequivocally that access to the 
most economical, the newest, and the best dyestuffs is impossible 
under a licensing system, but es the system was in operation during 
a period when an adequate supply of the best dyes did not exist, 
the colour manufacturer could scarcely be blamed for lacking faith 
in the proposal that the sounder policy was to trust to the good 
sense of the consumer in this country. It is true that the British 
Alizarine Co. is an outstknding example of how, with good manage¬ 
ment and the support of the large consumers, the Germans can 
be fought snoces^ully without Government intervention, but 
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international exchange waa not in*it8 present condition during the 
csta^lisWent of this firm and, moreover, the real point at issue was 
the necessity of a self-contained dye indpstry in th® country wh^h 
would produce eventually, a complete range of dyes of all classes, 
and not merely an industry which would produce a limited section 
of dyes. 

In any case the production of the standard pre-vfe.r dyes is by no 
nnft*ns the ultimate object of the British colour industry, for the 
nation that plays the most important r61e in new achievements 
is the one which will eventually triumph, and to this end organised 
research, which might well be subsidised by the Grovemment, is 
essential, ki this connexion A. G. Green has pointed out that 
“ the research laboratories of the British Dyestuffs Corporation are 
npt only centres of investigation where new processes are discovered 
and old processes are improved, but are also educational institutiohs 
where the young chemist fresh from the University can receive a 
specialised training in colour chemistry to fit him to take his place 
in the works as a dyestuff technologist.” Under present conditions 
it is to be regretted that the expert staff of the colour works should 
feel compelled to deal largely with the educational side of the 
matter, particularly when laboratories exist in other institutions 
where at least part of this specialised training could be carried out 
effectively, with the result that our resources would be utilised 
more qpmpletely for the solution of the problems of the moment. 
The Chemical and Dyestuffs Traders’ Association was informed by 
the President of the Board of 'J’rade in November that no useful 
purpose would be served by calling a conference to consider the 
dyestuffs problem in all its bearings and to discuss future legislation. 
Such an attitude was difficult to understand for ^hat appeared to 
be needed was an expert commission to investigate the whole 
question and teport on the full facts and merits of the case, while a 
tempnary measure establishing a system of prohibition cA imports 
except under licence was introduced to cover thf period of enquiry. 
However, it was reported on No-\jember 26 that the dye manufac¬ 
turers knd consumers were agreed on a common policy for the 
protection of the dyestuffs industry, although the Calic# Printers’ 
Association denied that any real agreement existed among the 
eonsitmers. 

The Dyestuffs (Import BegulationJ Act, 1920, was then brought 
in Jay the Government and the second reading of the? Bill was 
carried by a large majority on December 7, in spite of the contention 
that, it combineff the greatest amount of interference with the 
textile trade with the least guarantee of eribouraging the develop¬ 
ment of the dyestuffs industry. The BSl, ujfless it is amended, 
provides for the prohibition of the importation of dy^ and inter¬ 
mediates for a jmriod of ten years ea^cept mid* licence granted by 
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the Board of Trade, advised liy a committee consisting of five 
“epresent&tives of the dye users, three representatives of the^ye’ 
nanufacturers, (and three othef, persons not directly' concemM, 
infe of whom shall act as chairman. In the controversy which has 
aken place, consideration of the problems of the dyestuffs manufac- 
urers in this country too frequently has Um^i^ed to point 
)f view of the ^British Dyeqtuffs Cprpoiwoo, and'the ft^ that 
here are other important colour 'producers has been ^igely oyer-' 
ooked. It is, however, greatly to be hoped that the future will see a 
nore cordial co-operation amopg British colour manufacturers 
vhich, while allowing full scope for individual effort, will enable 4 
nore united front to be presented to foreign competitipn, for there 
s no doubt that German colour manufacturers place considerable 
■eliance upon the lack of cohesion whiejh exists among the Britisji 
npnufacturers. ^ 

An aspect of the future which must be taken into consideration, 
dthough not urgent at the moment, is the prospect that at no 
listant date the world may be over-supplied with dyes, for whilst 
he German organisation is capable of producing three-quarters 
)f the world’s pre-war requirements. Great Britain, America, 
Switzerland, and France are making efforts, not only to supply 
heir own needs, but to create an export trade. 

British dyes have been well received in the East but the quantities 
ivailable have been utterly ineidequate and German manufacturers 
ire recovering their hold on this market. 

Some instances of the progre^ made by individual British 
[nanufacturers during the x>criod under review may be quoted. 

British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., have increased their range 
of products by some thirty dyes, which include wool colours such 
as the Solochrome Blacks, Milling Scarlet 3B, and Disulphine 
Blue, direct cotton colours of blue, brown, and black shades, basic 
colours Buch as Khodyle 4G, Turquoise Blue G, New Methylene 
Blue S, lake produces such as Monolite Fast Scarlet R, Lake Scarlet 
JB, and Naphthol Green, and paper products such as Blackley Fast 
Scarlet and Duranthrene Blue RT. 

Messrs. L. B. Hollij^ay & Co., Ltd. have added over twenty dyes 
of all classes to the series of colours which they produce in bulk, 
and have made improvements in the standard of th.ir products; 
for example, the brands of Safjanine are of a quality fully equal to 
any pre-v(ar type. This firm regard the present trade depression 
as affording an opportunity for the more rapid multiplication of the 
number of individual dyes which they are prepared to produce than 
the demand for their esvablished products has permitted in the past. 

Scottish Dyes, Ltd., anticipated that a range of twenty-two 
valuable colours, including four vat dyes not previously marketed, 
wipuld be produced In the new works at Grangemouth during this 
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year, but the delay in the building trade in Scotland has hampered 
progress and only a few of these dyes have been availaWle. It is 
confidently Anticipated, however, that the full demands of the 
British consumer in varand acid alwariif colours will be met in tHe 
Spring o4 1921. This firm* has made remarkable progress and has 
manufactured seveial ,of •these importent colours in larger bulk 
than the total pre-war imports to Great Britain. 

' lifrge extensions to the colour producing plant have been made 
by the Clayton Aniline Co., Ltd., and this firm is now equipped for 
;he manufacture of a numl^r of colpurs not previously made in this 
iountry. Included in the "new ranges are a number of Ciba vat 
3olourB, fast phrome colours for wool dyeing, and % large number 
jf direct cotton colours which are being manufactured in increasing 
;[uantities. ^ 

The admirably laid out and equipped new .works of the Britisfc 
Alizarine Co., Ltd., at Trafford Park, are rapidly approaching 
sompletion and will be ready to commence production in 1921. 
The necessary research department has been in existence for some 
time past. 

Messrs. H.N.Morris & Co., Ltd., although chiefly concerned in the 
refining of coal-tar products, are now manufacturing benzoic acid 
and benzaldehyde on the large scale, together with a few dyes. 

Messrs. Hickson & Partneis, Ltd.,have continued to extend their 
works, and amongst new plants erected and put into operation are a 
reduction building and a modem vacuum distillation plant. This 
firm is directing increased attention to the manufacture of dyes, and 
rosandine basaand Magenta are now produced on an extensive scale. 

Considerable progress has been made in Ameri^ and the efforts 
to establish an export trade in dyes have met with such success 
that the figures for April, for example, were more than double those 
for the corresponding month in 1919. The amalgamacHon of five 
3f the large works in America to form a combination with J capital 
stated to amount to £60,000,000 has been reported and indicates 
the determination to make a bid for supremacy in dyestuff manu- 
'acture. Legislation of a protective character has been drafted, 
and a Bill is now before the Senate to establi^ a system® of prohi¬ 
bition and licence. The problem of an adequate supply of anthra- 
iene still remains unsolved, although the output has been increased. 
The difficulty is not primarily the sjuall percentage of anthracene 
n the tar, nor purely technical difficulties in its recovery* but the 
act that its removal leaves the pitch so hard that it does not find a 
market ui^der American conditions and consequently the anthracene 
)btained would be so expensive that dyes derived from it eeuld 
lot be made on a competitive basis. 

In 1913 less than 7-6% of the dyes used in France wefk manufac- 
'ifred in that country, whilst to-day jnore thall one-half the dves 
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used are homo manufactured, and of that quantity more than 60% 
is manuf a'Mured by the Compagnie Nationale de Matiferes Coloraptes 
et de Produits 6himiques. The .plans for the establishment of a 
national dye industry in Sweden have met with no success and the 
early liquidation of the company, A. B. Svensk Fargilmnes Industri, 
founded in 1917, is anticipated. 

Inteemediater. 

Svlphonation. 

According to a process patented by F. C. Sutton,* an aromatic 
hydrocarbon and sulphuric acid are charged through atomisers, 
opposed and in close proximity to one another at the upper end of a 
steam-jacketed tower, provided with a condenser. The reaction 
product flows down baffle plates and is drawn off at the bottom of 
the tower, whilst any condensed hydrocarbon is returned to the 
charging apparatus. In a plant suitable for the sulphonation or 
chlorination of aromatic hydrocarbons,* sulphuric acid or liquid 
chlorine and the hydrocarbon are introduced through atomisers 
into a mixing chamber or series of chambers maintained at a suitable 
temperature, for example, not exceeding 50° C. in the manufacture 
of benzenemonosulphonic acid, or 30° C. in the manufacture of 
chlorobenzene, and in the latter case containing a catalyst.® 
Interesting results have been obtained from the investigation of 
the effect of catalysts in the continuous sulphonation process of 
Ambler and Gibbs.® The presence ol small quantities of the sulphates 
of a number of metals exerts a slight catalytic action,'but the most 
active catalyst i;,a mixture of sodium sulphate and vanadium 
pentoxide in any reasonable proportion, which doubles the amount 
of benzene sulphonated per minute.® 

The sulpfionation of aromatic compounds may be effected with 
weaker acid, and in a shorter time, in the presence of a small quantity 
of iodine. * This caUilytic action proceeds smoothly when hydroxyl, 
amino, halogen, or carboxyl groups are present in the molecule, 
but with difficulty, or not at all, in presence of nitro or sulphonic 
groups. In certain eases the orientation of the sulphonic group 
is affected by the catalyst; thus the sulphonation of benzoic acid 
by this method gives rise to the o-sulphonic acid.’ ^ 

* K.P. C47,967 ; J., 1920, 594.4,. „ 

* H. N. Morris & Co., and H, N. Morris, E.P. 139,234; J., 1920, 291a. 

» H. N. Morris & Co., and H. N. Morris, E.P. 140,00? ; X, 1920, 328a. 

• Ann. Septa., 1919, ^ 88. ' 

J. A. Ambler ai]i,d W. J. Cotton, J. Jnd, Eng. Ckem., 1920, 12, 968 ; 

1920, 743a. * 

• • A. Heinemann, B.P. 12,260, 1916 ; J., 1916, 1008. 

» J. N. B&y andM. L. Dey, Cherfi. Soc. Trans., 1920, 117, 1406; J., 1921,404;" 
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A detailed study of the sulphonation of naphthalene^has shown, 
thit monosulphonation always ^sults in a mixture of the a- and 
/S-isomers, and that e^en at temperatifres below 0° C., at least*2% 
of the ^-acid is formed* It appears that the reaction consists in 
the formation of a moleeular compound which undergoes decompo¬ 
sition into either the a- or /S-monosuJphonic acid,according to the 
prevailing external conditions.*'* 

The difficulties experienced in the preparation of a chlorobenzene- 
disulphonic acid were overcome by the discovery that it was 
produced in quantitativeVield by the sulphonation of p-chloroben- 
zenesulphonyl chloride with monohydrate at 180°-180‘’C. the 
product of fhiS reaction is 4-chlorobcnzene-1.3-disulphonic acid.*® 
There is some confusion in the literature as to whether the' 
Sulphonation product of metanilic acid contains the additional 
sulphonic group in the 4- or 6- position ; the main product has been 
shown to be aniline-3.6-disulphonic acid.** 

Aniline-2.4.6-trisulphonic acid, for which the name trisulphanilic 
acid is suggested, is obtained in a yield of 30% by heating sulphanilic 
acid with a mixture of sulphuric acid and jihosphoric oxide at 
180° 0., for eight hours.’* 

Alkali Fusions. 

Attention has been directed again to the preparation of phenol 
from (ffilorobcnzene and aqueous sddium hydroxide under pressure, 
and the use of a continuous high-pressure autoclave’® for the process 
is recommended. It is claimed that this process is more rapid, 
requires only*about 40% of the amount of sodium hydroxide used 
in the sulphonation and alkaline fusion proce'jC and permits a 
considerable economy in the amount of acid used.’* 

Aromatic cpmpounds containing a labile halogen atoip are heated 
under nressure with a solution of an alkali hydroxide and a lead 
salt. The in^luble lead compound formed is filtered and decom¬ 
posed with acid to liberate the phenol.** After* the acidification of 
syntheljc sodium phenoxide soifte 10% of the phenol remains 
dissolved in the aqueous liquors. A eresylic acid of relatively high 
boiling point may be used adVantageously for*thc extraction of this 
■ phenol, and a recovery of 90-96% of the phenol may be obtained in 
this maimer.* 

H. E. Fierz and P. Weissenbach, Ifelv. Chim. Acta^ 1920, 

® Meister, Lucius, & Biiining, G.P. 260,663 ; J., 1913, 693. 

S. C. J. Olivier, Trav. Chim., 1919, 38, 366 ; J., 1920, 161a. 

» S. C. J. Olivier. Bee. Trav. Chim., 1920, 39, J99. 

S. C. J. Olivier, Rec. Trav. Chim., 1920, 39, 194., 

’» A. M. Aylsworth, E.P. 110,547 ; J., 1918! 229a. ^ 

’• K. Brown, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920,12, 279 ; g., 1920, 397a. 

E. H. Zollinger and H. Boehling, U,S.P. 1,321,271; J., 1920, 9a. 

’« H. M. Dawson, J., 1920, 161t. * 



Systematic study of the production of resorcinol by he alkalme 
* fusion of sodium#benzcne-wi-disulphonate has indicated * hat 310®^<0. 
is the best fusion temperature, two hours Ifce best fu. ion period, 
14-16 mols. of sodium hydroxide to 1 mol* of disulphon: te the best 
fusion mixture, and that th(^ presence of water tends t > loVg: the 
yield of resorcinol, which, under these conditions, bxccee.s 60%.” 

Investigation of the alkalme fuajofl of a-naphthylamiiiemonosul- 
phonic acids has shown that the reaction product is dependent,*in 
many cases, on the conditions employed, for a highly concentrated 
alkali leaves an amino group intdct, whilh dilute alkali leads to its 
replacement by Ijydroxyl. In no case docs the reaction with dilute 
.alkali proceed even approximately quantitativdy fh any one 
•direction, but several products are always formed. The corresppn- 
aminonaphthol is obtained from afi a-naphtbylaminemonoNiti 
phonic acids when 'highly concentrated potassium hydroxide 
solutions are emplo.\ed, whereas dilute solutions exert a powerful 
oxidising action.'® 

Nitrn-mm [xmndK. 

During the year under review tlie rcsult.s of many investigations 
on nitration and nitro-corapounds carrie.'d out during the war 
pmod have been published. Considerable attention has been 
directed to a study of the effect on the yield of picric acid of varia¬ 
tion of the factors, concentfatibn of sulphuric acid, duratian and 
temperature of reaction daring the prehminary sulphonation of 
phenol. The yield, of picric acid i4 proportionafto the ratio of di- 
and monosulphonic acids present in the sulphonation mixture, 
and is much higl'er from the disulphonic acid.'® It is preferable, 
moreover, to use a sulphonated phenol which contains the maxi¬ 
mum quantity of phenol-2.4-disulphonic acid as 2.e-dinitrophenol-4- 
sulphonic acid is transformed into picric acid more readily than 
2.4-dinitfophenol-6-sulphonio aoid.®» The yield of picric acid is 
increased to 90% ‘when a sulphonation mixture which contains 
over 80% of phenoltrisulphonic 'acid is nitrated.” Consefluently 
cceteris paribus, in the nitration of the phenolsulp’honic acids, the 
yield of p^icric acid increases in proportion to the amount of poly- 
snlphonic acids present in the mixture, for the accumulation of • 
sulphonic groups renders the molecule more resistantf to oxidation 

n M. Bhillips and H. D. Gibbs, Inti. Eng., Chem., 1920,12,857; J., 1920, 
685a. * 

H. E. Fierz, Helv. Chim. Acta, 1920, 8. 318 ; r/.. 1920, 397a. 

*• M. Marqueyrol and P. Carr5, Bull. Soc. Chim., *1920, 27, 195.; J., 
1920! 350a. ' 

•* M. Marqueyroll P. CA-ri, and P. Loriette, Bull. Soc. Chim., 1920, 27, 
lilO; J., 192b, 248a. , 

** M. Marqueyroll and P. Carr6, Bull. Soc. Chim., 1920. 27.- 199; Jn 
1220, 3S0A. 
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during nitration.^ Low yields of picric acid on the jsrge SCtJo 
hare been attributed to the oxidation of phenplsulphonic acids' 
Mid nitrophenolsnlphrnic acids, tut examination of the technical 
mother-liquors has sho'vwi that an important factor of loss is the 
presence of dinilrophepolsulphonic acid in these liquors, owing 
(o too short a duration of the reaction at a temperature which has 
not been sufficiently high.” . , • 

•Jn the oxynitration of benzene with nitric acid in presence of 
mccurio nitrate, the best yields of nitrophenols ar? obtained by the 
U.SC of an excess of benzope. Tl» nitrogen content of the product 
indicates that it is a mixture of about 52% of cjjnitrophenol with 
48% of picrio,acid.** 

The main product of the dinitration of aceto-w-toluidide is 
4 . 6 -dinitro-aceto-w-toluidide, together with a smaller quantity 
of the 2.6-dinitro derivative, whilst little, if any, of the 2.4-dinfta;o 
isomer is formed.” 

The oxidation of the amino group in 3.4- and 4.d-dinitro-o- 
toluidine with Caro’s acid, followed by treatment with nitric acid* 
affords a convenient method for the preparation of 2.3.4- and 2.4.5- 
trinitrotoluene, respectively, in good yield,” whilst 2.3.0-trinitro¬ 
toluene may be obtained in a yield of 50-60% of the 2.6-dinitro- 
toluene employed.” • 

The nitration of o-chloiotoluene with mixed acid produces a 
mixt^e of the 3.5-, 5.6-, 4.5-, and.4.6-dinitro-2-chlorotoluenes in a 
yield of 90%, and the presence of the four isomers shows that the 
orientation due to methyl is not entirely overpowered by that of 
the more actively directive chlorine substituent.^* 

The production of picryl chloride from 2.4-di^roohlorobenzene 
has been studied with a view to avoiding the use of oleum and 
excessively high temperature. Conditions have been determined 
by which a yield of 85% of picryl chloride may be obt*&ned by the 
use o'’concentrated sulphuric acid and a reaction temperature of 
130° C.*» 

Nitrations which do not procead readily with nitric acid may be 
effected by the replacement of sulphonic groups by nitro groups by 
means of nitrous gases provided that hydroxyl or halogen radicles 
are also present in the molecule ; in the case of snlphonated 

** M. M. ]?oU. Bull. Sm. Chim., 1920, 27. 370 ; J., 1920, 502a. 

“ M. Marqueyrol an% P. Loriette, CV/tm. et Ind., 1920, 4, IJh^ 

•** L. Vignon, Bull. Soc. Chim., 1920, 27, 647 ; J., 1920, 567a. 

** J. W. Cook and <j. L. Brady, Ghem. Soc. Trane., 1920, U7, 760. 

»■ 0. L. Brady tind P. N. WUliams, Ghem. Soc. Trane., 1920, 117, 1137 : 
J., 1920, tVoa. 

” 0. L. Brady and A. Taylor, Chenie Soc. 9ran8.y 1920,117, 876. 

*■ G. T. Morgan and H. D. K. Davis, Ch&m. Soc, JTnma.^ 1920,117,784; 

1920. 823a. , 

P. F. (Wid P. H. Gamer,**/., 19fi0, 257 t. 
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hydroxycerboxylic acids both the sulphonic and carboxyl groups 
are replaced by, nitro groups.®" . f. 

The nitration of sulphonated 'p-cymene at 40°-60° C. results in 
the replacement of the isopropyl group* by the nitro group with 
formation of jo-nitrotoluene-p-sulphonic aijjd.®' , 

In an attempt to determine the position of the two entrant nitro 
groups in the liexanitrodiph'enylqmine obtained by the nitration, 
of 2.4.6.3'-tetranitrodiphenylamine, a number of nitro derivatives 
of diphenylaminp have been prepared and examined.®® 

Chlorinated nitronaphthaleneii are psodiiced by the action of 
nitric acid on tlje chlorine addition products of naphthalene at a 
low temperature, and heating the products with watcp or reagents 
which combine with acids; thus naphthalene dichloride yields 
8-ohloro-a-nitronaphthalene and naphthalene tetrachloride yields 
5.^-dichloro-o-nitronaphthalene.®® 

The hitherto unknown 1.2.6.8-tetranitronaphthaIene and 1.3- 
dinitroanthraquinone have been isolated and described,®® and a 
comparative study of xanthone and anthraquinone has shown 
that the former is much more reactive than the latter ; for instance, 
whilst only mono- and dinitro derivatives of anthraquinone are 
known, xanthone yields a number of tri- and tetranitro deri¬ 
vatives.®® * 

The mono- and dinitro derivatives of aoenaphthenequinone have 
been described.®® Mononitroacenaphthencquinone is teadily 
obtained in good yield and may well find technical application ; 
these nitro compounds cannot bo prepared by the oxidation of the 
corresponding derivatives of acenaphthcnc.®® •- ‘ 

V;. 

Aromatic Amines. 

It appeap that the freezing-point is the best criterion of the 
purity of aniline, and if x represents the percentage of aniljne in a 
sample and t is the observed freezing-point in degrees Centigrade, 
then a:=I08-794-l"41<.®® A detail^ study of the preparation 
of p)-phenylenediamine®“ and of'aniline®® from jj-dichloroJjenzene 

®® R. li. Datta and P. S. Vama, J. Airier. Chem. Soc., 1919, 41, 2039 ; 
J., 1920, 172a. * 

S. V. Hintikka, C.P. 200,291. , , 

C. F. van Duiu and B. C. R. van Leiinop, Itcc. Tmv. h'him.t 1019, 88 , 
358 ! J., 1820, 151a. • . ' 

»» O. Matter, O.P. 317,755 ; J., 1920, 442a. 

»• S. N. Dhar, Chem. Soe. Trane., 1920,117, 1001 ; J., 1920, 685a. 

** S. N. Dhar, Cheme Soc. Trans.^ 1920,117, 1053. *• 

F. Mayer and W. Kaufmann, Ber., 1920, 58, 289. 

S’ F. M. Rowe anti J. Davies, Chem, Soc. Trana., 1920, 117, 1344. 
C. L.^SCnowIes,, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 881; J., 1920, 717a. 
Akt.-Ge8. f. AnUinfabr., G.P. 202,170 ; i/., 1908, 1147. 

*0 Akt..Ge8. f. Anilinfa^jr. E.P. 3966, 1908 ; J., 1908, 1147. 
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ind monoqlilorobenzene respectively by the action of ^ammonia 
in^pr presspre in presence of a catalyst, has shown that positive 
•esults are obtained on^y with copper salts. Cuprotis salts are mpre 
lotive than cupric and t^e catal^ic a6tion of these salts appears 
;o be linaited to aqueous solution. A yield of 80% of p-phenylene- 
liamine and 39%’ of. aniline was obtained, although the patent 
jlaims a yield of 80% in thejatter aase, and no'diphenylamine** 
jKijld be isolated by the interaclion of bromobenzene and aniline 
n presence of cuprous iodide. 

Attention continues to .be direatod to the preparation of inter- 
nediates from jo-cymeno derived from spruce turpentine, a by¬ 
product of the,sulphite-cellulose industry, in which it accumulates 
it the rate of 1 kg. per ton of cellulose. 3.3'-]Jimethyl-6.6'-di-iso- 
yopylbenzidine is obtained from crude mononitrocymene by 
ilkaline reduction to hydrazocymene, which is subjected to the 
lenzidine transformation. 5-Nitro-2-amino-l-methyl-4-isopropyl- 
penzene and 5-amino-2-acotylamino-l-mcthyl-4-isopropylbenzene, 
vhich are suitable for u.se in the manufacture of azo dyes, are 
pbtained from acetylaminocymone in a normal manner,^* and 2.6- 
liamino-l-methyl-4-isopropyI benzene also has been prepared and 
ised for making dyes.*'" 

o-Nitrophenol-p-sulphonyl ehloride, 6-nitro-o-cresol-p-sulphonyl 
ihloride, and 6-nitro.salicyl-p-8uIphonyl chloride condense with 
imineq, diamines, aminocarboxylis acids, aminophenols, etc., in 
he benzene and naphthalene series, to form sulphamino com¬ 
pounds, which arc reduced to o-^inophenol derivatives, preferably 
vith eodium sulphide. The products are valuable bases for the 
production of mordant mono- and disazo dyes, wlmh vary in shade 
rom yellow to bluish-violet.^* 

o-Nitronaphthalene-3.6.8-trisulphonic acid in sulphuric acid 
solution is readily reduced olectrolytically to the corresponding 
lapht/iylamine derivative, but the monosulphonic acids of»a-nitro- 
raphthalene show a marked difference in tljeir behaviour, for 
vMlst o-nitronaphthalene-5-(or 8»)monosulphonic acid is reduced 
iompleUely in acid or neutral solution, a-nitronaphthalene-6-(or7-) 
nonosulphonic acid is converted into the corresponding Jiydroxyl- 
imine only, by electrolytic reduction or by reduction with iron 
ind ferrous julphate, and complete reduction to the amine can 
pnly be achieved in faintly acid solvybion.” 

.*• Akt.-Ges. f. Anilinfabr., F.P. 374,.385; J., 1907, 7,')(i. 

« A. J. Quick, J. Amer. Ohem. Soe., 1020, 42, 1033 ; J., 1920, 480a. 

•» C. E. Andrews, if.S.P. 1,314,924. 

“ C. A Andrews, U.S.P. 1,314,923. 

“ J. Alfthan, Ben, 1920, 68, 78. 

H. Bamberger, Z. angew. Chem., 1920, 38, 8 ; J., 1920,484a. 

*’ H. E. Fierz and P. Weissenbach, Helv. CJiin^. Acta, 1920, 3, 306; 
1., 1920, 397a. 
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Tho preparation of N-methylvinylaniline, C,H 5 -N(CHji'CH :OH», 
is of interest because it is the &st amine to be ipvestigated 
whiph contains the vinyl gijoup directly attached to the nitrogen 
atom. It differs from the known alkylated, amines in its instability, 
for the vinyl group is readily removed in the form of acetaldehyde 
by hydrolysing agents.** ' ' . ' , 

An important 'reaction of many^ of the N-substitution products 
of the arylamines is their rearrangement to C-substitution products. 
The main product obtained by heating «-butylaniline hydro¬ 
chloride under pressure is 4-amiuo-n-bu|ylbenzene, together with 
ammonia, aniline, 4-butylamino-?i-butylbenzene, and smaller 
amounts of higher butylated products.** , . 

The conditions governing the formation of diethylaniline from 
aniline hydrochloride and ethyl alcohol <under pressure in presence 
of ‘various catalysts have been examined. Sodium bromide, cupric 
chloride, and calcium chloride jointly function as catalytic agents 
in this reaction. Calcium chloride and sodium bromide were used 
originally instead of zinc chloride and potassium iodide respectively 
on the ground of economy, but actually calcium chloride is much 
more efficient in alkylation than zinc chloride, whilst potassium 
iodide is only slightly more efficient than sodium bromide. Con¬ 
sistent yields of 89-91% of diethyl laniline were obtained under the 
best conditions.** Alkylaminoanthraquinones are obtained in good 
yield by the action of a dialkyl sulphate on a- and ^-aminoapthra- 
quinone in presence of a mild alkali and an inert solvent of high 
boiling point, such as nitrobenzene, or tetrachloroethane.** 

Hydrogenated Naphthalene Derivatives. ‘ 

The production'of hydrogenated naphthalene derivatives by the 
action of hydrogen on naphthalene in the presence of a catalyst®* 
has been successfully established on a technical scale, and the 
Tetralin fl.m.b.H. at the works at Rodleben bei Bossjau are»manu- 
facturing large quantities of these products.®* This fact lends 
added interest to recent investigations on derivatives of tetra- 
hydronaphthalene, which may prove useful intermediates for dye 
manufacture. The writer has shovgi that a-naphthylamine is 
reduced by sodium and an alcohol to 5.8-dihydro-o-naphthyl- 
amine; the latter, under suitable conditions of temjierature and 
alkali alkyl oxide concentration, undergoes, isomerisation to 7.8- 
(or 5.6-)-^ydro-o-naphthylamlne, which unlike the 5.8-isomeride 

*• J. von Braun and G. Kirschbaum, Ber., 1919, 52, 2261. 

•• 3. Reilly and W. J. Hickinbottom, Che.m. Soc. Tmis., 1920,117,103. 

‘1! T. B. Johnson, A. ij. Hill, and J. J. Donleavy, J, Ind. Ang. Ghem.t 
1920,12, 636 ; J., 192«, 694*, 

- ®* F. W.4tatack,and W. H. Haworth, E.P. 147,964 ; J., 1920, 623a. 

®» Tetralin Ge8.in.jE>.H. G.P. 299,012 and 299,013 j J., 1920, 743a. 

** Ij. SchOn, Oeaterr. Ghern. Znt., 1920, 28, 69. 
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is reduced further to ar-tetr^ydro-o-naphttiylainme.“ The 
fadprc to obtain the tetrahydfo compound when alcdhols other, 
than amyl alcohol w^e used, to^ which reference has been made 
in a former report, “ is ^ost probably/due to the absence of con¬ 
ditions suitable for this isomerisation. The two dihydro-a-naph- 
thylamines have. Ween i^Iated and thfeir derivatives described. 

The sulphonation of tetrg,hydroijaphthalene evith 100% sul- 
]^uric acid results in the formiAion of the /S-monosulphonic acid, 
which is converted into ar-tetrahydro-/3-naphthol by alkali fusion 
the o-sulphonic acid of the naphthol is readily Obtained and on 
nitration yields dinitrote‘trahydro-j8-naphthol. ar-Tetrahydro-^- 
thionaphthf)! also has been describ^.®* • 

The hydronaphthalenes are particularly useful solvents; for 
^xample, naphthalene crystallised from tetrahydronaphthalene is 
obtained in an extremely pure condition.®* 


Halogenation. 

A study of the kinetics of the chlorination of industrial benzene 
in presence of iron as a catalyst has shown that the yield of mono¬ 
chlorobenzene increases with the velocity of chlorination but 
decreases slightly with rise in temperature. The molecular pro¬ 
portion of benzene converted iAto monochlorobenzene at a par¬ 
ticular concentration and’ in a given time is 8‘6 times greater 
than 4he molecular proportion of chlorobenzene converted into 
p-dichlorobenzene. ®“ 

Aluminium is an excellent catalyst for the preparation of chloro¬ 
benzene, anc>0'l% will produce a steady absorption of chlorine by 
benzene. In this manner a yield of 87% of q>»nochlorobenzene 
may be obtained, provided the reaction is stopped when the specific • 
gravity reaches 1-008.®* 

Attention has been directed to p-dichlorobenzene fiith a view 
to the utilisation of the considerable quantities of this (Compound 
which accumulate during the manufacture of .monochlorobenzene. 
p-Dichlorobenzene is readily sulphonated to the monosulphonio 
acid, which is obtained in a yield of 86-90%, and the latter forms 
2.5-dichloro-4-nitrobenzeneshlphonic acid when nitrated".®® 


»* F. M. Rowe, J., lE^^O, 241t. 

*® Ann. RepU., 1919, 4, 93. 

®® F. M. Rowe and^. Levin, Chernf Soc. 'Tram., 1920, 117, 1574; 
1921,4U. . . 


J., 


®'' O. Sohroeter and W. Schrauth, G.P. 299,603 ; J., 1919, 893a. 

,®® U. Sohroeter an5 W. Schrauth, G.P. 299,604 ; J., 1920, 398a. 

®® R.*Kutsehenr6uter, G.P. 317,634 ; J., 1980, 398a. 

•® F. Bourion, Comptes rend., 1920,170, 1319 ; tf., 1920, 480a. 

J. Meunier, Comptes rend., 1920,170, 1461 ; J., 1920, 6g6A. 

* •• J. H. Crowell and L. C. Baiford, J. Amer. dtem. Soc., 1920, 42, 146: 
J.. 1920, 397a. * 
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Substitution products which contain chlorine in the side-chain 
ure obtained by the action of hypochlorous acid on an e'xcess of a 
suitable hydrocasbon at temperatures below 0° C. In the case of 
toluene, pure benzyl chlorid;3 is produced b/ the fractional distil¬ 
lation of the reaction product, and benzylfdine chloride is o\^tamed 
from benzyl chloride in the same manner. • This‘process is applic¬ 
able to monochjorotoluenes and the xylenes, but the higher 
chlorinated toluenes, nitro substitution products, sulphonyl 
chlorides, and cresol esters do not give side-chain substitution 
products under these conditions, apd sulphonic acids are substituted 
in the nucleus. • 

Benzyl chlorida, benzyl bromide, and their derivatives may be 
obtained by the direct introduction of the chloromefhyl or bromo- 
methyl group respectively into the ary)matic nucleus. An aro¬ 
matic compound, in presence of a dehydrating agent, is treated* 
with the product obtaWd by the action of the hydrogen halide 
on paraformaldehyde or aqueous solutions of formaldehyde, which, 
in the case of hydrogen chloride, has been shown to consist of 
s-dichloromethyl ether. The sulphonic group is replaced by 
chlorine, and the chloro derivative obtained in good yield, by 
passing a current of chlorine into an aqueous solution of a sulphonic 
acid; sulphonic acids of hydroj^y compounds and nitroamines 
exhibit a special facility for this displacement of the sulphonic 
group by chlorine.** Derivatives of toluene-p-sulphonic acid halo- 
genated in the side-chain, are pfoduced by the action of chForine 
or bromine on the acid or its dry sodium salt at a high temperature, 
with or without a halogen carrier.' The product consists of,the 
p-sulphonic acid of the benzyl or benzylidene halide. According to 
the quantity of Halogen used and the conditions under whfch the 
teaction is carried out.** 

Oxidation. 

A' 

Considejable attention has been directed to the aerial oxidation 
of benzene at a high temperature in presence of catalysts. When 
a mixture of benzenfe and oxygen or air is passed in the form of 
vapour over fine pumice impregnated with vanadium oxide at a 
temperaturg of 300°-700° C.. the reacjtion product consists of a 
mixture of quinone, Aaleic acid, and unaltered benzene together 
with some by-products. The maleic acid i^ removed ^ith water, 
and the residue may be passed a second tipie over the heated 
catalyst touncrease the quantify of quinone and maleic acid.*’ A 

•• Levinstein, Ltd., H. Levinstein, and W. Bader, E.P. 134,250; J., 
1920, 9a. • , 

•* H. Stephen, W. F. Short, and G. Gladding, Chem. Soc. Trane., 1920, 
U7,5K). * 

R. L. Datta and H. K. Mitta, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1919,41, 2028; J., 
1920, 1J2a. 0 

•• Soc. Chem. Ind. Basle., G.P. 312,969 ; J., 1920, 398a. 
f The Barrett Co., Vl.S.P. 1,314,631; J., 1920, 9a. 
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benzene solution of quinone subiJlitted to a similar catalytic oxi¬ 
dation in the vapour phase yields maleic acid, and thi reaction 
may be controlled by the use of iqprt diluent gases.*”' A maximum 
yield of maleic acid fe obtained whei^ equal weights of benzene 
vapour pnd air are passe3 over vanadium oxide at such a velocity 
that the mixture remains in contact'with the catalyst for about 
J sec. at a tem'perature of 400°-4^° G.“* Th» proportions of 
♦ l^nzene and oxygen may be vafled within wide limits, but as the 
reaction is probably represented by:—C,He+70=(CH)8{C00H), 
+H'CHO+CO„ the optimum quantities will be* those indicated 
by this equation.’" The ])lant employed consists essentially of a 
vaporiser and mixer, a contact tube heated by a'metal bath, and 
a condensing s*ystem. The most Important factor in the reaction 
is temperature control wh^n vanadium oxide is used as catalyst 
fbr the production of maleic acid.” The oxidation of benzene *0 
quinone may also be carried out electrolytically in a vessel con¬ 
taining an electrolyte of greater specific gravity than benzene, so 
that the latter rises and is oxidised at the anode. The quinone 
' formed dissolves in the excess of benzene, and the process is 
continued until a sufficient concentration has been obtained. The 
solution of quinone may be reduced to quinol in a second vessel 
fitted with an arrangement for Stringing the solution in intimate 
contact with the reducing g,gent.” 

The catalytic oxidation of anthracene is effected also by the 
interaStion of oxygen and anthracene vapour at 300°-500° C. in 
presence of vanadium oxide.” According to the interpretation of 
the oxidation of aniline advanced by Bamberger, phenylhydroxyl- 
amine is the ftiitial product of the reaction, but this does not afford 
a satisfactory explanation of the formation of''^olynuclear oxi¬ 
dation products. A more reasonable explanation is based on the 
formation of.two different initial products according t,o the con¬ 
ditions, of the reaction. Oxidising agents which readjly yield 
atomic oxygen, such as Caro’s acid or hydrogen peroxide, produce 
the following series of changes * 

C.Hj-NH, - C,H,-NH,:0--C,H,-NHOH -* C.H. NO - CjHj-NOj 
and C,H, NO+G.H. NBpH -> N-C.B^,- 

v/ * 

o 

whilst under ?)ther conditions, the first stage of the reaction consists 
in the removal of two atoms of hydfogen. and further changes are 

»» The Barrett Co., U.S.P. 1,318,632. 

“ The Barrett/:;o.,‘U.S.P. 1,314,633; J., 1920, 9a. 

ThdBarrett Co., E.P. 122,167 ; J., 1920, SSSa. , 

’1 J. M. Weiss and C. R. Downs, J. Ind^Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 228; 
J., 1920, 397a. » 

” K. & T. Chemical Corp., U.S.P. 1,322,.')80 ; d.,* 1920, 100 a. 

’« The Barrett Co., U.S.P. 1,3.76,098 I<t20, 7’43 a. 
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due to the reactivity of the C,H*N; residue. This theory is sup- 
.ported by* the formation of mixed azo compounds and mi^^ 
quinonearyldi-imfnes by the ojidation a mixture of two 
ammes.’* ^ ^ 

Under all conditions p-nitrotoluene is oxidised to p-nitrofoenzoic 
aoid most readily by potassium permanganste,' the o-compound 
next, and the w-ssomeride least readily. The conclusion has been 
drawn that the quantity of nitrotoluene or nitrobenzoic acid 
entirely destroyed by the oxidising agent is practically constant, 
and almost independent of the conditions .under which the reaction 
is carried out.’‘ 

Reference has teen made in a former report’® to„thc formation 
of tetrahydroxydianthraquinonyl by the oxidation of alizarin with 
alkaline hypochlorite. This reaction does not appear to be a 
gederal one, but the. patent literature indicates that a similar 
oxidation occurs with erythrohydroxyanthraquinone and quin- 
izarin under somewhat difierent conditions. Thus, in the alkaline 
fusion of the former,” two molecules condense to form a dihydro 
compound of the anthrahydroquinone type, which is subsequently 
oxidised by air to l.r-dihydroxy-2.2'-dianthraquinonyl, and further, 
the reaction mixture obtained by heating quinizarin with salts 
of weak acids at a temperature slightly above 100° G.’® con¬ 
sists of 1.4.1'.4'-tetrahydroxy-2.2'-dianthraquinonyl and unaltered 
quinizarin.’® • , 

The red dye which Nencki obtained by the oxidation of rho- 
danine, » 

.CS—NH 

I 

^CH.-CO 

with ferric •chloride, was manufactured as “ Orchil'substitute ” 
owing to«its fastness to light. This dye was believed to bef of an 
indigoid type, but lyialysis has shown it to be of a more complex 
nature than was anticipated. The imino hydrogen of rhodanine 
does not take part in the oxidation for N-substituted rhodanines 
are oxidised to similaf dyes, but the presence of a free methylerie 
group is essential for dye formation as benzylidene-rhodanine is 
unaffected by ferric chloride.*® 

’* S. GaJdsohmidt, Ser., 1920,28 ; J., 1920, 224a. 

’* L. A, Bigelow, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1919, 41, 1559 ; J., 1020, 8a. 

Ann. Mepts.f 1919, 4, 96. 

” F. Bayer & Co., G.P. 167,461. 

'"F. Bayer & Co., G.^. 146,223. 

’• R. SclmU, E. Schwinger and O. Dischendorfer, Ber., 1919, S2, 2264; 

1940, 154/ 

•I** 0. Granaoher, Ilelv. (jhim. Acta, 1920, 3, 152 ; J., 1920, 226a. 
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_ COITDENSATJONS. 

A new intermediate for azo dye manufacture, 1-o-carboxy- - 
benzoylamino-7-naphfiiol. • ^ 

, nh—CO^ 

ilipbtainedbythe condensation of phthalic anhydride and 1.7-amino- 
naphthol, followed by alkaline hydrolysis. When unsulphonated 
o-hydroxydiazonium copjpounds, such as diazotised 4-nitro-o-, 
aminophenol, are coupled with this compound, dyes are obtained 
which produce green shf^es on wool with chrofne mordants." 

Phthalic anhydride condenses with phenol in presence of 
sulphuric acid to form phepolphthalein, but at higher temperatures 
a mixture of hydroxyanthraquinones is formed, although in peor 
yield. Contrary to the statements of Friedel and Crafts, phenols 
condense with phthalic anhydride in presence of aluminium chloride 
to form hydroxybenzoylbenzoic acids in uniformly good yield, 
when acetylene tetrachloride is used as solvent. For example, 
phthalic anhydride and p-cresol form 4-hydroxy-TO-toluoyl-o- 
bcnzoic acid, HO.C.HaCCHjjCO.CeHj.COOH, in a yield of 86-90%, 
and this product isconvertedintc4l-hydroxy-4-methylanthra(juinone 
by treatment with sulphuric acid." 

The constitution and conditions of formation of some members 
of the phthalein and fluoran series have been studied. The con¬ 
densing agents used, in conjunction with the experimental 
conditions, mfluenoe not only the yield, but also the character 
of the products formed. The hydroxyl groups of the phthaleins 
are, as a rule, in the p-position, and of the fluorani?in the o-position 
with respect to the central carbon atom linking the phthaloyl 
with the phenolic groups." ^ 

Phloracetophenone, an important compound for the synthesis 
of many natural dyes, has not been directly synthesised hitherto. 
The pr^uot obtained by heating an acetic add solution of phloro- 
glucuiol with zinc chloride is a pjTan derivative, produced by 
the condensation of twcj molecules of the initiaj|ly formed 
phloroacetophenone, from which the latter cAnpound is regenerated 
by Areatmejit with sojlium hydroxide.** Thus:— 

,0 HO 

Ho/Y'^i- nT/®® —* HO,YoH 


“ F. Bayer & Co., E.P. 146,057. 

“ F. Cllmann euid W. Schmidt, Ber., 1919, S2, 2998 ; J., ft20, 68 a. 

** M. Copis'arow, Chem. Soc. Tram., 1920,117, 208 j J., 1920, 360a. 

** K. B. Sen and P. C. Ghosh, Chem. So(f. Trarta., 1920,117,61 j J., 1920, 223 a. 
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not fast tQ alkalis or milling owing to the presence of the niteo 
group.” 

, ^Azo Dyes. 

A series of compounds has been prepared in which the .anthra- 
quinone nucleus is introducted either into the' l-position of the 
P 3 TazoIone ring ,or as the first component of an azopyrazolone 
compound, or in both position^ together. The colour of tjie 
solutions of anthraquinone-azop 3 Trazolones is deep yellow, almost 
indistinguishable'to the eye from, those qf the benzene-azopyrazo- 
lones, as would be expected from Hewitt's theory.®* 

In view of the importance of azo derivatives of pyrazole, it is 
interesting to note that the dyeing properties of some simple arylazo 
derivatives of the isomeric glyoxalino hqve been recorded.** 

Basic monoazo dyes which produce on tannin-mordanted cotton 
yellow to red-brown shades, distinguished by their fastness to 
light, are obtained by coupling the diazonium compound of amino- 
hydroxytoluphenazinc:— 


N 



with a phenol, a m-diaminc of the benzene series, or a naphthyl- 
aminesulphonic acid such as naphthionic acid.*® ' 

The ammonium sulphite compound of certain monoazo pigment 
colours may be salted out from a hot aqueous ammonium sulphite 
solution ; thus, Lithol Bed E yields the compound :— 


HU, 

00 


so.nb ho 

|—N(NH,).(NH480,)N—/ 

/~\ 


Colour lakes are obtained by heating a solution of these 
ammonium sulphite compounds with an alkali carbonate in 
presence of a,substratum, such as blanc fixe.'" 

An ingenious method for the production of the diazonium deriv¬ 
atives of phenols, cresols, xylenols, and naphtbols consists in 
treating the corresponding sulphonic acid of an aromatic amine 
with sodium nitrate, whereby sulphurous acid is evolved, with 

** P. Demont, Rev. Oin. Mat. Col.. 1920, 24, 64. 

•* K. H. Saondere, Chtm. Soc. Trans., 1920,117, 1264 ; J., 1920, 777a. 
»♦ F. L. Pyiiian, J.»Soc. Dyers * Col., 1920, 38, 107 : J., 1920, 480a. 

M F. A B-assard & Crawford, and A. Singer, E.P. 132,390; J., 1919) 

^A. ' 

f ,■*.»? W. E. Brass, B.P. 134 270; <7., 1919, 943 a. 
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formation 'of the diazophenol etc.’® For example, the addition 
of Sodium nitrite to a concentrated aqueous mixtiire of sulphanilio 
acid and /3-naphthol,*with gentl? heating, if necessary, resulta in 
the rapid formation of j»-hydroxyphe4ylazo-/8-naphthol.” 

Monoazo dyes arc obtained by coupling a diazotised amino* 
phenylsulphonamide Vith an amine or phenol; dyes of this type 
ye applied in a caustic alkaline sofution and fixed on the fibre 
b^ precipitation with dilute acid.®®® 

Mordant monoazo dyes are produced by coupling o-hydroxy- 
diazonium compounds, Vr preferably their o-carboxylio acids, 
with o-naphthol-3-sulpho-5 (or 6)-carboxylio aoid, thus :— 


HO 

NO, 


OH 

^N— /V 

HO,S 


COOH 


This product dyes wool a red shade which, when after-chromed, 
is converted into a bordeaux shade fast to fulling and potting, 
whilst in chrome printing on calico it yields a bordeaux shade 
fast to soap, chlorine, and light.®®® 

Dyes of a similar type are, obtained by coupling aromatic 
diazonium compounds, wljich do not contain a hydroxyl group 
in the o-position, with l.S-dihydroxynaphthalenesulphocarboxylio 
acids : for example, the dye :— * 


HO OH 


=n-/Y^ 

HO,S‘ ' ' 


\/\/ 


COttH * 


produces a bluish-red shade on wool, which is converted into a 
f^t blue by chroming, whilst the corresponding dye derived from 
diazotised p-aminoacetanilide, printed on calico with a chrome 
mordant, produces a black sh^de, fast to light, washing, and 
chlorine.®®’ 

Mordant monoazo dyes,, which dye wool reddish-hlue, blue, 
or black shades on a chrome mordant, are produced by coupling 
diazotised #)-aminophenol-p-sulphonic acid, 4-chloro-2-amino- 
phenol-6-8ulphonic agid, or 6-nitro-2-aminophenol-4-sulphonic acid 
with 5.8-dichloro-a-naphthol.®®® 

The dyes obtained by coupling diazotised o-naphthylamine, 

?• R.,Vidal, FTP. 6*00,193. 

•» R. Vidal, F.P. 600,102. 

®®® J. W. McMyn, E.P. 149,428 ; J., 192», 664a.* 

®®* Soo. Chem. Ind. Baale, E.P. 137,733 ; J., lOJO, 282a. w 
®“® Soo. C!hem. Ind. Baale, XJ.S.P. 1,323,286 ; J., 1920, 68a. 

>»» P..Bayer & Co., E.P. 145,063. 
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ethoxybenzidine, or ^-nitraniline, with such oxazines as gallo- 
cyanine, Moderr Violet, or Phenocyanine, form soluble bisulphite 
compounds which, when printed on calico rdith a chrome mordant, 
produce moss-green to mttrine-blue shades, fast to washing and 
Ught.'“* 

Yellow to (grange monoazo dyes of the general formula 
HOOC.R.N=N.R(COOH)NHs, suitable for wool dyeing or chroire 
printing on calico, are obtained by coupling diazotised aromatic 
aminocarboxylio acids with N-piethyl-w-sulphonio acids of the 
type R.NH.CHj.SOjH, and subsequent elimination of the N- 
methyl-m-sulphonic acid group.*®* When these dyes are diazotised 
and coupled with an aminonaphtholsulphonic acid, or its acetyl 
derivative, or a pyrazolone containing a carboxyl group or a 
ctirboxyl group and a hydroxyl group in the aryl residue, disazo 
dyes are form^ which produce fast yellow to red or greenish-blue 
shades on a chrome mordant in wool dyeing or. calico printing.*"* 
Disazo dyes of the type, 

IIOOC HOOC TOOK OOOH 

= N—V-N=N—<^/OH 


when printed on calico with a chrome mordant or a chromium- 
aluminium mordant, produce yellow shades fast to soap,, light, 
and chlorine. The salicylic acid used for coupling may be replaced 
by other o-hydroxycarboxylic acidi such as o- or m-cresotic acid, 
or 4-hydroxyisophthalic acid.*"’ 

Secondary dicazo dyes which dye black shades on chrome- 
mordanted wool are obtained by coupling a diazotised nitro- 
aminophenol or its sulphonic acid with 2.6-aminonaphthol-7- 
sulphonic acid in alkaline solution, diazotising, and coupling with 
an alkylaralkylaminesulphonic acid,*"® thus :— 


0,N_ 


.N=N- 


SO^ 


HO,S OH 


HO 


Certain azo dyes may be used for the micro-titration of metals ; 
for example. Diamond Black "P forms a deep blue solution with 
aqueous mkali and various differently coloured lakes are obtained 
by the addition of ammoniacal solutions of rietals. The capacity 

*"* £. Justin-Mueller, 42etJ. Ohi. Mat. Col.. 1920,24,130 ; J.. 1920, 717a. 
*"* Soc. Chem. Ind.' Baslo, E.P. 141,643 ; J., 1920, 443a. 

Soc. (^em. Ind. Basle, E.P. 141,401; X, 1920, 443a. 

IV ChMD. Works, formerly Sandoz, E.P. 132,995 ; J., 1920, 329a. 

1®* E. Bayer * Ck)-, E.P^ 146,066. 
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of a dye to form differently coloifred complex oompounds scdnUe- 
in framonia, is dependent on the presence of a hydroSyl grmip 
in the o- or p-positioj. with rosgect tt the azo ^oup. In acid 
solution, Diamond Blacl^ F is regaruM as the quinonoid coin* 
pound ;■«- ^ 


I 


0=<^_\=N—HN- 
HOOC 


'-O 


0» 

II 

Hois'' ^ 


in which strong free partial valencies are associated with the o- 
and p-oxygen atoms, whilst the other partial valencies of the azo 
groups satisfy one another. * In alkaline solution the former partial 
valencies are satisfied by the alkali metal and the dye changes 
to a benzenoid form, whilst the latter partial valencies are satisfied 
by those of the alkali metal. When, however, the solution contains 
metallic ions, the subsidiary valencies of which are stronger than 
those of the alkali metals, the actual metallic lake is formed*®”:— 


_C:i . 




HjNOOO 


Y« 




\/\/ 

H,NO,S 


Secondary disazo dyes are obtained by courting a suitable 
derivative of J acid in alkaline solution with two molecules of a 
diazotised o-aminohydroxyarylsulphonamide, e.g .:— 


/\ • HO^/ 

I^/I_n=nY, 

OH HO 




-NH- 


-/\/\SO,H 

OH 


s6.nh, 

<)■ 

HO 


These products dye cotton direct in shadps sensitive to acids 
and alkalis, which are converted into violet shades fast to acids, 
alkalts, and Hght, however, by coppering.**® 

Disazo dyes suitaWe for further ^azotisation are obtained by 
coupling a tetrazotised 3.3'-diafhinodiarylmethane fHth two 
molecules of J acid in alkaline solution.*** , 

Tqsazo dyes are formed by coupling a suitable 4.4'-diamine of 
the benz*ene series with a 1.8-dihydroaynaphthalenesulplionio 

C. Brenner, Helv. Ghim. Acta, 1920, 3, 90 j J., 1920, 26Pa. 

**• Soe. Chem. Ind. Basle, U.S.P. 1,338,414 ; J., 1920, 443^ 

*** See. Cfaem. Ind. Basle, U.S.P. 1,342,134 ; J., 1920, 612a. 
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acid and then with a wi-diamine; for example, a suitable diamine, 
obtained" by coupling diazotised j>-nitraniline with' 3-amipo-4- 
methoxytoluen^ and reducing tiie nitro grpup, is tetrazotised and 
coupled with chromotropi^. acid and jn-phenylenediamine •— 


HO OH . H,C, 

■\_N = N-/ ^N-=N 
HO.S\./\/SO,ll ( ~OCH, 


H,N • 


NH 


% 



These dyes produce violet shades on cotton, which arc con¬ 
verted into black by development wit^i diazotised p-nitraniline.”* 
Direct cotton dyes arc also obtained by coupling a diazosul- 
phonic acid of'the benzene or naphthene series with a middle 
component, diazotising and coupling with o-naphthylamine, 
its 6- or 7-monosulphonic acid or a mixture of these acids, diazo- 
tfsing and coupling with 2.8-aminonaphthol-6-sulphonic acid in 
alkaline solution, e.g.:— 


HO,S_ 


\_/ 


—N=N—: 


/"'X 


—N-N— 


/ 


/ \ 
\_/ 


\_ 

HO3S 


UO 

\/ \/ 


NH, 


These trisazo dyes are diazotfeed on the fibre and produce grey 
shades when coupled with /S-naphthol‘or »w,-phenylenediamine.“’ 

The Diazo Beaclion. 


The diazotisation of a numbes.of amines has been studied by 
means of the spectrophotometric method.*” Tho reaction is 
bimolecular, ai^d in the case of aniline its velocity is not modified 
by doubling the acidity of the solution, whilst the diazotisation of 
sulphanilic acid is much more rapid when the concentration of the 
solution i« increased, and is favoured by an excess of sodium 
nitrite.*F ' 

An interesting application of titanous chloride consists in its 
use for the production of diazpnium compounds; for example, 
diazobenzene chloride is obtained by the addition of two'equiva¬ 
lents of titanous chlqride to an aqueous solution of aniline nitrate."* 
The reversibility of the decomposition of nitrous acid into nitric 
acid, nitric oxide, and water suggests that'soluljons £f nitroris acid 
should be stable in presence ^of nitric oxider under pressure. This 
principle*has been applied to the diazotisation of m-dinitroaniline, 
tribromoaniline, etc., by the condensation of nitrogen trioxide in 

'<» F. Bayer & Co., B.P. 145,054. 

F. Bayer & Qo., lf.P. 146,065. 

1” E. Tassilly, Comptea fend., 1914, 158 , 489 ; J., 1914, 247. 
n* E. Tliasilly, Bu'L Soc. Chim., 1920, 27, 19; J., 1920, 184a. 
li« E. Knecht, J. iSoo. Dyers & Gol., 1920, 88, 279. 
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a cooled tjibe wMch contains the amine and hydrochloric acid, 
aft»r which.the tube is sealed and the temperature allowed to rise.*” 
Kcramide and other polynitrbani'ines which are difficult‘to 
diazotise owing to their low basicity, ar^ readily diazotised in glacial 
acetic afcid solution by i^ie careful ad^tion in the cold of nitrosyl- 
sulphuric acid or sodium nitrite dissolved in monohydrate. Tffie 
diazotised mixture does not coijple When dilutee? with ice-water, 
bht coupling is effected by the addition of a glacial acetic acid 
solution of a naphthol at 0° C. As the yields of pure recrystallised 
azo dyes amount to 80%, ^t is ob^Tious that diazotisation and coup¬ 
ling must have proceeded smoothly in this process.*** 


Cyanine Dyes. 


, Recent developments in "the field of photosensitising dyes have 
brought lepidinc and its derivatives into prominence, and details 
for the preparation of lepidine.p-tolulepidine, and p-ethoxylepidine 
have been published."® 

The only 2.4-dimethylbcnzene-dimethylqninoline hitherto de¬ 
scribed was incorrectly named"® and as compounds of this type 
are of interest in connexion with the preparation of dicyanines, 
2.4.6.8-, 2,4.6.7-, and 2.4.6.8-tetramethylquinoline8 have been 
synthesised.*" • 

The preparation of the nitrate and iodide of Dicyanine A from 
2.4-diqjethyl-6-ethoxyquinoline has. been described.*" 

The introduction of an active auxochromo, such as the dialkyl- 
araino group, produces interestiilg sensitising dyes ; the conditions 
for the prepar^ition of a series of these products by the condensation 
of the alkyl iodide derivatives of the dialkyl^inoquinolines, 
quinaldines, and lepidines, cither with one another or with other 
bases, have been determined.**® 

The results" of experiments on the oxidation of l.lt-dimethyl- 
isocyamne acetate, together with other known facts, ha\W estab¬ 
lished the following constitution for the isocyanino*®*:— 


CH, 


P' 

<T''* 


K 


\/\/ 

' CH.N 


*** E. Briner and B. Jgnas, Hein. Chim. Acta, 1920,3,366 ; J., 1920, 399a. 
>'» E. Misslin, Helv. Chim. Acta, 1920,^, 626. • 

*'» L. A. Mikeska, J. Amer. Ghcm. See., 1920, 42, 2396. 

1 ®» J. Levin and P. Biehm, Ser., 1886, 19, 1394. 

***o L. A| MikeskaTand E. Q. Adams, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2394. 
*" J. A. Mikeska, H. L. Haller, and E. Q. Ade&is, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1920, 42, 2392. • 

1" H. Barbier, BuU. Soc. Chim., 1920, 27, 427 j J, 1920, e2SA. 

«* W. H. Mills and R. 8. Wishart, Chem. Soc. Tmns., 1920, 117, 679 ; 
J ; 1920, 540a. 
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wMch is (jonfinned by the fonuation of isocyanines fronqi iepidine.”* 
This practically, fixes the constitution of cyanines as;— 



In certain respects o-aminocmnafliylidenequinaldine methiodide^:f—' 

/■“\CH:CH'cH:Ch(( X) 

NH. N 

H,C I 

bpars a distinct relationship to the dyes of the cyanine class, yot 
it has no action on a gclatinobromide photographic plate, although 
it dyes wool and silk a rich reddish-brown shade, very fugitive to 
light.**' 

AUTHBAQtJlNONB DVBS. 

Anthranol is obtained by heating anthraquinone with glucose 
and a 30% solution of sodium hydroxide in an autoclave at 230° C. 
for 6-10 hours.**’ t 

Examination of the behaviour of a- and /9-hydroxyanthra- 
quinones, Purpurin, Alizarin Bordeaux, and hydroxyanthra- 
purpurin has shown that hydroxyl groups in the /8-position are 
more readily acetylated than th^e in the a-position.*** 

The orientation of the sulphonic groups in Alizarin Irisole (a 
monosulphonic acid of mono-p-toluidinoquinizarin) and Alizarin 
Cyanine Green G (a disulphonic acid of di-p-toluidinoquinizarin) 
has been determined by the isolation of leucoquinizarin and p- 
toluidine-?-sulphonio acid as the reduction products of these dyes 
with hjgiriodic acid. These dyes, which are prepared byfsulpho- 
nation, are, therefore, isomeric with Alizarin Direct Violet E and 
Alizarin Direct Green G, which ^are obtained by the condensation 
of quinizarin or leucoquinizarin with one or two molecules of 
p-toluidiee-2-sulphonio acid respectively. It is interesting to note 
a striking difierence between p-toluidine-2-sulphonio acid and 
p-toluidine-3-8ulphonic acid, for whilst the former, readily con¬ 
denses with quinizarin or leucoquinizarin, fhe latter, probably as 
a rqsult *01 internal salt formation, does not condense.*** 

*** E. Q. Adams and H. L. Halier, J. Amer. Chem. Soc.t 1920, 2389. 

1“ W. H. MUls and P. E. Evans, Chem. Soc. WaAs.. 1920, H7, 103B; 
J., 1920, 685a. » 

in A. G. Perkin,'E.P. lifl,707 ; J., 1920, 743a. 

**' 0. Bimroth, Q. Friedemann, and H. Kimmerer, Ber., 1920, 68, 481} 
J., 1920, 399a. , 

»» B. Meyer, Ber., 1920. 88,<1266 ; J., 1920, 667a. 
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The o-dijiydroxybenzanthrone derived from deoxyalijarin (th*. 
antitranol corresponding to alizarin), for which the n|ime braizalizarin 
has been proposed, resembles alizarin in many of its properties, for 
it dyes mordanted wool ia shades whicH with the exception of that 
given by iron, are identical with th^e produced by the latter, 
although of a slightly more orange tint. In all probability the 
mono- and dihydroxybenzanthrqnes have the cotMitution:— 


HO/\ 


/\ 


Ux^J 

CO 


arAI 


HO f.'') 
CO 


, The fact that the dyeing properties of benzalizarin so closely 
resemble those of alizarin is of interest, for those of the latter ht^e 
been assumed to be due to the presence of two hydroxyl groups 
in the o-position with respect to one another, one of which is adjacent 
to a carbonyl group. Based on this view, an o-quinonoid structure 
(J) has been proposed for the alizarin lakes, but if the constitution 
attributed to benzalizarin is correct, a p-quinonoid form (II) would 
prove more applicable ;— 



Anthraquinone Vat Dyes. 

The. condensation product obtained by boiling 1-acetylamino- 
anthraquinone with phosphorus oxychloride, when treated with 
sulphuric acid, produces a red powder which’dyes cotton in red- 
brown shades from a brown vat.^“* 

A detailed study of l-hy(froxy-4-ohloroanthraquinone^and some 
of its derivatives has shown that only chloAne atoms which ore 
in the a-poi|ition in Ijydroxychlaroanthraquinones are replaced 
by hydroxyl by trealjpent with boric and sulphuric acids at 166“- 
160“ C. 

Anthraquinone-acridone is obtained by the action of sulphuric 
acid on anthraquindhyl-anthranilic acid, but in the case of N(l- 
hydroxyi{nthraquinonyl-4)-anthranilio acid* the action of |cetu) 
anhydride in presence of pyridine, and. subsequent treatment of 

1“ A. a. Perkin, Chem. 8oc. Trans., 1920,117, 666; J., l5So, 623a. 

1“ B. A. S. P., E.P. 10,291, 1913 i J„ 1914, 644.* 
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the acetyl derivative with ^-toluenesulphonyl chloride is necessary 
in order to obtain 4-hydroxyanthraquinone-2.1-acridone ;— 


/\ 

I I 


-« 0 - 

co~ 


''oh 

/\ 

I L 


—<::o- 
-XH 


/\ 


This compound dyes blue shadt^s on cotton from a wine-red v(vt, 
and consequently the hydroxyl group in the p-position exerts the 
same influence oh the shade as an amino, group in that position.”* 
l-Methylphenanthro-anthraquinone-flubrenone 

CO 

/\,/\/\ 

I i J. J • 

““I A/ 


CO 




is of interest on account of the combination of the anthraquinone 
complex with the intensely orange-red coloured phenanthraquinone, 
yet, although it forms a brown vat-like solution with alkaline 
hydrosulphite, it has no affinity ft)r vegetable fibres.'” 


iNDKJotD, Vat Dyes. 

Oxidation in cold sulphuric acid suspension with a current of 
chlorine in presence of a concentrafed aqueous solution of a sodium 
halide affords a ready method for the conversion of^indigo or its 
homologues into halogenated isatins; for example, mono- or 
dibromo-isatin is obtained when two or four molecules of sodium 
bromide respectively are employed.'*® 

A greeni5h-blue vat dye for wool or cotton is produced py the 
action of‘'acetaldehyde or paraldehyde on a sulphuric acid solution 
of indigo at a low temperature.”® 

Baeyer and Drewson’s synthe&is of indigotin by the action of 
dilute sodium hydroxide on an acetone solution of o-nitrobenz- 
^dehyde has been eutended to the preparation of 6.6'-dicyano- 
indigotin from 2-nitro-4-cyanobenzaldehyde. This new derivative 
of indigotin dyes cotton or wool from the vat in rSddish-piu-ple 
shades wlych are oxidised to ^ fine blue, fSnged with violet, on 
exposure to air, although the oxidation proceeds more slowly than 
is the case with indigotin.**® 

iM F. Ullmann and A.«Conzetti» Ber.t 1920, 53, 820 ; J., 1920J 480a. 

A. Schaarschmidt and J. Herzenberg, Ber.t 1920, 63, 1807. 

w* Soc. yhim. Usines du Rhdne, F.P. 490,281. 

*** -Konsortium f. ]filektrochem. Ind, G.P. 310,197 ; J., 1920, 399a. 

S. Eeich andE.*ijenz» Beh.Ohim. Acta, 1920,8,144 ; J., 1920, 224a. 
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In order, to investigate the course of the degradation, by which 
belboylformic acid ethyl ester is obtained by the action of nitrous • 
gases on indigotin in* presence df ethyl alcohol, ether has been 
substituted for the alcoM, and a prmuct isolated in good yield 
which is believed to be,dinitro8odihy/roxy-(dihydroindigo):— 


HO 


Oli 

,co. I ' I /CO. 

C.H.< >C-C/ >C,H, 

^ N / \ N / 




NO 


This compound is partially converted into a substance, believed 
to bo nitrosohydroxy-(dihydroindigo), together with isatin and 
Ijenzoylfomiic acid ester, when it is gently warmed "with alcohol.^”' 
The reduction products of the azo derivatives, which are readily 
obtained by coupling diazonium compounds with indoxyl, are, in 
the case of benzone-azo-indoxyl, aniline, ammonia, and indirubin.^** 
The addition of some of the technical melt of indoxyl to a hot 
acetic acid solution of alloxan produces 5-(dioxy-2.4-pyrimidine)- 
2-indole-indigo:— 


OC- 


.NHCO 

'NHCO 


>C-.= C- 


HN—i I 


\/ 


which dyes wool and silk in heliotrope shades, whilst its sulphonio 
acid dyes violet shades.'*® * 
o-Homophftialimide(1.3-diox)nsoqnmoline)readily condenses with 
a-isatin-anilide to form l-oxy-4-isoquinolino-2'-indole-indigo :— 


oc 




\ 

NH 


CO IIJN . - 


■\/ 


which is decomposed by dilpte alkalis, but forms a colgurless vat 
with zinc and acetic acid, from which wool*is dyed in fine dark 
violet 8hade|. The ispmeric compound from /3-isatin-anilide is 
rather more stable tg alkalis but possesses no dyeing properties, 
whilst l-oxy-4-isoquinoline-2-thionaphthene-mdigo, although readily 
vatted, has little affinity for the fibre.'*® 

m Y. Posner aid gT Asohermann, Ber., 1920, 53, 1926. 

}. *Miartmet and 0. Dornier, Comptea ttnd., 1920, 170, 692»j J., 
1920, 292a. • • 

*“• J. Martinet and 0. Dornier, Comptea rend^, 1920, HI, 184 ; J,, 
1920, 694a. 
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The oxidation of indoxyl and o-naphtbol in acid BoUition with 
feme chloride pioduoes a mixture of 2-naphthalene-2-indole-in<iigo 
and 4-naphthalene-2-indolQ-indoKgnone, whilst oxidation of the 
indoxylcarboxylic acid melij and o-anthraaol by this method yields 
2-anthraeene-2-indole-indigo^ identical with the dye obtainfed from 
a-isatin-anilide and a-anthranol.’*‘ In a ‘similar manner, 2- 
thionaphthene-2'-indole-indigo may be prepared from indoxylic acid 
and 3-hydroxy-l-thionaphthene.”“ ^ 

Benzoketodihydrothiazine and a-isatin-anilide react in a high- 
boiling solvent, such as ethyl bdnzoate,,‘thus;— 


Nil 

/\/^|CO +c.H.N:C< 
S 


OC— 

HN- 


NH 

0 - (X)si<sz0 


\/ 




to form 2-{benzodihydro-1.4-thiazine)-2-(indoIe)-indigo, which dyes 
cotton in bluish-violet shades, and wool, for which it exhibits a 
somewhat greater aliinity, in reddish-violet shades, from a greenish- 
yellow vat. The products obtained from benzoketodihydro¬ 
thiazine and thionaphthenequinone-anilide or /S-isatin-anilide in a 
similar manner, possess little affinity for textile fibres. The inferior 
dyeing properties of these compounds compared with those of indigo 
or Thioindigo Red are in agreenjent with the hypothesis of Claas,i*’ 
as the former contain only one quinonoid indogen whilst the latter 
contain two such groups.*** 

The isolation of thionaphthene from crude naphthalene by means 
of sodamide at 120° C., and treatment of the sodium compound 
with water, has been described. Sodium thionaphthene is a 
mixture of two parts of the monosodium with one part of the di¬ 
sodium coippound, and is converted by carbon dioxide in presence 
of an inprt solvent into a mixture of thionaphthene-2-caiboxyho 
acid and thionaphthene-2.3-dicarboxylic acid. The latter is con¬ 
verted into the imide, from w^ich 3-hydroxythionaphthene is 
obtained, which yields Thioindigo Red on oxidation.*** 


Sulphide Dyes. 

The use of aloe resin and aloes in the sulphide fusion has been 
described*** and a sulphide ‘dye has also been obtained by the 

*** A. Jolles, G.P. 306,668 j J., 1919, 894a. 

*•* A. Jolles, G.P. 306,669 j J., 1920, 718a. 

V* J; 1916, 1160. *■' 

*** W. Herzog, Btr., 1910, 62, 2270; J., 1920, 162a. 

W* R. Iffeiasgerbev and O. Kruber, Ber., 1920,68,1661 ; J., 1920, 716a. 
*•• Tlie Import &^By-Produets Co., U.S.P. 1,346,163 and 1,346,164 j J., 
im694A. 
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replacement of the calcium in sulphite-cellulose waste liquors by 
antfther non-alkaline base! and heating the product with poly¬ 
sulphides.*" • * , . 

A variation of the well-known metb^ for the production of a 
sulphide* black by boiling 2.4-dinitrqphenol with aqueous poly- 
sulphide under a reflttx condenser, consists in the addition of com- ■ 
. niercial crosol or phenol to the mixture. The product dyes cotton 
a direct black, which does not bronze, is without greyish reflection, 
and is fast to chlorine.’*® , 

Blue and black sulphide dyes'are produced by the action of 
sulphur on the mixture obtained when an arome^ic amine and a 
nitrocresol, liitrophenol, or nitronaphthol, are treated with one- 
half the quantity of alkali sulphide necessary to reduce the nitro 
compound to the corresx)onding amine.*** 

The fact that yellow sulphide dyes are obtained from the sulphur 
fusion of w-toluylenediamine or acyl derivatives of »i-phenylene- 
diamine, but not from w-phenylenediamine, has led to the assump¬ 
tion that these dyes contain thiazole rings, and moreover, the 
presence of a considerable number of free amino groups was to be 
expected, but actually the reaction with nitrous acid is inappre¬ 
ciable. Examination of the yellow dye formed by the fusion of 
diformyl-Mt-toluylenediamine with sulphur has shown that it 
contains no oxygen, and that the proportion of carbon to nitrogen 
is lesi than in diformyl-m-toluylenediamine, but greater than in 
m-toluylenediamine. On account of the tendency of sulphur to 
form polysulphide chains with^any number of sulphur atoms, a 
formula such as (CijHnNiSe.zjla probably expresses the com¬ 
position of this dye more correctly than one containing an integral 
number of sulphur atoms, but agreeing less closely with the ana¬ 
lytical results. Oxidation in alkaline solution with permanganate 
gives rise to "a product believed to be formed thus• 

(C„Ha^J,S,).(S.SHh(S.S.SH).-► (C„HuN.S,).{SO,hL 

• 

Consequently the dye complex formed from twelve molecules of 
diformyl-wt-toluylenediamine would contain flve 'S'SH groups and 
five ‘S'S’SH groups, and as'twelve sulphur {^oms only s-emain for 
ring formation, only half the nitrogen can be involved in thiazole 
rings.*®* 

Seleniitm €)ye. 

The preparation of 3.6-tetramethyldiaminoselenopyronine by 
the interaction t>f 'tetramethyldiaminodiphenylmethane, sodium 

’« J. S. RobeBon, U.S.P. 1,316,742; J.,'191#, 8 ^a. 

1“ H. B. Vidal, E.P. 141,769 ; J., 1920, ^43a. 

*“ B. Vidal, P.P. 600,193. 

I®* J. K. Mazumda and E. B. Watson, Chem. €oc. Trans., 1920, 117 , 
830; J.. 1920, 624a. * • 
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< 

selenite, and fuming sulphuric acid, and its isolation as the 
crystalline zinsiohloride, CuHuNaSeClj.ZnClj, -has bfeen 
described.*®* , “ 


NJ^^^^TRAL Dra.s., 

The sucoessfultrevival of the ini^igo industry in India would now 
appear to be assured. The formation of the Indigo Plantect’ 
Cooiierativo Association was undoubtedly a step in the right 
direction which‘has been long averdue^.and as it is hoped that 
sulphuric acid will soon be available in large quantities in India, 
the difficulty with regard to the necessary supply ,o£ phosphatic 
manures will, no doubt, be overcome.*®* 

The preparation of hsematoxylin by'the extraction of logwood 
extract with ether, followed by crystallisation from water, has been 
described.’®* 

The close resemblance of the absorption spectra and dyeing 
properties of carminic acid and kermes dye suggests that the former 
is, like the latter, a hydroxyanthrapurpurin derivative. This is 
actually the case, and the side-chain, considered to be CjHnOs, 
contains four hydrox 5 d groups and possibly possesses a structure 
of the type of sugar, although darminic acid is not a glucoside. 
It must contain at least one asymmetrioSJ carbon atom for carminic 
acid and its derivatives, unlike kermesic and laccaic acids, are 
optically active. The structure of carminic acid, so tar as it has 
been elucidated at present,*®® is 


H,0 CO OH 


HO 

HOOC 


r^YY' 

3C CO C 




C,H„0, 

OH 


Bubiadin monomethyl ether (the methyl ether of 1.3-dihydroxy- 
4-methylanthraquinone) and alk{arin-a-methyl ether have been 
isolated from the residue obtained after the extraction of morindin 
from Morinda citrifo^a. Bubiadin mtnomethyl ether is identical 
with the substance obtained from Morinda longiflora and erroneously 
described *®® as 1.3-hydroxymethoxy-2-methylanthraqhinone.*®'’ A 

*®* M. pattegay and G. Huge!, Bull. Soe. Chvm., 1920, 27, 557 ; J., 
1920, mK. 

*®® H. E. Armstrong, The Times, April 8th, 1920,: J., 1920, 131b. 

>®» P. A. Houseman and C. K. Swift, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, .173 j 
J., 1920, 329a. • 

1“ O. Dimroth and H. Katnmerer, Ber., 1920, 53 . 471 ; J., 1920, 399a. 

1®.® M. S^^rowclifi ,and F. Tutin, Chem. Soc. Trans., 1907, 91, 1907 { 
, 1907^ 1273. , 

t*®' J. L. Simonson, Chem. Soc.' Trans., 1920, U7, 561 ; J., 1920, 540a. 
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slight modification of Perkin and Yositake’s cliroman formula, for 
cat^hin has,been proposed,*'’ viz.:— 


no/ 

• '\A/'cH^n 

HO Cll 

• • 


\ 

I OH 

ok 


The methylated reduction product of catochin tetramethyl ether, 
which has been variously regarded as 2.4.(i.3'.4'-pentamethoxy-3' 
cfhyldiphenylmethano and as 2.4.0.3'.4'-pentamethoxy-oy-<W- 
phenylpropane, has been shown to be 3.4.2'.4'.0'-pentamethoxy- 
aa-diphenylpropanc.’' * 

Further investigation of galloflavin, which is obtained by the 
oxidation of alkaline solutions of gallic acid with air, has led to 
interesting results. Galloflavin contains foiu’ hydroxyl groups and 
forms a tetramethoxy derivative, one methoxy group of which is * 
readily hydrolysed by alkali witM simultaneous isomerisation and 
formation of trimothoxyisogalloflavin.*'* The degradation of the 
latter compound to 3.4.6-trimethoxyphthalide, in conjunction with 
other facts, points to the following constitution for these com¬ 
pounds, which are related accoilding to the scheme*™:— 
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Galloflavjn (enol form) 
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Isogalloflavin (enol form) 

» 

**’ M.^Nierenstein, Chem. Soc. Trans.y 1920, 117, 971; J., 1920, Q^dA. 

M. Nieroastein,C/iem. Soc. Trans., 1920,117,4151; J., 1920, 777a, 
>'• J. Herzig and R. Waohsler, Monatsh. Chtm., 1914, 36, 7lki 
130. 

*•" J. Herzig, Annalen, 1920, 421, 24^. 
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« 

The colouring matter of the red pea gall, for which the name 
oryophantin is proposed, has the empirical formula CjalijBOit, tuid 
on hydrolysis with sulphuric acid'yields dextrose and purpuroarallin. 
thus:— 

Cj aH^gO, 5 +21! aO= 2 CeHi -f OiiHgOj 

colouring matter, thereSore,* is not an anthocyanin, and as 
the other so-called anthooyanins of plant galls are probably of £he 
same nature, it is proposed to classify these red pigments in a new 
group, to which the name gallonibronei! is assigned.*** 

*« M. Nierenatein, Chem. Soc. Trana., 1919, 1X6, 1328 1920, 107a. 
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FIBERS, TEXTILES, CELLi/lOSE, AND PAPER 

By Sidney S Na]?pee,* F.I.C., A.C.*G.I. 

There is a notable improvement in quality'and quantity of 
the work being done on* cellulose and its derivatives; interest 
in the subject is increasing to such an extent that it has been 
proposed to form a Cellulose Section of the American Chemical 
Society. Textile fibres haye not shared in this revival, and it is 
doubtful whether the Research Associations which have b%3n 
formed in the silk, linen, woollen, and cotton industries will consent 
to any considerable extent to the publication of work done in their 
laboratories. 

This section is pre-eminently dependent on the development of 
economic botany, as even in the case of silk and wool the actual 
producer has to rely on vegetable raw materials, and the 
experience of the writer in preparing this report impels him to 
endorse C. F. Cross’s appeal for more widespread study of this 
subject, which has met with strong support from Prof. J. B. 
Farmer.* It is to be hoped that tEe offer of a Research Fellowship 
and Prize by Sir Thomas Lat|j|p.m and Messrs. Cross and Bevan 
under the auspices of the Society of Chemical Industry, will meet 
with the refuse that is due to the importance of the subject 
and the public spirit and generosity of the donor” 

Fibres and Textiles. 

Cotton. 

A paper by E. Knecht and JP. V. Fernandes ® contains some 
interesting information regarding the purification of raw cotton 
by extracting it with various solvents. In ejperiment8,previou8ly 
recorded the extracts were evaporated to diyness on a water- 
bath, and thb results obtained in this way were found to be lower 
by 10-20% than when the evaporation and drying were carried 
out in a vacuum desiccator. Tlfe* authors express same doubt 
as to whether the latter method is efficient, but as the amount of 
water taken up sn exposure to the air is about the same in both 
cases it‘appears that in the earlier experiments there waa^me 
decomposition or volatilisation. The purification of the cotton 

J., 1920, 167k. 

* J, Soc. Dyers and Col., 1920, 36, 43 ; yf., 1920, 4!fiA. 
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did not affect the afimity of the'fibre for methylenoblue, although 
the absorption of tannic acid was reduced by half and the extejocts 
contained substtnoes which preqipitated ta^o acid from aqueous 
solution. The figures for 'continued extraction with alcohol and 
with water showed a grad(ial loss, whic'k may' have been due to 
decomposition of the raatenal. ' „ ' 

E. Knecht ha^ also published “ a preliminary notice of work on 
the prolonged action of moderate heat on cotton and other cellulote 
and textile materials. The results, which are of a qualitative 
nature, show that a temperatqre of 9|3° C. causes considerable 
decomposition in the course of periods amounting to several 
hundred hours.«. W. A. Lawrance* gives figures sho\Ying the loss 
of strength of cotton yam when treated ■with dilute sulphuric acid 
solutions and dried at different temperatures, and discusses the 
bearing of the results on the carbonising process. N. Fleming and 
A. C.Thaysen ® describe observations on the bacterial deterioration 
of damp cotton during storage. They find that this action ceases 
when the proportion of moisture falls to less than 9%. 

Wool. 

There has not been much advance in our knowledge of the nature 
and properties of wool since the last report. J. I. Hardy® discusses 
the influence of the diameter and humidity on the tensile strength 
and elasticity of scoured and unscoured wool, and P. Kraw and 
P. Waentig’ give their views as to the nature of, and conditions 
favourable to the development '^f Allworden’s reaction. They 
point out that, at the boiling-point, traces of alkali (yssolved.from 
the glass vessel employed may be sufficient to inhibit the reaction. 

Some attention is being paid to the scouring process. H. Hey® 
discusses in considerable detail the application of volatile solvents 
to the degreasing of wool and textiles. T. Hollis and A. Wood- 
mansey * claim a process for scouring at the ordinary temperature 
in open machines with various oils and oily mixtures ; and H. Y. 
McBride in cleanifig dry wool employs dry pulverised cleaning 
and lubricating materials in the combing process, the material 
moving in^ counter-current to the fibr@. 

The favourable iAfluence of nitrogenous colloids in liquors 
employed for the treatment of wool “ has been inWistigated by 

» J. Soc. Dyers and Col, 1620, Sg, 195 ; J., 1920, t40A. 

• Canad. Vhem. J., 1919, 8, 329 ; 1/., 1919, 894a. 

® Biochem. J., 1920, 14 , 26; J., 1920, 263a. 

• J. Agric. Bes., 1920,19, 65 ; J., 1920, 484a. 

» Neue Faserstoffe, 1919,^, 265 ; J., 1920, 329a. 

» j! Soc. Dyers and Qol, 19^0, 38, 11; J., 1920, 186a. 

• E.P. 137,747 ; J., 1920, 360a. 

>» tr.S.P. fT323,641 ; !7.. 1920, 59 a. 

u ^nn. Bepts., 1919, <4, 116. 
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L. Rinoldi*® who finds that improved results follow from the use 
of ^-3 parts of glue for every 1-2 parts of soap in thh scouring, 
bath. • ^ * 

The views on the resistance of wool'to weather put forward'by 
A. Kerliesz last year have not been accepted without discussion; 
in a later paper” he,writes in support of the view that a chrome 
treatment improves the resistance of the material, and criticises 
thp value of the results of Von l^apff who maintains the opposite 
opinion. A. Grass” points out that the results of both these 
workers are based on cor^ditions yhich are either abnormal or out 
of harmony with industrial practice. 

Another jjreservative process is proposed by L.Ofissella und Co.,** 
who recommend the use of tannin and suggest that the biuret 
test should be employed in arriving at the optimum conditions 
of treatment. K. Wagner *’ describes a case in which wool that 
had been exposed to atmospheric action gave unsatisfactory 
results on re-dyeing, apparently due to the degradation of the 
protcid molecule. The best results were obtained by dyeing in 
an acid bath but even then the material dyed irregularly. 

Silk. 

The contributions to this secljon are few in number and of a 
doubtful value which time must be left to settle. The question 
of the boiling-off process for the removal of silk gum is still 
receivmg attention and F. Bayer und Co.** claim to have established 
conditions under which silk m^ be satisfactorily degummed by 
moans of dilute alkaline solutions under pressure. The use of 
either sodiuffi hydroxide, carbonate, phosphate, or borate is 
suggested. A final review of the subject is not possible pending 
the publication of the work which has been carried out under the 
direction of S. B. Schryver for the Silk Association. . 

J. ^orsclt has made further additions to processes for the 
treatment of silk; in one patent** he suggests the use of a 
0'l-2-0% solution of catalase for about 30 miff, at 40° C., with or 
without creatinine, and in another patent** claims'the use of certain 
nitrogen derivatives for treating loaded silk and makes the rather 
surprising claim that the yam “ immediStely ” increases in 
strength by 5^-60%. 

** Prog, Ind. Tint. Teat., 1920, 19, 18. , 

*’ Farber-ZeU., 1920, 81, 1 ; J., 1920, ^8U. 

” Farber-ZeU., 1919, 80, 23. 

** Fdrber-Zeit., 1920, »1, 64 ; X, 1920, 48U. 

>« C;.P. 303,223 ; J., 1920 , 228 a . 

*’ FSrber-Zeit., 1920 , 81, 62 ; J., 1920 , 612 a . 

*» G.P. 301,266 ; J., 1920 , 13 a . 

** E.P. 108,489 ; X, 1920 , 482 a . 

*“ E.P. 136,578 ; X, 1920 , 186 a ; cf. Angi. Bepts., 1918 , 8 . 134 . 
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M. Battegay and T. Voltz“ discuss the colour reactions ahd tte 
solubility of silk in ammoniacal nickel solution, which'by analogy 
with the biuret reaction, they consider are ^ due to tHe formation 
or some complex metallic Salt with a cyjlic structure. 

J’lSta;, Hemp, etct 


Kossi’s process of retting with a culture of B. Comesii has been 
reported on favourably by the ‘Canadian Department of Tr^e 
and Commerce,“ which considers it superior to and cheaper than 
the ordinary method. D. Carbone®^ gives further information 
regarding the retting of hemp with B. feUineus, the agent employed 
in his process,'which differs considerably from that of Bossi.®‘ 
P. Krais describes the results of further experiments on the 
retting process in presence of sodium bicarbonate, the action being 
largely due to Plectridice,^^ and the effects observed after adding 
sodium sulphite and glucose to the liquor. W. J. Robinson*’ 
ela-ima a process for drying at 43°-55° after treating flax and hemp 
with a soap solution containing turpentine, and P. Puschel one 
for washing with water at 30° C. after retting, and then passing 
through squeezing rollers before artdficial drying. In connexion 
with these last processes it is interesting to note that the Verband 
deutscher Leinen-Industrieller has offered a prize of 10,000 marks 
for a practical method which will permit retted flax and hemp 
to be dried artificially without any loss of quality. 

R. Haller ** describes the behaviour of flax and hemp fibres on 
treatment with concentrated cai^tic soda solution. This affords 
a means of distinguishing between the materials which behavqin an 
entirely different manner towards this reagent; flax| for instance 
increases in diameter by about 83%, while hemp shows an increase 
of only 25%. Numerous other points of difference are described. 

iSf. Uyeda gives the results of analysis of Koresan hemp anc 
ramie, ^d discusses their application for textile purposes. « 


Moisture .. .. 

Soluble in water 
. „ „ 1% NaOH 

Cellulose .. 

Lignin 

n BuU. Soc. CUm., 1920, 27, i 


Hemp. 

o/ 


Ramie. 

°L 

/o 

>. 8-83 


/o 

10-.60 

4-60 


3-79 

JS-5S 


17-27 

62-42 


66-88 

3-32 


0-60 


; J., 1020, OO'Sa. 


a WeeHy Bull., 1019, 1186. ,• •' 

** Bull. AgHc, Int6U,t 1919,10, 477 ; 1920, 443a. 

** Ann. Repte.f 1918, 8, 119. 

•* Z. ang&w. CAew., 1919, 38, 326 ; J., 1920, 11a, 

M Z. angew. Chem., 192f>. 88, 102 ; J., 1920, 443a. 

■» E.P. 141,982 ; Jr, 1920, ,444a. 

*• G.P.' 306,682 : J., 1920, 13a. 

Nfue9a8erstqffe, *1919,1. 229 ; J., 1920, 292a. 

«• J.Jnd, Bny. Chtfn., 1920, 12, 673 j J., 1920, 641a. 
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3. iveaa ana a. u. Dnuiin ~ oescxioe very luuy me naiiure oi va6 
eraie fibre from Posidonia australis, its treatment»an<i suitability 
for textile purposes, and the properties of the cellulose obtained by 
chemical treatment. It appears to be a definite lignooellulose 
intermediate between jufe and wood, And yields a cellulose very 
similar to that given by esparto. 

As a result of the shortage ef teutile materials in Germany 
a*l'arge number of proposals have been, made for dealing with all 
classes of vegetable matter; among reagents and processes for 
the general treatment of T.egetabl^ materials are the use of soap- 
makers waste lye, oxidising agents, weakly afid magnesium 
sulphite, vegetable enzymes (such as potato juice), malt and 
fermentation, and superheated steam followed by sudden cooling; 
whilst among the substances to be treated by special processes 
for the production of textile fibres axe hop bade, hop bines, willow 
or poplar bark, lupin stems, reeds, rushes, pea-pods, typha, straw, 
mallows, and yucca. 

, The further treatment of some of these vegetable fibres to render 
them more suitable for spiiming, and to give them a physical 
character more nearly resembling those of the commonly employed 
textile fibres, is receiving increasing attention. The subject of 
“ cottonising ” vegetable fibres iS treated in its general aspects 
by E. O. Rasser ; detailed processes are described in the case of 
broom J&bres by the Nessel-Anbau ■Ges. m. b. H.,®’ and mulberry 
bark by G. Mark,’* both of whom employ strongly alkaline 
substances. ^ 

i'or'obtainiiig a “ wool effect ” on vegetable fibres Gillet et Fils 
and 0. Schwartz ” treat them with a solution containing 3-9% of 
cellulosio material in nitric acid of about 66-70% strength. They 
claim that a coating of nitrated cellulose is produced; it is possiUe 
that in addition the acid has a mercerising effect. They also 
suggest ” the use of starch dissolved in nitric acid for tfie same 
purpose. In a further patent ” they suggest* that washing the 
treated fibre with solutions of atids, bases, or salts, instead of 
pure water, results in a more rapid and complete precipitation of 
the nitrated cellulose. * ' ' 

P. JCrais ai^ 0. Rohip” claim that a permanent silky gloss can 
be produced on flax, hemp, etc., by treatment with pancreatic 

" Oomm, of Australia, Inst. Set. and Ind. SuU. No. 14, 1919 ; J.,*1920, 11a. 
” Monatschr. Textilind., 1919, 34, 41 ; J., 1920, lla. 

“ Q.P, 316,764; Jk, 1920, 330a. 

G,P. 317,043 ; J., 1920, 360a. 

” E.P. 136,668 : J., 1920, 513a. 

•• E.P. 144,204; J., 1920, 642a. 

E.P. 144,563 } J., 1920, 641a. 

’• a.P. 316.398; J., 1920, 292a. 
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enzymes; and M. Bohm und Sohn assert that stifi, smooth 
fibres such as (kapok, asclepia, and t3rpha may be rendered'“soft 
and pliable by treatment with dilute solutions of pyridine bases. 

'’Artificial Silk. 

The properteos of artificial silk and other new fibres have been 
investigated by P. Krais particularly with reference to tffeir 
behaviour on wetting. The swelling and loss of strength are 
described, and'the effect of chemical after-treatment is considered. 
Artificial silk increases in diameter by 45% on wetting and nettle 
fibre by 11%. ■■ 

Z. Ostenberg " proposes to spin a solution of a vegetable proteid 
material such as gliadin or zein containing a small proportion of a 
toughening and softening agent. K. Linkmeyer and H. Hoyer- 
mann^“ find that the. addition of about 2% of organic substances 
.containing amide or imidc groups has the effect of reducing the 
rate of ripening of viscose solutions so that they remain for several, 
weeks suitable for spinning. 

P. Minck has patented spinning cuprammonium solutions 
into a caustic soda bath containing copper carbonate. 

With regard to the mcchafiical side of the manufacturing 
process, C. L. Stulemeyer** claims the use of molybdenum for the 
construction of spinning nozizles, and M. Denis “ describes an 
arrangement for spinning, washing, and drying viscose threads 
in one operation, the thread beifig carried forward by a travelling 
metallic web. , 

The neces.sity for a process of Deutsche Gasgltihlicht A.-G.^® 
is not obvious; they propose to load artificial silk with oxides of 
cerium, lanthanum, and didymium obtained from the by-products 
of thorhyn manufacture, a process which may be not u;ijustly 
regarded as painting the lily.' * 

Glanzfaden A.-G. have made several applications relating to 
the manufacture ol a dull artificial fibre suitable for use as a wool 
or cotton substitute ; one of these ” relates to a method of keeping 
a regenerated cellulose yam under « very slight tension during 
the manufacturing process by means of sprays of the various 
liquids employed. The other applications describe steps* in a 

“ G.P. 306,577 ; J., 1920, 13a. 

. *« Neue FaseraUiffe, 1919, 1, 121, 268 ; J., 1919, 895a ; 1920, 329a. 

« U.S.P. 1,316,854 : J., 1920, 263a. 

« G.P. 312,392 ; J^., 1920, 227a. 

*• U.S.P. 1,317,306; Jk, 1920, 103a. 

-442,038 ; 19204444a. 

<« U.S.|^ J>«*306 : J., 1920, 103a. 

M E.P. 116,103^Sr. 1920, 695a. 

« G.P, 312,304; /j^l9a0, 13 a.* 
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process for {nanufaeturing a dull yarn from a viscose which has 
had ‘a miniqium of alkaline treatment and ripening,, a small 
quantity (5% on the cellulose) of glucose being added to preveijt 
oxidation of the cellulose.* 

No adyanoe in the manufacture of st(!iple fibre appears to have 
been recorded during the year, and tlie publications with reference 
to paper-yarn consist mainly oft articles of a popular nature, 
anfr patents for softening, sizing, and waterproofing the finished 
thread. 

• * 

Textile Fabrics. 

3 

Most of thti published work has been earned out in connexion 
with the use, of textiles for balloon and aeroplane fabrics; some 
oftthe results, however, are of considerable interest and value, and 
are applicable to all cases in which these materials are exposed to 
light and weather. A. J, Turner^® gives detailed results, with a 
large number of curves, showing the effect of weathering on the 
otensile strength of textile fabrics used for aeroplane and balloon 
purposes. The figures show that the principal cause of deterioration 
is light. It is most efficient in the presence of oxygen, although 
a measurable deterioration is produced in a vacuum ; the presence 
of moisture does not affect the result. The active radiations lie 
below 3660 A.U. and visible light appears to have little, if any, 
destructive effect; coating with a special pigment varnish known 
as P.C. 10, reduced the rate of ^terioration to about one-sixth. 
The rate of loss of strength is‘'approximately exponential and 
amouifted to about 72% in a sample of linen after five months, the 
loss being as much as 20% in one summer month. 

The order of resistance to weathering under most climatic con¬ 
ditions is, cotton, linen, ramie, jute, silk ; at Malacca, flax was 
found to be superior to cotton owing apparently to the tumidity 
favouring fimgal or bacterial action in the case of the lattert 

An interesting observation is that coarse fabrics are much more 
resistant than fine ones, due to the* small penetrating power of the 
radiations of short wave-length, which suggests that the yam used 
should be as heavy as the bharaoter of the# cloth will* permit. 
Although moisture itself has no important effect in causing deterior¬ 
ation, *the resistance t^ moisture undergoes a complete change 
when the cloth has b«Bn weathered, fpr a considerable length of 
time, and instead of becoming stronger when wetted, the material 
shows a loss of strength ranging up to 33%. 

Obsgrva^ons wefe also made as to the effect of waterproofing 
on weathering from which it appeared that tfuprammonium treat¬ 
ment increased the rate, while oil, bitum&i, and basic aluminium 
acetate had very little influence. 

*• J. Soc. Dyers and Col., 1920, 86, 166; S., 1929, 612*a, 
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A fact brought out by this work, which is of general interest to 
textile chemises, is the great sensitiveness of silk to ultra-xiolet 
light as compared with cellulose fibres, the,former losmg 47% of its 
strength in 16 days, and the latter only 15% in 30 days. This 
point was commented ujon in a discussion which followed the 
reading of the paper, and m reply the author staled that the tests 
were made with pure net sjlk. 

L. Vignon *• has also carried out work on the same problem.bnt 
with somewhat contrary results. He finds that exposvue to sunlight 
for 270 hours causes a reduction of 2Q% in the strength of both 
linen and silk, and that exposure to ultra-violet rays 0-3 m. from 
a Heraeus lamp for 72 hours causes a reduction of 17,% in the case 
of silk and 18% in the case of linen. His figures are not altogether 
consistent, and he appears to come to the conclusion that silk, is 
more resistant than linen to the influence of weather and ultra¬ 
violet rays. 

B. S. Levine and F. P. Veitch describe a method of testing the 
liability of fabrics to mildew based on incubation under standard 
conditions, with and without inoculation. 

L. Clement and C. Biviere " have applied Chevefy’s dynamometer 
to the testing of aeroplane fabrics doped with various varnishes. 

The permeabiUty of balloon fiabrics has also received attention. 

J. D. Edwards and S. F. Pickering “ describe a test for determining 
the rate at which hydrogen passes through a sample of material. 
The gas diffuses into a stream ^ carbon dioxide, which is absorbed 
in caustic soda, and the residhal hydrogen is determined in an 
explosion pipette. K. T. Elworthy and V. F. Jlurray*^ have 
determined the relative permeability to helium and hydrogen of 
rubber-treated and skin-lined fabrics. 

As artificial wool and staple fibre are now coming within the 
range of^,commercial fibres, a method proposed by P. Krais and 

K. Bilte'* for the determination of vegetable fibre in the •presence 
of wool may be of interest. They dissolve out the cellulose by a 
cuprammonium solution, prepared under standard conditions, 
which is stated to dissolve only 0’42% of the wool. 

t 

•LULOSB. 

The chemistry of cellulose has attracts considerable attention 
during Jhe year, partly arising from Pictet’s work on f-glucosan, 
and partly from the increased interest in colloid chemistry. A 

Comptea rend., 1920,170, 1322 ; J., 1920, 48rA. ■. 

*“ J. Ind. Eng. Chem.^ 1920,12, 139 ; J., 1920, 292a. 

ft Clam, et Ind., 1920, 8,^40 ; J., 1920, 481a. 

« J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1919,11, 966; J., 1919, 896a. 

“ TnKs. Soy. So!. Canada, 1919,18, III., 37 ; ./., 1920, 641a. 

' “ rex*. ForeOi., 1020, J, 24; 1920, 512a. 
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certain number of publications are due to the importance assumed 
by file Tariqus nitrates during the war. The subject generally 
has been dealt with by«C. F. Cros^in hi? three Cantor Lectures,f‘ 
and F. Sproxton®* gives a»very interesting risumi of some recent 
work on (ellulose pljstics„from the colloidal point of view, and on 
the nature of cellulose* itself. 

considerable change in tho chemical properfies of cellulose 
which is caused by mechanical treatment is the subject of several 
papers by C. G. Schwalbe,” who gives further details regarding 
the preparation of cellulosA mucilage, points out that the ease of 
preparation varies with the degree of chemical breakdown of the 
material, and siiscusscs the relationship of the hydrated product 
to known forms of oxycellulose and hydrocellulose. In further 
papers with E. Becker,'® he discusses methods of determining the 
extent to which the treatment has been carried, and the moisture 
content of the air-dry product. A similar change is dealt with by 
C. F. Cross," who describes the result of trying to reproduce the 
a conditions which gave the broken-down cellulose powder referred 
to in last year’s Report ®»; a sample of cloth was damped and 
beetled until the structure was destroyed, the temperature rising 
to 200°. The product, however, showed a-cellulose 78-0% and 
^-cellulose 4-9%, and was obviously not identical with the powder 
in question. 

The physical side of the subject iS also dealt with by B. Oddo “ 
who has studied the extent to w^ch various gases are absorbed 
by cellulose ; this is surprisingfy large in some cases, and dry 
hydrochloric aBid gas is held so strongly as to suggest the existence 
of a compound (CeHioOsli.HCl. The volume of gas absorbed 
varies very considerably and in the following order: NH 3 , HCl, 
SO„ KS, N^g, CO„ CO, Oj, N„ CH„ H,. P. Rona and 
L. Mich^elis " have determined the absorption of various liquid 
and solid substances. In the case of non-electrolytes tHby find 
very slight absorption even in the case of extremely surface-active 
substances such as «-octyl alcohol*. They appear to ascribe most 
of the adsorption of electrolytes to the traces of inorganic sub¬ 
stances, but experience in connexion with the* dyeing of'cellulose 
is har^y likcl|; to encojjrage one to accept this conclusion. 

A research which may lead to results of extreme importance, 

“ J., 1920, 124r. 

Third Report of Brit. Aesoc. on Colloid Chemistry, p. 82. 

” Z. anyew. CfteTO.,»19TB, 32, 366; Chem.-Zeit., 1920, 44, 468; J., 1020,68a. 

“ Z‘ angSm. Chem., 1920, 88. 07, 58 ; J., 1920, SJOa. 

** J. Soc. Dyers and Col, 1919, 35, 271 ; J., ;920, 68a. 

•• Atm. Repts., 1919, 4, 121. 

“> Ooi. Chim. Ital., 1919, 48, II., 127 ; J., 1920, 12a.* 

“ Bioehem. Zeits., 1920, 108, 19 ; J., 192P, 694^ 
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and which already has produced some most interesting observa¬ 
tions, is that of W. H. Gibson,who has improved onjOst’s ordinal 
method and has applied to various forme of cellulose a process, 
devised with the assistance of L. Spencer and R. McCall, for 
determining the viscosity tof a solution prepared under* standard 
conditions in a cuprammonium solvent.' lie shows that the 
degree of brealLdown caused by the soda boiling process is reflected 
in the viscosity of the solutions both of the cellulose and of* the 
nitrate prepared from it. Different viscosities are also shown by 
celluloses prepared from cottons of different origin but subjected 
to the same chemical purification. The extent to which sunlight 
acts in reducing the viscosity of a cuprammonium solution is 
worth noting. Ten minutes’ exposure to bright sunlight was found 
to cause a fall in viscosity of a given solution from 1376 to 191 
twater=l). 

During the last few years, treatment of the subject of cellulose 
has become more and more “ colloidal ” and it is quite a refreshing 
change to find a number of papers dealing with the subject from_ 
a strictly chemical point of view, and upholding the idea that the 
atoms are arranged in some definite groupings which are related 
to the chemical properties of the compound. The idea of cellulose 
being a condensed glucose anhj^dride has found favour with many 
workers; Tollens for example proposed a formula in which the 
units are connected together in a chain by a double oxygeq linking 
at the aldehyde groups. K. Hpss and W. Wittelsbach,'* however, 
put forward another view, whicih they base on Fischer's formula 
for the tannins, and which involves the idea of a glpcose-glucoside. 
A number of alternatives of this class are considered and the one 
they prefer is a pontaglucosidyl-glucoside as follows : 



CH0CH-CH(0H)CH(0H)CHCH(0H)-CH2(0H) 


CHOCH-CH(OH)CH(OH)-CHCH(OH)CHj(OH) 

j -0--I 

CH-0-CHCH(0H)-CH(0H)CHCH(0H)-CH,(0H) 


I . \ 

CH-0-CH-CH(0H)CH(0H)-CH-CH(0H)-CH,(0H) 


CH,-0-CH-CH(0H)-CH(0H)-CHCH(0H)CH2(0H) 

L-o-1 

» • 

The ground on wMoh this is selected is that 

give foqf. moleculqs of monose to one of biose, which agrees fairly 

“ Oum. Soe. Traits., 1920,117, 479 ; J., 1920, 541a. 

••_Z. Elektrochem., 192(k 26, 292 j J., 1920, 512a. 
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well with the proportion of glucose to cellobiose obtained on' 
acetplysis. They find further support in the proportion of ethoxyl 
observed in the products ot acetolyjis of a sample of ethyl-cellulcffle^ 
which gives a series of (^xtrins with ethoxyl content gradualTy 
decreasing as the reaction proceeds, mider conditions chosen so 
as to avoid hydrolySis.of hthoxyl groups themselves. With regard 
to the way in which these units ^are linked together the authors’ 
vksjvs appear somewhat indefinite, since while stating clearly that 
they are of the opinion that the combination is by means of residual 
affinity, in another part qf the paper they admit* the possibility 
of several units being connected together by a cellobiose group. 
The principlp involved in this work, which is "of considerable 
interest, Inay^ead to results of some value, and it is to be hoped 
that the authors will be able to carry out their intention of further 
investigating these series of substituted acetolysis products. Tl«3 
work, however, is hardly advanced sufficiently to justify the 
confidence with which their formula is put forward, and the 
development of their theory appears to have obscured certain 
observations which point to the necessity for some modification 
of their views. A unit group such as their “ celluxose ” which 
has the formula (CaHioOjjj.HjO without further condensation 
could not possibly give anything approaching cellulose in com¬ 
position by a combination pf residual afiinities ; Bocseken, v. den 
Berg, and Kerstjens,'"' for instance, who also considered the 
question of cellulose being a hexose anhydride (CeHuOeln- 
(n-l)HjO, from a study of the d^ee of acetylation of the origina 
material and of its hydrolysis products, found values for n as higl 
as 47'6. The Hess and Wittelsbach formula offers no explanatior 
of several difficulties that present themselves in the case of anj 
glucose-anhydride scheme; it has been stated that glucose does 
not give any appreciable yield of either bromomethylfurfural oi 
Z-gliiocsan, and although it is quite likely that sonfe form o: 
anhydride condensation would turn the decomposition in thif 
direction there is no evidence to this effect. * Two recent papers 
throw some light on this point ;* A. Pictet and H. Goudet** hav( 
examined several common glucosides and have isolated^f-glucosai 
in each case; while P. Karrer, taking th^se results into con 
sideiation \^h the fact that a-glucose has only yielded tracei 
fo f-glucosan, suggests that cellulose contains /3-glucosidic group 
and supports his contention by tlfe observation that* /J-glucow 
yields a considerable amount of f glucosan. Pictet now propose 
a scheme (haMlyrf, formula) for cellulose which takes most of thesi 
obsetvatfons into accoimt, and in a lecture before the Frend 

« Rec. Trav. Chim., 1916, 86, 320. 

Helv, Ohim. Acia^ 1919, 2, 098 ; */., 1920, 40a. 

mxv. CUm. AcUi, 1920, 8, 258; J., 1920, 348a. 
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Chemical Society on May 2^lst,*^ put forward the view that cellulose 
contains two /S-iglucose groups, one o-glucose group, and one hjsdro- 
furan nucleus containing two ,side chains which he terms the 
“Ishitose ” grouping. He appears to diff^er from Sarasin regarding 
the constitution of 1-glucos^, to which he now ascribes the formula 
CH(OH)—CH(OH) '' 

CH-J-o—1 ;h 
i—CH,—CH(dH) 

The ultimate hydrolysis products of/cellulose have received an 
addition through the work of H. Ost and R. Prosiegel,'” who 
have identified a new biose “ cello-isobiose ” among tte products of 
aeetolysis in presence of considerable quantities of sidphuric acid. 
It forms fine needles, m.p.l65°-190“ with decomposition, [a]B=23‘°, 
rbduces Fehling’s solution, and is not affected by yeast, but is 
hydrolysed to dextrose by hydrochloric acid. 

E. Kneoht and L. Thompson’" have investigated the properties 
of a highly oxidised cellulose obtained by treatment with an acid . 
solution of potassium permanganate. The product had a copper 
number of 14'2, which is about twice as high as that of the 
oxycellulose obtained by Nastjukov with bleaching powder. 

The Power Gas Corporation, LtS. and H. Langwell’* have worked 
out a process for the direct conversion‘of cellulose into acetic acid, 
at temperatures between 26° and 60° C., using a symbiotic nsixture 
of bacteria obtained from fermesAing vegetable matto. A similar 
decomposition is described by G. a. Fowler and G. V. Joshi,” who 
inoculated cellulose with mud from a septic tank and idoiftified 
acetic acid and methane among the products. What is probably 
the first stage in these changes has been investigated by Hutchinson 
and Clayton,’" who have isolated an aerobic bacterium Spirochaeta 
a/topkaga svhich attacks cellulose forming a mucilage. Its powth 
is inhibif’cd by soluble carbohydrates. 

Cellulose Esters. 

Several^ patents have appeared de{iling with the manufacture 
of cellulose acetate. *£. Wagner ’* proposes to conduct the acetyl¬ 
ation in two stages, by doing which a saving in acetic anhydride 
and catalyst is effected; W. G. Lindsay’" impregnates cellulose 

»» BuU. Soe. Chim., 1920 27, 641 seq. 

« Z. angew. Chem., 1920, 83, 100; J., 1920, 421a. 

’« J. 8oc. Dyers and Col, 1920, 86, 261 ; J., 1920, 718>.. 

’1 E.P. 134,268 ; J., 192p, 38 a. 

’• 1920,938. , 

*• La Pqpeterie, 1920, 42, 409. 

‘ G.P. 21&,181; J., 5920, 400a. 

«‘ U.S,P. 1,338,661 ;V.. 1.920, 446a. 
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with benzene and alcohol and then aoetylates with a mixture rf ' 
ac€«!;ic Anhy^de and benzene; and J. 0. Zdanowich ’• proposes 
to form ohloro-acetio«acid catalysts in sUu by passing chlorine 
into the acetylating mixture. The patent refers to the nascent 
state of "the ohioro-acetic acids formed.i.but it is probable that any 
increased activity observed is due to the formation of hydrochloric 
acid during the substitution of ahlo^ine for the hydrogen of the 
abetic acid. 

C. F. Cross has contributed a note to the Society of Dyers and 
Colourists,” in which he. points "out that the primary cellulose 
acetates prepared by the Dreyfus processes do not support the 
generalisations of Ost,’* in that they are not soluble in chloroform 
and can be redissolved an indefinite number of times in acetone. 
IJe also states that the properties of the Mork products, which are 
soluble both in acetone and in chloroform, do not agree with Ost^ 
suggestions. The subject of acetate solutions generally is dealt 
with by H. J. H. Fenton and A. J. Berry’® who, in discussing the 
suitability of various solvents for doping purposes, arrive at the 
conclusion that the chemical constitution of a liquid does not give 
any indication of its solvent properties for cellulose acetate, and 
that its behaviour in this respect is more closely related to the 
dielectric constant. G. Barr and L. Bircumshaw in a discussion 
before the Faraday and Pht"sioal Societies on October 26th, 1920,*“ 
described the results of viscosity l^sts with solutions of acetates 
in mixtures of acetone with watmjebenzene, or alcohol. 

The solubility of the cellulose nitrates, which was the subject 
of a large amqpnt of research during the war, is dealt with in several 
papers mostly from the point of view of the viscosity of the solutions. 
For such purposes E. F. Higgins and E. C. Pitman *’ prefer Stormer’s 
viscosimeter, which depends on measurement of the frictional 
resistance to rotation, to either the efflux or steel ball viscosimeter. 
J. Duuiaux and E.Wollman®* find that, by fractional precipitation 
with water from acetone solution, they are able to separate a sample 
into fractions of the same nitrogen,content but differing in viscosity 
as much as 46 : 1. 

I. Masson and R. McCall *i have determine^ the proportions of 
acetone and water which give the maximum solvent effect as indi¬ 
cated* by a ifSinimum *7i8cosity of the resulting solution. These 
mixtures contained fsom 6 to 10% of water, and varied with the 

’• E.P. 139,232 : J., 1920, 483a. 

” J. 8oe. Dyere and Col., 1920, 36, 19. 

’* ^nn. Repts., 19M, 5 , 122. 

’* Proc. damb. Phil. Soc , 1920, 20, 16 ; J., 1920f 824 a. 

*“ Of. J., 1920, 376e. 

« J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 587 ; J., 1920, 641i^ 

“ BuU. Soc. Chim., 1920, 27, 414 ; J., 1920, 628a. 

•• Ohm. Soc. Trans., 1920,117, 819 ; J.% 1920,«641a! 
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degree of nitration. A similar inethod has been applied to solutions 
of cellulose nit^jate in ether-alcohol mixtures by W. *H. Gibson 
and R. McCall** who find in thi*. case also ^hat the opHiimum ratio 
is‘not affected by the concentration o^ the solution but varies 
■with the nitrogen content of the material. ' • 

F. Sproxton, in a paper road before tBe Faraday and Physical 
Societies, on thp occasion previoijsly referred to,** discussed these 
results, and expressed the opinion that a nitrocellulose-water 
complex is formed which dissolves in a molecular complex of the 
solvent liquids.' These papers were also discu.ssed by Sir Robert 
Robertson at the same meeting from the'point of view of the manu¬ 
facture of explrtjives. ^ 

As usual, patent literature during the year has contained a largo 
number of additions to the list of organic substances proposed 
ac plasticising or softening agents. These include toluene and 
xylene monoalkyl-sulphonamides, phenyl salicylate, o- and p- 
hydroxybenzyl alcohols, diethyl tartrate, /9-naphthol amyl ether, 
resorcinol monoaoetate, chloronaphthalene, naphthalene, and 
anthracene oil. The following substances, which may be more 
strictly described as solvents, have also been suggested : Furfural, 
ethyl propionate, and a mixture of acetaldehyde, isobutyl acetate, 
and acetic acid. 


Wood. 

A publication of the U.S. Foi«d Products Laboratory** de-scribes 
the results of the measurement'of many thousand wood fibres 
It is shown that the fibre length cannot be used 1® identify the 
material, since in one tree the fibres vary more than do the average; 
of different species. For example, one disc of Douglas fir showee 
a r8.nge of from 0’8 to 7-65 mm., while the averages for Douglas 
fir and losgleaf pine were 4'41 and 3'67 mm. respectively. In th( 
first ca^ 67% of the fibres lay between 4'5 and 6'5 mm.* whicl 
represents whaj; is ysually described as the “ average fibre length.’ 
During the first 20 to 50 years of,growth the increase in fibre lengtl 
towards the outside of the tree is very striking, but after this then 
is not much changq even up to 400 years. The spring fibres an 
longer than those formed later in the year and there is also a per 
ceptible increase in length for about two^thirds of'the hei^t o 
the tree. 

Considerable progress has Been made in our knowledge of th 
composition of wood and methods for its determination ; prooesse 
are now available which give a total of approximately 100%, bu 
theje is still a slight anaount of overlapping, and the difficult questio: 
(rf the lower hemfoellulosic constituents requires further work. 

«.* J., iflSo, 172t. 

•* Teehnwxd Notes, I, 19120. 
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W. H. Dore®* has modified his scheme for the analysis of ooni- 
feRjus woods by omitting the alkaline hydrolysis and by deter-* 
mining the mannan a«id galactam which he finds amount toge^ier 
to about 6%. Where the deciduous woods axe concerned he finds 
it necessary®’ to use Konig and Becky’s hydrochloric acid method 
for determining the* lignin, and further extends his scheme by 
employing extractions with cold wajer and cold <6% caustic soda 
^elution subsequent to the determination of resin. The use of 
caustic soda at this stage is open to question as there is reason to 
suppose that it may hyd(folyse acetyl groups and also extract the 
lower cellulose hydrates, besides which it is not yet proved that an 
extraction ijtith boiling water leaves any non-colIUlosic substances 
other than lignin. 

, With reference to the determination of cellulose, S. A. Mahood** 
discusses the influence of the state of division of the wood on fhe 
percentage of cellulose found, and also the effect of the modi¬ 
fications propo.sed by Johnsen and Hovey and by Sieber and Walter, 
both of which give lower re.sults than the original method of Cross 
and Bevan. He finds for example :— 

Johnsen and Sieber and Cross and Bevan 
Hovey. Walter. (Schorger apparatus). 

0 / . 0 / 0 / 

/o a /o /o 

1. 46-21 .. 50-90 .. 52-49 

11.’50-46 .. 53-37 .. 56-78 

and considers that the two former methods give an excessive attack 
on the cellulose. W. H. Dore^ dealing with the same subject, 
is also of the opinion that preliminary hydrolytic treatments are 
t’.ndbsirable sand suggests that, instead of attempting to remove 
the lower celluloses before the lignin, the best method of determining 
them is by applying Cross and Bevan’s separation with 17-6% 
caustic soda to the total residual cellulose. He gives figures showing 
that the a-cellulose obtained in this way is practically free from 
furfural residues, and prefers the Benker-Sieber-Walter modi¬ 
fication of Cross and Bevan’s original method for cellulose deter¬ 
mination. It should be noted, however, that in a paper previously 
referred to,®* which is of later date, he adopts an extraction with 
cold 5% caustic soda solutfon previous to the determinSltion of the 
lignin. ^ 

The literature dealing with the subject of ligmn increases in 
bulk and complexity. E. Hagglpnd®* discusses the isolation oi 
lignin by various methods, and gives results of an investigation 
of the product chained from pine wood by separation with 43% 

*• J. fnd. Eng. Ghem., 1920,12, 476 ; J.. 1929, 513a. 

»’ J. Ind. Eng. Ghem., 1920,12, 984 ; J., W20, 77«a. 

*• J. Ind. Eng. Ghem., 1920,12, 873 ; J., 1920, 718a. 

*" J. Ind. Eng. Ghem., 1920,12, 264 ; J., 1920, 400a. 

•» Ark. Kemi, Min., o. Geol., 1918, 7. » ; J’.,gi919,''806A. 
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hydrochloric acid. It yields 14-39yo methoxyl and 3-e9%*of 
furfural but app-ears to have lost acetyl groups in the separarion 
as jt gives lignic, formic, and protocatechuic flcids on potash fusion. 
It is stated to be only slightly soluble in calcium bisulphite solution, 
which suggests that it has updergone considerable alteration during 
the process of isolation. 

M. Hdnig and^W. Fuchs" find that on fusion of barium lignin- 
sulphonates with caustic potash at 250°-300° C. a yield of 13-19% 
of protocatechuic acid is obtained. In a later paper" they state 
that on boiling with barium hydroxide/solution these salts give 
unidentified insoluble substances and a soluble salt CisHaoOioSBa, 
which appears fb be derived from a tannic acid oL^he catechu 
group and gives a good yield of protocatechuic acid on fusion 
with caustic potash. . 

'5*. Edason" gives the results of further investigation of naphthyl- 
amine ligninsulphonate and is of the opinion that its formation 
is due to the presence of the grouping E. CH ; CH. CHO, which 
'may be to some extent formed by atmospheric oxidation of 
E. OH : CH. CHj'OH present in fresh sulphite liquor. He con¬ 
cludes that lignin is largely composed of coniferyi aldehyde and 
alcohol. 

0. G. Schwalbe and E. Becker'^have investigated the differences 
observed in the composition of alder wood of various ages. As 
the age increases the proportions of pentosan and acetiq acid 
decrease while the lignin and o^Bulose both give higher figures. 
The proportion of lignin is greatOT in the heart wood than in the 
sap wood. The authors criticise the results of H* Pringsheim 
ana H. Magnus,'® who reply" by casting doubts on the sufiicienoy 
of Schwalbe and Becker’s process for determining acetic acid, but 
the method, that they prefer, of heating the wood for six hours 
with eightatimes its weight of 3 5% sodium hydroxide solution 
under 6 %tm. pressure appears to be too drastic to afford evidence 
of the presence of aqptyl groups as such. Schwalbe and Becker 
reply" that not more than one .third of the total acetic acid is 
derived from the lignin, a figure which is in agreement with that 
of W. H. Bore," whp has studied tho distribution of acetic acid 
and furfural between the cellulose and the lignin in redwood, and 
finds that the greater part of the acetic a«!id is associated fHth 
the cellulose. He boils the ijiaterial for thiee hours with 2'6% 

" Monatsh., 1919, 40, 341; J., 1920, 330a. 

» Monatsh., 1920, 41, 216; J., 1920, 71 9a. 

»» Ber., 1920, 68, 706 j J., 1920, 482a. 

" ^ angeu). Chem., 1920,14; J., 1920, 186a. 

Ann. Bepts., 1919, tk 126. • 

" Z. ang^. Chem., 1^20, 83, 66 ; J., 1920, 263a. 

" 18. on^. Chem.. 1920, 88, 226 ; J., 1920, 718a. 

'• (T; m. Eng. Cherm, 1929, 12, «2 j J., 1920, 613a. 
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snlphuiic twid, a process which is practically identical with thii 
of tichwalte and !^cker. 4 

H. WichShaus** h%s obtained*substances from the distiUaticoi 
of wood with steam at ^ about 206° C!, to which he assigns Ihe 
fonnulst CioHjaO', and CisHjjO,,, ^d suggests that they are 
related to brasileiri and haematoxyUn. 

Several patents have appeared) for Jhe productian of sugars etc. 
ft®m wood by chemical processes. 0. G. Schwalbe'’’" claims that 
it is possible by first treating damp wood with gaseous hydrochloric 
acid and then by hydrolysing with dilute acid in the ordinary man¬ 
ner, to obtain 70% of solu'ble matter, mainly dextrose and pentose, 
calculated tjc the weight of wood taken. Zellstofi-Fabrik Waldhof 
and V. Hottenroth*"' effect a preliminary hydrolysis with sulphuric 
Qcid of about 80% strength, under conditions which do not result 
in solution of the cellulose, and then dilute and boil. The excess 
of sulphuric acid may be removed by dialysis through a copper 
ferrooyanide membrane. Zellstoff-FabrikW^dhof and H.Ciemm'“ 
have an alternative method in which the sulphuric acid is neutral¬ 
ised by ammonia, the bulk of which may be recovered by evapora¬ 
tion and crystadlisation. 

Wood Polp. 

The prospect of a shortage of raw material, which has been 
referred to in previous reports, grows more imminent, but the 
numler of new vegetable materiffls proposed is falling off. The 
publications in this connexion /fave been mainly concerned with 
the conservation of present resources and the better treatment of 
materials alfbady suggested. 

The enormous amoxmt of wood annually destroyed by forest 
fires is receiving serious attention, and the use of aeroplane patrols 
for detecting and giving notice of these in their early stages is 
devel 9 ping with considerable success. It is reported 'that in the 
United States a distance of over 200,000 miles was covered between 
June and October, 1919, and that 442 fires were observed. 

The action of the Canadiarf Government in prohibiting the 
export of un-pulped wood from Crown lands has resulted in a 
certain amount of disappointment in intefested circles in the 
Untied Stal^, and gj proposition for the utilisation of Alaskan 
timber has been discussed, but opinion is divided as to the com¬ 
mercial value of thi^ material. •• 

The principal new raw materials suggested are in fexico the 
tree “ ouahalos^in Morocco the “ doum,” Chamceropa 

x'Ber.*, 1919, 62, 2064 ; J., 1920, 69a. 

>»'’ G.P. 305,690 i J., 1920, 340a. 

G.P. 309,160, 310,149, 310,160 ; J., 1920, 204a. 

G.P. 306,180: J., 1920, 203a. 

Le 1919, 22, 175. 
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and in Brazil “ anhinga.”^®® 0. J. West’®* gives a con¬ 
densed account ®f articles by C. F. Juiitz on the suitability A a 
large number of African grasses fftr paper mamufaoture. 

In France the amount of work being* done on this subject is 
considerable. The French sehool of paper-,makiijg at Grenoble has 
published’*’ a bibliography which is weU worth consultation by 
those interested* in the mannfacisure of cellulose from vegetablj? 
material. L. Vidal’®* gives a description of pulp obtained on*a 
small scale by the soda process from sycamore, Platanm orientalis, 
which he considers a very proftiising piaterial; the microscopic 
appearance ot the fibres is described and illustrated. In another 
publication’®* heVeviews the problem of the supply of *9(w materials 
for paper-making, and J. M. de Portement ”® discusses the same 
subject and the question of re-afforestation. M. Barbillion con* 
tributes an article’” on the raw material available in the French 
colonies, and is of the opinion that bamboo is the most promising 
in view of Raitt’s process for crushing the -knots before boiling, 
although even then the consumption of soda is rather high. This 
principle is employed by E. Amould,”* who applies a similar pro¬ 
cess to the production of pulp from esparto. A bacterial process for 
the treatment of esparto has been devised by Dubrot.”* 

The importance of the questioll of decay both in wood and in 
pulp continues to be recognised, and Ft J. Hoxie”* gives a list of 
the principal fungi that attack «pulpwood, illustrated with photo¬ 
graphs showing their appearanceiund manner of growth. Lenzites 
sepiaria and Fames rosem occur in spruce hemlock and pine. Fames 
hirsutus in poplar, Palyperous pargamenus in birch amd Caratbsta- 
mdla pilifera in the sapwood of most pidpwoods. This latter is 
the cause of the common blue stain in sapwood but does not rot 
the fibre to a serious extent. He finds that fungoid growth is 
most activfi between moisture limits of 20 and 60%, knd suggests 
keeping l^e proportion of water either above or below this range. 
R. J. Blair”® deals \»jth the same subject and also its extension to 
finished pulp. F. Barnes”* reprints an earlier article with illus¬ 
trations of fungi observed in various pulps. 

’«* Le Papier, 1919, 22* 193. 

’»* Paper, 1919, 25, 707. 
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S. A. Mahood and D. E. Cable*" have analysed a sample of 
nf&ited mephanical pulp in which the fungus PcikiOm panuoidea 
yas identified ; the (tecompositidh had proceeded very far, 
but the alteration in composition clearly pointed to selective attack 
on the iellulose. The effect of these changes on the quality and 
ivorking properties of the same sample has been studied by 0. Kress, 
D. J. Humphrey, and C. A. Riifiiar^.*'® The infected pulp was 
Eofind to be inferior in every respect, it was short-fibred, too free, 
jave a dark-coloured product of poor strength an^ low yield, and 
gave trouble by sticking fr) the rolls and by foaming. 

No development of outstanding novelty and ^importance has 
been recorded in the boiling process ; a number of devices for 
cnsiuing more regular working, and discussions of present practice 
have been published in technical journals. The advantages of 
using liquid sulphur dioxide are described by V. P. Edwardes,*^* 
and G. K. Spence"” gives the results of adding sulphur to a soda 
boiling liquor. The quantity employed was ITlb. per 1001b. of 
stock, and as the quantity of bleach saved was only 0 92 lb. of 36% 
bhiaching powder there appears to be very little advantage in the 
process pending the results of further experiments to determine 
whether there is any improvement in yield and strength. 

Zellstoff-Pabrilc Waldhof, H. ClSmm, and R.WUstatter*** proj^e 
to obtain the advantages of'a high pressure during digestion, with¬ 
out the disadvantages of a correspending temperature, by forcing 
a liquid or gas into the digest?' ^ An arrangement of coils for 
indirect heating is described by R. H. Hult*“ and direct heat¬ 
ing In dealt wth by J. K. Ruths and Akt. Vapor-ackumulator.**’ 
M. Muller’®* claims that the addition of organic salts such as 
calcium acetate, especially in the presence of calcium phenolate, 
has a favoiuable effect on alkaline digestion. A.Franz'®®deacribes a 
technical process somewhat simUar to Cross and Bevau’a cellulose 
sepaiaiion, in which he digests with chlorine in an inert solwent such 
as carbon tetrachloride and then with 2% caustic soda solution. 

Waste lAqiior. 

A. Klein**® has compiled aji abstract of recent work which forms 
a useful supplement to the book of Johnsen and Hovey referred to 
in last year’ii^nnual Report. 

Paper'mo, 36, 11^9. 
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SEpoBT^ Of ^ FBOcnasM Of iFFtmo CBBoagsatY. 

The problem of dealing with waste liquor is evidently attracting 
> a number oi ingenious enthusiasts but some of the suggestions are 
so,incompatible that their utilit;- must be locked on with suspicion. 
During the year various publications have asserted its suitability 
for the manufacture of adhesives, lubrice^nts, insecticides, binding 
material for road-making, size for paper, and as a catalyst for 
rubber manufasture. 

J. S. Eobeson^' proposes to employ it in the manufacture of a 
sulphide dyestufE by removing the calcium and heating with 
sulphur and an alkali sulphide.' 

Among the n^ethods of treatment that are gradually establishing 
their practical value, employment as fuel is dealt -wlih by H. K. 
Moore from the point of view of the explosion process. He 
^ves an extensive series of thermochemioal data referring to this 
process, which consists in neutralising with salt-cake, heating to 
a high temperature, and then allowing the superheated liquor 
to expand into a boiler flue, thus evaporating the water and burning 
. the finely pulverised residue. 

With regard to the production of alcohol, two. proposals for 
efieoting the removal of sulphur dioxide before fermentation are 
those of 0. Schaeffer who c^pims passing the liquor directly 
from the digester in a thin film over steam-heated coils in a vacuum, 
and of B. H.McKee*®” who passes it down a tower against a current 
of steam, evaporates the liquor to half its bulk, cools, ferments 
while bubbling air through the il^quid, and removes the last traces 
of sulphur dioxide by distilling in the presepce of a dilute solution 
of soda ash. A detailed cost sheet shows f, total 6ost of 28'4 c. 
per U.S. gallon, which may be reduced by about one half if account 
is taken of the heat values obtained by evaporating and burning 
the residue in the boilers. 

L. Aketblom'" describes a method of separating cymeee from 
the distlilation products of a sulphite digestion. It appears that 
there is a demand for this substance for the manufacture of thymol 
which at present commands a High price. 

A process of H. F. Weiss may lead to the recovery of valuable 
products in the operation of grinding mechanical pulp. He 
separates the water from the freshly ground pulp Und returns it 
to the grinding operation until the concentration of soluble 
substances is high enough US render their sepwration profitable. 

W U.S.P. 1,316,742; J., 1919, 894a. 

«• Puper, 1920, 86, 1167, 1197, 1241; J., 1920, 444a. 
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nanES, Tsxmss, cellulose, and papbb. 

Paper. 

The use of cotton hull fibre has been further investigated bjr 
0. Kres8,i’® who describes*in detail experimental cooking of the 
fibre, its manufacture into paper, and the properties of the 
products. It is obvious that thejast word has no| been said on 
thi^ subject but the results are very ehoouraging. In most cases 
the fibre papers were inferior in strength to those containing a 
corresponding proportion jf rag, feut the author is strongly of 
the opinion that the beating conditions are capable of considerable 
improvement. The results lend further support toithe suggestion 
made in his previous paper with S. D. Wells that as large a pro¬ 
portion as possible of the hull particles should be mechanically 
rorfioved before boiling; failing this a hard brush during washing, 
in a beater appears necessary. This last treatment is also desirable 
in order to get sufficient hydration. As far as the actual manu¬ 
facture into paper is concerned, beating, screening, sizing, and 
drying proceeded normally and offered no difficulty. The product 
showed itself particularly suitable for the manufacture of blotting 
paper and forms a good substitute for soft rag stock for most 
purposes. 

Visual estimation of the percentage of the different fibres present 
in a sample of paper is growing in favour. This method is recom¬ 
mended by R. 0. Griffin5 who rjcommends comparison with 
slides of known composition, anc-. another writer points out'®'* 
that, qwing to the loss of lignin without alteration of volume 
in the digestioi! process, there is a tendency to over-estimate the 
weight of sulphite in admixture with mechanical pulp, so that an 
empirical correction varying from 10 to 30% of the sulphite pulp 
observed should bo deducted from the estimated proportion of 
sulphite and added to that of the mechanical pulp. F. B! Seibert 
and J. E. Minor*” describe a refinement of the method*which 
consists in rendering the degree of lignification more easily 
recognisable by counter-staining wfth malachite green and Congo 
red. No difference can be dejected by this modification between 
soda and bleached sulphite pulps. A somewhit similar method, 
which might houseful this purpose, has been proposed for the 
identification of lignocelluloso in cotton by F. L. Barrett**® who 
recommends discharging the colour ef the non-lignified cellulose 
with a weak bleach instead of counter-staining with a direct dye. 

*®® Paper, 1*920, 23, 964, 1009 ; J., 1920, 263a. 

>®* J., 1919, 858a. , 
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S. Smith ““ has investigated the bearing of the ratio of viscosity 
to specific gravity of water at different temperatures on thefTate 
of draining of paper pulp. Ho finds that 'as the temperature rises 
the rate of draining increases faster than the theory indicates. 
It is suggested that this effect is due tp dehydration of the fibres 
causing an increase in the size of the capillaries. 

The method of growth of dendritic markings in paper is the 
subject of a careful micro-chemical study by J. Strachan**" who 
arrives at the conclusion that they are caused by particles of 
alloys containing copper which are first attacked by sulphuric 
acid from aluminium sulphate, and that the copper sulphate so 
formed then creeps along the fibres and is subjected to alternate 
reduction and oxidation. 


Beating. 

With regard to the beating operation, the influence of the 
consistency of the stock and the design of the apparatus on the 
efficiency and power consumption is dealt with by W. B. Campbell.*" 
He refers to the hydrating effect produced by the friction of the 
fibres on each other ; a patent of interest in this connexion is 
that of A. Courrier who has designed a machine to make special 
use of this action. A recent publication**’ discusses the effect 
of the inertia of the stock on the ratid of width to length in beater 
construction, and the advantages to be gained by employing 
several compartments with 'i.propellers to assist circulation. 
T.H.Nash***proposes to mount a series of rolls in a common trough 
with arrangements for regulating the number of ^mes the pulp 
passes under the rolls. J. G. Varlot**’ also deals with the theory 
of beater de-sign, in this case from the point of view of the working 
area of the bedplate. 

The effset of mechanical treatment on the production of cellulose 
mucilage has been described by Schwalbe and Becker in several 
papers (p. 133) and the special application of their work to the 
beating process is discussed byoF. B. Seibert and J. E. Minor.*** 
This aspect of the matter is also dealt with in a patent by 
Schwalbd.**’ » ‘ 

A. B. Green*** has patented an instrument forymeasuring the- 

*»» Papierfabr., 1919,17, 1121 : J., 1920, 12a. 

**« Paper, 1920, 26, 890. * . 

>*■ Pulp and Paper Mag., 1920, 18, 1087. 

■** ha Papeterie, 1920, 42, 20. 

**’ La Papeterie, 1920, 42, 600. 

>t* E.P. 136,733 ; J., 1920, 60a. 

*** BuU. Synd. Fai. Papief et Carton, 1920, 3, 40. 

*•« Palm and Paper,Mag., 1920, 18, 939 ; J., 1920, 686a. 

‘**-0.?. 319,826 i /., 1920, 614 a. 

‘** TJ.S.P. 1,321,730. 
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visoosity of stock in the beater, -which dei)ends on the pow4r required 
to hota-te, ajt a uniform speed, a small body fitted -with blades or 
■wings and immersed in the stock.* 

Shacking. 

The use of liquid chlorine is ^attracting some attention, and a 
repent article by J. Simonneau'*® adfvocates the use of ozone for 
bleaching paper pulp. He claims that the cost of this method is 
less than that of bleaching either hy chloride of lime or by chlorine; 
the figures available are not very complete and it is difficult to 
arrive at an estimate of the exact cost. • 

The impoTtance of adjusting the degree of bleaching to meet 
the variations that occur in boiling practice is indicated by the 
ifhmber of attempts to find a test for the bleaching quality of«a 
pulp. Most of these are based on the amount of lignin present, 
as in the case of A. Ohambovet who suggests the use of the 
mothoxyl determination, F. B. Seibert and J. E. Minor who 
.-.tain with malachite green and Congo red, and E. Hagglund'“ 
who finds that Klason’s method for lignin determination gives 
the best indications. He also states that the copper reduction 
figure is no measure of the bleaqjiing value, and that none of the 
usual chemical tests shows ejiy relationship to the strength of the 
pulp. 

P. Klemm^'® is of the opinion t;^at for paper-making purposes 
it is necessary to make a series of tests -with four concentrations 
of calcium hypochlorite solution, comparing the quantity of chlorine 
used up and thc colour of the products. 

Sizing. 

The question of sizing in general is dealt with by E. 4roould.*“ 
A n.;ii.ber of interesting points in connexion with th« use of 
starch and its derivatives are brought forwar4 by J. Traquair*'*; 
he discusses the influence of collqjds on the condition of the rosin- 
alumina precipitate and states that acetylated starches such as 
“ feculose ” or “ feculoid ” have a colloidal ^/alue equal to glue 
and about four times as great as starch itself. He considers that 
this is due to* the portions of the starch grain of high molecular 
weight, which are normally insoluble in water, being rendered 
soluble by the process of acetylation and consequently Increasing 
the effective value of the material. 

*" io Pqpeterie, 1920, 48, 23. 

jto Papeterie, 1920, 48, 440. 

Papierfabr., 1919,17, 301; J., 1919, 894a*. 

Chem.-ZeU., 1920, 44. 458. 

Rev. Univ. Papeterie, 1919, ii., 7. 

Paper, 1920, 86, 93, 185 i J., 1920, 444a. 
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As usual a large number of substances bave been proposed 
as new sieing materials. These include montan wax emulsified 
with resin, naphthenic acid soap, or liquid"resin; waste sulphite 
liquor; tar-aldehyde condensation products; wood-pulp resin 
naturally present; aluminium acetate oe formate ; tannery glue 
and sodium silicate; colloidal solutions of metallic hydroxides 
obtained by dialysis ; glue a'nd cRina clay ; and sulphite-cellulose 
waste liquor. 

O. Kamm, with F. H. Tendick,^'^® has continued his work on 
the determination of starch in paper, dnd has shown that it is 
possible to extr^ot tub-size, which usually consists of hydrolysed 
starches, by means of a 45-minute extraction with wsfiter at 60° C., 
and then to determine beater-starch by extraction with dilute 
afetic acid. 

F. Stockigt*®* has devisexl a test for size-fastne.ss which appears 
to be more sensitive than the ink-stroke-test of Herzberg. Ho 
observes the number of seconds required for the development 
of a pink colour when a small folded boat of the paper is floated ■ 
on a 2% solution of ammonium thiocyanate and wetted with a 
1% solution of ferric chloride. The relative size-fastness is 
obtained by dividing this figurOj by the gram weight per square 
metre and is of a similar order to the critical stroke width of 
Herzberg. 

Tcdi'K'g- 

Those interested in this subject should consult the Report on 
Paper Testing of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry*®’ which contains very full information as to the latest 
approved methods. 

The in^enoe of hygroscopic moisture on tensile-strength has 
been referred to in a previous Report*®®; a more recent paper*®® 
deals with the same subject. J. Strachan*®® in some notes on paper 
testing refers to the influence that water also has on the thickness 
of paper and states that an error of 5% in measurement may be 
introduced by variations in moisture. The same author points 
out that the various types of bursting strength testers in use differ 
to a considerable extent when a number of shedcs are tested 
together, the bursting loads found by some giving a greater ratio 
and by others a smaller ratio t'h'an the number of sheets tested would 
lead one to expect. In testing aeroplane fabrics it has been found 

*®» Paper, 1919, 25, 460 : J., 1920, 102a. 

, Woch. Papierjabr., 1920,_1, 39. 

w Paper, 1919, 25, 693 ; J., 1920, 226a. 

«*®® AnrtrRepta., 1911,2, 167. 

Xa Papelerie, 1919, 41, 465. 

*«». Paper, .1920, 27. [9], ik 
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by G. S. Heaven”* that the ratio of bursting load to number of 
sheets tested depends almost entirely on the way the sheets are 
held in the machine. , , 

C.F. Sammet*** descrihps the construction of a modified Schopper 
machine for the determination of tearing strength and gives figures 
obtained with different types of paper. He substitutes a wooden 
lever arm, starts with this raised to ^ fixed positisn and allows it 
to* fall while tearing the paper until the weight of the arm is 
balanced by the resistance of the paper. 

P. Houslan*** describes a Schopper machine’fitted with a 
recording cylinder which registers the load and stretch. This 
was construitfed for testing paper for heavy bags, aftd by repeatedly 
subjecting the paper to a load of 10% le.ss than the breaking strain 
a.looped curve was obtained which gave a measure of its resiliency 
and endurance. The results were checked by finding the numbiSr 
of times loaded bags could be dropped before breaking, and were 
found to agree very well with tliis practical test. 

*•* Private communication 

1“ Paper, 1920, 25, lO.'iS ; J., 1920, 330a. 

*»» Paper, 1920, 27, [3], 15. 
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BLEACHING, DYEING, FEINTING, AND, 
FJNI SUING. 

By Benjamin Leech, 

Consulting Chemist, Macclesfield. 

Ehoguess during the year 1920 in the bleaching, dyeing, aiid 
printing industries has been rather in the direction of a better 
understanding of the nature of processes already existing than in 
the invention of processes of striking originality. The work of the 
Kesearch Committees in the various branches of these industries 
has not yet produced any results -which may be acclaimed as of 
outstanding merit or utility. It is no doubt too early to expect 
such results, and it is possible that much that has been done has 
been communicated privately to the .subscribing firms. Still, we 
are tempted to question whether the association between the 
research laboratories and the^.works is sufficiently intimate. No 
doubt this intimacy is one which can only be of gradual growth, 
but there is at present a lack of obvious co-ordination which might 
be established to foster that growth. For example, the investi¬ 
gator engaged in any piece of research should be given an oppor¬ 
tunity of observing, on the spot, existing works’ practice in connexion 
with the subject of research, before the scope and nature of that 
research iS defined. The form of statement of the technical .problem 
requirin§ solution is frequently such as to mislead the investigator 
at the outset, and there is a wealth of accumulated experience and 
observation behind works practice of which he mayremain ignorant, 
because it is rarely realised vividly in fhe minds of works’ managers, 
much less put into the form of accurate and comprehensive state¬ 
ment. The task of reviewing the patent litoratuve of thg year 
suggests that the Research Associations might very well undertake 
trials of the processes described in new paints and issue reports 
on these, on the lines of the reports issued by the Society Indus- 
trielle de Mulhouse. Such impartial report" ...would be valuable 
both to the patentees and to those engaged in the indvstryi The 
results which the Research Associations have published during the 
year are not assembled together in the present review, but are 
qaoted ‘incidentally with other published matter on the same 
Bhbjects. 
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The elaborate pattern cards and directions for carrying ont 
special processes which were issued by the Geniian dye-makers 
in such profusion in pr%war days, i.re conspicuously absent in 1920. 
The corresponding literatjire at present issued by English firms is 
notably meagre. The activities in the colour industry have not yet 
bom fruit of this desoription. On the other hand, there are many 
indications that the chemical privations of the war have had a 
stimulating effect on dyers, and long-established processes have 
undergone a critical examination which has been highly beneficial 

Information which was,of necessity withheld daring the war is 
being gradually disclosed, but the bulk of it is rather of historical 
interest than outstanding technical utility. 

Genebal. 

A paper by W. H. Nuttall’ on “ Wetting power and its relation 
to industry ” is of special interest to dyers. The author deals very 
fully with the physical laws which govern the phenomenon of 
wetting, and although he draws his industrial examples from other 
industries, the application of his paper to the practice of scouring, 
the de-gumming of silk by the froth process, froth-dyeing, and 
numerous other processes will IdB apparent to every dyer. The 
paper does not lend itself to '.uch short abstraction as could be given 
here, but it is full of suggestive mal^erial. 

The question of regulation of .3nports of dyestuffs is a very 
burning one at the present time. The whole question has been 
ventikitod in rf.he Press very freely, and it is impossible to make 
references to all that has been published on the subject; attention 
may, however, be drawn to a speech by Lord Moulton as head of the 
^gritish -Dyestuffs Corporation,® and to Mr. Milton Sharp’s speech 
as chairman of the Bradford Dyers’ Association.® Corrqppondence 
to the Manchester Guardian during the last week in IJovember 
provides a full statement of the case from various points of view. 
The difficulty is to reconcile assistance to the British dye makers 
with the interests of the colour users and of the textile trade as a 
whole. There is distinct danger that the textile trade may suffer 
through difficulty in getting dyestuffs which have special properties. 
Past’experience of .a “Government Department in the issuing of 
licences has not inspired dyers with confidence that things will 
work smoothly under such a systenf of control. The requirements 
of one firm differ so much from those of another that a majority 
vote of colour userS’Sinnot settle the point and it is to be anticipated 
that ferms like the Calico Printers’ Association or others reqqjring 


* J., 1920, 67t. 

® J. Soc. Dyers cfc Col, 1920, 86, 29. 
» Ibid., 120. 
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special dyestuffs will have difficulty in making their claims good in 
all cases. At ^he best there is sure to be delay which will be 
prejudicial to the smooth working of the industry. 

Considerable attention has been dircc/ed during the last twelve 
months to the use of cellulose acetate produced by the British 
Cellulose Co. by the Dreyfus process. This product was used during 
the war as a dope for aeroplanesj and an outlet has been sought in 
the production of artificial silk. One of the main difficulties in 
the way of its successful employment in this way has been the prob¬ 
lem of dyeing it satisfactorily. ' Reference to this point was made 
in- an article by L. P. Wilson/ to which J. P. Briggs replied/ 
without disclosRig the means by which the dyeing of^the fibre had 
been satisfactorily carried out. Cellulose acetate silk cannot be 
dyed by direct cotton colours without preliminary treatment. Jts 
lack of affinity for colouring matter seems to be associated with 
the replacement of the hydroxyl groups of the cellulose by acetyl 
groups. The presence of hydroxyl in many cases determines the 
affinity of a material for dyestuffs. For example, if cotton goods 
are mordanted with silicic acid preparatory to dyeing with basic 
colours,® it is found that the affinity for dyestuffs is much diminished 
if the goods arc thoroughly dried before dyeing. Many of the 
known methods of treating cellttlose acetate silk "preparatory to 
dyeing appear to involve a kind of hydrolyas which may be complete 
for a portion of the fibre or parijial throughout the fibre. Aepording 
to a process of Knoll u. Co., htteever, in which the silk is caused to 
swell by treatment with dilute morganic acids, the inventors claim 
that there is no actual hydrolysis of the silk substance. .Other 
materials which have been suggested for preparing the silk for dyeing ’ 
are a mixture 50 % alcohol and 30 % acetic acid, followed by 
dyeing with basic dyes and 1 % of sodium phosphate; or a mixture 
of alcohol, acetic acid, and acetone may be used. -Basic dyes in 
alcohol cjniy or in water only do not dye the fibre, but in a fnixture 
of alcohol and water dyeing occurs. Various substances which 
may subsequently be developed jnto dyes are absorbed by a fibre 
directly from aqueous solution. Ail these processes involve con¬ 
siderable complexity^ of treatment as oompared with that necessary 
for the dyeing of viscose. Nevertheless, the British Cellulose 
product possesses certain properties which distinguish ^t for technical 
use from viscose. The fact that it does not ^ye, that it will with¬ 
stand shoit treatment in a mercerising solution, and other special., 
features make it seem probable that when the acetate silk has 
received further technical attention it may flinJ an extensive use 

C> * 

* J., 1920, 266r 

® J., 1920, 286b. 

• B. fceech, E.P. 29,479, 1913 ; J., 1915, 135 

» F.P. 383,636 ; V., 1908, 332. 
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in ways in which it does not come into direct competition with 
viscose. Stich use can only be devised by the joint efforts of dyers 
and designefs of fabri(js who wor]f in collaboration. 

C. G. Schwalbe,* in an investigation rtf hydro- and oxycelluloSes, 
found that these •substances are converted into a mucilage by 
mechanical means, n^ore? particularly by pressure. The mucilage 
is converted into irreversible collcgd on drying and loses the property 
of .swelling in an atmosphere saturafed with water vapour. The 
mucilage is characterised by very high affinity for mordant bases. 
In a solution of aluminium,sulphate, for example, the base is entirely 
removed by the mucilage, leaving free acid in the liquor. Neutral 
salts such as magnesium chloride are similarlj' affected. The 
formation of*small amounts of such mucilage in mechanical processes 
during dyeing and printing is possible, and the author suggests 
tliat the favourable results obtained in dyeing on the jigger %t 
padding machine are to be attributed to small quantities of oxycel- 
lulose which are converted into mucilage by the pressure between 
the rollers. Other instances frequently occur in dyehouse practice 
in which some of the results described by the author may be acci¬ 
dentally produced. 

Special Treatment or Textile Materials. 

Messrs. Gillet et fils have tal^n out a number of patents in 
connexion with the treatmtnt of vegetable fibres by nitric acid. 
According to one process,” raw, bitched, or mercerised vegetable 
fibres are treated with solutions of cellulose in nitric acid for not 
less than half an hour without tension and then washed ; according 
to 8 second process,** a solution of starch in 66% nitric acid is 
employed for the treatment of fabrics, followed by treatment 
with a solution of any suitable salt'to aid the precipitation of the 
nitrated product, and according to a third patent** vegetable 
fibres themselves are immersed in nitric acid (65-75 %7 and then 
washed with water. It is claimed that by these means •wool-like 
properties are conferred on the vegetable •material. Printing 
effects can be obtained by local Application of the same processes. 
An elaborate process for obtaining lustre on cotton j’am or cloth 
is described in a patent of Kashitani **; thfe material is treated 
in sulphuric awd (sp. gr^l'66—1'71), washed in water under vibration 
to remove loose fibres, immersed in a solution of caustic soda, and 
then treated with a 3% solution of, borax. Other new, processes 
for treating yams or fabrics will be found in the section on 
“ Finishing.” 

» ' Z . altgtw. Chem.y 1919, 82, 365 ; J., 1920„58a. 

» E.P. 136,508 ; J ., 1920, 613a. 

*” E.P. 144,204; J., 1920, 642a. 

” E.P. 136,569 ; J., 1920, 654a. 

“ E.P. 144,083 I J ., 1920, 642a. 
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P. Kraisi* publishes further accounts of his researches on the 
■ bicarbonate protess of retting. He finds that this process enables 
considerable time to be saved i« retting ejther of nettles or flax 
as compared with the usual warm-water .retting. Treatment with 
chloroform sterilises the nettles so that retting does not subsequently 
occur unless the mass is inoculated with s stem of unsteriliscd 
nettle or with 'a culture of bacteria prepared from a retting 
liquor. 

The use of chalk alone produces no acceleration in retting. 
The addition of sodium sulphite produces a much lighter, almost 
white flax, but the liquors acquire a very disagreeable odour. 
The odour is cdnsiderably improved by the additiqp of dextrose 
to the bicarbonate retting liquor. A large-scale trial using 1000 kg. 
of raw flax, proved the process to be very satisfactory on the big 
sflale. Retting was complete in 42 hours, the liquors were free 
from offensive smell, and the product was superior to the warm- 
water-retted material obtained in the same works. 

A prize of twenty thousand marks is offered by the Verband ^ 
Deutscher Leinen-Industrieller e. V., BerlihrBielfeld, for a method 
of ascertaining the end-point in the retting of bast fibres, and 
further prizes for a method of avoiding the objectionable odour 
and injurious nature of the efflueitt from the retting process and for 
a practicable method of drying retted flax and hemp artificially. 

An improved method for weighting silk with tin is described 
in a patent by the Deutsche 'Sasgluhlicht A.-G. ; the fibre is 

saturated with tin chloride, centrifuged, dried at a low temperature, 
and treated with an alkaline gas, e.g., ammonia. ,It is claimed 
that the whole of the tin is fixed as hydroxide, the weighting 
obtained 2J times that usually obtained, and the rinsing baths 
are clear and without precipitate. This appears to be a very 
valuable process since it saves the loss of tin in the first wash water, 
the wholp of the tin being fixed by the gas before washing. The 
conditions of “drying at low temperature,” it is surmised, must be 
very carefully controlled to avojd tendering. 

The use of a number of products for increasing the strength and 
elasticity of silk or« preventing the flendering of weighted silk is 
claimed by J. Korselt.*® The intention appears to be to saturate 
the silk with materials that are more readily oxidised thaii the ■ 
silk fibroin. Suitable substances mentioned' are tropine, methyl- 
phenmorpholine, pimelic acid, polypeptides, peptones, tryptophane, 
quinine, etc. It is also claimed that these compounds make the 
handle of the silk more supple. 

t • 

W Z. angew. Chenl., 1919,.82, 326; 1920, 88, 102 ; J., 1920, llA, 443a. 

l* EP. 116.102 : J.. 1920. 17a. 
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Mebobrising. 

In the mercerisation of cotton fabrics containing viscose silk, 
injury to the latter is* said to be prevened by the addition * 0 ! 
formaldehyde, phenol,'® ^ycerin, or monoacetin” to the caustic 
soda. 


Scouring PROCESgES etc. 

• 

Considerable progress has been made in the degreasing of wool 
with volatile solvents. Aq excellent paper on the^subject is pub¬ 
lished by H. Hey.'® Amongst the solvents which have been 
proposed, petrol has been found to have the most advantages. 
It has been found necessary to arrange that the whole of the grease 
is not removed, but a regulated amount is left in the material. 
The solvents, unlike aqueous solutions, do not penetrate the celt 
of the fibres but remove the grease from the surface in a state of 
pure solution. Other insoluble substances are then more easily 
removed by mechanical treatment. The disadvantages attached 
to the use of soap and alkalis arc avoided. By this process 
wool is left in a better condition for carbonising and there is 
less risk of damage to the fibre. To economise the solvent succes¬ 
sive treatments by small volumes are preferred to treatment by 
a larger volume in one operation; this affords a means of deter¬ 
mining the amount of soluble matter which shall be left on the 
material. The portions of solvents js'hich contain smaller amounts 
of soluble matter are used for the first treatment of the next lot of 
wool material. The author points out that by degreasing wool 
instead of fleece washing and scouring, the weight of the raw wool 
would be reduced to 20-i0% or more, with a corresponding reduction 
in the cost of carriage and with greater certainty that the wool 
would arrive in an undamaged condition for man^acture. 

A method for cleansing wool by means of oils such as*kcrosene, 
olive oil, anthracene oil, fatty acids, etc., is described byTT. Hollis 
and A. Woodmansey.*' The oil is circulated af a low temperature 
through the material until impurities are extracted and only the 
clean extraction medium i^ left on the wool. This oil is then 
removed by means of soluble oil and treatment in water. 

A. Pinagel £tnd A^hener Chom. Werke have patented the use 
of alkaline saponin ^d an alcoholic, fulling oil for treatment of 
woollen material containing minerai'oil. 

L. Rinoldi,“ after drawing attention to the fact that better 
results are obtainedwhen wool is washed in a bath which has been 

»*U.S.P. 1,346,802-3; J., 1920, 696a. 

» J. Soc. Dyers ifc Col., 1920, 36, 11 ; 1920,* 185a. 

>» E.P. 137,7.47 ; J., 1920, 360a. 

G.P. 314,403: J., 1920, 154a. 

» Prog. Ind. Tint. Teas., 19, 18. 
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used for previous lots, makes the suggestion that this improvement 
in the used buth is attributable to the presence ot albumdnoid 
substance in the bath removed»from the first batch of wool. The 
author describes experiments dealing jvith the cleansing of raw 
wool with baths containing glue. It is found" that there is 4-6% 
less loss of weight and that the wool is sbfter tad better. The use 
of baths containing 2-3 parts of glue for 1-2 parts of soap is recom¬ 
mended. In preparing garments for re-dyeing the garment is 
steeped in a warm 4-5% solution of glue without other addition, 
after which the garments are tlcansed.by working in water only. 
The addition of glue to the dye bath is found to assist the penetra¬ 
tion and levelling qualities of acid and mordant colours. 

S. Begg** describes in a very practical way the scouring and 
milling of fancy woollen piece goods ; the paper contains statistical 
details comparing soap milling with acid milling and the output 
of different t 3 rpes of machines. The practical details of the operations 
are very effectively described in considerable detail. 

F. Bayer u. Co.^“ patented a method for de-gumming silk by means 
of water under pressure. The silk is treated for half-an-hour with 
distilled water containing 0'25% of caustic soda under pressure of 
\ atm. The novelty in this patent appears to be not the use of 
pressure, but the absence of soajW 

Bleaching. " 

No new bleaching agent hasysome into general use nor has there 
been any striking modification of existing processes. 

The bleeding of indigo-dyed threads during bleaching is the 
subject of a note by R. Aue.** The author attributes the bleeding 
to the reducing action of the dressings in the material in con¬ 
junction with the alkali during the scouring. Satisfactory results 
are obtained by the addition of sodium peroxide (1 Jhg. in 2000 1.) 
and boiliffg at a pressure of 0'3 atm. 

For tlie bleaching of paper yams and fabrics F. E. Jagenberg^'^ 
suggests a preliininiary treatment in a solution of hydrosulphite, 
rinsing, chlorination for six hours, and souring with a solution of 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, followed by thorough rinsing 
with sodium carbonate and finally with water. The treatment is 
repeated and is said to yield a pure whita. without affecting the 
strength. 

THEOffy OF Dyeing. 

In connexion with the general theory of dyeing there is little 
to report. An investigation of the action of salts on the dyeing 

J. Soe. Dyers >j6 hol.„ 1920, 38, 38; J., 1920, 483a. 

“ G.p. 301,255 J J., 1920, 13a. 

« Soc. Ind^ Mulhouse, 1919, 85, 44; J., 1920, 104a. 

“ G.P. 299,651 ;- J., \920, 4iP0A. 
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of cellulose with benzopurpurin by J. Boeseken and others®* shows 
thatl;he action is similar to the salting out of soaps. * The necessary 
quantity of electrolyte fe considerably greater than equimolecular. 
In the case of sulphates and chlorides the strongest electropositive 
metals exert the most pqwerful action. Except at high concen¬ 
tration the quantity (Jf dye fixed on the fibre is, within certain 
limits, proportional to the concentration of the electrolytes and 
not'to the concentration of the dye. 

Dy#no Processes. 

The year is characterised by the absence of new colouring matters, 
but considera\)le attention has been paid to refining the methods 
of application of existing materials. 

A new way of dry^-dyeing in a bath of carbon tetrachloride ia 
patented by V. Plante.®’ The apparatus used consists of an 
iron vat containing an iron wire basket in which the material to 
bo dyed is placed, and fitted with connexions for an electric 
current. The solvent used is a mixture of carbon tetrachloride 
and alcohol to which is added a mordant of ammonium gallo- 
trioleate in addition to the dye. The colour is fixed on the fibre 
by means of the electric current. 4 

The use of the colouring matter in plants for dyeing purposes has 
been investigated by A. E. Everest.®* The anthocyan pigments 
give rich shades which are fast to ^ht but not fast to washing. 
These glucosidcs yield anthocyanidins on hydrolysia and both 
these ifiasses o^ compound dye full shades on tannin-mordanted 
cotton. The glucosides have scarcely any dyeing affinity for 
mordanted wool, but the corresponding anthocyanidins dye 
readily. The affinity for tannin-mordanted cotton is shown by the 
author to be due to the presence of the pyrylium ring. The chief 
drawb:;;;. to the technical use of these colouring matters^is their 
lack of fastness to washing, even to hot water, and their extreme 
sensitiveness to acids and alkalis. ^The author describes researches 
which have been made into the group of related synthetic com¬ 
pounds, which have not, hawever, at present yielded dyes of 
technical importance. 

In aoimexioil with, the production of inorganic colours on the 
fibre, J. Barnes and qf/hers®* describe the control of the shades 
produced by mixtures of titanium aSiB iron salts by adjustment 
of the degree of acidity or basicity of the solution. The effect of 
the iron is reduced.<lc>y increased acidity. Y. H. Gatty** describes 

®* Ptoc'k. Akad. Wetmach., 1919, 27, 614; gf. 1919, 497a. 

®’ E.l:>. 119,881 ; J., 1918, 765a. * 

®» J. Soc. Dyers <fc Col, 1920, 86, 47 ; J., 1920, ^83a. 

®” E.V 132,346 : J., 1919, 898a. 

*» E.P. 133,620 ; J., 1920, 17a. 
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the use of a mixture of copper and manganese; the fahrics are 
padded with & mixed 'solution of salts of these metals and "then 
passed through a hot alkaline'hath. ^ 

The dyeing of Aniline Black is the subject of several sealed notes 
of the Societe Industrielle de Mulhouse. M. Prud’homme describes 
a process for wool in which the material is mordanted for 6-10 
minutes in a bath of 10-20. g. jJer litre of chromic acid, squeezed 
lightly, washed, and dried. It is then impregnated in a cold bath 
con'taining aniline and an acid, preferably formic acid, squeezed, 
and aged. The oxidation is 'complets in about- 1-1| hr. The 
material is then well washed and dried -without further treatment. 
The use of organic acids prevents too rapid oxidation of the aniline 
in the bath. The use of a concentrated bath is advantageous. 
In a second note Prud’hommo’® recommends addition of a ferric 
salt to the above mordanting bath. 

Other references to Aniline Black will be found under the section 
on “ Printing.” 

The dyeing of paper yarns is a problem which has received some 
attention. The addition of oxidising agents such as sodium per¬ 
borate and pcrcarbonate to the dye-bath is recommended by Chem. 
Fabr. Cos-wig-Anhalt."" The substance is in this way rendered 
more easily impregnated, becomes softer to the touch, and brighter 
colours are obtained. Additional assistants to the dye-bath with 
substantive colours are boric acid, acetic acid, ammonium chloride, 
ammonium phosphate.®* *” 

E. Pflschel®* describes the dyeing of pulp destined to be used 
for preparing textile yams. The resin size is added first, then the 
dyestuff, and finally the aluminium sulphate- after half-an-hour’s 
mixing. No mordant is needed with mineral, basic, or acid colours. 
With acid colours 5% of size gives the best result. If substantive 
colours a^e used the pulp should be made neutral or faintly alkaline 
■with soda ash. 

In connexion with foam dyeing the use of sulphonic acids of 
xylene and solvent naphtha to promote the production of a foam 
has been patented by Meister, Lucius, u. Briining.®* 

Under the research scheme of 'the Society of Dyers and 
Colourists a note on black dyeing on tussore si}k is published 
by J. P. Srivastava.®® The author at some pains to 
obtain samples of genuine reeled tussore unmixed -with other 
varieties' of wild silks. He has made a large number of 

®* Bull. Soc. Ind. Midhome, 1919, 85, 39 ; J., 1920, 104a. 

®® Ibid., 42; J., 1920, 104a. 

®® G.P. 316,311; J.v- 1920, 186 a. 

®* G.P. 310,966;' J., 1920, 159a. 

®® Papier-ZeU., 1^19, 44, 1742 ; J., 1920, 12a. 

®« G.l*. 312,867^ J., 1920, 17a. 

I”' Hoc. Dycro tfe Vul., 1920, 36, 173 ; J., 1920, 014a. 
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experimenli^ in the nse of different dyestuffs and finds thal- 
the' best results are obtained on silk which lias been boiled* 
with water only for* one hour* preparatory to dyeing. "Jlie 
absorption of dyestuffs* was in many cases slightly greater 
by silk “treated in' this way than by silk de-gumm^ completely 
with soap or alkalis.* ihis result is interesting but of no imme¬ 
diate technical utility, because, as -yie silk generally comes into 
th'e hands of the dyer after manufacture, the treatment with 
boiling water only would be insufficient to remove the additions 
made during the process manufacture. The generally accepted 
explanation of the difficulty of producing a good black on tussore 
is that the burrowed nature of its surface caused a scattering of 
white light in manner quite different from that occurring at the 
surface of a true silk. It seems possible that the incomplete 
removal of the gum in the above experiments has led to this surfat*- 
cffect being less prominent. As regards‘the point of absorption, 
it is known that the absorption of dyestuffs by a silk incompletely 
de-gumnied is greater than by one from which all the gum has 
been removed. 

In connexion of grege silk, E. L. Maupai“* has patented a method 
of hardening the gum by preliminary immersion in a solution 
of a metallic salt. * 

Peikting. 

A ubvel stylo is described in a patent’® granted to the Calico 
Printers’ Association, E. Schofield, and F. Famworth, according 
to which colour effects of a variegated nature are produced by 
applying one colour to the under surface of the cloth, by means 
of brushes, in such a way as to secure complete penetration, and 
immediately afterwards allowing a second colour to fall on to 
the upper surface of the cloth in the form of drops. Mechanical 
arrangt."nient8 provide for the regulation of the means (S brushing 
and of the number and size of the drops. * 

Several papers have been published dealing with Aniline Black 
in printing. E. Jcntsch‘" recommends a method of preparing a 
padding liquor for “ dischvge ” printing which does not differ 
markedly from general practice. * 

A.,Scheurer“ giv^^Jihe following preparation ; Potassium ferri- 
cyanide 35 parts, pcjtassium chlorate 35 parts, aniline 65 parts, 
hydrofluosilicic acid (sp. gr. 1.16)* 105 parts, and stwch water 
containing 125 g. per litre 760 parts. No copper, vanadium, or 
hydrochloric acid,^ used. The colour is developed into an un- 
greenUble•black by suspension in an ager s^t 45° 0. For coloured 

U.S.P. 1,326,016 ; J., 1920, 087a. 

•“ E.P. 139,373 ; J., 1920, 484a. 

•» rdrber-Zeit., 1920, 31, -76 ; J., 1920, 400a. 

« Hull. Sac. htd. Mulhouac, 1919, 85 . 293ii J.T 1920, 483a. 
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resists under Aniline Black P. W. Pluzanski“ recommends a print¬ 
ing paste containing caustic soda and stannous chloride. For felue 
or'yellow, Indanthrene Blue or^Flavanthrene is used, or the cloth 
may be first prepared with /8-naphthol knd tl\.e resists developed 
with diazo compounds. 

For printing with basic dyes, A. Stiegler recommends! the 
use of lead acetate insteaik of Antimony salts. Lactic acd is 
added to prevent formation of the lead colour lake in the printing 
paste. 

In connexion with indigo, A. Scheunch. and N. Wosness ensky “ 
recommend a dj'seharge paste containing zinc oxide and Leuco- 
tropo W in addition to the usual caustic soda Hnd glucose. 
M. Battegay reports very favourably on this process (toe. cit.). 

, For direct printing of indigo blue, L. Caberti, C. Barzaghi, and 
P. Roggieri*® recommend a paste containing anhydrors sodium 
sulphite, ammonium oxalate, and zinc powder. Baumann reports 
that good results are obtained. Ammonium hydrosulphite is 
formed by the above compounds in the paste. 

The grey produced by indigo by printing with starch and olive 
oil followed by steaming has been shown by R. Haller*'to he 
an optical effect due to the reflection of light by the particles of 
pigment adhering to the fibre. Graphite adhering in particles to 
the fibre produces a similar effect. 

The discharge of alumina, /ihrome, and iron mordants “which 
are fixed on the cloth as tannates may be successfully performed 
with alkaline pastes. A patent has been granted to the Calico 
Printers’ Association for such a process.*’ 

Finishing. 

As softening agents in finishing, glycol is suggested by 
r.Goldsclftnidt A.-G.,*® and the use of the amyl ether of /S-naphthol 
for increfcsing the softness and flexibility of artificial silks has 
been patented by Bayer u. Co.*® 

In the beetling process the u)Se of a continuous rubber sheet 
wound on between successive layers of cloth is suggested by 
J. H. Wrigley and Af B. Henshilwood to avoid the production of 
water-mark effects and to equalise the effect of beetling on 
Jifferent parts of the cloth. Attention has been drawn to the 

•* Idid.r 1920, 86, 231 ; J., '1920, 569a. 

*® Ibid., 173; J., J920, 686a. 

“ Ibid., 263 ; J., 1920, 74Sa. 

** Ibid., 85, 46 ; J., 1920, 104a. 

* KoUoid-Zeits., J9lff, 25, 49; J., 1919, 897a. 

*’ EJ>. 145,240; J., 1920, 569a. 

*' G.B. 305,192; \I., 1919, 859a. 

•• G.P. 307,126 ; cJ., 1920, 400 a. 

" E.P. 137,948; J., Ill20, 3fi2A. 
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detrimental effect of the presence of small amounts of oil or grease 
on heetling,, and a patent has been taken out by J. D. Lumsden,' 
W. B. MaoKenzie, E. «H. Robins«n, aqd M. Fort “ for a process 
for removing the grease* with dry solvents before beetling. 

A special finish by means of the Schreiner calender is described 
by J. B. Lomax.“ ’The fabrics are passed through a calender 
under very heavy pressure and at ag high a temperature as they 
will withstand without injury. Immediately on leaving the 
calender the cloth receives a finishing liquor consisting of a boiling 
solution of alizarine oil. • The cldth is then wound on rollers and 
allowed to stand for 10-12 hours and is finally stretcheri and 
stentered. . 

As a textile dressing and especially for fixing powders or pig¬ 
ments on textile materials, water-soluble phenol-formaldehyde 
condensation products are suggested by F. Gunther. Tffe 
addition of a cellulose ester increases the elasticity of the product. 

Proofino. 

Fabrics may be proofed against soiling or staining by applpng 
a solution of cellulose nitrate or acetate superficially.®* The 
cellulose solution is prevented J^rom soaking into the fabric by 
first impregnating the latter "vith a volatile liquid such as benzine. 

A fabric made of wool mixed ii^ith the silk obtained from the 
innermost layer of the cocoons w»s one of the products of the 
war. It is found to be much more permeable to water than a 
woollen fabrij, and ordinary waterproofing methods do not give 
satisfactory results. G. Colombo®'describes a process resembling 
decatizing which considerably decreases the permeability to water 
of such fabrics. 

Insoluble alginates, formed on fabrics by padding with a soluble 
algina'', and then passing through a bath of zinc sulphate or similar 
heavy metal salt, separate in colloidal form and give a waterproof 
finish which resists a boiling neutral dye-bath, according to a 
patent by E. Naefe.®* 

For rendering balloon fabric impermeable ^to gases the use of 
a mixture of rubber and cellulose acetate has been patented by 
Soc. Anon. Etabl. Hijtahinson.®’ This mixture can be applied in the 
form of a colloidal nyxture in such solvents as tetrachloroethane. 

®i E.P. 137,968 ; J., 1920, 362a. 

»® E.P. 137.710; J., 1920, 362a. . 

‘® a.P. 318,509 W-, 1920; 445a. 

®i L. t Cavanaugh, E. P. 133,180. 

“ Oiom. Chim. Ini. Appl, 1920, 2, 23t; 9 ., 1920, 816a. 

®« a.P. 314,969; J., 1920, 264a. 

*’ E.P. 129,630; J., 1920, 482a. 
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By Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C., 

Chief Chemist, Cassel CyanidJe Co., Glasgow. 

<• 

As mentioned in last year’s report, the war has forcM oven the 
politicians to recognise the national importance of a secure supply 
of fixed nitrogen. Considerable progress has been made duririg 
1920 in providing this; the number of papers dealing with some 
aspect of the nitrogen-fixation problem is a conspicuous feature 
of the year’s literature, and much has been accomplished which 
has not yet appeared in print. For example, the researches carried 
through for the Nitrogen Products Committee, .whose final report 
appeared just too late for notice last year, may be published 
in full.’ ( 

A number of German patents, grante^l during the war, have now 
become available and throw interesting light on the difficulties 
which confronted our former enemies and on the means taKen to 
surmount them. The largest group of these patents refers to 
methods of obtaining sulphim or sulphuric acid from gypsupi or 
magnesium sulphate. ' 

Broadly speaking, technical progress has been hindered by 
oommercial difficulties. The high cost of materials and the scarcity 
and inefficiency of labour have stopped all but the most essential 
building ^»erations. The demand for increased working capital, 
necessitated by high' costs, has made it difficult and expensive to 
finance new ventured; at the same time the prospects of satisfactory 
financial results have become uncertain owing to the curtailed 
demand due to high prices (especially from European countries with 
depreciated currencies) and to the incidence of taxation. It is 
satisfactory to be able to record that the ^epsts of some of- the 
materials widely used in chemical manufacturing are now diminish¬ 
ing, but it, would be prematufe*to say that such fundamental items 
as fuel, labour, and transport have yet reached their maximum cost. 

Nitbogbn Compounds. 

Tke statistics of ,thep world’s production of nitrogen compounds 
up to 1918, given in last yfear’s report, are in substantial agreement 
witli these published subsequently in the final report of the 

ijfilrogen Products Committee, Final Report, 1920, 70. 
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Nitrogen Products Committee. Since then no complete statistics 
have appeared ; from tho partial figures available it appears that a 
considerable reduction ‘in output* has, occurred. Tho world’* 
production for 1919-1920 » estimato4“ as :— 

' ‘ Tons. Tons nitrogen. 

Chile nitrate ....'. .. .. 1,910,000 .. 286,000 

By-product ammonium sulphate .. 970,000 .. 196,000 

Synthetic products .. .. 750,000 .. 150,000 

632,000 

This is considerably less than tho 1913 output, and ohly some 60% 
of that of 1917. 

Chile nitrate is still tho main source of combined iiitrogen; the 
output, after falling off at tho close of the war, is again increasing, 
tho figures, in thousands of tons of nitrogen, being “:—1913, 416 ; 
191*4,370; 1916,264; 1916,437; 1917,452; 1918,426; 1919, 
251 ; 1920, about 350. 

The production of by-product ammonia in Great Britain has also 
ri-covered its pre-war dimensions : expressed in thousands of tons 
of nitrogen the quantities made were*:—1913, 75 ; 1914, 73 ; 
191,5, 71; 1916, 64; 1917, 62; 1918, 67; 1919, 80. It is of 
interest that 81% of tho British product was used in home agricul¬ 
ture in 1918 as compared with lO*)# in 1913. 

The productive capacity of Germany is (1000 tons N per ann.) 
estimated to be,® Haber ammonia 30Q, cyanamide 120, by-product 
ammonia 100 ; but this is far from being fully utilised. 

The French output of calcium cyanamide® has increased from 
T5 (JOQD tons NJ in 1913 to 40 in 1919. 

Ammonia. 

Tho synthesis of ammonia from its elements must occupy a 
prominent place in any account of progress during the year 1920, 
since it seems clear that most countries, not abundantly supplied 
with water power, will ultimately depend on this process ?or an 
independent supply of fixed nitrogen. In tho Hnited States the 
government plant at Sheffield, Alabflmr, was referred to last year. 
In addition to this tho General,Chemical Co. has a plant at Laurel 
Hill, N.Y. This company, together with tho'Solvay Co., has 
formed,the Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation with a capital of 
5 million dollars to dSploit this process. In Groat Britain the 
erection of a plant at HUlingham-on-Tees was begun early^ 1918 
at the instance of tho Nitrogen Products Committee.’ In 1920 this 

’ J., 1920, 296b. 

* Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau ; J.. 1920, 4-17r. 

* Report of Sulphate of Ammonia Assoc., 1919; *J'.,§1920, 44n. Chief 
Inspector of Alkali Works, 56(A Report, 1919 ; ,/.,\920, 277k. 

® J., 1920, 69b, 382b. 

“ J., 1920, 182r. 

’ Nitrogen Products Committee, Pinal Report, 1920,* 13.3. 
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was taken ov<(r by Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates, Ltd,, a com¬ 
pany with a capital of £6,000,000 formed by Brunner, Mond and Co.* 
Plant for the production of 100 tons of NH, per day is to be installed 
as quickly as possible, and provision made for its extension to three 
times this output. The large quantity of carbon dioxide obtainable 
as a by-product in making hydrogen is to bb utilised, together with 
the ammonia, for decomposing salt by the ammonia-soda process, 
yielding sodium bicarbonate and ammonium chloride, in which 
form it is hoped to market the ammonia for use as a fertiliser. 

In Prance, the Societe Genbrale des* Industries de I’Air Liquide 
et de I’Azote,, with 25 million francs capital, has been form^ to 
carry out the Claude process,® which is being worked experimentally 
at Grande Paroisse with an output of 1 to 1’5 tons per day.'® The 
, rights of the Claude process in this country have been acquired by 
Cumberland Coal, Power, and Chemicals, Ltd., who intend to erect 
works to make 50,000 tons of ammonium sulphate per ann. in 
West Cumberland." 

Turning to the technical side of the process, R. 0. E. Davis* 
and H. Bryan'® have published useful details of construction of 
apparatus suitable for laboratory trials. The mixture of hydrogen 
and nitrogen under the neoessqry pressure is obtained by decom¬ 
posing ammonia obtained from a cylinder of the anhydrous liquid 
and purifying the products. The synthesis takes place in a nickel- 
chrome steel ^omb containing an alundum tube wound with a 
nichrome heatmg coil within which the catalyst is placed. 

The patented descriptions of plant for large scale operations 
which have appeared'* follow, in general, well ioiown Imes—a 
heated container for the catalyst surrounded by a strong shell to 
withstand the pressure and heat interchangers for transferring heat 
from the outgoing to the incoming gases. The value of the modifi¬ 
cations <of detail proposed could only be judged by the ijjesults of 
practicul working. 

H. C. Greenwood” proposes to increase the efficiency of the heat 
interchanger by causing one or both of the gases to flow through 
it with a velocity higher than the critical value. 

Two patents of‘the Badische Co. of rather old date'* state that 
steels containing Cr, V, or W are suitable for the outer shell even 
when they contain carbon because, if the alloying metal is present' 

» J., 1820, 209b. 

• J., 1920, 167b. 

I® J., 1920, 381h. 

II J., 1920, 40b. 

n J. Ind. Eng. Chf-m' 1920, 12, 287, 289 ; J., 1920, 401 A. 

• I* L’Air Liquide, E.P. 12t),637 ; J., 1920, 63a. E.P. 142,160; 1920, 

487a. tiSeneral Chemical Co., E.P. 124,702 ; J., 1920, 108a. 

>1* TI.S.P. 1,329,327 ; J., 1920, 231a. 

■«» d.P. 298,199 (1913) &nd 306,333 (1916); J., 1920, 666a. 
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in sufficient .quantity, they retain their strength after the carbon 
has been removed by the action of the high-presSure hydrogen. 
Nickel shoulif be avoided unless th» other alloying metal is preseijt 
in considerable quantity ; a steel containing 5% each of nickel and 
tungsten,‘for example, is suitable. 

The advantages obtainable by the use of a pressure of 1000 atm. 
are^ably set forth by G. Claude.'® At the higher pressure both the 
speed of reaction and the concentration of ammonia obtainable are 
much increased; for example at 60Q°, 6 g. of NH, a»b 25% concen¬ 
tration is produced per gra*n of catalyst per hour, compared vrith 
0'5 g. of NHj at 6% concentration made by the Badische Co.’s 
process. Owing to this increase the apparatus required for a given 
output is smaller and therefore less costly, and the smaller joints 
are more easily made, notwithstanding the greater pressure. The, 
number of passages of the gas over the catalyst is reduced and the 
loss of heat from the smaller apparatus is less, at the same time the 
quantity of heat evolved for unit volume is greater, so that the 
reaction is thermally scU-sustatning even in small units. Owing 
to the higher ammonia concentration and higher pressure the 
ammonia is easily condensed by cooling alone, without the use of 
water as an absorbent. , 

The preparation of a cheap mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen 
is of first importance in the economics of this process. The pro¬ 
posals A'hich have appeared during Ithe past year are on familiar 
lines. J. Harger” setting out from producer gas of suitable compo¬ 
sition converts the greater part of the carbon monoxide into carbon 
dioxide and hydrogen by treatment with steam in presence of iron 
oxide. The remaining carbon monoxide is oxidis^ selectively by 
means of air and a second catalyst. The carbon dioxide is then 
absorbed, after compressing the gas, by ammonia and the gas sub¬ 
mitted *0 a final purification with caustic soda. 

The General Chemical Co '* recommend a similar procedfirre but 
remove carbon dioxide, after the steam treatmeift, by washing with 
water at a pressure not exceeding 1400 lb. per sq. in., the final 
removal of carbon monoxide being efieoted with caustic soda 
followed by cuprous ammonium carbonate, t). Ellis'® removes 
the cajrbon monoxide J[pm a mixture of water-gas and producer-gas 
by liquefaction. , 

H. C. Greenwood®® has patented the use of an alkali metal amide 
for effecting the final purification of either the hydrogen or the 
. ■* 

1® Chim. etind., 1920, 4, 6; J., 1920, 656a. Camptea rend., 1920, 170, 
174; J., 1920, 187 A. roid., 1919, 169,, loA ; /.,1920,61 a. * 

” E.P. 142,874 ; /., 1920, 516a. 

'* E.P. 120,546 ; J., 1920, 231a. 

1' U.S.P. 1,327,029; /., 1920, 231a. 

®» U.S.P. 1,337,903 : J., 1920, 488a. 
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mteogen; and G. Claude ^ suggests coke-oven gas as a source of 
hydrogen. ^ • 

• An elaborate study of tholb catalyst# which do not contain 
alkali metals and therefore do not require absolutely dry gases 
has been made by M. Guichard and hi? collaborators.The life 
of iron, cobalt, nickel, tungsten, and molybdenum is extended by 
the addition of a refractory oxfde such as magnesia or alumina. 
Of 400 catalysts examined, the combination Fe-Mo was the most 
resistant and gave the highest ^concentration of ammonia. It was 
best preparcid by juecipitating iorria nitrate with ammonium 
molybdate an^ igm'ting and reducing the precipitate. Under the 
^mo conditions the concentrations obtained were ;-.-re-Mo 4®/ ■ 

fll 

results m the absence of moisture, but its combinatioiw with 
other metals are less active. 

Other catalysts proposed during the year are palladium-asbestos 
mirturcs contaimng salts of cyanamido,^^ and fluid mixtures of 
taely divided cerium or cerium alloy with paraffin or cottonseed . 

H. 0 Greenwood'^' finds that a high velocity of the gases over the 
catalyst improves the output of,,ammonia. Using IJ million litres 
ot gas per hour per litre of catalyst space and a pressure of 100 atm., 
he obtains lo kg. of NH, per hour ; the gain in output is obviously 
compensated by a loss of concentration, which would be under 2®/ 
m this case. 

When water is used for eondensing the ammonia the supply of 
water may be indicated by means of a flow meter, *.smg an'aniline 
pugo to show the difiorential pressure, and the strength of the 
liquor observed continuously by allowing it to flow through an 
el^trolytic cell m which its conductivit;^ is measured.” 

H. W,Foote and M. A. Hunterhave studied the properties of 
solutions of ammonium tliiocyanate in ammonia. The vapour 
pressures of the saiurated solutions are relatively small, increasing 
from 1 mm. at -78° to 41 mm. •at 0° and 225 mm. at 20° 0 The 
solutions contain 23-3% NH, at 0° and 22-65®/„ at 20°. By means 
ammomum tbiweyanate, therefor?., 98®/o of the ammonia can 
36 taken up from the gases at -20°, for example 
E. B. Maxted and T. A. Smith®' 8aggeS^the use of coUaltous 

Chirm-el Ind., 1920, 4, 5 j /,*1920, 665a. * 

” Bull. Soc. d'Encour., 1920,1^, 71; J., 1920 362a 
” L’Air Liquide, E.P. 129,637 j J., 1920, 63a. ’ ' 

i: t' U-S.P. 1 , 352,174 and 1,3.52,178-1,362,182; 1920, 688a 

F. J. Metzger, IJ.S.#. 1,313,314-6 ; J., 1920, 334a. ‘ • 

XJ.S.P. 1,312.634; J., 182 O, 688a. 

” E. 1C. Bideal and A. G. Tarrant, E.P. 143,341 ; J., 1920, 616a 
J. Amer. Chem^oc., 1920, 48, 69; J., 1920, 266a. 

*• B.P. 134,672 ; J., 1920, 21a! 
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chloride, which absorbs ammonia at high pressures And gives it up 
agata at lowpr ones. ^ ' 

The final conversion»of the ammonia into the chloride by meqns 
of the ammonia-soda process, already alluded to, is patented by 
SocieterAir Liqui^e.*" 

The synthesis of ammonia by other methods has received com¬ 
paratively little attention. The paljpnts of M. Shoeld*^ and of 
G? Herman,®* for making aluminium nitride, may be mentioned 
here : processes utilising cyanides are dealt with below. 

Ammonium Salts . 

J. R. Partington and G. J. Jones®® find that ammonia gas and 
nitric acid ■\rapour combine to a mist which can be dried by passage 
through concentrated sulphuric ac'd with very little loss, after 
which it is readily condensed. Ammonium nitrate may also hp 
syntho:<ised directly from nitric oxide and ammonia by mixing them 
with excess of oxygon and with a quantity of steam equivalent to 
the ammonia. With gases containing 10% of nitric oxide, for 
example, from 3 to 4 times the theoretical quantity of oxygen is 
needed. 

Ammonium nitrate melts at 169'6“ C., and its three changes of 
state occur at 32'1°, 84 2°, and 125'2° respectively.®* The melting 
point of ammonium sulphate in a sealed tube is 417°-423° ; in an 
open vessel the acid sulphaue produced, of course, melts more easily, 
at 33tj°-339°, according to C. Caspat.’® 

The recovery of by-product ammonia is referred to in the section 
on Gj.s (p. 65). 

* Cyanides. 

The synthesis of sodium cyanide from sodium carbonate, carbon, ( 
and nitrogen in presence of iron continues to attract a good deal 
of attention. J. B. Ferguson and P. D. V. Manning®* have proved 
tha: the reaction NajCO, -f 4C + = 2NaCN -)- 300' is rever¬ 

sible ; mixtures of either sodium carbonate or sodium cyftnide and 
carbon when heated in a gas containing catbon monoxide and 
nitrogen yields the same equilibrium mixture of cyanide and carbon¬ 
ate, the quantity of cyanide present increasing with the temperature 
and decreasing with the percentage of carbon monoxide in the gas. 
In pcoducer-gas, for^jgiample, containing about 35% CO, a satisfac¬ 
tory degree of cyanmation can only be obtained by working at a 
temperatime approaching 1000° C. • • 

®" E.P. 130,365 ; J., 1919, 690a. E.P. 131,870; J., 1920, 263a. 

®‘ U.S.P. 1,344,153-,'J., 1920, 670a. 

*■ e.P. 049,046 : j., 1920, 670a. 

®» E.P. 134,662 and 136,190; J., 1920, 263f.. 

®* R. G. Early and T. M. Lowry, Gkem. Soc. Trans., 1919, 115, 1387 ; J., 
1920, 10f)A. 

“ C. Caspar, Ber., 1920, 63, 821 ; J., 1920, 485a. 

•• J. Ind. Bng. Ghem., 1919, 11 , 946 ; J., 192(1, 17a. 
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On a large scale it is usually proposed to feed briquettes of the 
carbon-soda-iroii mixture through a heated retort in a current of 
nitrogen. Difficulties arise bepause (1) the briquettes become 
plastic and adhere to each other and tp the walls of the retort, 
(2) large quantities of alkali vaporise, and (3) ferrocyanide is formed 
when the product is extracted with water. Several methods of 
avoiding one or other of these i difficulties have been proposed. 
E. R. Lewis ” adds inert, noA-alkaline material in sufficient amount 
to prevent the mass becoming viscid. H. B. Kipper®* uses an 
inclined rotating retort. A. Kaufmaruj** adds some carbonised 
material of high porosity to prevent* fusion. W. D. Mount** 
provides mechanical means, at the bottom of the retort, for breaking 
the solidified mass into fragments. G. Calvert** uses enough carbon 
to prevent the mass sticking together and also proposes mechanical 
stirring in the retort. 

C. P. Hidden** avoids vaporisation of cyanide by preheating the 
charge, as it travels down the retort, to a temperature at which 
little cyanide is formed; the temperature is then raised suddenly 
by a blast of hot nitrogen and the cyanide so produced rapidly 
cooled by a blast of cold nitrogen. 

The formation of ferrocyanide during lixiviation is avoided by 
E. J. Metzger*® by using a very small quantity of iron in the original 
charge or** by extracting the cyanised product with a mixture of 
water and an organic solvent.^ which also prevents hydrolysis of 
the cyanide. 

The production of ammonia from cyanides has been investigated 
by G. W. Heise and H. E. Foote.** They find that qiJkali cyanides 
give a good yield of ammonia with steam at 60 lb. pressure and a 
quantitative yield at 200 lb. Ferrocyanides, on the other hand, 
gave a maximum yield of 46% in 4J hours with steam at 300-330 lb. 
Cyanised briquettes containing iron yield 90% of their nitrogen as 
ammoniafh 30-46 minutes with steam at 300-330lb., but at lower 
pressures’higher temperatures (600° at 1 atm.) are required. 

E. Briner and A.* Baerfuss** record the interesting observation 
that the yield of hydrocyanic aci& from a mixture of nitrogen and 
methane when passed through a high tension arc between platinum 
electrodes is much increased by lowering the pressure of the gases 
from 1 atm. to 100 mm. 

” U.S.P. 1,321,469; J., 1920, 22a. 

®f U.S.P. 4,322,026 j J., 1920, tii.. 

•* U.S.P. 1,339,706 ; J., 1920, 489a. 

*» U.S.P. 1,329,721-2 ; J., 1920, 232a. 

*» E.P. 140,484 ; J., 1920, 404a. 

“ tf.S.P. 1,362,192-^; J*, 1920, 688a. 

« U.S.P* 1,322,196 ; J., 192fl, 109 a. 

*t-U.S.5, 1,337,019 : .J., 1920, 404 a. 

; fnd. Eng. Ghegt., 1920, 12, 331 ; J., 1920, 362a. 

»« He/o, Chim. Aeta., 19195 2, 66j; cjT. J., 1920, 105a. 
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The conversion of calcinm oyanamide into oyanid^y fuMon with ^ 
salt is the subject of a very interesting paper by W. S. Landis." . 
The mixture,'of less thagi one part gait to 2 parts oyanamide and a 
little calcium carbide, is l^pated rapidly in a single-phase, electric 
shaft-furnace with ai conducting hearth and a suspended electrode,' 
The temperature used is much higher than was previously considered 
desirable (about 900°) and the fused product is run off continuously 
and cooled very rapidly by a water-co'oled rotating drum, as it is 
found that the cyanide disappears on slow cooling. The exact 
nature of the change does not apptsar to be known.' The product 
probably contains both sodium and calcium cyanides. 

E. Soderbiick** has succeeded in preparing free* thiocyanogen 
by the action of bromine on dry lead thiocyanate suspended in dry 
ether at 0° C. It forms colourless crystals, melting at -3° to -2° and 
decomposing at the ordinary temperature. 

T. S. Price and S. J. Green** describe the preparation of cyanogen 
chloride, on a large experimental scale, from hydrocyanic acid and 
chlorine. The symptoms of cyanogen chloride poisoning are 
reported by C. I. Reed®* to be the same as those of hydrocyanic 
acid })oisoning. 

Calcium Oyanamide. 

• 

There is but little to report under this heading. The patents of 
M. Novak** describe a continuous process of manufacture which is 
very similar to that referred tc in last year’s report. 

A prize offered by the Prussian Ministry of Agriculture for methods 
of mailing non-dusty calcium oyanamide produced about 100 
suggestions, none of which was entirely satisfactory.** The best 
method is to add 3-4% of heavy tar oil. 

Nitric Acid. 

The plant used at H. M. Factory, Craigleith, for the oxidation 
of ammonia to oxides c,f nitrogen is described by J. lyalker.** The 
mixture of air and (by-product) amjnonia, containing from 10-12% 
NHj, was filtered through glass- or slag-wool to remove iron oxide 
particles and then passed, by«lurainium tubes, ^to an aluminium 
box, 30 cm. side, across which from one to three layers of platinum 
gauze were stretched Ijafizontally. The gauze had 32 wires per cm., 
each 0'06 mm. diameter After activation of the gauze the reaction 
was initiated by heating a part of the gauze with a flame. The 

and MaL 1920, 22, 2G5 ; J., 1920, 265a. 

** At^nalen, 1919, 419 217 ; J. 1920, 189a. 

*“ J., 1920*981. • 

'» J. Pharm. Exp. Ther., 1920, 16, 301; J., 1«20, 671a. 

*• G.P. 305,061 and 305,532 ; J., 1920, 488a. 

“ J., 1920, 360r. 

*» Chem. Soc. Tram., 1920, 117, 382. 
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temperature fef the gauze was 650°-700° C. and the gases left the 
apparatus at 400°. The time of contact with a single gauzd was 
ajbout O'OOl sec. 

The most economical arrangement, atccording to G. A. Perley,®‘ 
is obtained by using gauze with 120 to 150 wires of 0'0025 in. diam. 
per inch. Three thimble-shaped gauzes are arranged so that the 
gas passes them in succession* with a rising temperature. The 
highest velocity of reaction is only attained with preheated gas. 
G. B. Taylor®^ also finds that the heat of reaction is not sufficient 
to maintain t'he optimum temperatujfe of the gauze, which he 
estimates at 800° ; the deficiency can be supplied by enriching with 
oxygen, by heating the gauze electrically, or by preheating the gases, ’ 

B. Neumann and H. Rose®® find that the best yield of nitric 
oxide is obtained at a considerably lower temperature ; with 

‘’platinum at 600° (96%); ferric oxide at 670° (96%); hon-bismuth 
oxides at 600° (95%). 

C. L. Parsons and L. C. Jones®’ remove phosphine, the poisonous 

action of which was described in last year’s report, by passing. 
the gases at 50°-60° 0. over charcoal, impregnated with a metal 
of the silver group reduced by hydrogen. The phosphine is oxidised 
to ammonium phosphate which is easily washed out of the catalyst. 
F. Bayer u. Co.®* state that the addition of 2-6% of steam to the 
mixture of gases increases both the yield and the output of nitric 
oxide. • , 

Several catalysts are proposed ; finely divided silver®' is said to 
act at temperatures below 500° C. ; nickel gauze coated with nickel 
oxide,'® and permutites in which aluminium is replaced by & metal 
the oxide of which is soluble in alkalis or the alkali by a heavy 
metal'® are also mentioned. 

Arc process .— ^F. Gros " points out again that a 50% better yield 
of nitric^xide can be obtained in this process by using a dry mixture 
of equal volumes of nitrogen and oxygen instead of moist air. 
He proposes to condense the oxides by cooling and to re-oiroulate 
the gases ; the heat in the gaiftjs leaving the furnace is sufficient 
to work the plants for refrigei^tion and oxygen making. 
C. P. Steinmelz" Contributes a theoretical study of the process. 

®‘ Chem. and Met. Eng., 1920, 22, 125 ; J., ]92«k187a. 

®® J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1919, 11, 1121 ; J., 1920, 61a. 

" Z. arnew. Chem., 1920, 83,^1 ; J., 1920, 264a. 

" E.P. 136,342 ; J., 1920, 108a. 

" G.P. 299,643 ; J., 1920, 64a. ^ 

” W. Manchot and J. Haas, G.P. 300,651 ; J., 1920, 190a. . 

V H. E. F. Goold-^dafcis, J. R. Partington, and E. K. Ridoal, E.P. 136,224 ; 
i., 1920,. 62a. • 

,« Slastnutit A.-G.,.G.P. 298,981 ; J., 1920, 688a. 

re»d.,J920, 170, 811; J., 1920, 231a. 

Ch,and Met. Eng.', 1920,*22, 299 ; J., 1920, 231a. 
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Hdusser .process. —An account of the experim^tB which had 
been made ^ith this process up to 1914 is given in Appendix V. to * 
the final report of ‘the Nitrogen Products Committee. Xhe 
combination of nitrogen and oxygen is brought about by the heat 
generated by the e.xplosion of a mixture of gas and air. During 
1920 patents have appeared, granted to H. Noh,** H. Woll,*® and 
J. Gorlinger,*® for modifications In tl^p construction or working of 
gas engines designed to increase the nitric oxide contents of the 
exhaust gases. 

E. Herman” proposes tl' use flameless combustion at the surface 
of a mass of aluminium nitride. Methane, burned in this way at 
10 atm. pressure, for example, is said to yield 380-490 g. of HNOj 
per cb. m., compared with about 125 g. obtained from coke-oven 
gas by the explosion method. 

, Absorption of oxides of nitrogen. —E. K. Rideal*® has inve 8 tigate& 
the rate of absorption of nitrogen peroxide by water or nitric 
acid at temperatures between 30° and OT° 0. The rate 
is proportional to the partial pressure of the NOj in the gas when 
water or dilute nitric acid is the absorbing medium, but it becomes 
proportional to the concentration of N 5 O 4 when stronger acid is 
used (say 50%). The rate of absorption in water is greater at 
higher temperatures, but with stronger nitric acid absorption is 
slower at hightemperatureo; the inversion takes place at 10% HNO 3. 

Tha limitation of the strength of acid obtainable in absorption 
towers to 64% HNO 3 is explained thus; — ^The primary reaction 
with water is N 2 O 4 -j- HjO = HNOj -f HNO 3 . In presence of 
iiitrifT acid, nkrous acid decomposes into its anhydride, 2 HNO 2 = 
N 2 O 3 -I-H 2 O; part of the anhydride vaporises and part of it 
remains dissolved; it is oxidised by oxygen slowly,in the gas phase 
and possibly more rapidly in solution. In addition to this oxidation 
the reverdble reaction NjOa -|- 2 HNO 3 = 2 N 2 O 4 -bHsO occurs. 
In the liquid phase at ordinary temperature the molecular ratio 
N 2 O 4 to N 2 O 3 is shown to be, in 68 % HNO 3 , 10-55; in 66-7% 
HNO 3 , 8-51 ; and in 58-6% HNO* 7-17. 

Nitric acid containing more than 64% HNO3 can be produced if 
the nitrogen trioxide is continuously oxidised by agitation with 
oxygen, or by refrigeration of a gaseous mixture containing suitable 
proportions of nitroghn dioxide, water vapour, and oxygen. •“ 

E.Wourtzel’® has determined tlj^dissociation constant of N 2 O 4 

«* G.P. .•)06,461 ; J., 1920, 404a. 

G.P. 316,077 ; J.,I920, 404a. 

«« e.P. 396,263 : J., 1920, 447a. 

G.P. 305,124 ; J., 1920, 404a. 

J. Ind. Eng. Ohem., 1920, 12, 531 ; J., l620, 614 a. 

*’ See also F. Foerster, T. Burchardt, and L. Frfcke, Z. angetti. Chem., 
1920, 83, 113 ; J., 1920, 484a. 

’» Comptes rend., 1919, 189. 1397 ; J., t920 184a. 
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between 0° asjd 85-5° ; it can be expressed by log K/T = 8'9908 
-2810'6/T, from which the heat of polymerisation is 12,860 cals. 
G. Baume and M. Robert” have measured **he vapour pressures of 
mixtures of N 2 O 4 and NjOj; the boiling point of pure NjOj is 
calculated from the diagram to be -27“ at 760 mm. 

J. Walker” and M. Kaltenbach” describe the usual method of 
converting nitric oxide, made from ammonia, into nitric acid. The 
gases are first cooled to 30'*^ C. and then passed up acid-resistihg 
towers (0-9m, diam. and 5m. high at H.M. Factory, Craigleith) fed 
with dilute nitric acid atfirst. The acid fpom one tower is elevated by 
Pohle air lifts, to the top of the next; the finally unabsorbed oxides 
are caught by milk of lime. The main product is 60% jiitric acid. 

Instead of absorbing the nitrous gases with water they may be 
condensed by cooling. P. A. Guye suggests condensing a mixtujo 
ef NjOj and N^Oj which freezes below 0“ C. or scrubbing out the 
Nj 04 at -20“ by a solvent which does not react with it. Similar 
proposals are made by the General Chemical Co.,’® E. Thomson,’® 
The General Electric Co.,” and J. L. La Cour.’® 

The denitration of sulphuric acid is described by J. Walker.” 
The waste acid, containing 69-8% H 2 SO 4 and 5'34% inorganic 
nitrogen calculated as HNOj, is fed into a square tower of acid- 
resisting brick divided into six cbmpartments by finely-perforated 
earthenware plates each of which has 'a wide overflow pipe sealed 
in the acid on the plate below. Steam is passed upwards through 
the tower, no air being used. The outflowing acid contains 66'3% 
114804 and less than 0-l% HNO 3 . The dilute nitric acid distilling 
off is condensed in silica spirals; the gases leaving these are mixed 
with air and go to oxidation towers to recover the nitrous gases. 
93% of the inorganic nitrogen in the waste acid is recovered. 

The concentration of dilute nitric acid is carried out in a very 
similar way, the dilute acid being fed into the top of the tower 
together^ with hot concentrated sulphuric acid. According to 
different patentees the tower may be worked with a current of air or 
of air and steam, or with neither.*® It is claimed that 95 to 99-6% 
acid is obtained. 

Comptes retid., 19W, 109, 968 ; J., 1920, 61a. 

” Chem. Soc. Tmne., 1920,117, 382. 

’» Chim. a. Ind., 1920, 4, 676 ; J., 1920, 656a. 

’* U.S.P. 1,331,104-6 ; J., 1920, 294a. 

’» E.P. 194,769 ! J., 1920, 748a.‘ 

’» US.P. 1,337,106 : /., 1920, 404a. 

« E.P. 160,836 ; J., 1920, 721a. 

’• U.S.P. 1,348,227 j J., 1920, 666a. 

’• 4oc. eit. , » 

*® General Chemical Co., E.P. 124,769 ; J., 192|0, 748a. F. Bayer u. Co., 
!Q.P. 310,081 J J., 1920. 404a. G.P. 297,901,1916 ; J., 1920, 62a.: G.P. 297,903 } 
J, 1920, 20a. M. Kaltenbach, Chim. et Ind., 1920, 4, 676 ; J., 1920, 656a. 
■a. Pauling, G.P. 3‘o!),663 ;• /., 1920, 294a. 
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A. Clemm®' proposes to treat dry barium mtra|t wifA oonoen- 
traifed sulphyric acid ; by filtering off the barium sulphate a mixture 
of the acids is obtained^hich does not act on iron, and conoentraljed 
nitric acid is produced by distilling this. The barium sulphate is 
converted into sulp'Jiide and redissolved in dilute nitric acid. 

Another method is due to the General Electric Co.?* A solution 
of oxides of nitrogen in nitric acid, oJ;»tained by scrubbing nitrous 
gases at -40° C., is electrolysed (using dilute sulphuric acid at the 
cathode) yielding hydrogen and strong nitric acid. 

NitrcUes. 

The moltifig point of sodium nitrite is 276'9° C.; its aqueous 
solutions are not oxidised by oxygen at 50 atm. and at 100° even 
in presence of catalysts,** the dry substance is, however, oxidised 
slowly to sodium nitrate by oxygen at 175 atm. and 395°-530°.*‘ * 

The deposits of potassium nitrate near Prieska, South Africa, 
'referred to last year, have proved to be of no commercial value.** 

SuLPHTTKic Acid. 

The increase in the production of sulphuric acid during the war 
s illustrated by the following figures :— 

idOO tons HjSO, produced in 
frsnce*® Italy” Japan’* 

1913 800 .. — .. — 

1914 . — • 678 .. — 

1916. — .. — .. 219 

1918 . — .. 835 .. 566 

lill9 . 1700 .. — .. 580 

• p 

C. E. Fawsitt*® has studied the action of sulphuric acid on mild 
steel under the conditions of transport in steel drums. The action 
increases as the strength of acid diminishes from 9/4% to 90'9%. 
There is a sudden diminution of the action at 89%, after which it 
again increases with dilution. Shaking increases it ccdtiderably. 
The gas evolved produces pressure in the drums, but of a* batch of 
drums filled with the same acid some developed pressure while 
others did not. No certain means of preventing action was found. 

Ccmiact Process. —F. Schwers'* has investigated an interesting 
case of poisoning of the platinum catalyst which resulted from the 

“ «.P. 303,313 and #'34,233 ; J., 1920, 294 a. 

” E.P. 160,836 ; J., 1920, 721a. 

’* C. Matignon and G. Marchal, Compl& rend., 1920, 170, 23S j J., 1920, 
188a. 

•* C. Matignon andF' Monnet, ibid., 1920, 170, 180, J., 1920, 187a. 

” Imp. lllin. Kesoun es Bureau j J., 1920, 417b, 

’« 1920, 182e, 

•* J., 1920, 204b. 

>“ J., 1920, 387b. 

•» J., 1920, 147t. 

*« J., 1920, 33t. 
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use of sulphuTM acid containing 0'001% Asfi, for -washing the 
entering gases. He finds that even in this minute epneentration 
the arsenic vaporises to such an sxtent thatc at 60°, 8000 cb. m. of 
gas carries away O'l g. of AsjO,. K. jOurtis and F. D. Miles®' 
describe a useful method for the working control of the strength of 
oleum which depends on noting the rise of temperature when equal 
volumes of oleum and ordinar 3 )' strong -vitriol are mixed. G. 
Yortmann*® states that tin oxide is a good catalyst. 

Calcium or Magnesium Sulphate. —A number of patents have 
become available during the past year, vfiiich indicate the methods 
adopted in Germany during the war to obtain sulphuric acid from 
these raw materials. These methods may be divided into several 
groups. 

(a) Gypsum is first converted into calcium carbonate and 
ammonium sulphate by the action of ammonia and carbon dioxide,®' 
a process which, according to D. R. H. Wride,®® proceeds easily and 
quantitatively. The carbonate mud is apt to be slimy in presence 

of silica or alumina, but can be easily filtered by vacuum filters of * 
the leaf type. 

The ammonium sidphate may be heated with sodium sulphate 
yielding ammonia and sodium pjTosulphato at 400° C., the latter 
regenerating sodium sulphate and sulphuric anhydride at higher 
temperatures,*® or it may be slowly heated to 250° with iron oxide 
until the ammonia is expelled; after which the ferric sulphate is 
decomposed at redness.®® 

(b) a second method depends on converting the calcium sulphate 

into sulphide from which hydrogen sulphide is obtained which 
is then burned to sulphur. The reduction is effected by heating 
-with coal in a revolving furnace at 1100°, some 00% of the theoretical 
yield of sulphide being obtained which is decomposed by boiling 
with magliesium chloride.®’ Hydrocarbons at 800°-1300° are also 
proposed*as reducing agents. ®* For the combustion of the hydrogen 
sulphide a Claus Idln is proposed in which bauxite is used as 
catalyst,®* a layer 30 cm. thick at 330° being followed by a layer 
at 200°. The main reaction is said tojtake place best at 300° ; the 
secondary reaction *12H jO + 3S = 2H jS + SO j being very slow 
at 200°. ^ 

Magnesium sulphate becomes available as a^raw material for this 

*' J., 19?(i, 64 t. 

»’ G.P. 3l6,868 ; J., 1920, 403a. 

»» Ghem. Age, 1920, 8, 32 ; J., 1920, 154i 

•* G.P. 299,752 ; J., 19^0, 364a. G.P. 300,724 ; J., 1920, 364a. 

•‘.Wiische Co., G.P. 298,493 ; J., 1920, 6.3a. 

•• B, Dirks, G.P. 301,791; J., 1920, 26.3a. 

P920, 134b. ' 

«» G.P.'304,231 1920, 364a. G.P. 319,601; J., 1920, 489a. 
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process if barium sulphide is used as an intermejhary.'* The 
reactions proposed are :— 

* CaS04-W3a{SH)j=-C^SH)j+BaS0, 
MgSO.+B|(SH)j=-Mg(SH),4-BaSO, 
Mg(SH),+H,0=Mg0+2HjS 

or Mga8+Ba(SH)j-=BaCIj+Mg{SH)j and BaOj+MgSOj^-BaSQ.+Mgas. 

(c) F. Weercn'"” proposed to heat gypsum with coke and a 
silicious flux so as to obtain a fluid slag tftid sulphur. W. Borchers,*“ 
using sufficient clay to form a neutral silicate and a temperature 
of 900°-1300°, states that t^e sulphtir is almost entirely liberated 
in the form of sulphur dioxide. 

The formation of sulphur in this process is due to the reaction in¬ 
vestigated by' J. B. Ferguson,’** SO^ + 2 CO = 2C0a + S. The 
attempts of the Badische Company to utilise it in practice are 
reported to have been unsuccessful.’"* A number of patents are 
concerned with this reaction.’"* The slag produced in this process 
can be used as an hydraulic cement. The form of the process in 
which sulphur dioxide is produced appears to have been used.’"" 

(D) Magnesium sulphate heated in a current of hydrogen sulphide 
yields magnesia and sulphur dioxide or sulphur according to the 
proportions of the reactants used. Kioserite yields a mixture of 
potassium sulphide and magnesia.'"" When heated with carbon at 
(KX)'’-700°, magnesia and sulphur dioxide are produced.’"’ 

(e) Gypsum when heated to redness in a current of carbon 
tetrachldrido vapour yields chlorides of sulphur which are converted 
by water into hydrochloric and sulphuric acids.’"* 

Attention may be drawn to an account of an electrical precipi¬ 
tation plant for removing sulphuric acid mist from the gases leaving 
Gaillard towers,’"" and to the suggestion of the Chief Inspector 
of Alkali Works that this method might be of service for 
removing dust, from gases entering the catalyst chambers of 
contact plants.”" * 

Chem. Fabr. Khonania and F. Projahn, G.P. 298,844 ; J., 1920, 749a. 

F. Beck, G.P. 302,438 ; J., 1920, 38^a ; and G.P. 307,041 and 307,042 ; 
.7., 1920, 406a. 

G. P. 301,712; J., 1920, 335a. Also Badische Co., G.P. 302, 433; J., 1920, 
365a. G.P. .300,092 ; J., 1920, 64a. 

Repts., 1919, 4, 166. 

lo* J., 1920, 134b. 

’»* G.P. 300,715 ; J., 1920, 406a. G.P.,a05,123 ; J., 1920, 296a. G.P. 
301,682, 302,471, 306,312 ; J., 1920, 570a. * 

O. F. Koeelitz, Z. angcw, CAem., 1920, 33, 49; J., 1920, 265a. 

Chem. Fabr. Bhent^a, G.P. 300,716; J., 1920, 109a ; V. Eichenbrechor^ 

G.P. 30'f,762 :* J., 1920, 406a. 

K" Badische, G.P. 300,782 ; J., 1920, 109a. 

P. Jannasoh and E. M. Alberts, G.P. 318,221; J., J920, 403a. 

’«• A. Delasallo, Ghim. et Ind., 1920, 4, 291 ; J., 1920, 720a. 

”» 56(A Report, 1919 ; J.. 1920, 276r. ~ 
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Potassium Salts. 

The production of potash salts in Germany was 860,Oo6 tons 
KjO, of which 620,000 tons wSs consumod at home"*; the produc¬ 
tion in Alsace during 1920 is estimated at 220,000 tons K,0.’“ 
Prom November, 1918 to February, 1920, 23,681 tons of potash 
salts had been imported into Great Britain from Germany and 
37,358 tons from Alsace^i'; about 100,000 tons of the Alsatian 
crude salts had also been shipped to America. 

The extraction of potassium salts from greensand, the potash¬ 
bearing constituent of which is glauconite—a hydrated potassium 
ferric silicate—is the subject of several patents. It is proposed 
(a) to digest the sand with lime and calcium chloride and water at 
200 lb. pressure”*; (b) to digest 1 part of sand with J part of lime 
and 3 pts. of water at more than 150 lb. pressure (c) to sepatate 
the glauconite and then treat it with sufficient hydrochloric acid 
to extract all the metals except iron”®; (d) to heat the sand with 
ferrous sulphate”’ or with iron pyrites in presence of air”* in order 
to convert the aluminium and potassium present into their sul-' 
phates; (e) to digest with a solution of a salt such as sodium 
nitrate under high pressure.”® 

Hydrogen. 

No novel process of manufacturing hydrogen has been proposed 
during the year. Forms of apparatus for carrying out the steam- 
iron process are patented by A. E. Griggs,**® W. J. and W. R. 
Bates,*** and by K. Zoller.*** 

E. F. Armstrong and T. P. Hilditch*** find that the reaction 
CO -f H sO = CO a -f H 2 is catalysed by copper at 220° with fair 
speed, whereas iron oxide is only slightly active at 250°. At higher 
temperatures, however, iron oxide is far the more active catalyst. 

The ^ptivity of iron, nickel, or cobalt may be increased by treating 
them path their oxides or salts.*** For example strong^ heated 

*** J., 1920, 132r. 

U* J., 1920, 132b. 

**» J., 1920, 100b. 

*** T. C. MeadowsftM. Haubor, jun., anif H. W. Charlton, U.S.P. 1,327,164 
J., 1920, 231a. 

H. W. Charlton, XI.S.P. 1,329,369 ; J., 1920,«P31a. 

”« E. Hart, U.S.P. 1,322,900 and 1,323,228 ; J, 1920, 63a. 

**’ M. Hauber, jun., U.S.P. i;323,764 ; J., 1920, 63a. 

»** W. Glaeaser, U.S.P. 1,323,464 -, J., 1920, 63a. 

**• A. C. Spencer, U.S.P. 1,344,830 ; J., 1920, .WIa ; A. Messersohmitt, 
U.S.P. 1,344,705 : J., 1920, 671a, 

»'-» E.P. 134,901-3! JI, 1920, 23a. E.P. 142,882 ; J., 1920, 518a. 

*»* E.P. 137,674 ; J., 1920; 232a. 

>*» a.p. 300,761 : a., 1920, 335 a. 

“» free. Boy. 8or-> 1920, A. 97, 265 ; J., 1920, 446a. 

*»* Badieche Co., G.P. 300.033'j J., 1920, 64a. 
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ferric oxidej may be mixed with moist iron hydroxide, or iron 
gavKe dipped in a concentrated solution of ferric nitrate and heated 
to redness. . 

The conversion of the carbon monoxide into dioxide is, of course, 
never complete owiftg to the equilibrium being approached; H. E. F. 
Goold-Adams and H.* C. Greenwood'*'^ therefore propose to use 
several catalyst chambers separated ^y lime containers and so to 
diminish the quantity of the reverse reaction. 

Hydrogen wb’ch is inert in catal 3 rtic hydrogenation processes 
may be activated by adding about S?% of air and passing it over hot, 
finely-divided nickel.”* 

The adsoiption of hydrogen by palladipm has been studied by 
J. B. Firth.’” It appears that between the temperature of boiling 
liquid air and 0 ° the hydrogen is condensed on the svurface of the 
metal only; from 0° to 150° surface condensation followed by 
absorption into the metal takes place and above 160° the latter only. 

Rhodium black (prepared by the reduction of sodium rhodium 
chloride with hydrazine in acid solution) absorbs 206 times its 
volume of hydrogen at 0 °; the spongy metal absorbs very little.’** 

Hydrogen Peroxide. 

The reduction of an aqueous solution of oxygen, saturated under 
pressure, by palladium satm-ated with hydrogen is recommended 
as a mode of making hydrogen peroxide.’** 

F. \^. Skirrow and B. R. Stein’** find that the distillation of 
potassium • persulphate with sulphuric acid yields 80% of the 
theoretical ampunt of hydrogen peroxide; the sodium salt only 
gives 9%. The difference is probably due to the greater freedom 
of the former from catalysts destroying the peroxide. The mechan¬ 
ism of the reaction has been studied by H. Palmo.’** Caro’s acid 
and hydrogen peroxide are first produced by the r^iaotions: 
H,SaO, -f H,0 = HjSOs -f HjSO* and H^SO^ + H^O - 
H 2 SO 4 . Both reactions are of the first order and their velocity 
increases with the concentration of the sulphuric acid. At 50°, the 
first is 39 times faster than the second. Secondary reactions 
leading to a loss of active* oxygen are pr'*bably represented 
by the equations H3jOj + HaOj = 2HjSOs and HjSO,; + Hj 02 = 
H,SOi + H,0 + 0,.. 

By evaporating borates or phosphate^ with concentrated solutions 
of hydrogen peroxide under reduced pressure perboiates dbntaining 

«* E.P. 137,340 ; 232a. 

’** Bfrlin-^nhaltische Msschinenbau A.-G., G.P. 301,364 ; J., 1920, 722a. 

’*’ Chem. Soc. Trans., 1920, 117, 171 ; J., 1920, 3»3a., • 

”• A. Gutbier and O. Maisch, Ber., 1919, 62, S276 ; J., 1920, 156a. 

“• E. Moritz, E.P. 120,045 ; J., 1920, 23a. . 

Trma. Amer. Electrochem. Soc., 1920, 69 ; J., 1920, JWa. 

’« Z. anorg. Chem., 1920, 112, 97 ; J., 1930, 720a. ^ 
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up to 28-4% o\ active oxygen and perphosphates with. 12-13% are 
obtained.*’* , ‘ 

'Several agents are reoommfended for 'preserving solutions of 
hydrogen peroxide; these are :—0'2% of strontium hydroxide, 
dextrose, or aniline*”; 0'002% of acetanilide .'with 2% of hydro¬ 
chloric acid or 0’1% of phosphoric acid, boric acid, and amino- 
compounds generally*”; complex salts of salicylic acid which are 
soluble in water with borax or disodium phosphate.’” 

A committee of Congress (U.S.A.) has now found that the cost 
of the helium required to fill an air ship exceeds that bf the ship.*” 
The known supplies are far from unlimited in duration.*” hVom 
J.C. McLennan’s lecture*” to the Chemical Society, which contsfins 
an account of the development of the Canadian resources, it seems 
that the principal value of helium at present is in the production of 
extremely low temperatures. (tS'ce also pages 79-80.) 

Haloids. 

Liquid chlorine, the production of which in tins country was 
developed for war purposes, is now used in several commercial 
processes. Excqss of chlorine above, that which can be utilised in 
the manufacture of bleaching powder is converted into very pure 
hydrochloric acid by direct combination with electrolytic 
hydrogen.*” The sterilisation of water for army use is described 
by J. S. Arthur’” ; after a preliminary treatment with aluminium 
sulphate and soda, followed by sedimentation and filtration, the 
water is treated with chlorine, drawn from cylinders of the liquid 
substance, and finally dechlorinated with sulphur dioxide; 2 
minutes’ contact with chlorine is sufficient. 

A nlftthod of liquefying chlorine by dissolving it ip. carbon 
tetracBloride and then expelling the gas into a condenser where it 
liquefies under the pressure developed is patented by C. T. 
Henderson.’" 

H.D. Gtibbs*” finds that the reaction between chlorine and water 
at ordinary temperatures is accelerated by charcoal, and the rather 

*” Asohkenasi, G.P. 316,997 and 318,219 ; J., 1020, 406a. 

*” M. Sarason, G.P. 318,134-D, 318,220 ; J., 19‘'0, 406a. 

*“ H. R. Jenson, Pharm. J.,‘'1920, 105. 871 ; J., 1920, 59Ca. 

1” A. Queisser, G.P. 321,616; J., 1920, 689a. 

»>• J.. 1920, 92r. 

*” J., 1920, 288r. 

J., 1920, 252b. 

Chief Inspector of Alkali Worke, 56th Report, 1919 ; J., 1920, 277r. 

>*» a ., 1920, 412tf; 

*0 U.S.P. 1,3^,654 ; J., 1920, 449a. 
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rigorous aotion of chlorine or bromine on lignite, i^hich yields the 
eorresponding acids and a resin containing halogen, has been* 
patented by Consolididrte AlkaliWhrke, Westeregeln.*‘“ • 

A mixture of bromine and water dissolves much more potassium 
bromide than water alone ; for moderate concentrations about 
O’S mol. of additional potassiunj bromide is dissolved per mol. of 
bjomine. The limit is not reached iij a solution containing 79’5% 
Br^, 15’1% KBr, and 5 4% water.*^* 

Iodine pentoxide is prepared, jvith quantitatiYe yield, by the 
oxidation of iodine with 5hloric acid in small excess.**® 

Selenium. 

In the iTnitod States 103,694 lb. of selenium was produced in 
1^18.*** 

Arsenic. * 


The United States produced 6323 tons of arsenic trioxide in 1918, 
the gi'oater part of which was used as a weed killer.**’ 

The trioxide is oxidised, at 400°-480“, to the pentoxide by oxygen 
at 127-180 atm. pressure.*** K. 0. Barstow**" has patented the 
preparation of lead arsenate, a valuable insecticide, by precipitating 
a solution of basic lead acetate with arsenic acid. 

Arsenious chloride is produeexi quantitatively when the trioxide, 
mixed with one-fifth its weight of carbon, is heated-at 200°-260° C. 
in a ciUTont of carbonyl chloride.*®" 

Piio.snioiuTS. 

Statistics o^ the production of phosphate rock between 1913 and 
1917 are published by the U. S. Geological Survey.*®* The world’s 
production, in metric tons, is given as :—1913, 7,141,822 ; 1915, 
3,852,847; 1916, 4,536,079; 1917, 4,100,675; 1918, about 

3,800,000. 

The production of a concentrated phosphatic fertiliser Continues 
to attract attention. W. H. Waggaman and T. H. Turley *®* find 
that when a mixture of calcium phosphate, quartz flour, and carbon 
is heated at about 1500° C. in a i-eduoing atmosphere until a fluid 

**" G.P. 313,876 ; J., 1920, 20*. • 

*** A. F. Joseph, Chem. Soc, Trans. ^ 1920, 117, 377 ; J., 1920, 626a. 

**® B. Lamb, W. C» Bray, and W. J. Geldard, J. Arner. Chem. Soc., 1920, 
12, 1636 ; J., 1920, 626a, 

**® J., 1920, 183k. 

**’ J., 1920, 183k. 

*** C. Matignon and J. A. Lecanu, Camples rend., 1920, 170, 941 ; J., 
1920, 402a. . 

**" U.S.P. 1,349,707 ; J., 1920, 689a. 

*®“ L. H. Milligan, W. A. Baude, and H. (J. Boyd, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 
1920,12, 221; J., 1920, 402a. 

*®* J., 1920, 168b. 

»“ J. Jnd. Eng. Chem., 1920,12, 646 ; J.*, 1920, 695a. 
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Blag is forme^l almost the whole of the phosphorus is expelled in 
the form of the pentoxide. The presence of a little alumina loVers 
the melting point of the slag *and is advantageous. Large-scale 
experiments were made with briquettes containing 20 parts of 
phosphate (20-25% clay), 16'6-22 parts of silica, and 4’8-5'6 pajts 
of coke, which were heated by direct contacfwith flames. As much 
is 93'3% of the phosphorus was evolved when a properly fused 
slag was made. 

The production of a solution of ammonium phosphate by treating 
phosphate rock first with sulphuric aoJd and then with ammonia 
is patented by, Chemische Pabrik Budonheim.’ 

The solubility of ammonium phosphate has been determined by 
6 . H. Buchanan and G. B. Winner'®*; 100g. of the saturated 
.solution at 30°-90° contains 18-0 -f- 0'455i g. of the mono- 
ammonium salt and, at 10°-70°, 36-5 -|- 0'213« g. of the di¬ 
ammonium salt. 

Considerable development took place during the war in the 
Swedish and Japanese phosiihorus industries ; the former country 
now produces all the phosphorus required in its match industry,'®® 
and the same is true of Japan, where production was stimulated by 
the cessation of imports of Swedifili matches ; the cost of phosphorus 
in Japan is reported to be about one shilling per lb.'®® 

Carbon. 

« 

In 1918 the world’s supplies of natural graphite were contributed 
by Madagascar (35%), Ceylon (27%), Italy (12%), Mexico, Korea 
and the United States (6 to 8% each), Canada and Spain (2*to 3% 
each).'®’ In 1913 the largest producer was Austria. The Madagas¬ 
car industry was founded in 1910 and in 1917 the production reached 
27,838' tons, containing 80-82% carbon; in 1919, owing to 
diminished demand, this had fallen to 6000 tons, 'but the grade 
was improved to 90% or more.'®® Natural graphite is* mainly 
used for plumbago crucibles, which absorbs 75% of the supply; 
lubricants 10%, pencils 7%, feundry work 5%, and paints 3%, 
account for the remainder.'®* Artificial graphite is used for elec¬ 
trodes, lubricants, paints, dry batterie*s, and boiler-scale preventives. 

G. A. Hulett and 0. A. Nelson'*® find that graphitic acid, when 
heated, loses adsorbed water gradually; decomposition begins at 
184° C. and explosion oocurs,a^t 218°. It is impossible to distinguish 

'»> G.P. 313,964; J., 1920, 64a. 

'®* J. Ind. Sng. Chem., 1920,12, 448; J., 1920, yCA. 

'“ J., 1920, 41b. 

J., 1920, 273b.. 

'« J., 1920, 78b. 

. “• 1920, 13b and 83 b. 

*»• J., 1920, 35g*, 

MO (trans. Amer, Mlectrochem, Soc., 1920, 426 j J., 1920, 487a. 
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between the. loss of adsorbed water and that due to decomposition.^ 
They assume that graphitic acid is a colloidal oxide of carbon,the 
composition of which ii^expressed by CsO or C 11 O 4 , the differences 
between different samples being due to the size of the scales of which 
they consist. 

The absorption of gases by charcoal was used during the war for 
affprding protection from poison gases and some industrial appli¬ 
cations of this property are now suggested. 

R. M. Winter and H. B.,Bakor*®* find a considerable increase in 
the density of sugar charcoal when it is heated for 40 hours at 
900° (1'76 to 1-84). This is accompanied by an increase in the 
absorptive jibwor for sulphur dioxide from 97 to 288 0 . 0 . per gram. 
H. H. Lowry and G. A. Hulett^"* observe similar differences in the 
ab'sorptive power; they find that the surface of oharcoaj varied 
from 160 to 436 sq. m. per gram. An application of the absorptive 
power of charcoal to the concentration of dilute sulphur dioxide 
was mentioned above ; the extraction of petrol from natural gas 
is another, the absorbed hydrocarbon being Uberated by steam.’*’ 

Calctom Caebide. 

Passing through what at me time must have been the beautiful 
valley of the Romanche last summer, the writer was vividly 
impressed by the clouds of ivhite smoko which filled the valley for 
some miles in the neighbourhood of the carbide works and which 
was scpjcefy lejs depressing than the grey pall which hangs over our 
own industrial towns. Interesting details of the nature and origin 
of this fume are given by P. Schliipfer.’** In making 1000 kg. of 
calcium carbide, 1000 kg. of lime and 600 kg. of coke are used, of 
which 121 kg. CaO, 60 kg. of coke ash, and 23 kg of coke dust are 
carried ..way with the gases. Large furnaces are said to mjke more 
dust than small ones, possibly owing to the higher temperature 
causing greater dissociation of the carbide. According to J. 
Baumann’** over-heating and fume are reduced by using the correct 
size of electrodes. Apparently attempts to collet the dust in coke 
scrubbers or by water washing have not been successful; a Cottrell 
precipitation plant njight possibly be useful. 

According to A. Kie^ewalter’** calcium hydride is formed if lime 
is fused electrically in a current of hydrogen and the product cooled 
in this gas. 

Ghem. Soc. Tram., 1920, 117, 319 ; J., 1920, 363a. 

J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1920, 42, 1393 ; J., }92Ci; 59 »a. 

’*• J., 1920, 414b. 

’** Z. Sleitrochem., 1919, 26, 409 ; J., 1920, 188a. 

Ghem.-Zeit., 1920, 44, 33; J., 1920, 188a. 

’** G.P. 311,987 ; J., 1920, 406a. * 
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SlUOATES. 

The applications of sodium silicate depend^on the colloidal nature 
of its solutions; the more alkaline solutions deposit crystalline 
substances and are therefore useless. /. G. Vail”’ gives a good 
account of the properties of these solutions.. The composition of 
commercial water glass lies between 2Na jO ; 3SiO 2 and Na 2 O : 
4 Si02: it is limited on the dne side by crystallisation and on the 
other by insufficient solubility. Solutions of the more alkaline 
glass may be cOneentrated to fcp. gr. 1;!116 containing 62'5% of 
total solids and then form a very viscfd, tough mass : the more 
acid material yfelds a solution of sp. gr. 1-306 containing 34% of 
solid matter ; this solution is an elastic jelly. Any ihtermediate 
condition can be realised. The boiling and freezing points of these 
solutions differ but little from those of water. Their viscosify 
increases very rapidly when they pass from the sol to the gel con¬ 
dition and the change may be brought about by increased concen¬ 
tration or by decreased temperature or alkalinity. The removal 
of 10% of water by spreading a sol on cardboard may bring about 
this sudden increase of viscosity and so give a quickly setting 
adhesive. 

The tensUc strength of water-glass cements is high ; acid-proof 
cements are easily obtained with a stnsngth of 17001b. per sq. in. 
and the baked clay-sodium silicate bond used for abrasive wheels 
has a strength of 200011). per sq. in. F. .T. Phillips and’E. J. 
Rose ”* describe the preparation of acidified solutions of water-glass 
and J. D. Malcolmson’”" shows how the solutions i^ay W (fluted 
with brine without loss of viscosity by stirring so that the silica 
first precipitated is re-peptised. 

The properties of Japanese acid clay—a kind of fuller’s earth— 
are examined by K. Kobayashi.*’* It is an amorphous mixture of 
hydratecfaluminium silicate and silica which adsorbs hydrocyl ions 
selectively so that solutions of salts after contact with it are acid. 

Soda. 

Progress during the year is almos^. exclusively electro-chemical 
and is reported undbr that heading. 

Alumina and its Salts. 

Several methods of preparing aluminium oulphate from clay or 
slate havd been described, feie Koslin Paper Works’” propose to 
heat clay with sodium bisulphate and barium peroxide at 300°- 
400° C., which yields a mass from which alufninium sulphate free 

>•*'.7. Ind. Eng. CArm.,'iOlO, 11, 1029 ; J., 1920, 106a. 

E.P. li)l,339 and 161,50k ; J., 1920, 748a. 

Eng. Chtm., 1920,18, 174 ; J., 1920, 293a. 

«» J, Chem. In^okyo, 1920, 28. 643 ; J., 1920, 666a. 

G.P. 301,61fT^J., 1920, 109X. 
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from iron mf,y be extracted with water. H. Fleissner”* heate the 
clay-with calcium sulphate (AljOa; 2CaSOi) at a dull red heat. 
Calcium metasilioate and basic aluminium sulphate, which can be 
extracted with dilute sulphuric acid, are produced. K. J. P. Orton 
and G. W. Robinson”’ heat slate with 3-4 parts of nitre cake to a 
cherry-red heat. The *80101100 diluted to 160 times the weight of 
mineral used is heated to 70°-80* to precipitate ferric hydroxide. 
Alumina is precipitated from the filtrate. J. Morel”* treats bauxite 
with sulphur dioxide, air, and steam in a Hargreaves furnace. 
The aluminium sulphate •oroduceft is extracted Ivith water and 
precipitated with sodium thiosulphate, Alj(S 04 ) 3 -f SNajSsOo = 
ALOa -f 380^-1-38 -t-3 NaaSOThe sulphur compounds are re used. 

The process of extracting alumina from labradorite with nitric 
aqjd reported upon last year is patented by Norsk A. 8. for Elektro- 
kemisk Ind.”’ An alternative method of recovering the aluminif 
is to precipitate it with ammonia at 10-16 atm. pressure and a 
correspondingly high temperature. The ammonia is regenerated 
from the filtrate by heating it with finely ground labradorite.”’ 

Baeium 8alts. 

E. Ten-es and K. Briiekner”’ find that an aqueous solution of 
barium sulphide deposits the compound Ba(8H)(OH),5HjO at all 
temperatures. 8trontium sulphide on the other hand does not 
give a mixed compound, pure strontia being deposited from the 
soluticais. 

H. Ijangwell”* has devised a method of obtaining pure, finely- 
divided btoium carbonate, which depends on the fact that fused 
sodium chloride dissolves twice its weight of barium carbonate. 
The insoluble impurities arc removed from the fusion and the 
sodium chloride then washed out with water. 

Lead Borate. 

Only two lead borates exist: Pb 0 , 3 Bj 03 , obtained ^ fusing 
lead carbonate and boron trioxido and removing the excess of the 
latter with water, and PbfBOslsJlsO, obtained by precipitating 
a lead salt with excess of a concentrated solution of borax.”* 

Thoria. 

According to O.N. Berndt’** when monazite sand is heated for a 
long time with concentrated sulphuric acid at 260°—300° a crystalline 

G.P. 322,844 ; J., 1*020, 722a. 

E.P. 139,006 ; J., 1920, 294a. 

”* E.P. 149,709; J.,,1920, 689a. 

E.P. 126,578; /.,'l920, 108 a. 

E.P. 134,631 ; .7., 1920, 697a. XJ.S.P. 1,333;C20 ; J., 1920, 334a. • 

”» Z. EleHrochem., 1920, 26, 1, 25 ; J., 1920, 229a. 

”» E.P. 141,925 ; J., 1920, 448a. . , 

”* H. V. Thompson, Tran^. Ger, Soc.^ 1918-19, 18 , 610 ; J., 1920, 230a. 

**« U.S.P. 1,323,736 ; J., 1920, 617a. • 
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compound Th(POa)aSO« is formed which is insoluble in dilute 
acid ; the other rare earths form soluble compounds, In a l&ter 
patentfulhing sulphuric acid fe specified. • 

By treating the sand 'with caustic soda the rare earths are obtained 
as hydroxides aitd the phosphoric acid recovered as the sodium 
salt.*®^ 0. Dietsche^*^ separates ithoria fronr the other rare earths 
by precipitation with a solub,le fluoride in theoretical quantity. 
Tungsten. 

Two methods of treating tungsten qres are described ; C. J. 
Head*'* heats the ore with an alkali oix an iron hearth and then 
filters off the fused alkali tungstate through a filter of iron turnings. 
J. B. Ekoley and W.B. Stoddard*" fuse the ore with sSlt and soda 
together with silica or sodium nitrate and purify the aqueous 
extract of sodium tungstate by oxidising phosphorus and arsenic 
to phosphate and arsenate respectively by means of sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite and then precipitating them as the magnesium salts in 
presence of sodium chloride and ammonia. 

0. J. Stannard*" vaporises tin and tungsten as chlorides, by 
heating the ore with carbon in a current of chlorine. Hydrochloric 
acid extracts stannic chloride from the sublimate and precipitates 
tungstin trioxide. 

ZiNO Chlompe. 

Metallic zinc reacts with organic chlorides such as carbon,tetra¬ 
chloride, tetrachloroethane, or hexachloroethane, sufficient heat 
being evolved to vaporise the zinc chloride produced.. The re¬ 
action is initiated by a primer ; a mixture of 3 parts of sodium 
nitrate and 2 parts of calcium silicide is excellent for the purpose ; 
it may be mixed with gum arabic and spread on paper and lighted 
with a match. This method was used for the production of smoke 
clouds during the war. At a later stage when organic chlorides 
were scape, zinc chloride itself was vaporised by the combustion 
of the priming composition.*” 

ZlECCNItTM. 

An excellent account of the preparation of zirconia from zircite 
and of the preparatlbn of the metal itself is given by J. W. Harden 
and M. N. Rich.*" Coherent metal containing 99-4-99-5% qf Zr 
was obtained by an alumino-thermic method. ' 

*“ tr.S.P. <1,329,747 ; J., 1920, 632a. 

*" Chem. Fabr. Heiligensee, G.P. 315,371 j J., 1920, 91a. 

U.S.P. 1,335,167 : J., 1920, 364a. 

«* E.P. 136,677 ; J., 192,0, 190a. 

*"'a8.P. 1,266,144 ; J., 1918, 206a. E.P. 122,264; J., 1919, 134a. 
E.P. 138,211; J., 1920, 263a. ' 

*'• E.P» 134,891 ; J.', 1920, 22a. 

*” E. Berger, Coiyvtes rend., 1920, 170 , 1492 ; 171 , 29 ; J., 1920, 642a. 

*" J. Ind. Eng. 'Chtm., 1920, 12,'651 ; J., 1920, 696a. 




3rEiNG the year 1920 Germany, Ozecho-Slovakia and Belgium 
)egan to affeCt once more the world’s production of glassware. 

In order to gain a clear idea of the present position of the glass 
ndustry and its technology, and especially of the probable effect of 
his competition from former enemy and from newly liberated 
jountries, it is necessary to review not only the war progress, but 
dso the position immediately before the war. Prior to the war the 
;liief glassmaking countries of the world were Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Franco, England, and the United States. In Asia, Africa, 
iu.stralasia, and Central and South America the glass industry was a 
legligible quantity. These were importing countries. In our own 
jountry the distinctive branch was that of fine glass table ware, the 
Dcst of which found a ready market even in the countries, such as 
Glernianjr, which had gradually eaten into our glass trade as a whole. 
Sheet glass in England was produced by two large firms and by one 
w two, much smaller firms ; but the big sheet glass producing 
jouutries were Belgium, America, and Germany. Electric lighting 
glassware was made here to a comparatively small extent, Germany 
and Holland being the chief sources of supply. Of chemical glass¬ 
ware, none was made of any consequence except in Germany, 
including Bohemia. The centre for optical glass had fdf some 
time been Jena, the two other firms of note, one in Paris ^nd one 
in England, having to take a back seat. Glass containers, bottles, 
and jars, as well as pressed glassware, were the products of other 
branches, carried on extensivsly in Germany, America, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Fi-ance, and the United Kingdom. 
A little prior to the these branches were beginning distinctly 
once more to make ^eadway even in our own country. In 
England the application of science to' the industry wasi outside 
two large firms, but little known ; there were practically no 
academic researches and no teaching, and almost no textbook. 
France* appears to have been but little better off ; America’s 
technological developments were largely tnosd of engineering. 
Only in Germany and Austria had there been, during t^ two 
generations prior to the war, notable achievements in the chemistry 
and physics of glass. Even there, advance was largely due to Jena. 
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The writer h^a not infrequently seen the laments of German 
technologists about the rule of-thumb methods of 'the Geaman 
glass industry. Still, Germany had a diitinctive ahd important 
glass literature. ^ 

The position has changed rather radically • since 1915. Under 
necessity other countries have had to try to meet their needs 
by manufacture and not by idiport. Whilst the production of 
fine table ware naturally 'declined, that of various articles' of 
necos.sity has spread. Good chemical gla.sswarc was made during 
the W'ar by foiir firms in this Country,^Ave in the U.S.A., at least 
two in France, w'hilst Sweden, Italy, and Japan have also con¬ 
tributed. SciAitific glassware, made by blowing at the bench, 
began practically from nothing in this country, America, and 
Japan, and in the two former reached big dimensions. Frapee 
contributed largely also, but the industry was not new. In 
optical gla.ssmaking, the one. French firm naturally exported 
greatly, and so did the existing British firm ; whilst a second 
British firm, beginning in the middle of the war, has made very 
remarkable progress. In Germany a factory at Sendliger also 
made noteworthy progress. In America four firms began to make 
optical glass, and fair success was attained ; but not more than 
two have continued since the war. Japan is known to have 
interested herself in optical glass, but what progress she has made 
is quite unknown. Little new development took place ^during 
the war in this country in the manufacture of sheet glass. 
Probably America gained most through the closing down of 
Belgian works. It is somewhat remarkable that, Japan should 
have taken very rapidly to the production of window glass. The 
first plant of the wonderful Libbey-Owens system of window- 
glass drawing to be erected outside the. United States was con¬ 
tracted for by Japan in 1919, although other >proce.sscs had 
already*been in successful operation in that country duting the 
war. I^jr electric light bulbs both America and Great Britain 
wore, by the end of the war, self-supplying. This applies to 
illuminating glassware in general so far as America is concerned, 
but not to this cqjintry. The bottlb and container industry has 
developed greatly, in spite of man-power shortage; American 
automatic or semi-automatic machinery has to a great extent 
taken its place. So it comes about that, wlplst the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain ‘ate in the position to do big export 
business in these branches, new factories, largely machine-operated, 
have been set in operation in Brazil, Argentine, Chile, South 
Africa, Australia (including Tasmania), China, Japan.'and "Spain. 
India is known sp'ecially to be seeking a development of the glass 
industry. Belgium and France are beginning to install glass¬ 
making machin^ from America. Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
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Austria up tq the present moment have perhaps le^s automatic 
machinery than any of their immediate neighbours or trade com¬ 
petitors. t t 

We have reached the position, therefore, that most of the great 
Powers have enormcmsly developed their glassmaking resources. 
One or two additional* countries have become practically inde¬ 
pendent so far as production capilcity is concerned, some partly 
so. The question of markets, especially for export, therefore, 
becomes one of power to produce cheaply ; and whilst this in 
turn is complicated by abnormal exchange rates arid the cost of 
Jabour, it has become obvious that under steady conditions the 
scientific worjfcr and the technologist must be called on to play 
an increasingly important part. 

Ik this connexion it is hopeful to be able to record the remark¬ 
able burst of activity on the part both of Great Britain and 
America. Indeed, by comparison, published work of importance 
in other countries is almost negligible. Par more important 
glass researches have been published in these two countries during 
the past four years than had ayjpeared in Germany in the last 
twenty. There is no doubt that in this country the work and 
the resources of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research have been of very great value to the industry, in that 
they have made possible tee work of the Department of Glass 
Technokigy at Sheffield, and more recently the Glass Research 
Association, a.s well as the ]>rovision for work at the National 
Physical baboratory. The other stimulating influence in this 
country has been the Society of Glass Technology. In America the 
formation of a special Glass Division of the American Ceramic 
Society and of the new Optical Society of A.nerica with its 
excellent journal, now in its fourth volume, have served to 
focus agd stimulate scientific work on glass. But it is tgie that 
the call to service during the war has found both countries ^ovided 
with able scientific men capable of revolutionising the glass industry 
if given their opportunity. 

Probably no year has seet\, the publication of so many papers 
of first-class importance as the year 1920. Ttey are partly the 
fruit of war activities which it is only now possible to make known. 
Of more than ordinariy interest are the papers involving the study 
of some aspect of optical glass, sinqq, they mark the breakdown 
of the traditional secrecy associated with this branch ; and there 
is nothing more important at the present juncture, in the writer’s 
view, than .the frai.k discussion of general scientific problems in 
the industry in order to arouse and mainftaiik interest amongst 
manufacturers, and so secure a new outlook. 

Outside the statements in the report whict follows fin the 
preparation of which the writer is much indebted to his colleague, 
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Mr. F.W.Hodkin, B. Sc.), it only remains to say that the year has 
been marked, especially in this country, first by the yapid installa¬ 
tion of machines for mass production, and secondly by the discussion 
of methods of meeting the competition from abroad due to the state 
of the exchanges. In regard to the former, n further number of 
Owens machines have been installed this year, a large number of 
O’Neill’s, a smaller number of ‘Miller, Lynch, and miscellaneous 
types for bottle, jar, and tumbler making. Five types of automatic 
feeding dovice.s have been in active use during the year, and at 
least two othe’rs have had trials. The.number of Empire machines 
and of Westlake machines for electric bulbs has been increased,^ 
and it is now‘expected that the Libbey-Owona.,| 5 las 8 .tube-drawing 
machine will presently be in operation. In rJ^ard to sheet glass, 
the Libbey-Owens Company has made arrangements to set.up 
the European parent works with twelve furnaces and twelve 
machines in Belgium, whilst works may be located in other 
European countries. 

‘1920 has seen much discussion on the comparative merits of 
British and foreign scientific glass ; certainly the retention and 
development in this country of the manufacture of optical and 
scientific glassware is earnestly desired by all scientific men who 
take a pride in British achievements and possibilities. 1921 will 
probably mark a decision as to whether or not these branches, 
developed with much enthusiasm during the war, can be jetained 
as a British possession. 

Optical Glass. 

The great activity in this branch of the industry during the war 
period and that immediately following is now coming to light 
through the medium of scientific papers. Some of these are of 
fundanjental importance. In this connexion special Reference 
must bs made to the series of nine papers by C. J. Peddle.* The 
results of the researches wore used by him in the actual development 
of commercial types of optical glass. It is possible in this report 
to give only a very brief and inadeqi^fite outline of the field covered 
by the author. A vast amount of data has been accumulated 
concerning the effects of silica, sodium oxide, potassium oxide, 
calcium oxide, and lead oxide on the melting Vates, colour, density, 
refractive index and dispersipp, devitrificatidfi, solubility, and dura¬ 
bility or weathering of the glasses, and also on pot attack. The 
glasses which are suitable for optical work ^re indicated and the 
modifications required for large scale meltings as compared with the 
small scale meltings described are discussed. 'The calculation of, 
batches for optical glasses of given optical constants is explained. 
Of thwsilica-lime-hlkali series the following glasses and others in 

* J. Soc. aioaa'fech., 1920, 4, 9-107, 299-366; J., 1920, 646a. 
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their near ’vicinity can be used for general work:—100 SiO*, 
20 K&sO, 20 CaO ; 100 SiO^, 20 K,0, 20 CaO ; 100 SiOj, 10 Na^O, 
10 KjO, 20 CaO. Each of the abope glasses may be expressed by 
the simpler molecular formula 5 SiOa,R‘*0,CaO and silica-lime- 
alkali glasses corresponding to this formula are believed by the 
author to be more suitable than those conforming to the Benrath 
formula, 6 Si02,R'20,R"0. The following silica-lead-alkali glasses 
of the molexjular series 100 Si02, 20*^ R 2 O, xPbO are of use :— 
100 SiOj, 20 NaaO, 30 PbO ; 100 SiOj, 20 Na20, 40 PbO ; lOOSiOj, 
10 Na20, 10 KjO, 30 PbO ■, 100 SiOj. 10 NajO, lOKaO, 40 PbO ; 
100 Si02, 20 Na20.15 PbO, 100 Si02, 20 Na20, 20 PbO ; 100 Si02, 
10 Na20, 10,K20, 15 PbO ; 100 SiOa, 10 NajO, 10 KjO, 20 PbO. 
If a purely potash glass of this type is desired owing to higher 
brilliance, less than 11% of K 2 O should be introduced. Useful 
glasses of other types were indicated, containing up to 50% of lead*' 
oxide. In the author’s opinion it appears impossible to give a 
formula for an alkali-lead oxide-silica glass which will satisfy all 
requirements, but the formula 5 Si02,R'20>l'5 PbO will suit most 
of the conditions required by the manufacturet. 

R. J. Montgomery,* from a study of published information 
combined with practical experience, found that by plotting the 
dispersions and refractive indices of optical glasses as absciss® and 
ordinates, respectively, the "lasses fell into natural groups on the 
plotted field. Twenty-three ordinary types of optical glass are thus 
obtained, each type representing a number of glasses closely allied 
as regards 'optical properties, composition, and method of manufac¬ 
ture. The glasi components may be divided into two sections, first, 
the fundamental oxides Si02, KjO, Na20, PbO, CaO, ZnO, BjOe, 
etc., which affect the optical properties, and secondly, the control' 
chemicals, that is the proportioning of carbonates, nitrates, 
sulphates, chlorides, and the use of arsenic and antimony, 
which affect the melting operations. The glasses include thc«e 
with refractive indices from 1-45 to 1'80 and dispersions from 
20-0 to 70-0. 

Certain relations between ijjiemical composition and refractivity 
in optical glasses have been investigated by F.»E. Wright.* The 
several factors involved are presented chiefly in graphical form. 
The Aspersion relations alone are first considered, after which the 
chemical chaiacteristibs and the rela^ons between chemi^l compo¬ 
sition and optical constants are treated in summarised diagrams to 
indicate the methods adopted, which enabled the author to solve 
the problems in a practical way in a short time. No consideration 
was given to the more fundamental problem lOf computing “the 
optical constants of a glass of given chemical composition. In this 

« J. Amer. Ger. Soc., 1920, 3, 404 ; J., 1920, e72A. 

» J. Amer. Ger. Soc., 1920, 8, 783 ; J., 1921, 10a. 
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connexioB, However, the papers of C. J. Peddle* aad also one by 
J. R. Clarke and W. E. S. Turner, ® relating to the sofla-lime passes, 
are of importanee. These authors find thftt the refractive index for 
the D line is practically an additive property of the composition. 
The refractive indices undergo regular incrs!ases as CaO replaces 
Na^O, but the total and parti^al dispersions and values of v are 
practically constant throughout this series of glasses. 

The physical properties and annealing of optical glasses have 
received considerable attentiop. A. Q. Tool and J. Valasek,* during 
a comprehensive study of the annealing of glass, obtained definite 
and clear information of an increase in the rate of-heat absorption 
by glass at the softening point. This phenomenon, already previously 
indicated but not generally known, was shown by the authors to 
be detectable not only by a differential thermocouple but als« by 
the inverse rate of cooling method such as is employed in the study 
of iron and steel. Corresponding evolution of heat occurs during the 
epoling process. 

C. G. Peters and C. H. Cragoe’ have determined the dimensional 
changes of glass in the annealing and higher temperature region in 
order to find, if pos.sible, the cause of the strain introduced while 
cooling through the annealing range and to demonstrate any 
relation which might exist between the dilatation and the heat 
absorption found by Tool and Valasek.® The thermal dilatations 
of thirty-two different kinds of glass have been measured l^y means 
of the Fizeau-Pulfrich interferometer at temperatures from 20° to 
675° C. The results indicate the temperature for the best and most 
thorough annealing, the region where very careful cooling is Ofsontial, 
and also the upper temperature limit for rapid annealing. A 
critical expansion region exists for each glass. This region does not 
exceed 40° C, for any of the glasses examined but the rate of expan¬ 
sion i^ifireases two to seven fold. With a barium crown glass this 
critical region occurs at about 400° C., but with a lean glass at 
575° C. The gla.ss softens and contracts when the temperature has 
increased to about 75° C. above the critical region. A comparison 
of results shows that the heat absorption observed by Tool and 
Valasek occurs •n the same temperature region as the critical 
change in expansion. The cooling of optical glass in the pot 
involves a greater amount of labour and waste than rolling* into a 
sheet, but glass of the higl^pst quality is obtained. H. S. Roberts* 
discusses*this problem and indicates that convection maybe reduced 
by insulating the upper portion of the melt with a layer of kieselguhr 

* Loc. cit. 

* J. Soc. Olaaa r«c?i..l920, 4. Ill; J., 1920, 540a. 

* U.S. bureau of Standards, Set. Paper 368, 

^ VS, Bur, Standards, Sd, Paper 393 ; see J,, 1920, 672a, 

® Lott, cit, 

» J. Amer. Cer. Soc., 1919, 2,^43; ,1919, 721x. 
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or other light insulator and cooling rapidly from the bottom. It 
may be further reduced by intensive cMlling of the bottom of the 
pot by me.an8 of a current of coinprciteed air or a fine stream of water 
during the last hour beforefit is removed from the melting furnace. 
Through the annealmg range the cooling rate can be reduced by 
placing the pot in an erlclosed spac^ and heating the air round it, or 
byeiurrounding the pot by insulating m|iterial. The rate of cooling 
through the annealmg range determines the size and shape of the 
pieces into which the melt will brea|j. ^ 

The rolling of optical glass into sheet has advantages, however, 
as indicated by H. S. Roberts and J. C. Hostetter.,'" The pot of 
metal, meltf'd in the asual way, is stirred in a large circle at low 
speed and subsequently treated as plate glass. There is great ■ 
sairtng of pots, pot-arching, waste in cutting and time, and polishing^ 
and cutting to size are easily accomplished. The uses of this glass 
are obviously somewhat restricted, but it is suitable for the large- 
scale production of photographic lenses, field-glasses, spectacles, etc. 

A further method for determining the annealing temperature of 
glass is described by J. T. Littleton and E. H. Roberts.^* The 
authors assume that the rate of annealing is proportional to the 
viscosity, and having ascertained the annealing temperature of a 
standard glass and its viscosity at that temperature they assume 
that the annealing temperature of any gla.ss was the temperature 
at whibh it had this viscosity. The method of determining the 
viscosity is described and it is also found that the maximum and 
minimum annealing temperature can be obtained from the viscosity 
measurements. The authors found their assumptions justified 
in practice. 

The deteetion .md effects of striae in optical glass are dealt with by 
T. T. Sjuith, G. Merritt, and A. H. Bennett'® and also by L. E. 
Dod<’.’% In the first papir the methods of dotc'cting sti'iaj are 
described and illustrated by photographs obtained by 9. highly 
sensitive process. It is found that the refractive indices of striae 
differ from those of the surrounding glass by 2 in the fourth decimal 
place. The authors concludc'that in most visual work a few striae 
are objectionable only when in focus, or nearly so, in the field of 
view* The second paper deals Avith comparison tests for striae by the 
Brashear converging ^ght, direct view. Bureau of Standards tank 
immersion, and short range projectioif methods. The author finds 
for samples with polished ends, that the short range projection 
method is the bc.st for regular use. A line of light 2'4 mm. long 
and 0*5 mm. wide is projected from a specially-shaped lamp through 

J. Amer. Ger. Soe., 1920, 3, 760. 

*’ J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1920, 4, 224. 

U.S. Bur. Standards, Sci. Paper 373. 

“ J. Amer. Cer. Soc., 1919, 2. 977 j J., 1920, 335a. 
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the glass under examination on to an opal-backed sheet of plate 
glass. Shadows of any striae are projected on the opal glass screen. 

G. W. Morey** publishes an abstract from the report of a com¬ 
mittee on the classification and nomenclature of optical glas.s. The 
system proposed is based on the crown-flint series of barium-free 
glasses. A u value of 56 is adopted to divide the flints from the 
crowns. Three sections are vised in the crown series, ordinary 
crowns (u between 56 and 6i), borosilicate crowns {v greater than 61), 
and fluor-crowns (v greater than 68). The five classes of flints are 
the extra dense flints, dense (u between 31 and 34), medium {v from 
34 to 38), light (u from 38 to 50), and extra light (v from 50 to 56). 
Grouped with the barium crowns and flints are glas^ which fall 
outside the above series and those comprise barium crowns with 
Tod above 1’60, light barium crowns with from 1'54 to l'60,Hght 
' barium flints with »!, below 1’60, medium with between 1'60 and 
1‘64, and dense barium flints. 

Two papers by P. R. von Bichowsky on the durability of glass are 
Worthy of note. In the first,** the author recommends a slightly 
modified form of Mylius’iodeosin test by which a quantitative value 
was obtained, termed the surface alkalinity constant. On the basis 
of this constant glasses were grouped in five classes. Heating in 
bomb tubes with various solutions and subsequent examination 
of the siufaces of the glasses when wet and dry was used to deter¬ 
mine the rate of solubility of glass in various agents., In the 
second paper*'a theory of the mechanism of the action of water 
on glass is advanced. The true adsorption of water on the surface 
is followed by the diffusion of the adsorbed water mto the ’jody of 
the glass. This water then reacts with the glass and forms a surface 
film, which in turn soaks up water and induces further action. The 
soluble salts from the surface film, alkaline carbonates and hydrox¬ 
ides form a strongly alkaline solution which dissolves the silica 
skeletbn film. 

The Physical Pkopeeties of Glass (other than Optical 
Glass). 

S. English and W. B. S. Turner have investigated the thermal 
expansions of sovfe-lime-silica glasses** and soda-magnesia glasses.*' 
They find that in a series of lime-soda glasses of generally eimilar 
t 3 q)e, the variation of the composition and the coefficient of expan¬ 
sion are ^plated to one another in a simple additive manner ; those 
glasses with highest soda content have the greatest rate of expansion, 
and successive increase in the lime content with diminution of soda 

**, J. Opt. Soe. Amer ,,) 920, 4, 205. 

*' J. Amer. Cer. ^oc., 1920, 3, 296 ; J., 1920, 646a 

*• Ibid., 309 i J., J920, 646a. 

« J.'iloc. GJaaa Tech., 1919, 8, 238; J., 1920, 407a 

••■Tiid., 1920, 4, 116 ; J., 1920, 646a 
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reduces the 'expansion. Considerable errors are found in Schott’s 
factors for the calculation of coefficients of expansion. Similarly 
in the magnesia-soda series of glasses the coefficients of expansion 
are found to be an additi-v^e property of the composition. Replace¬ 
ment of soda by magnesia causes rapid diminution in the thermal 
expansion, magnesia being much»more effective than lime in this 
respect. New factors have been deduced for soda-lime and soda- 
magnesia glas.ses, leading to closer agreement between observed 
and calculated expansions ^han can«i)e obtained by Schott’s factors. 
The expansion of various "kinds of glass from ordinary tempera¬ 
tures up to 760° C. has been measured by W. B. R’etenpol.*® It 
is found that the rate of expansion of annealed glass is nearly linear 
up to 460°-550° 0. ; it then increases by from four to six times 
fof the next 60°-100° C. From this point it again becomes linear* 
until the softening point is reached when it gradually decreases 
until the glass loses its form. Results with unannoaled glass show 
that the rate of expansion first decreases due to the relieving’ of 
internal strain, then the glass behaves as annealed glass except that 
on cooling a shrinkage occurs, the amount depending on the strain 
which has been rebevod. 

It is shouTi by S. English and W. E. S. Turner*" that Winkelmann 
and Schott's density factory l^ad to calculated results much too low 
for soda-lime glasses and further that the densities obtained for two 
low-lime glasses are very distinctly higher than those quoted by 
E. W. Tillotson.*^ Their results prove that substitution of soda by 
lime in a ^ass causes a rise in density, the density being, approxi¬ 
mately, an additive function of the composition. With soda- 
magnesia gla.ss, the same authors"* find that as the proportion of 
magnesia increases and that of soda doorcases, the density diminishes, 
but is again an additive function of the composition, C. J. Peddle"* 
confirm^ the results obtained but points out that when ms&nesia is 
added to a glass and not used as a substitute for soda, the density 
of the glass may increase. 

The method for determining thi? annealing temperature of glass 
as suggested by J. T. Littleton and E. H. Roberts"* has already 
been mentioned. M. So"" shows that the relation between the 
temperature and time required for the annealing of borosilicate 
glass, soda glass, lead glass, and soda-lead glass is a logarithmic one, 
expressed by the equation H == aT'" when H is the annealing time, 
T the annealing temperature, and a and n constants depending on 

Chx.m. and Met. Erg-, 1920, 28, 87G ; J., 1920, 748a. 

"" J.’Soc. Vlaea Tech., 1920, 4 , 126 ; J., 1920, 6^6a. 

J. Ind. Eng. Ohem., 1912, 4 , 246. * 

J. Soc. Olaaa Tech., 1920, 4, 163 ; ,/., 1920, 627a. . 

"" Ibid, 1920, 4, 281 ; J., 1920, 783a. 

** Loc. cit. 
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the composition of the glass and the degree of its internal strain. 
The annealing temperatures of magnesia^soda glasses are dealt 
with by S. English and W. E. S. Turner,’*® who find that the rate 
of increase of annealing temperature is, for the softer glasses, less 
with the magnesia series than with the lime series.®’ With the 
hardest glasses, however, there is a suggestion that the curves for 
still higher proportions of lime and magnesia may approach or even 
intersect one another. The same authors, together with F. W. 
Hodkin and C. 'M. M. Muirhead,**® show that the gradual addition of 
silica in the sodium silicate glasses leads at first to a rapid rise of 
annealing temperature. This rise is not maintained, however, 
and high annealing temperature may not, therefore, be associated 
with high silica content. G. V. Wilson®* and S. English®* describe 
■somewhat similar instruments for the detection of strain in glass, 
both of simple construction. 

The viscosity of glass, whilst extremely important in so many 
ways in glass manufacture, has scarcely received the attention it 
merits. E. W. Washburn®’ suggests a factory method for measuring 
the viscosity of pot-made glass during the process of manufacture. 
A stirring cylinder is operated directly by a motor, the power 
consumption of wfhich, P, where the angular velocity of the stirring 
cylinder is o», can be determined. If is the calibration constant of 
the pot and Po the power used in overcoming any mechanical and 
electrical friction in the driving mechanism, the viscosity, y, is given 
by the equation y = )b(P-Po)MJ®. 

An interesting series of measurements has been made ,by R. 
Ambronn®® of the electrical conductivity of thirteen different 
glasses containing only Na^O, CaO, and SiOj. He shows that the 
relation between conductivity and temperature can be expressed 
by a simple exponential equation in which the exponent is the 
reciprocal of the absolute temperature, and that the cond activity 
is zero tmless the sum of the calcium and sodium atoms is at least 
11 to each 100 atoms of the glass substance ; in this connexion 
1 atom of Na is equivalent to 1 atom of Ca. 

“• Glass Making. 

The potash situation, though not so acute, still demands attention. 
E. C. Rossiter and C. S. Dingley®® estimate that potassium salts 
equivalent to 60,000 or even 80,000 tons of potassium chloride per 

»• J. Soc. Olaea Tech., 1919, 3, 278 ; J., 1920, 407a. 

»’ Ibid., 1919, 8, 12.5 ; J., 1919, 722a. 

»« Ibid., 1919, 3, 246. , 

»» Ibid., 1919, 3, ^58 ; J., 1920, 407a. 

>» Ibid., 1920, 4, 000. 

»’ J^'Amer. Cer. Soc., 1920, 3, 736. 

*» Ann. Phyaik, 1919, [4], 68, J9, 176 ; J., 1920, 295a. 

»» J., 1919, 376t. 
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iimnm are Severable from the blast furnaces of England and 
Wales. In connexion ^th the shtytage of supply of salt oake it is 
interesting to note that four Siberian lakes®* are estimated to 
sontain upwards of jseven million tons of sodium sulphate. 

Papers furnishing information concerning the preparation and 
working properties of soda-Ume*and soda-magnesia glasses are 
published by J. H. Davidson and W. E. S. Turner®* and J. H. 
Davidson, F. W. Hodkin, and W. B. S. Turner®® respectively. 
The glasses were based on,the trisificate molecular Tformula, 

3 SiOjja; CaO (or MgO), y NajO where x + y = 1. 

With this series as the percentage of lime increases devitrification 
occurs less • readily when the glass is used for lamp-working 
purposes. Glasses which arc of use for semi-automatic machines, 
pot metal, and for tanks operated by hand labour are indicated.* 
Magnesia resembles lime, in some respects as regards its 
influence on glass. It bestows greater viscosity than lime, 
diminishes rate of cooling, and reduces the coefficient of expansion 
and the annealing temperature. There is a tendency to raggedness 
or stringiness when working magnesia glasses whichis not shown by 
lime glasses. The durability of soda-lime glasses of series already 
mentioned has been examined by J. D. Cauwood, J. R. Clarke, 
C. M. M. Muirhead, and W.- E. S. Turner.®* Tests were made in 
water, hydrochloric acid, caustic soda, and sodium carbonate. 
Glassed produced from batelies varying between (a) sand 1000, 
toda ash 590, and (5) sand 1000, soda ash 441, limespar 139, are 
unsatisfactory, being too readily attacked by all the reagents, and 
are hygroscopic. Gradual substitution of soda by lime increases 
the stability of the glass to all kinds of liquids. The choice of glass 
batches containing lime, for making bottle glass, is considered by 
W. E. S. Turner.®* Batches with a high lime content, since the 
glass T)r*duced sets quickly, are highly suitable for hand wor^ng and 
for certain semi-automatic machines. For the modern, highly 
productive machines a batch, the composition of which might 
lie between sand 1000, soda ash 415, limespar 166, and sand 1000, 
soda ash 353, and limesptir 222 is general^ suitable. The 
percentage of lime in the glass should not fall below 7'5. 

R. Ij. Frink®* gives^a summary of the essential conditions for the 
successful melting of gjpss in tank furnaces. Dealing with the same 
subject, M. W. Travers*® gave data concerning some spectal glasses 
and referred particularly to the alumina percentage of the glass. 

®* U.S. Com. Rep., Nnv., 17, 1910. 

J.’Soc. <3laaa Tech., 1919, 3, 222 ; J., 1920, 40li. 

®“ Ibid., 1919, 8, 276 ; J., 1920, 407a. 

** Ibid., 1919, 8, 228 ; J., 1920, 407a. 

** J. Amer. Cer. Soc., 1920, 3, 379 ; J., 1920, 672a. 

®* J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1919, 8, 242 ; J., 1^19, 394r. 
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Three series of lead-soda, lead-potash, and lead-'soda-potash 
glasses of commercial value for table ware lj,ave been prepared ^nd 
tested by F. W. Hodkin and- W. E. S. Turner." The lead-soda 
glasses melt most readily, the lead-potas'h least readily ; the lead- 
soda-potash glasses, with soda and potash in equivalent proportions, 
fine most readily ; the lead-potash glasses arc the most viscous and 
the lead-soda least. The cofour of the glasses is most marked -with 
soda and least with the potash series. The addition of two parts 
of borax per 1(K) parts of sand'^exerciacj a beneficial effect on the 
durability and a mixture of alkalis is' preferable to either alkali 
alone for all-rsund purposes. This latter point is confirmed by 
C. J. Peddle" in his paper on the development of glasses. The 
manufacture of sheet and plate glass, particularly the reinforced 
•type, has made considerable progress. E. H. Bostock*^ outliftes 
the history of the, sheet glass industry in America. The most 
successful development appe-ars to be that of the Colburn process 
by'the Owens Company. The author indicates in detail the lines 
along which further development is essential. Two patents taken 
out by L. F. Mascarf^ relate to the production of unshattorable 
glass hy means of a core of celhdoid. A patent for similar glass is 
due to C. ti. and V. Shuman.*® P. B. Crossley*' suggests the 
manufacture of a non-fragile glass using natural silicates such as 
micaceous mineral, asbestos, and the like. A mixture of the finely- 
divided silicious material and powdered glass or a similar yitreons 
substance is melted just .sufficiently to enable the mass to be rolled 
or forged. The jiroduct, it is claimed, may be transparent, semi¬ 
transparent, or opaque ; it can be turned, adhere!? tenaciously to 
metals, and is very suitable for electrical and heat insulators etc. 

An account of some experiments with glasses for lamp-working 
is published by J. D. Cauwood, J. H. Davidson, F. Hodkin, and 
W. EM^. Turner." The composition and properties of, certain 
Glerman, Austrian, and French glasses are discussed. The dis¬ 
coloration produced by lead, antimony, and arsenic in lamp- 
working tubing has been investigated by F. W. Hodkin and W. E. S. 
Turner,** who fi^ that arsenious oxide and antimony oxide are 
very potent in causing discoloration when the glass is worked in 
the flame. These compounds are more effective than lead pxide ; 
between 2 and 6 parts in 10,000 of these oxides arc sufficient to 
cause discoloration whilst 0’6% of lead oxkle is necessary. 

« ,/. .S'oe. a/a«.i TtvJi., 1920, 4, 120 ; J., 1020, 421 A. 

** Loc. cit. 

I® J. Amer. Cer. iSoc.,,1920, 3, 35. 

** U.S.P. 1 , 342 , 267 - 8 : J., 1920, 519a. 

« U.S.P. 1,324,3§1. 

*» fi.P. 162,780 ; J., 1920, 820a. 

*’ J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1919, 8, 266 ; J., 1920, 407a. 

*« Ibid., 1920, 4, 168 ; J., 1920, 627a. 
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Colour and Coloured Glasses. 

Sir H. Jaokson^® in a comprehensive paper deals with the plas¬ 
ticity and coefficient cS expansion* of glass as related to the sealing 
of wires in glass ; the structure of glass and the phenomena of 
crystallisation; occlusion of gases, phosphorescence and allied 
problems. The production of various types of opal glass is briefly 
discussed, also the production and pjoperties of glasses containing 
gold, copper, and selenium. Gold gives colours varying from red 
through the purples to blue ; copper, in the metallic state, gives a 
red normally but will gi* e variations similar to gold, even to a 
definite blue, by transmitted light. Interesting experiments are 
described which throw some light on the development of the pink 
or violet colour in window glass. Nickel and cobalt glasses and the 
wirious colours obtainable are also discusficd. The production (jf 
selenium red glass is de.scribed by F. A. Kirkpatrick and G. R. 
Roberts.The batches, Tnethods of w'orking, temperatures of 
glory-holes and lehrs are given and diagrams showing the effect of 
specimens on the prismatic solar spectrum. The colours of colloids, 
glasses, glazes, and gems form an instructive study by W. D. Ban¬ 
croft. “ A glass containing gold, when quickly cooled, is colourless, 
I>robably due to the presence of gold in a true solution or to its 
particles being too small tq have an optical effect. H. Jackson^ 
also suggests the former ^jossible explanation. The action of 
(!arbo*i in producing a yellow colour in glass is treated historically 
and experimentally by Springer,who concludes that the colorm 
is due to tarbon in a colloidal condition. 

M.’Luckiesfi®'* has inve.stigated the transmission factor for total 
visible radiation for various coloured glasses at temperatures below 
that at which they become self-luminous or plastic, and finds that 
generally the transmission diminishes with rise of temperature. 
Cobfdt»coloured glass is an exception. The results for teif'Jbmmer- 
cial specimens are given, the colouring elements being copper, cobalt, 
gold, manganese, and chromium. More than fifty glasses have been 
examined by K. S. Gibson, G. P. 'f. Tindall, andH. J. McNicholas,^’’ 
and the transmission valuesMetermined photogjaphicaljy, visually, 
and, in most cases, photo-electrically. The uses of the glasses 
are indicated such, as for ultraviolet and railway signalling, 
improvement of visijpility for visual and photographic work, eye 
protection, selective absorption, and*for obtaining monochromatic 

“ J. Soc. Roy. Arts, 1920, 68, 134. 

J. Amer. Cer. iSoc , 1919, 2» 895 ; J*f 1920, 110a. 

Phys. Chem., 1919, 28, 603, 623. 

ZfOC. cit. 

Sprechsaal, 1919, 52, 88 ; J., 1919, 820a. 

J. Amer, Cer. Soc.f 1919, 2, 743 ; J., 1919, 903a 

U.S. Bur. Standards. Tech. Paper 14& 
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light from mercury, hydrogen, or helium lamps. S. C. Lind'* 
discusses the colouring and thermolummescence of glass prodijced 
by radium emanation. A paten'f. of M. Luch-iesh and Jf. A. Dewey*’ 
deals with the production of integral ^ss screens which act as 
colour filters adapted for use in conjunction with artificial light for 
the production of an approximation to daylight. The batch is 
given and the patent covers any blue glass to produce daylight 
effects containing copper, raEfnganese, and cobalt. M. W. Gleasoif"' 
has invented a method for the production of laminated glass, the 
various laminations being so chbsen that when the compound glass 
is used as an electric lamp globe it produces a light very similar to 
natural daylight. The molten glass from which the several lamina 
are formed is assembled by the blower dipping his pipe first into blue, 
then into opal, and finally into clear glass. 

Furnaces and Lehrs. 

The use of the Owens machine has frequently been decided 
agafinst owing to the high consumption of fuel on the revolving 
glass trough. J. S. Atkinson, Messrs. Stein and Atkinson, and 
T. C. Moorshead** have patented a glass furnace of the. kind in 
which a rotating table and trough, for the most paB» within the 
furnace, carry the glass to a gathering or removal point just without 
the furnace. In this furnace a gas and air recuperator or a separate 
gas or air recuperator is employed in which the waste products 
flow horizontally to the outlet chamber, and the air or gad’ to be 
heated flows vertically without change of direction. TUs furnace 
should stimulate still further the use of the Owens machine. _ 

Three furnaces of somewhat novel design as regards firing are 
worthy of note. A patent by Fours et Precedes Mathy*” describes 
a pot furnace with a number of separate chambers arranged in a 
row, each chamber containing a pot. Each pot is surrounded with 
fragmeIrCs of porous refractory material, similar materiaJ being 
placed id cavities in the base of the chamber, to which gas and air 
are supplied for flameless combustion. Beneath each chamber is a 
regenerator for the air. Molten glass, escaping from a broken 
pot, flows down into the air passage, and thence into a chamber 
at the side of the regenerator through a passage which is normally 
closed by a thin plate of fusible alloy. A fegenerative furnace, 
patented by S. G. Ciu'd, is fired with produep gas, which is passed 
over a mi^ure of iron and tsarbon before entering the furnace to 
enrich and improve the heating qualities ot'the gas. It is further 
»• J. Phys. Ghem., 1920, 24, 437 ; J., 1920, 628a. 

«,U.S.P. 1,331,937 : Jr 1920, 296a. 

U.S.P. 1,342,28i 

E.P.‘ 141,617 : J,., 1920, 408a. 

Ejt*. 136,116 ; J., 1920, 26a. 

«r E.P, 136,636 ; J., 1920, 66a.. 



juiiched by mixing it with gaseous products siich as hydrogen and 
jarbpn mondxide, obtained by passing superheated steam over a 
umimr mixture of iron f,nd carbon. H. Wilkinson^ has produced 
t glass-pot furnace having a grate beneath its eye. Means are 
crovided for supplying solm fuel to the grate, and a recuperator is 
ased for preheating fee secondary air before it enters the eye. The 
patentee claims that this furnace «an use an inferior coal, and that 
t requires less fuel and attention than either the old English or the 
Hermansen furnaces. 

A Butch firm'“ has designed a furnace of the tank typo fired 
ivith liquid fuel. The jet of liquid fuel is driven into the furnace 
j,t the working end, and under pressure so regulated that the highest 
;emperature*is developed at a distance from the burner at the 
melting end of the furnace where the fresh batch is filled in. In 
this way the jet of fuel on entering the fiumaco passes over the» 
molten glass and not over the cold, freshly filled batch which 
might otherwise take up carbonaceous matter and consequently 
yield discoloured glass. * 

The Dennis Simplex furnace is described in detail by M. W. 
Travers.** The original furnace was gas-fired with two producers 
in the centre, flanked by recuperators. On rebuilding the furnace 
the producers were replaced by the Erisbie under-feed grate, and 
it is claimed that a remarkaihle increase in efficiency has resulted. 

The production of sheet glass direct from the tank continues to 
attract* attention. One tank “* designed for the purpose contains 
within it a glass drawing well formed of refractory shields and a 
flllr of movable refractory blocks provided with fluid conduits, 
and with their opposite faces spaced apart to an increasing distance 
at the glass line as the blocks are increasingly immersed. Suitable 
means are also provided for drawing a sheet of glass from between 
the blocks in a plane at right-angles to their faces. H. Bouohamp®* 
claims «. furnace provided with a number of drawing stations, 
each consisting of a doghouse projecting into the body of fee tank, 
and formed by vertical blocks of refractory material suspended 
from girders. * 

The form of setting of regerterators, their advantages and method 
of cleaning, have been dealt with by a number (3 investigators, as, 
for example, by F. ^J. Denk,*’ who discusses the two essential 
requirements for reggnerating chambers. It is shown that the 
temperature of combustion decreases with increasing excess of air, 
and that the highest flame temperatures are obtainable with the 
“ E.P. 143,126 ; J., 1920, 490a. 

“ N.* V. Glasfabriek Leerdean, G.P. 314,606 ; X^1920, 267a. 

«* J. Soc. aioea Tech., 1920, 4 , 206. 

** B. G. Bealor, U.S.P. 1,331,796 ; J., 1920, 296a, 

•• U.S.P. 1,298,474; J., 1919, 465a, 

*’ National Olaaa Budget, 1919-20, [28], 1,; 1919-20, [29], 1. 
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theoretical quantity of air. Producer gas cannot be burned in 
present furnaces 'without excess of air, but the excess should not 
exceed 25%. 

H. Hecker and Co.®* have a regenerator of the kind in which 
air ducts are arranged parallel to and on all sides of waste gas 
ducts, the air ducts being built up of tubular bricks of approxi¬ 
mately hexagonal shape in cross-section. They are arranged in 
horizontal and vertical row's so as to form waste gas flues which 
are square in cross-section. A general discussion®® has taken 
place between' G. Suchy, J. lialdcrmaiin, M. Rubolt, and others 
on the relative merits and demerits of the method of setting regener¬ 
ators on movable carriages, and the question of cleaping regener¬ 
ators. 

^ Muffle lehrs are the subject of many patents. F. J. Dcnk®' in 
his description of the Simplex muffle lehr, indicates the foUowang 
disadvantages found in the average open type of lehr : (1) glass 
c^not be satisfactorily annealed owing to the arch being further 
away from the glassware in the centre of the lehr than at the sides ; 
(2) to obtain sufficient heat to anneal the glass properly in the 
centre of the lehr, it is often found that the glass at the sides is 
melted down; glassware from an open-type lehr, whether the 
lehr is fired by producer gas or fuej oil, is always covered by a 
bloom. The 8iniplex lehr has a flat arch sny)ported by cast iron 
permitting the use of thin tiles and accordingly increasing radi¬ 
ation and decreasing fuel consumption. A simjffy constructed 
burner is in the top of the fire-box, the flame being drawn doltn 
either side and underneath the pans ; it is also in anVsasily accessible 
position and ensures a self-cleaning fire. It is claimed that draught 
control and a system of dampers ensure uniform and economical 
distribution of the heat and easy transference. 

Au'^annealing furnace for lampworked articles, invepted by 
G. R. Hughes,” is arranged close to the lampworkcrs’ bench and 
is provided with a separate door for each worker. When the door 
is opened by a pedal etc., blowpipes are automatically turned on 
inside so as to heat the air which eaters when the door is opened. 
A separate convd^er track may be provided for each door. 

Glasswoeking Machinery. 

i 

The expiration of the Brdoke patents” for glass flowing de-vices 
has stimulated and encouraged the production of many t 3 rpes of 

«• E.P. 133,046. 

^ Sprechsaal, lOlp, 62r 

National Glass Budget, 1919-20, [2'), 1. 

EJP. 132,862 ; J., 1920, 863a. 

, « B.P. 24,324 and 24,333, 1901. 

’• U.S.P. 1,324,464. 
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feeding devices. K. E. Peiler (Hartford Fairmont Co.”), has in¬ 
vent^ a machine for feeding glass from a tank or pot in portidns 
of uniform sisfe, consistejicy, and temperature, and delivering them 
without any undue chilling^ The glass is gathered on a head made 
of highly refractory .material and the process of gathering follows 
that of hand gatheriftg very closely. In many gravity feeders the 
ingenuity of the inventors has maftly been devoted to methods for 
arfbsting the flow when sufficient molten glass has been delivered. 
One form’‘consists of two reciprocating blocks of manganese steel 
or compressed carbon usodjor chillftig the glass at the moment of 
shearing off. Removal of the chilling blocks immc.diatcly after 
shearing allows time for the chiUed skin of glass to ■ e reheated by 
the internal Ifeat of the metal, and downward movement commences 
again for the next delivery. Another type’® severs and restarts the 
flow by means of a movable lip or flow block extending from a« 
doghouse built on to the nose of a tank. The glass may flow ver¬ 
tically downwards into a mould or it may be diverted and carried 
back to the furnace. B. D. Chamberlain (Einjiirc Machine Co.*“) 
has invented a device allowing molten glass to flow from a tank 
through a discharge orifice, terminating in a cartty in the floor of 
the tank. The object of an invention due to W. A. Lorentz” is 
to provide means for transferring gatherings of glass from a gather¬ 
ing apparatus to the moulds various machines in a substantially 
horizontal plane, thus avoiding the necessity of bringing the moulds 
directly beneath the glass outlet. Another patent’* provides an 
outlet for piolten glass, in a furnace, fitted w'ith sevei'al nozzles 
made (jf steel ai)d lined with refractory material. Those are rotated 
so that each nozzle is used in turn and after each nozzle has been 
used it is heated and all adherent glass is removed so as to avoid 
the production of defects or marks in the glass. The British 
Thomson-Hou“ton Co. and J. Gray’* have patented a machine for 
manufacturing glassware, more especially bottles, lamp buliCa; etc., 
predetermined quantities of glass being discharged perfodically 
from a tank or fore-hearth by a reciprocating displacer which is 
lowered into the tank to ratse the level of the metal. Various devices 
have also been invented for ofcfcoming the troujjle due to chilling 
caused by dipping the tool into the glass in gathering, by the 
use of suction moulds. The foregoing patents are quoted not 
necessarily as the be^. but as representative devices showing the 
great variety of methods which may bo adopted for feeding glass 
to machines. 

’* r.s.r. 1 , 311 , 474 . 

’* U.Ji.P. 1,312,876. 

U.S.P. 1,323,450. 

” U.S.P. 1,300,180. 

’* E.P. 142,365. 

’• E.P. 131,766. 
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The drawing of glass cylinders for window glass has been respon¬ 
sible for a great number of patents and a smaller'number, hare 
relation to the drawing of sheet direct ,from the 'tank. Bottle- 
machines have been modified in many cases and a number of new 
ones produced. The Owens Bottle (Jo‘'.*“ pat.ent a device relating 
to the manufacture of bottles having re-entrant bottoms. An auto- 
matie, self-feeding, bottle-making machine by T. Stenhouse“ should 
also be mentioned. Pressing machines have also received eon- 
siderable attention, W. E. Evans and M. J. Owens “ being respon¬ 
sible for a type of automatic machine ii\ which a number of complete 
units or working heads are carried by'a rotating framework and in 
which the metal is gathered from the tank, shaped, and the finished 
article discharged automatically by each unit as fc rotates. A 
patent by J. H. Groth®® relates to means for pressing glass articles 
, having recesses or apertures such as holders for cut flowers. 

A Libbey Glass Co.®* patent deals with apparatus for continu¬ 
ously drawing a rod or tube of glass from a forming apparatus and 
successively severing it into sections or predetermined lengths. 

»» E.P. 132,7G8. 

«i U.S.P. 1,297,412. 

E.P. 142,007. 

«® U.S.P. 1,290,738. 

«* E.P. 140,440. 



TIEFRACTOKY MATERIALS. 

By W. E. S. Tuener, 1>.Sc., M.Sc., 

Professor of Qlass Technology, University of Hh^dA. 

The year that has passed has been characterised by s* -iady progress 
rather than outstanding events in the development oi tno scientific 
study and manufacture of refractory materials. It has been a 
distinctly encouraging feature that manufacturers have not been 
content to rest on their war achievements; rather, indeed, the 
inquiring mind and the disposition to learn have been on the 
increase. On their part, scientific workers have not lacked iji 
1 .'isponse. It is a pleasure to be able to record the establishment 
of another research centre in this country, namely, at Brierley HiU, 
Staffordshire, a convenient centre for the Stourbridge and district 
fireclay refractories manufacturers. Further, the Ilefractories 
Research Association, alluded to in last year’s report, is now getting 
actively into work. 

Two sets of valuable Government publications of interest to the 
student of refractory materials may be referred to. The first is 
the set of reports on minerals, including magnesite and chromium 
ores, which havb been issued under the auspices of the Imperial 
Mineral Resources Bureau, the committees of which were active 
last year. The second, and relatively more important in connexion 
with this report, is the new volume published by the Geological 
Survey, yamoly V^ol. XVI. of the special reports on the njineral 
resources of Great Britain, dealing with ganister and silica rock, 
sands for open-hearth steel furnaces, and dolomite. This report 
should be read by all who are interested in those particular industries. 

General (Mainly Fireclay Reeractjjpies). 

The selection of refractories for industrial uses is receiving greater 
attention now than ever before and, as W. F. Rochow' points out, 
a superficial consideration of the chemical and physical properties 
of a refractory material is not sufficient, and is often misleading. 
Good results are frequently obtained from products of which the 
chemical composition and physical properties at first sight appear 
to make them unsuitable. Rochow states »that the spalling ♦of 
silica bricks may be reduced, and often eliminated, by heating and 
oooUng slowly through the critical range at which most <jf the 

* J. Ind. Eng. Cham., 1919,11, 1146; J., 1920, lllA. 
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expansion occurs. With fireclay and magnesia refractories there 
is a considerable difference between the softening and meltingjoints. 
In the case of silica, howeve^, this difference is on^ small, so that 
deformation does not occur until t^e melting point is almost 
reached. Therefore, in arches, silica bricks with a covering of 
kieselguhr or other insulating material are' quite efficient, whilst 
fireclay bricks would gradualfy soften and collapse. The actual 
temperature at which brteks are deformed when heated under a 
load of 25 lb. per sq. in. is a suitable indication of their usefulness. 
The specific gravity is a critei*ion of the extent to which the perman¬ 
ent expansion should be carried at the first firing. 

The lack »)f definiteness in the classification of clays and the 
consequent confusion which arises are discussed by A. S. Watts.® 
He suggests a classification based on five properties, namely, 

I colour, shrinkage, bonding strength, vitrification, and fusion, the 
last two properties being possibly combined under the term “ refrac¬ 
toriness.” Various standards are also suggested for the properties 
fiientioned. 

R. M. Howe,® reporting the work of the technical division of the 
Refractories Manufacturers’ Association (U.S.A.), states that the 
greater the proportion of water used in preparing the clay paste, 
the greater will be the strength of the burned product, and the less 
the porosity. An excess of water 'beyond that required for good 
working reduces the strength, but its effect on the density is not so 
great as the use of too little water. The strength of the product 
is also increased by long pugging. Slow dryhig is sup 9 rior to rapid 
drying. Porosity/burning temperature curves give information 
as to the necessary heat treatment and indicate how the product 
is likely to behave in service. 

The effect of treatment is also dealt with by H. W. Douda.® He 
finds that the dry strength of clays can be increased 76-2 to 075-0% 
by wet gi’inding for two hours. The addition of 1% of caustic 
soda find then wet grinding gives an increase, additional to that 
previously mentioned, of 19-1 to 78-3% ; 1% of dextrin gives an 
increase of 16-1 to 52-6%, whilst the removal of coarse material by 
screening through a 150-mesh sic^fe gives an increase of 24-0 to 
35-5%. A combination of the four treatments causes an increase 
in the dry strength of 188 to 2050%. Plasticity is increased by 
wet grinding, screening, and the addition,of dextrin, but caustic 
soda causes the clay to bbcome tougher in the plastic condition, 
and hence more difficult to mould. Scum was noticed on the clay 
in certain cases where soda was used iSfiS where wet grinding was 
not used, but this cap be overcome by the use of a smidler quantity 
of' soda or by the*use of dextrin. Wet grinding inereases the drying 

» J. Atmr. Cer. Sec., 1920, 3, 247 ; J., 1920, 490a. 

» / Ind. Eng. Chem., 1919,11, 114.5 ; J., 1920, lllA. 

‘ J. Amcf. Cer. Soc., 1920, 3,‘885 ; J., 1921, 46a. 
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shrinkage, the. water of plasticity, and the fineness of the clay 
grain, *but decreases the apparent density. The use of caustic soda 
further increases the fineness of the g^in of the clay. The strength 
of the clays after burning i? increased from 127 to 1700% by the 
treatments mentioned'. 

L. Bertrand and A. Languinc,’’ Jrom a petrographic study of 
numerous clays, concluded that mica does not form the source of 
alkalis in clay, as has been frequently stated. There appears to be 
no definite relationship between the, plasticity of a clay and its 
relative proportions of alumina and silica. Certain extremely 
" fat ” clays owe their property to the colloidal stat'' of their free 
silica or its paesenoe in the form of very fine gi'ains of quartz. A 
high alumina content does not necessarily guarantee a highly 
rofra(!tory nature, and, generally, the chemical composition offers no 
real clue to the ceramic value of a clay. Another point of view is 
outlined by J. S. Dovereux,® who considers that resistance to high 
temperature is largely a question of physical chemistry, involving 
< lie application of the phase rule and the laws of solution. The 
various formula? given in text-books for calculating the softening 
point of a mixture from its components appear, in his opinion, to 
have been formulated without any due attention to physico-chemical 
laws. L. Bertrand’ further ginphasises the necessity for petro¬ 
graphic investigation together with chemical analysis and states 
that fi mii further work still to be published, he finds that various 
generally accepted ceramic axioms will not hold when subjected to 
microscopic'investigation. Bree .silica, for example, is generally 
attribuffed to fine grains of quartz, b\it the author finds that 
certain clays which, by analysis, contain much free silica show 
very few quartz grains under the microscope. Fu ther research 
proved the presence of hydrated silica even up to 18%, soluble in 
alkalis, ajid not polarised under the microscope. The authoj-^also 
deals in detail with the nature of plastieity as revealed joy the 
microseoiJO. 

Experiments are described by J..Alexander® which concern the 
collating of the properties of (|lays with the size of their particles 
and the activity of motion of the colloidal maWi'r. The author 
observes that the comparative freedom of the English kaolin from 
large particles (about•0 025 mm. diameter) demonstrates the care 
W'ith which the washfhg and flotatiqp are accomplished. The 
activity of the colloidal motion indicates absence of coagulating 
agents, and perhaps addition of deflooculators, either intentionally 
or in tlie loog,! water i sed. 

® Gomptes rend., 1919,139, 1111; J., 1920, 110a. 

® Ghe.m. News, 1920, 120, 235. 

’ La Gframique, 1920, 23, 50. 

® J, Amer. Gcr. Soc., 1920, 3, 612 ; J., 1920, 628a. 

» J. Soc. Glass Tech.. 1919. 8, 201 : J., 1920, 408a. 
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Turning to physical properties, several papers are particularly 
interesting. H. J. Hodsman and J. W.^ ^bb' haive determined 
the reversible expansion of certain materials, and they describe their 
apparatus. Great differences are found in the results given by the 
various refractories when heated up to 1000“ C. Such materials 
as magnesia brick, oarborundune, calcined alumina, calcined kaolin, 
and h^d calcined ball clp,y expand regularly. With silica »the 
inversion of a- to /3-quartz causes a largo expansion between 
600° and 600° C., but from 600° to 1000° this is succeeded by a 
period practically without change. Ae same effect is noticeable 
in burned fireplay containing free silica. Glass pot mixtures do not 
vary greatly from the fireclays, but it is evident that pots made 
from kaolin, baU-clay mixtures, or from clays containing no free ' 
quartz, will be quite different from fireclay pots as regards fhOT 
behaviour on heating and cooling, the latter type being partioulaily 
sensitive between 500“ and 600° C. The contraction on cooling 
just below 600° of clay and silica exceeds the expansion fou/^ on 
heating. L. Bradshaw and W. Emery ^®,^ave determined the 
specific heats of certain refractories betwem 25° and 1000°, 1200° 
and 1400° C., and find that aU the materials examined, including 
silica, firebrick, and zirconia, have much greater specific heats at 
high temperatures than at ordinary, temperatures. 

Melting point methods at high temperatures are discussed by 
L. I. Dana and P. D. Foote,” and the melting points of a nhmber of 
refractories are given. Above 1550° C. the use of optical pyro¬ 
meters is necessary. Segcr cones, which are useful under slow heating 
conditions, are not much use for the comparatively rapid heating 
rates used in the laboratory. The Arsem vacuum furnace is the 
type recommended, particularly since it is easily controlled oven at 
2500° C. and is free from smoke. 

Tb^oad behaviour of refractories continues to attract attention. 
A. S. Watts'* discusses the failure, under load at high temperatures, 
displayed by fireclay refractories, and quotes the opinions and 
results of a number of authors. Watts is led to enquire whether 
the failure of clay refractories higk in alumina cannot really be 
attributed to a period of physical weakness produced in the mass 
by the decomposition of the kaolin and the recombination,of the 
alumina and silica as sillimanite, and he produces evidence in favour 
of this view without making .a definite pronouncement on the 
matter. Results of tests obtained by A. V. Bleininger'® on the 
load behaviour of aluminous refractories indicate that' highly 
aluminous refractories can be produced which are practically 
colistant in volume ‘and also resist load conditions. The main 

“ Gas J., 1920, 160, 679 j J., 1920, 618a. 

•’'« Qfiem. and Met.'-Eng., 1920, 28, 23, 63 ; J., 1920, 176a, 208a. 

■» J. Amer. Oer. Soc., 1920, 3, 448 ; J., 1920, 689a. 

“ im„ 1920, 3, 166 i J., 192b, 408 a. 
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requirement is sufficiently high-firing temperatme, and the author 
ascribes the failure of bauxite refractories to too low a temperature 
both when calcining the raw matorial’and firing the bricks. 

The purification of clays Has also received well-merited consider¬ 
ation. The methods Vised for certain elutriation tests on kaolins 
are described by H. G. Schurecht'* and results tabulated. F. 
Singer,* ‘ dealing with the electro-osmqtic process as applied to 
kaolins concludes that this process is very markedly superior for 
purification to the older gravity methods which did not remove the 
finer impurities. J. S. Highficld, W. R. Ormandy, and D. Northall- 
Laurie** make particular reference to the commoroiil application 
of the principles of electrical osmosis to the purification of clays and 
similar materials and confirm Singer’s views just quoted. The 
clay* leaves the machine in the form of a blanket in. thick, 
containing only 26% of water and in a form which readily admits 
of drying. With osmosed clays sintering occurs at lower tempera¬ 
tures than with raw clays, thus saving fuel. The lower sintering 
fumporature and higher melting point result in articles showing 
Ittee further contraction after burning. The reduction of the 
sintering temperature is stated to be as much as 300° C. for low- 
grade clays, whilst bricks from some clays after osmosis are better 
burnt at 1100° C. than from the raw clays at ]300°C. Some of 
the aspects of colloid chemistry which have a bearing upon the 
technology of clays are presented by A. V. Bleininger.” The 
dispersed state of the, finely-divided hydrated aluminium silicates, 
chiefly Alj 0 s, 2 Si 02 , 2 H 20 , imparts the property of plasticity. 
Kaolinife, the pure typo mineral, rarely occurs in clays, but has 
usually been reduced to particles of the magnitude of 5fi or smaller, 
mixed with colloidal material like ferric oxide and organic matter, 
and often stained by absorbed salts. A clay is said to be plastic 
when.thij colloid matter is in excess, but non-plastic if the giv .\ular 
matter predominates. The colloid characteristics are substatltiafted 
by ultramicroscopic examination, and the work of J. Alexander** 
shows that the Brownian movemertt is observed with practically 
every type of clay suspended in^water. This movement varies from 
the rapid motion of the finer particles to the mor^sluggish motion 
of the, larger particles or aggregates, or when hampered by the 
presence of electrolytes. The author goes on to deal in detail with 
the effect of various reagents both electsolytes and non-elegtrolytes, 
on clay suspensions, and ilrf rates the points by reference to the 
purification of kaolins, to f so-called casting process and to the 

** Ibid., 1920, 8, 356; J., 13^ P72a. , ^ , 

** Berichte der Technisch-ioiamruidhafllichm Abteilimg dea Yerbandea Keram- 
iacher Otwerke in Deutschland, 1919, 5, 16. 

*• J. Roy. Soc. Arts, 1920, 68, 614. 

*’ J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920,18, 436. 

** Loc. cit. 
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eleotro-doposition of the clay particles. The plasticity of clay is 
greatly affected by the presence of organic matter and the ageing 
of clays improves their plastic working property. It is thought that 
this is partly due to the formation ot organic acids caused by 
bacterial action or chemical processes. The effect of colloids and 
electrolytes on the drying shrinkage and tire firing of clays is also 
dealt with. Wherever the c^hcmical composition and heat treatment 
permit it, the end result is the partial elimination of the colloid 
phases and their' replacement,by crystalline entities. 

J. S. Laird and R. F. Geller’® state that clays calcined at tempera¬ 
tures from (500° to 7(X)° C. may bo rohydrated and their plasticity 
largely renewed by treatment in the autoclave with water at 200° to 
260° (-1 for 8 to 48 hours. Cilays cal iined at higher temperatures 
also become rehydrated under similar treatment but the change 
takes place much more slowly and is not nearly so complete. The 
authors suggest that the comparatively easy rehydration of clays 
cg.lcined at the lower temperatures points to the formation of an 
anhydride during calcination, and this is broken down at higher 
temperatures and sillimanite is formed. 

Dealing with the constitutional formulae of kaolinito and other 
silicates, R. Wegseheider^" considers that the constitution of poly- 
silicates is such that the silicon atoms are never directly combined, 
but always combined through the oxygen. 

Silica Rbfeactoeies. 

The factors affecting the quality of silica refractories are discussed 
by D. W. Ross.®* The specific gravity of silica bricks, usually 
between 2'05 and 2-27, indicates the degi'ee of firing to which the 
bricks have been subjected. Minimum porosity can be obtained 
by raising the temperature as usual to 1250° 0. or 1350° C. and 
keejmg the bricks at that temperature for several d^s ; the 
tempejyiture should finally roach cone 18-20. The author also deals 
with the thermal volume changes and suggests certain standards 
for tests on silica refractories The volume changes, due to the 
inversion of quartz at high tempqj-ature, are also dealt with by 
L. Maddalen®® although he applies his investigations to firebricks. 
To obtain the most satisfactory bricks, the author suggests that 
the complete conversion is required of free silica into stable silicates 
of iron, calcium, and aluminium, and of the residue to tridymite. 

CompArative tests made by W. Emery and L. Bradshaw®® show 
that there is no difference in porosity, refractoriness, refractoriness 
under load, reversible expansion to 1200° C., and afjer-eispansion 
J. Amer. Oer. «oc.,«1919, 2, 828 ; J., 1920, 24a. 

Z. Ekktrocimn., 1919, 28, 352 ; J., 1920, 19a. 

^.S. Bur. Standards^ Tech. Paper 116, 1919. 

^ Revista Tecnica delle Ferrovie Italiane, April 25, 1920. 

ii? Gas 1920, ISO, 577 ; J.‘, 1920, 618a. 
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on heating ,to 1350° C. between hand-made and maohine-made 
silioa bricks., The machine-made bricks had a better shape, 28% 
greater crushing strength, and withstood the abrasive action of a 
sand blast better than band-made bricks, whilst spalling was 
distinctly greater with hand-made bricks. Properly made, bricks 
produced by machine were the equal in all respects of hand-made 
bricks, and moreover, superior in certain ways. 

*F. Wernicke states that it is not \iecessary to convert quartz 
completely to tridymite in bricks,^ provided that the maximum 
expansion is attained.^® Ilfsing glacial quartzites for the manufac¬ 
ture of the bricks, complete expansion is obtained hy one firing to 
1450° and without prolonging the heating. Carboniferous types 
need two or three firings whibt felsquartzites expand even after 
seyeral firings of long duration. Examined under the microscope,^ 
quartzites suitable for use in making bricks, contain minute crystals 
in a gla.ssy matrix. Large crystals, or portions of large crystals, 
indicate unsuitability. Tertiary quartzites are suitable for the 
manufacture of bricks for the arches of metallurgical and electric 
furnaces and carboniferous quartzites are better for glass furnaces, 
regenerators, and coke-ovens. 

Two very similar papers appear dealing with diatomaceous earth. 
A. Bigot®" finds that infusorial earth of this type is a much more 
effective heat insulator than oilica or fireclay bricks, and quotes 
certain,furnace test results in support of this. W. Phalen®’^also 
recommends it for covering boilers, steam pipes, furnaces, and 
stoves, and, for fireproof cements. Both authors give a number of 
analyses of saneples of kieselguhr. 

Glass Refeactoky Materials, Pots, Tankblooks, Etc. 

The Bureau of Standards (U.S.A.)®" has commenced an investi¬ 
gation with the object of improving refractories for the glass 
industry especiahy as regards their resistance to corrosi''-. It 
is proposed to treat the mattersy stematically, and a large Clumber 
of crucibles have been made from such mixtures as silioious bond 
clays with aluminous grog and aluminous bond clays with silicious 
grog. These crucibles, after ibeing subjected to the action of a 
corrosive barium glass, will bo broken up and ^measure of the 
attack obtained. Shrinkage and transverse strength of the mixtures 
will afso be measured.' 

The necessity for ftmdamental research into the refractories 
question is fully recognised in this country and E. M. Firth, F. W. 
Hodkin, and W. E. S. Turner®’ publish an account of tests made on 

” u. Sisen, 1920, 40, 432 ;V., 1920, 408a. 

®® Gf. L. Maddalen, loc. cit. 

®* La Giramiqm, 1920, 28, 79. 

British Glayworker, 1920-1921, 29, 148. 

U.8. Bur. Standards. Tech, News BuU. 40, 1920. 

” J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1920, 4, 162 ; J., 1^0, 628a. 
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twenty-seven British clays. These tests include chemical compo¬ 
sition, drying and firing shrinkage, porosity and density, the physical 
tests being applied to samples,fired at vstrious temperatures up to 
and including 1400°. Calculated rational composition is of no 
apparent value as regards the relationship ;between the mineral 
constitution and properties of t^^e clays, whilst the ultimate compo¬ 
sition gave no clue as to the plasticity of clays or the amouni^ of 
water required to render the clay plastic.®” The aluminous clays 
were, however, generally more difficult to work than the silicious 
types, and showed a wider porosity lUnge. Tables of figures and 
diagrams are given relating to all the clays examined. In a subse¬ 
quent paper the same authors deal in similar fashion w^th china clay. 

The effect of added felspar on the shrinkage and porosity of 
aluminous fireclays is described by E. M. Eirth and W. E. S. 
Turner.®” The addition of felspar as a flux diminishes the shrinkage 
up to a temperature of about 1000° or 1100° and, in general, makes 
the change in shrinkage more uniform. Increasing amounts of 
felspar bring about a considerable reduction of porosity at tempera¬ 
tures exceeding 1100°-1200° C. 

J. Baldermann®* states that grog for glass furnace refractories 
should never be greater than 3 mm. in diameter and should be 
fired until no further shrinkage occurs. Addition of coarse quartz 
was useless. Old pots are excellent for use as grog. 

M. W. Travers®® suggests that the ideal refractory consists of a 
system of interlocking crystals formed in situ in a glassy matrix. 
K the matrix is such as to form a sillimanite layer in contact with 
alkaline fluxes, then corrosion by glass is largely avoided. The 
Malinite process for the production of sillimanite refractories is 
described by A. Malinovszky,®® the aluminous rock or mineral 
being smelted with a reducing agent in a cupola furnace of special 
design. The fused mass obtained is highly refractory, free from 
expan^on and contraction at any temperature and does 5ot warp, 
crack, or spall on change of temperatme. Heated in an electric 
furnace in contact with carbon resister plates at a temperature of 
about 1660°, malinite brick is ui^iffected. The author gives a 
detailed account-.of the examination of the product. 

The production of pots for glass making is receiving considerable 
attention, the casting process in particular being the subject of 
several investigations. J. W. Wright and O. H. Fuller®' consider 
the castihg of porcelain glass pots. The characteristics of a casting 

CJ. L. Bertrand and A. Languine, U>c. cit. 

®‘ J. Soc. Olcms Tech., 1920, 4, 264 ; J.,.1920, 820a. 

Ibid., 1920, 4, 392. « 

Trniind. Zeil., 1920, 44, 581, 612. 

>.* /. Soc. aiose Tech., 1920, 4, 138 ; J., 1920, 628a. 

" J. Amer. Cer. Soc., 1920, 3, 40; J., 1920, 365a. 

■»' Ibid.. 1919, 2, 659 j J., 1919, 766a. 
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slip and alscj of the fired body depend on composition, size of grog, 
and> upon the peculiax physical and chemical qualities inherent in * 
primary kaoWs as differentiated from secondary ones and in ball 
clays against fireclays; tiiey further depend on the amounts of 
sodium carbonate and sodium silicate used. All these factors are 
considered in detail and successful mixtures given. 

The effect of the method of preparation on the viscosity of a 
casting slip has been examined by* V. S. Schory.®’ Blunging, 
screening, and filter-pressing togeyier with the same portions of 
body, water, sodium carbonate, and sodium silicate were used. Of 
the slips prepared by blunging, those with the ,'owest alkaline 
reagent content give the firmest casts. The methods of preparation 
requiring the greater amount of sodium salts to bring the slips to 
their best casting condition give the softer casts. A. B. Taylor®^* 
deals with the preparation of casting slip and a method of casting 
pots for use in experimental work on optical glasses. The results 
obtaimd are indicated and examination of the grog distribution 
by microscopic means is de.scribed. 

An improved method of manufacture for glasshouse pots is 
suggested by C. W. Thomas,’” a covered pot being made in two 
sections in order that the interior surface of the pot may be worked 
up when in a hard and toughened condition. To prevent anything 
in the nature of an open JO’.it, an asbestos cushion joint is u.scd. 

S. IJ. Scholes*" describes a process which entails the use of 5-10% 
of felspar with 90% of the orviinary clay batch as the mixture for 
the inner surface of glass pots. This mixture gives a dense body 
after Jmrning •at 1.300° 0. and shows no sign of overfiring. The 
felspar forms a sintering bond between the clay particles, producing 
the phenomenon generally referred to as vitrificatirn. The lining, 
which is applied during the pot-making in the ordinary way, so as to 
give a finger ccoise about Jin. thick up to the m3tal lin^r..snd in 
grafli'.ffly diminishing thickness for 8 inches above thaV is very 
dense, formation of stones is reduced to a minimum, and the useful 
life of the lined pot is from two to, three times that of the ordinary 
pot for load-potash molts. {The later paper by E. M. Firth and 
W. E. S. Turner^' provides definite experimental data, furnishing 
evidence in support of the idea underlying Scholes’ process. 
tlEFRACTORIBS FOB THE IbON AHD StEEL InDTJSTBIES. 

C. E. Nesbitt and*M. L. Bell“ state that the mosUimportant 
working qualities of silica brick can be determined by spalling and 
hot crushing tests and those of fireclay bricks by these two tests and 
.T.AmeM Ger. Soc., 1920, 3, 286 ; J., 1920, f)46A. 

“» J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1920, 4, 140 ; J., 1920, eflA. 

J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1920, 4, 107. 

”” J. Amer. Ger. Soc., 1920, 8, 498 ; J., 1920, 598a. 

”1 Loc. cit. 
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a slagging test. Silica bricks show a fall in crushing strength when 
heated to 1360° C. and the finer the material of which they are 
made, the greater the spalling doss and the shorter fhe life in the 
furnace. Three standard methods*® are given for tests on the 
penetrative action of slags on fireclays and firebricks, including the 
method used by Nesbitt and Bell.** 

A compilation of the chief information published on the occur¬ 
rence, properties, and uses tJf magnesia as a refractory is presenf^ 
by J. S. McDowell and R. M. Howe.*® Particulars are given of the 
specific gravity, porosity, crusning strength, specific heat, thermal 
conductivity, electrical resistivity, and linear expansion under load. 
Microscopical Examination reveals the formation of magnesioferrite 
in dead-burned magnesia but the main action of the iron oxide is 
^catalytic, hastening the formation of periclase. 

Dealing with the question of refra^ories for electric furnaces, 
insulators, etc., R. C. Purdy*' argues that most new requirements 
as regards refractory materials will be met by intelligent adaptation 
of materials in general use, probably by fusing them so that they 
attain complete chemical stability and constancy in volume. The 
report of a symposium on refractories for electric furnaces*® 
confirms Purdy’s statement, and indicates that the refractory 
materials from which choice is Ukely to be made are alundum, 
spinels, sillimanite, and zirconia. 

Othbb Rbfractomes. , 

The rcxrart of an investigation into the properties of refractory 
materials used in coke-oven construction is published by W. C. 
Hancock.** The scheme adopted is the 6Xaminati6n of specimens 
of coke-oven linings which have proved satisfactory in use and then 
the investigation of selected raw refractory materials of British 
origin likely to be of service. The special qualities required for 
matMEftls for coke-oven construction are enumerated ^d full 
details «,re given of chemical composition, mechanical properties, 
texture, abrasion, porosity, density, permeability, expansion, and 
the action of salty coals. The 'salts mainly responsible for action 
on coke-oven linings are sodium chloride and sodium sulphate, 
but these salts “kre partially removable from coal by washing. 
The result of coal washing and flux tests are reported. Another 
factor in the destruction of oven lining appears to be the deposition 
of carbon in the pores of ,the refractory fnaterial, arising from 
decomposition of methane or other hydrocarbons. 

L. P. Ross** ascribes the failure of certain blast-furnace stock-line 

*» Trans. Ger. Soc., 1918-1919, 18 , 516 ; J., 1920, 23tA. 

** Loc. cit, • • 

“ J. Amer. Oer. Soc., 1920, 8, 186 ; J., 1920, 490a. 

*“ J. Itid. Eng. Ohfm., 1919,11, 1151 ; J., 1920, 111a. 

*’ Qhem. and Met. Eng., 1920, 23, 169. 

*• Iron and Steel Inst., Carnegie Schol. Mems., 1920, 10 , 41 ; J., 1921, 116A.- 
*• Iron Age,.\920,2, 117. * 
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bricks to thQ deposition of carbon, but in this case produced from 
carbsn monoyide in the gas used as fuel by the action of iron oxide 
in the bricks. • • 

Silica refractories, according to W. J. Rees,®“ can now be manu¬ 
factured with physi(jal properties such as will make their successful 
use in coke oven practice a distinctijossibility. This is accomplished 
by combining the two factors of suitable grading and adequate 
burning. The same author in a further paper “ confirms the 
corrosion of bricks by soluble sal^s in coal, particularly sodium 
sulphate and chloride, ftrid considers the actions oocinring in 
detail. Corrosion by salt is more severe on fireclr;^ than on silica 
bricks, partly as a result of direct action and partly due to the 
fireclay bricks shrinking in use and so causing open joints which 
expose a greater area to attack. A suitable natural or artificial^ 
mixture of silica and firebrick may be obtained and will produce 
bricks which neither shrink nor expand. Reference is also made 
to the deposition of carbon in the pores of the bricks with the resul¬ 
tant production of the fusible ferrous silicate. H. V. Thompson” 
states that highly aluminous clays burnt so as to develop a large 
proportion of sillirnanite are much more resistant to the action of 
salt than ordinary fireclay, this statement agreeing with a similar 
one by Rees.'^‘ 

Turning to specialised W tractories, M. L. Hartmann, A. P. 
Sullivan, and D. E. AIlen‘® have determined the electrical resistivity 
at high temperatures of nine different commercial refractories. 
Bauxite bsioks, silica bricks with lime bond, coarse texture fireclay 
bricks'of grad^A quality, crystallised carborundum (refrax) bricks, 
and carborundum bricks containing 95% of “ earbofrax C ” give 
regular resistivity curves. The last mentioned bricks show a 
constant resistivity when held at a temperature of 1500° C., whilst 
“ earbofrax B ’ show a rapid decrease of resistivity with inerting 
time ortieating. Magnesia bricks give a marked differencejaetween 
the curves during heating and cooling and further show a constant 
resistivity between 1000° and 1150° C. The authors consider this 
indicative of a change in th<j physical structure of the magnesia. 
This peculiarity in the case of magnesia is only sh«vn in the heating 
curve. Marked difference is found between the heating and 
coolifig resistivity curves of natural zirconia with a permanent 
change shown on heating zirconia Jo 1200° C. Chrome bricks 
show low resistivities at all temperatures. A comprehensive table 
of resistivities at temperatures up to 1600° C. is given. M. L. 

“ Jv 1920, 197 t. 

“ Oas World, 1920, 72, Coking Sect., 9. 

“ Of. W. C. Hancock, toe. cit. 

“ Pottery Gazette, 1920, 45. 770. 

” Loc. cit, 

*• Trane. Amer. Eleotrochem. Soc., 1920, i j J., 1920, 690a. 
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Hartmann and 0. A. Hougen‘“ find that the least spalling (0 to 12%) 
occurs with carborundum and high-grade fireclay bricks. Bau;Bte, 
zirconia, and low-grade fireclay bricks show spalling from 43 to 65%, 
whilst chrome, siliea, and magnesia bricks are completely destroyed 
under similar conditions. Abrasion tests made by M. L. Hartmann 
and J. F. Kobler,” using a carbopmdum wheel for grinding under 
specified conditions, show very considerable variations in bricks of 
the same kind and oven frflm the same manufacturer. Carbor¬ 
undum, zirconia, and bauxite Ijrioks are most resistant and silica 
and higher grade firebricks least resistamirat ordinary temperatures. 
At 1360° C. a very similar order is obtained with a notable exception 
in the case of hiagncsia, whore the decroa,so in resistj^nce is v4l^ 
great whilst silica brick spalled and tests could not be made. 

H. E. Coley®* states that up to the present no sufficiently cheap 
process has been devised to allow of the use of pure zirconia in 
refractory bricks. The problem of plasticity has been largely 
solved and the shrinkage can be influenced by the addition of grog 
in the form of previously fired and ground zirconia ; vitrified grog 
was a source of w'eakness. Zirconia bricks can be produced and 
fired having a melting point of not less than 2300° C., a low 
coefficient of expansion, a low conductivity, a resistance to slags 
better than that of other refractories, a capacity to resist very 
great pressures when cold and a greater pressure than other refrac¬ 
tories when hot, and can be heated and cooled alternately and 
rapidly without deterioration. An account of various chemical 
processes for the preparation of zirconia, the preparation and 
properties of zirconium metal, and methods for analysis of zirconium 
ores is given by J. W. Harden and M. N. Rich*® in a summary of 
a report issued by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. E. W. Washburn 
and E. B. Libman*” have made an approximate determination of 
the melting point diagram of the system zirconia-sUica, and the 
estimated “ true ” melting points of various mixtures are' giVen. 
The results indicate that for use as a refractory up to 2560° 0. the 
presence of silica as an impurity in zirconia is not necessarily 
detrimental, since the addition of silicj, up to a 33% total eliminates 
its fluxing actioBw Such a refractory will have the properties of 
zirconium silicate but will be nearly as resistant to high temperatures 
as pure zirconia. Refractories of considerable strength, it W sug¬ 
gested, could possibly be made from powdered- zircon bonded with a 
mixture of zirconium hydroxide and silica in molecular proportions 
and fired in an electric furnace. 

“ Ibid., 1920, 349 ; J., 1920, 365a. 

■ "tibid., 1920, 355 ; ,^.,,1920, -SSSa. 

. *• Ghent. News, 1920,120, 7. 

' J.. lnd. Bng. Chmt., 1920,12, 651 ; J., 1920, 590a. 

■»" J. Amer. Ger. Soc., 1920, 8, 634 j J., 1920, 628a. 
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By Waltek Q. Hancock, B.A., F.I.Oj^ 

Fuel and Refractory Materials Department, Imperial College of 
, Science and Technology, London. 

Thou GH many valuable papers bearing on these subjects have , 
appeared, the volume of work published during the period under 
review has scarcely been as large as in the preceding year. This 
may be due in part to an accumulation of results, the publication 
■ i which was necessarily deferred till after the war, and possibly 
in part to the fact that many institutions which were temporarily 
engaged on various problems of national importance have now 
returned to their normal activities in education and training. 
It is, however, to be hoped thfit the channels of investigation which 
were opened up after 1914 wid bo kept open and extended in the 
future as a means of attaining improvements and more economical 
production during peace. 

. . Ceramics. 

Clays etc. —B. Wegseheider^ considers that in the constitutional 
formulae of kaolinitc and polysiUcates, the silicon atoms should 
be represented as joined through an oxygen atom and not directly 
with one another. In the latter case, the compounds are r'jdueing 
agents and are unstable. If the silicon atoms are united directly 
the oxygen atoms will be similarly united, a condition that also 
tends to instability. J. S. Laird And K. F. Gellcr* experimented 
with a view to re-hydrating fcalcined clays and found that those 
clays that had been dehydrated' at a moderate tsmperature (600°- 
700° C.) could be re-hydrated, preferably after wet-grinding, by 
being* heated in water, under pressure, to temperatures of 200°- 
270° C., for a sufficieitt length of time ,(8-48 hrs.). Clays that had 
been calcined at higher temperatures could only be re-hydraied 
much more slowly and incompletely. They suggest that on dehy- 
dratiop kaglinite forias an anhydride which can be re-hydrated, 
but is broken down on heating to higher temperatures owing to 
other reactions, such as the formation of sillimanite. 

* Z. EtelOrochem., 1919, 26, 352 ; J., 1920, 19a. 

* J. Amer. Cer. Hoc., 1919,2, 828 ; J., 1^20, 24a. 
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L. Bertrand and A. Languine® consider from the petrographic 
study of a number of clays that the view that the alkalis pi^sent 
are in the form of mica is incorrect. Tbs relative proportions of 
silica and alumina are not a definite guide as to whether a clay is 
“ fat ” or “ lean,” as many clays rich in the former are abnormally 
“ fat ” owing to the free silica being in a colloidal condition. In 
many oases also a high content of alumina was not accompanied by 
a high refractoriness, so thfct the chemical composition of a clay is 
not a criterion of its ceramic qualities. H. Chatlcy‘ has suggested 
the hypothesis that plasticity and t^je specific colloid properties 
of sub-divided matter, when the molecules of the fluid are also taken 
into account,*are due to molecular forces comparable with weight 
or other external agency. P. Rona and P. Gyorgy® foimd that 
nearly all of a number of organic electrolytes examined increase 
the velocity of sedimentation of kaolin. In homologous series the 
acceleration increases with the length of the chain and only com¬ 
pounds virtually insoluble in water exert no effect. 

*E. M. Firth, F. W. Hodkin, and W. E. S. Imner® found that a 
china clay of ordinary composition required 49’6% of water to 
bring it to a moulding consistency. On firing the colour changed 
from creamy white to a slight pink between 600° and 1100° C. but 
was dead white at 1200°. The fracture of pieces fired at 1400° 
showed a slight glaze which incredsed at 1500° and the colour 
became bluish white. The shrinkage remained below 5% up to 
1000° and then rapidly rose to 22% at 1500°. The porosity was 
60% at 600°, rose to a maximum of 56% at 900°, andAhen fell to 
2-4% at 1500° C. 

L. Bertrand and C. Boulanger’ recommend the use of carbon 
tetrachloride in place of water for the determination of porosity 
of ceramic materials. Owing to the low surface tension of the 
tetrachloride a paving tile, for example, can be saturated in about 
one-TRrtieth of the time that would be required if water wfere Used. 
For aeSmate work the saturated test-piece should be weighed in a 
light metal vessel to avoid losses due to rapid evaporation. A. S. 
Watts* has pointed out that the or^nary classification of clays as 
“ kaolins,” “ bail clays,” etc. is often very misleading, and with 
regard to many properties there is considerable overlapping. He 
has proposed a system of classification based on the ceramic qualities 
of the clays and selected the five properties, colour, shrinkage, 
bopding power, vitrificatiort, and fusion point, and each of these, 
except colour, is sub-divided into five groups, ranging from “low” 

» Comptes rend., 1919,169, 1171: J ., 1920, 110a. 

Trane. Cer. Soe.^ 1919,-20,19, 1. 

* Biochem. Zeite., 1920,106, 133 ; J., 1920, 722a. 

J. Soo. Olaes Tec^., 1920, 4, 264 ; J., 1920, 820a. 

LtfCeramique, 1920, 28, 77 ; J., 1920, 668a. 
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to “ high,” apcording to amount. H. G. Schureoht* has made a 
nium1»er of copiparative elutriation tests of American kaolins and 
English china and ball Ways, withaa modified Schulze apparatus. 
The paper describes the technique of elutriation and points out that 
distilled water shoul^ be used instead of tap water, the dissolved 
salts of which favour coagulation qjf fine particles which then settle 
oqt as apparently larger grains. Deflocculation of the elays is 
secured by the use of appropriate amoilnts of caustic soda and the 
loss of this, during elutriation, is repiedied by the introduction of 
dilute ammonia in the feed, water. Kaolins from Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Pennsylvania compared favourably with English 
china clays (jnd the great plasticity of ball clays is suggested as 
being due to the very high proportion of very fine grains. 

W. R. Ormandy*® gave a very interesting account of the electro- 
osmotic purification of clays, explaining the phenomena involved 
and the advantages that arc obtained by the process in enhancing 
the qualities of the products. J. S. Highfield,*^ in conjunction with 
Ormandy and Northall-Laiu-ie, dealt with the same subject mainly 
Irom the electrical standpoint, the lecture being illustrated by a 
number of well-chosen experiments and extremely fine photo¬ 
micrographs. J. Alexander** has subjected a number of clays to 
ultra-mici-oscopic examination and discussed the relationship 
between the characters thus revealed and the working properties 
of clay^, regarding the whole question from a colloid-chemical 
standpoint. Many clays, e.g., English china clay, contain many 
actively colloidal particles, and several contain iron salts and other 
diffusiUe produsts of the hydrolysis of clays which probably balance 
the defloooulating effect of the organic substances present. This 
paper also suggests a reference to one by A. B. Peck*® on the 
application of the polarising microscope to ceramics, which, though 
a very specialised study, has already afforded much iaformatigjv as 
to th% nature of silica bricks, Portland cement, etc., and is Ijjcely to 
play an increasingly important role in future investigations. 

Bodies etc. —F. H. Riddle** has investigated the effects produced 
in the manufacture and on the^ properties of porcelain by the intro¬ 
duction of small quantities of lime and magnesia, which, as is 
well known, reduce the temperature at which such bodies mature. 
Inciddhtally, it was found that fine grinding also caused earlier 
maturity and earlier overfiring. As magnesia lowers the tempera¬ 
ture at which ceramic bodies mature, A. Berge*® investigated its 

• Ibid., 1920, 3, 366 ; J., 1920, 572a. 

*« Trans. Oer. Soc., 1919.19, 18, 327 ; J., 1920, 234a. 
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use with the view of saving fuel, and concludes that it can be 
employed satisfactorily with that result. Riddle*® also investigated 
the relation of chemical composition to*- thermal expansion of 
porcelain. Bodies with a high clay conjtent showed a low thefmal 
expansion. Variations of the content of flint, -which naturally can 
only be small in such bodies, showed no decided lowering of the 
expansivity, but replacement of Aint by calcined kaolin, silliraanite, 
etc. has the effect of decreatog thermal expansion. J. W. Mellor*’ 
contributes a valuable paper Ojp the composition and the chemical 
changes ocourfing in bone china bodies. R. L. Johnson** deals 
with the question of grinding in jian or cylinder mills ; equally good 
bodies and wai-e can be made with either, but the cost of grinding 
a good quality flint to a fine degree is more, in the former than in the 
latter. He also deals with other points in the preparation of earthpn- 
'ware bodies, the plasticity of which must be developed as fully as 
possible. N. B. Davis** atlvocates the use of apatite in place of 
bone ash in bone china botlies as it is cheaper, but it was pointed 
out in the discussion on his paper that although excellent results 
arc obtained with articles of simple form, difficulties are encountered 
on the manufacturing scale, due to deformation etc. H. V. 
Thompson-*” found that of the four lead borates enumerated by 
Ab.'gg, only the triborate and the metaborate have definite chemical 
compositions. 

In addition to the paper by Berge, already referred ^to, the 
necessity of economising fuel in Germany is also suggested by a 
paper by T. Hertwig,®* who considers that in future porcelains 
maturing at cone 7-9 will be extensively used. H» asserts that all 
German hard porcelains may be biscuit fired at cone 9, when finely 
ground, though if the grinding is too fine the glaze is apt to craze. 
In the soft French porcelains the ratio of clay to quartz is less 
important than in the harder German product, and the slight bluish 
tinge iij porcelains fired at cone 7-9 when quartz is used dWappears, 
according to Hertwig, when flint is substituted. R. L. Clare and 
F. Albery*® have investigated l^he effect of variation in the size of 
grog used in terra cotta bodies. Thq results obtained show that the 
grog must be carefully controlled in order to secure uniformity in 
the finished ware, and the authors suggest that instead of grog 
being obtained haphazard, it would probably be worth the extra 
cost if it were prepared at some central placit, from which a terra 
cotta mahufacturer could obtain a supply of uniform material most 

** J. Amer. Cer. Soc.^ 1919, 2,*804 ; J*., 1920, 24a. 

** Tram. Cer. Soc., 1918-19, 18, 497 ; J., 1920, 23f;A. 
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suited to his particular needs. Whether such a scheme would be 
applioat)le in this country might be worth consideration. H. E. 
Davis “ has also investigat#d the size oi grain of grog and concludes 
that in order to ensure good,strength in both the green and fired 
ware, the grog should contain rather a large amount of fine material, 
i.e., roughly up to about 0'4 mm. (Jiameter in these trials. Fine 
material is also desirable in such bodies if they are to be, slip-coated, 
as with it a close-fitting smooth-surfaced* coating can be obtained. 
H. Wilson^'' in a study of terra cotta slips emphasises the view that 
the grain size and the protfr>rtioning of grog sizes 'are. of great 
importance in securing satisfactory vitreous slips. Apart from the 
compo.sition of^the slip, the shape of the particles is ol Importance 
and would, according to the author, include a study of magnesium 
and jnagnesium-aluminium silicates, as represented by asbestos, 
steatite, etc. M. E. Gates advocates the use of barium hydroxide 
in place of the carbonate for the prevention of scum on terra cotta 
bodies and describes a mechanical device for supplying the solution 
in manufacture. 

A. Heath and A. Leese-' have studied the effect of lime in earthen¬ 
ware bodies. They review some of the earlier papers on the, subject, 
and from their own experiments they are of opinion that satisfactory 
results can be obtained both as regards body and glaze, even when 
linn^ replaces Cornish stone whof- iy. H. S. Newmanhas continued 
his previous work on the contraction of mixtures of ball clay, china 
clay, stone, and flint. He finds that when fired to cone 016, most 
of the test-pieces showed an expansion beyond the dry length. 
When tlv' ratio of stone to flint falls below 3 : 2, the replacement of 
ball clay by china clay increases the contraction, but when that 
ratio is passed the reverse action takes place at core 1« and at 
cones 6a and 8 the ratio of stone to flint must be. below 2 : 3 before 
this reverse actio.'i occurs. The maximum contraction occurred with 
a mixtiii? that contained no ball clay. B. J. Allen®* has gjven a 
valuable account of the casting of heavy ware and the use of pres.sure 
and vacuum in the process. V. S.,Schory®" has shown that the 
viscosity of a slip may vary a(jcording to the method of its pre¬ 
paration. Blunged slips with the lowest alkali o«itent give the 
firmest casts as alkali may cause many troubles with the moulds 
and al^ with the dried and fired wares. A. Granger *" gives a short 
historical survey of tbc development of the tunnel kiln. I. E 
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Sproat and D. Allbright ” give their experience of worjdng a Dressier 
tunnel oven, and pay a high tribute to its efficiency, both as regards 
the uniformity of the produdis and the ^reduction effected in the 
cost of firing. C. B. Harrop'® briefly reviews the advantages of 
tunnel kilns, which are also regarded from a; rather different point 
of view by S. Trood,®® and G. Brain describes the working of the 
first of these ovens installed in America. In connexion with 
processes of manufacture,‘H. Spurrier®® contributes an interesting 
paper on pug mill control, in which he points out that pugging tends 
to cause segregation of flint and spab, forcing them through the 
plastic clay towards the wall of the mill. He has devised an 
apparatus for determining the pressure in pug mills and studied the 
distribution of occluded air in a plastic body. L. G. Hill,®® supple¬ 
menting a paper read in 1914, recommends the Griffin mill in place 
of a ball mill, and also lays stress on the advantages of obtaining 
angular particles as a result of grinding. B. J. Allen®’ gives an 
interesting paper on the drying of ceramic articles, especially keeping 
in view the control of humidity and temperature, and their 
importance in drying generally. 

A. W. S. Odelberg®* contributes a useful paper on some new 
appliances in potting, which include electrical railways for drawing 
ovens, the jolleying of square dishes, plate making machinery, and 
also the employment of elutriation lor controlling the fineness of 
ground materials. # 

Olazes and Enamels. —L. Petrik®® gives some notes on lead glazes, 
with a lead solubility of less than 1%, and leadless frits,‘and suggests 
that standard frits could be prepar^ on a large schle at ledJd works 
more cheaply than by the potters themselves. G. Hoinstein*® 
states that the yellow colour of glazes containing lead, alumina, and 
silica which are unsuitable for ivory and white ware, may be over- 
coqi& by replacing, say 0’25 equivalent of lead oxide (qr pjore if 
boric *cid is present) by any other metallic oxide such as zinc or 
magnesium oxide. E. 0. Hill," in experiments on Bristol glazes, 
find^ that tin oxide increases the whiteness, but if more than 7% 
is present it causes crawling and tracks. Tin oxide and barium 
carbonate redtfCb the fusibility of a glaze, and magnesium oxide also 
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makes it more refractory. From a series of experiments, E. H. 
Mintcyi" finds that zinc oxide is useful in terra cotta and porcelain 
glazes. Stanmc oxide and barium ojdde increase the opacity more 
than clay, and arsenic oxidg is nearly as efficient as stannic oxide. 
Zirconium oxide is perhaps the best substitute for stannic oxide, 
but its employment would have, to depend on the price. G. 
Blumenthal" concludes that the slight solubility in water shown by 
a number of commercial boric acid frits ts due to the fact that they 
have not been completely melted. 

J. D. Whitmer“ has investigated the production‘of bluish and 
greenish-grey colours in glazes by the use of nickel aed magnesium 
oxides. R. Berg** found that a glaze that had been in use for 
earthenware when applied to wall tiles showed “ blinding ” or 
devitrification especially near the edges. The defect was found to 
be due to absorption of part of the glaze by the body, and was 
remedied by increasing the viscosity of the glaze by adding zinc 
oxide. The slight opacity produced could be overcome by increasing 
the proportion of lime and potash or the total EO oxides. F. B. 
Ortman** has studied the eomposition of kiln gases and their effect 
on terra cotta glazes. Sulphm* is perhaps the worst enemy in the 
gases, and the author concludes that the utmost ventilation of the 
kiln and flues must be maintained consistent with attainment of 
sufficient heating efiect. R. E.’ Danielson" recommends, in addition 
to the psual methods of cleansing sheet iron and steel before 
enamelling, the employment of boiling solutions of sodium hydroxide 
or carbonata, especially with the aid of an electric current, in order 
to remcwe grease. Solvents such as naphtha etc. are not suitable, 
as they leave a thin film of grease on the sheet. For heavy sheets 
sand-blasting can bo used. Electrolytic pickhng in di’ute sulphmic 
acid is said to be quicker and cheaper than simple acid pickling, 
and the sheets should always be rinsed with alkali to emure neutralis¬ 
ation "of "any acid and immediately dried at 150°-230'’0. J? B. 
Shaw*" has examined a defect in enamelled ware known as fish- 
sealing,” which consists of small pits formed, by specks of the 
ground-coat enamel jumping qff. It is distinct from blistering, 
due to impurities rolled into the steel, and from,fitting, due to 
rusting of the metal. ' The author believes that the defect is chiefly 
due to* the preparation, application, and burning of the enamel, 
which should not contain too large an amount of finely ground 
material. C. Treischel** has called attention to a form of Blistering 
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in which the enamel splits off in aggregates of sm^ll blisters or in 
rows or striations. He considers it due to hydrogep liberated from 
sheets that have been pickled in 10 % Ciydroohloric acid. K the 
strength of the acid is reduced to 3% no blistering occurs, and the 
sheets should bo brushed before washing in order to remove the 
scale. Further work on the fiction of acids on enamels has been 
published, “ the acid in this case being citric, and it is found .that 
the extent of the action Pf the acid is -very nearly related to the 
discoloration produced on t|^e etched portions of the vessels when 
treated with a dilute solution of malachite green. 11. D. Landrum 
and L. J. Frost “ have experimented with enamels containing 
titanium oilide as an opacifying agent. An excesp of the oxide 
prevents the enamel remaining in suspension properly and should 
not bo used in a ground coat as it destroys the cobalt blue and 
lowers the melting point and affects the adhesion of the enamel. 

Building Matehials. 

Cemenls etc. —K. Endell“ has examined the ternary system, 
CaO-SiOa-AUOs, to determino the limits within which compounds 
are formed that are capable of hydraulic setting. Good (ioment 
clinkers were found to contain the following compounds which have 
been identified mineralogioal'y:—OaO.AljOa, the group of ortho- 
silicates 2 Ca 0 ,Si 02 , and SCaO.fiAljOj. The compounds SCaO.AljO, 
and 2 Ca 0 ,Al 20 „,Si 02 , do not form cements, and it is also stated 
that the compressive strengths of the products depend on the 
alumina content. J. C. Witt®’ has critically surveyed the methods 
of determining the calcium carbonate in the raw materials for 
Portland cement and discussed the various errors due to the nature 
of the constituents, and to the different apparatus and methods 
adopted. As tricalcium aluminate and tricaldum silicate are 
responsible for the changes in Portland cement known asdha initial 
and flnal set, A. J. Phillips®’ made a careful study of the behaviour 
of the amorphous aluminate with large and small quantities of 
water and in the presence <5f salts. He found that with large 
amounts of water the tricalcium 'aluminate formed a suspension 
containing smSU amounts of coarsely dispersed and molecularly 
dispersed material. It is coagulated not by heat but by freezing, 
and has a great capacity for the adsorption of ions and undissociated 
salts and resembles the sols formed from F 02 O 3 , AljOj, and OjO, 
With smaller amounts of water, compaiable with those used ir 
cement pastes, the aluminate is converted into and remains a gel 
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at least during the first 24 hours after mixing. R. Nacken*® has 
found that p making Portland cement from Riidersdorf raw 
materials a strong exothermic reaction occurs between 1200 ° and 
1300° C. followed by an eadothermic reaction which accompanies 
sintering. With puip materials free from MgO, SOj, etc. the exo¬ 
thermic reaction is most strongly .marked at 1350° C. F. Killig‘* 
determined by a calorimeter the heat evolved during the setting of 
cement; judging from a number of sfftnples tested this determin¬ 
ation appears to be more satisfactor-y for the purpose than the use 
of the Vioat needle. J. Babmann” has called attention to the fact 
that when calcium cyanaraidc is decomposed into ca'^'inm carbonate 
and ammonig, a sludge is left in the autoclave which tonsists largely 
of lime and free carbon, and has a high loss on ignition. When this 
is Tuixod with the calculated amount of dry clay and calcined to a 
white heat, it yields a cement with the properties and approximate 
composition of Portland cement. J. C. Witt*^® made additions of 
gypsum to cement and also to clinker and noted how the physical 
luoperties, notably the time of setting, were affected by the alter¬ 
ation in the amount of SO 3 . When the gypsum was added to the 
cement the time of setting appeared to be unaffected by the SOs 
content, but in the case of the addition to the clinker the results 
were very irregular. Exposure of the cement to air was also very 
variable and was independer.t. of the SO, content. Addition of 
lime 11 ^ to 2 % to a cement with an SO 3 content of about 2 % 
increased the time of setting, but this was independent of the SO 3 
content. A. Guttmann®* found that addition of raw gypsum or 
calcium chlorid* caused Portland, iron-Portland, and blast-furnace 
cements to swell, so that the natural shrinkage is masked, or only 
occurs after a long time. I). A. Abrams'" has recordt d a number of 
experiments on the effect of fineness of cement on the qualities of 
the concrete in.iuo from it. Briefly, for a given cemei-t, the strength 
of thU ■ Snerete increased with the fineness, for all proportion^ the 
mixture, for all consistencies of the wet mixture, qualities of the 
aggregate and ages of the concrotq, but these qualities vary with 
different cements. Fineness bfts a greater effect on the strength of 
concrete when a small proportion of cement is used,, but the effect 
decreases with the ago of the concrete. The density of the concrete 
and its expansion or contraction imder water or in air are not 
dependent on the fineness of the cement. With mixtures containing 
the normal 20-25% of cement, the strength increases Shout 1% 
for an increase of 1 % in the cement content and this effect was more 
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marked in mixtures poor in cement. As the strength of concrete 
varies inversely as the amount of water used, a stronger concrete 
that works quite as easily can be obtaifted if a larger,amount of 
cement is employed. D. A. Abrams'* has also recorded tests, 
extending over a period of 2 years, of the effect of storage of cement 
under varying conditions. Copipressive tests of the concrete and 
mortar showed that deterioration occurred chiefly during J;he 
first 3 months, and at the*end of 2 years amounted to 40%. The 
duration of storage seems ?pore important than the conditions, 
provided direct access of moisture ia"avoided. Storage is said to 
prolong the time of initial and final setting and only slightly affects 
the consistehey, and the deterioration seems to Ije due to the 
absorption of atmospheric moisture. E. H. Lewis" has pointed 
out that whilst most blast-furnace slags can be used for the manu¬ 
facture of Portland cement, only some are suitable for addition, 
before grinding, to Portland cement clinker for making the so-called 
“ iron ” cement. There is no relation between the suitability of 
slags for this purpose, or for use as an aggregate, and the suitability 
for manufacturing cement. The author also advocates that 
cements made from slags other than blast-furnace slags should be 
distinguished from cements made from blast-furnace slag, as the 
former often contain an excess of sulphur and are of poor quality. 
P. C. Lea" has found that the breaking strength of steel used for 
reinforcing concrete is reduced to 7 tons per sq. in. it heated ^lo about 
640° C., so that concrete beams cannot be expected to stand very 
long if subjected to such a temperature for any length of time. 
Further, tests made on concrete cylinders and on ocment briquettes 
and cubes indicated that the usual thickness of cement employed 
does not afford sufficient heat insulation to prevent the steel from 
attaining that temperature, if the structure is exposed to a fierce 
fire^or several hours. I. Hiroi" has published' an accoimt of 
experipents on Portland cement and hydrauUc lime that Khvlj been 
going on for 20 years, bearing mainly on the resistance to the action 
of sea-water. Where sound cepient was used, no case of decompo¬ 
sition of the cement by the chemical action of sea-water was found. 
“ Neat ” oema»t briquettes attained their maximum strength in 
less than a year, and though they rapidly became weaker to ten¬ 
sion, they remained intact and even showed increased oompfressive 
strength. A series of crushing strengths*- of mortar briquettes, 
made wich “ standard,” coarse beach, and fine sand (passed 
through a sieve of 220 meshes per sq. cm.) showed the 
superiority of the coarser grades of sand for this purpose. The use 
of (Volcanic ashes in .mortar is of no advantage in air, but in sea 
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water considerably increased strength was obtained with properly 
prop<}rtioned mixtures of suitable ash, cement, and sand. The 
experiments also confijmed the beneficial effects of ramming 
mortar and concrete instead of pouring; the benefit is not due 
merely to the diminished amount of water required in the case of 
ramming, for the water content doeg not appear to have any ultimate 
e|[ect on the strength. F. Ferrari*® points out that puzzuolana and 
similar materials when added to mijttures of Portland cement 
and sand tend to eounteraet the excessive basicity of hydrated 
calcareous cements of the Portland type, and considers that the 
permeability of set cements to dissolved salts m- st be ascribed to 
the basicity. Although mixtures of Portland cement and puzzuo¬ 
lana, which are often rich in calcium aluminates, do not resist the 
actipn of sea water, mixtures of these materials with sand can be 
made in such a way that the lime formed on hydration is fixed by 
the puzzuolana and sand and these products are practically imper¬ 
meable to dissolved salts and are stronger than Portland cement. 

H. Burchartz** has published the final results of a series of tesfs, 
extending over a period of five years, on the suitability of blast¬ 
furnace slags for making concrete. As no alteration occurred in 
the slags after storage for five years, nor in the concrete after 
two years, it is assumed that slags can be relied upon to yield as 
good results as gravel. In connexion with the stability of slags, 
K. Endell has examined microscopically thin sections of a number 
of samples. A number of mineralogical constituents were identified. 
The stability of slags appears to bo more dependent on these and on 
general, physical structure than on chemical composition. The 
stability of fresh slags may apparently be predicted with a fair 
degree of certainty from such micropetrographic methods. It is 
also stated that slags that show no obvious signs of disintegration 
after the lapse of six weeks may safely be used as aggregi^t^for 
con(; Stef , 

With regard to another material, boiler-clinker, for use as an 
aggregate for concrete, Nitzsche*® cpnsiders that it should have a 
volume weight, when loosely ^led, of 0'72 and a sp. gr. of 2'15, 
and points out that it is advisable to control tb^wproportion of 
sulphates and ferrous oxide in order to avoid unburnt material. 
P. H. •Fuller®' has recorded the results of experiments on clays, 
tired for the purpose ot yielding a light vesicular mass suitable for 
concrete' aggregate. Rapid firing, under reducing conditfbns, in a 
rotary kiln is the process advocated ; clays and shales that “ over¬ 
fire ” easily are most useful raw materials. The method of testing 
Oiom. Chtm. Ind. Appl, 1920, 2, 238 ; J., 1920»82U. 

•" Stahl u. Risen, 1920, 40, 814 ; J., 1920, S73a. 

" Ibid., 1920, 40, 213, 268 ; J., 1920, 297a. 

•* Zement, 1920, 9, 146, 152, 158, 196 ; J., 1920, 673-. 

“ J. Amer. Cer. Soc., 1920, 8, 266 ; J., 19*), 491a. 
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was to grind, pug, and mould the material into 2-in, cubes, which 
were fired to a temperature of 1376° C. in 6 hrs., trial pieoea<beii^ 
withdrawn every half-hour. 'The structure of the specimens is 
noted and any which fail to float in a salt solution of sp. gr. 1‘1 or 
which have a dense external shell and enclose large cavities are 
considered unsuitable. D. A. Abrams’" has carried out tests on 
the effect of tamping, vibration, and jigging on concrete that has 
to be forced into intricate ‘moulds, or where reinforcement is used, 
and finds that these are of value for the purpose, provided they are 
applied before completion of the mouTding, or before the concrete 
sets, but otherwise they are harmftd. Tamping etc. has the effect 
of reducing tlie strength of concrete, but has the advantages that the 
concrete can be placed in position with greater certainty, a coarser 
aggregate can be used, and consequently less water, so thah the 
mass can be worked drier. The United States Bureau of Standards 
has issued a Report”on bituminous coatings for rendering concrete 
surfaces acid-proof. The coatings are classified as paints, enamels, 
or mastics. The paints consist of bitumen or coal-tar pitch, thinned 
with a solvent; enamels are mixtures of bitumen of high melting- 
point thoroughly incorporated with finely-divided silicious filler, 
and mastics are mixtures of hard asphalt, finely powdered silicious 
filler, and properly graded coarse sand or aggregate. A priming 
coat of bitumen, thiimed, is applied and when it has dried to a tacky 
condition the mastic is applied hot. Several layers should be spread 
over the clean surface until a thickness of about 1 inch is obtained. 

V. Kohlsohfltter and G. Walther’" have made an experimental 
study of the hydration of lime in support of their theory of the 
colloidal state. The slaking of lime up to true solution comprises 
several stages, resulting in the formation of (1) calcium hydroxide, 
(2) hydrat^ forms of the hydroxide, (3) lime cream, a non-settling 
su^nsion, (4) milk of lime, a colloidal suspension of lime in the 
saturqj;ed solution, and (5) lime water, a true solution. No very 
definite conclusions could be drawn from the experiments, but they 
do confirm the practical experiences that the structure of the 
material from which the lime is matie has a great influence on the 
slaking poweri, on the character of the lime cream, and on the 
hardening properties of the mortar. F. Hartner” has experimented 
with anhyi-ite for use as mortar and states that if the material is 
ground to pass a sieve of ^000 meshes per^sq. cm., or if 1-3% of 
lime or Portland cement be added to coarser ground material, 
anhydrite which ordinarily is too slow, sets in a few hours. Results 

Structural Material^ Bes, Lab., Lewie Inst., Chicago, Bull. 3 ; J., 1920, 
112a. 

” Ghem. and Met, Eng., 1920, 23, 287 ; J., 1920, 664a. 

« H. Elehtrochem., 1919, 26, 169 ; J., 1920, 26a. 

'*■•2. angew. Chem., 1920, 88,cl76 ; J., 1920, 573a. 
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of tensile strei^gth and resistance tests are given for anhydrite alone 
and ako admitted with lime and Portland cement, and it is claimed 
that the fuel consumptiofl in the cas2 of anhydrite-mortar is about 
6-10%, but for lime it amounts to about 20-30%, for gypsum about 
15-30%, and for Portland cement about 40-60%, and also that the 
losses in manufactm-e are negligible,which is not the case with Ume, 
gypsum, and Portland cement. 

G. R. Thompson” in discussing the *old problem of the use of 
straw by the Israelites in making bricks in Egypt, expresses the 
opinion that the straw was ihcrely chopped and used fo prevent the 
clay from sticking to the hand of the worker, or to (he ground during 
drying when, moulded. The composition of some bricks of 
undoubted Jewish origin closely resembled that of the Nile mud, 
andmo trace of straw was found in them. R. Malfait states that 
granulated slag contains usually an excessive amount of water, 
which can be reduced to about 6-12% by storage under cover for a 
month, when the slag can be easily ground. The water still 
remaining effects the hydration of the calcium silicate, which forins 
the chief binding agent in the bricks, but any surplus water causes 
disintegration. Although slag bricks are less porous than those 
made of clay, they shoiUd nov be used in positions where they will 
come in contact with sea watey. A. Guttmann’® has given details 
of the Schol process for malmg a light-weight artificial stone from 
blast-fmjnace slag. This should contain 35-38% SiOj and not less 
than 44-47% CaO. The light spongy material is obtained by 
projecting the molten mass into a limited amount of water. It is 
crushed? sifted, amd mixed with quicklime and the articles hardened 
by steam heat. 

Krohnke ” has discussed the relation of natural rock asphalt to 
the artificial product obtained by the Zimmer process. The natural 
stone can be coiupressed to a hard mass ; if heated tu 120°^^ it 
crumffles to a brown powder which can be compressed to a rqass of 
even higher density, but loses this property if heated above 150° C. 
The artificial products are mixtures of bitumen and finely powdered 
mineral matter. Zimmer considers that the mineral matter in the 
lattual product is chemically combined by means at sulphonated 
icids present, and it is suggested that the artificial product is 
iuperio'r on account of its higher dropping point and its lower 
solidifying point. L. Pf Hawley and 0. Kress’* have experimented 
so ascertain if the recovery of pitch from waste roofing felt is 
wacticable on a commercial scale. About 50-60% of pitch was 
■ecovered from the material by extraction three times with gasoline, 
Ancdyat, 1920, 44, 403 ; J., 1920, 65a. 

Ue«. Mat. Construction et Tmv. Publ., 1919, 123, 336 ; J., 1920, 192a. 

’• Stahl u. Eisen, 1920, 40, 326 ; J., 1920, 298a. 

" Chetn-ZeiL, 1920, 44, 263 ; J., 1920, 336a. 

” Paper, 1920, 27, 18 : J.. 1920, 821a. 
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and on a works scale four extractions with 350 gallons of solvent to 
1 ton of waste should give about the same result. ^ 

D. W. Kessler’* has givenvery fulhaceount of a number of 
physical and chemical tests of oommesreial marbles of the United 
States which should form a useful addition .to our knowledge of 
the applicability of marble for yonstruotionaf purposes. 

F. Moll*" has given a short history of the use of inorganic salts for 
preserving wood and the Work of Wolman who introduced the use 
of salts of organic acids and r^'duced the temperature of treatment. 
In present practice, sodium fluoride ii^dargely employed, and when 
water-soluble organic compounds are also used, these are fixed by 
some chromiVim salt. With regard to sodium fluoride, H. Uevaux 
and H. Bouygu(!s"‘ point out that although an efficient antiseptic 
against certain organisms, it is useless for injection into railway 
sleepers, for example, as these are exposed to water and the salt is 
rapidly dissolved away by rain. R. Falok** prepared pure cultures 
of \vood-dc.stToying fungi and added them to woods impregnated 
with various preservatives, and found that only strong preservatives, 
such as sodium fluoride, dinitrophenol, etc., in high concentration, 
were really effective. Copper hydroxide, a favourite spray for 
plants, is of no use in preserving wood. Ho also recommends a 
10% “ resinol-limo ” or “ resinol-magnesia ” as a spray liquid. 
E. Bateman** has called attention to the fact that the analysis of a 
wood treated with an inorganic salt as preservative seldom shows 
the same amount of salt absorbed as that calculated 6'om the 
increase of weight of the wood after treatment, and, concordant 
results are obtained only when perfectly dry wood is treated. There 
is no reason to suppose .that any chemical combination occurs 
between the wood and the solution of the usual inorganic salts 
employed as preservatives. 

E. Bateman®* has also pointed out that a definite relation exists 
beween the absolute viscosity of creosote and its penetrfsiica into 
wood. In addition to viscosity the factors affecting penetration 
are time of treatment, pressure during application, and variations 
in the wood, but the effects of clpwiges in these factors are not 
known. 

’• U.S, Bureau oj Standards, Tech, Paper 123; J., 1920, I 12a. 

*" Z. anyew. Chem., 1920, 33, 39 ; J., 1920, 23(1a. ' 

*‘ Comptes rend., 1920, 170, 1006 ; J., 1920, 408a. 

** Z. atigew. Botanik, 1919, 11 ; J., 1920, 171a. 

** Ghem. and Met. Eng., 1920, 22, .57 ; J., 1920, 193a. 

*• Ibid., 1920, 22, 359 ; J., 1920, 330a. 



IRON AND J^TEEL. 

By J. H. Anorbw, D.So., 

Professor of Metallurgy, The Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 

The year l!l20 has boon one of anxiety for the majority of iron 
and stool manufacturers. With tho advent of peace, the whole 
trade has undergone a transformation, for, whereas during the 
war special steels such as nickel and nickel-chrome steels were 
in great demand, requests for such material have been reduced 
to a minimum. The demand for carbon steels, especially for 
the shi])ping industry, has been good, in some cases greater than 
the supply, but there are signs of a falling off in this, due to the 
cancelling of many contracts and decreased production of shipping 
vessels. 

The supply of foundry .jife, from all accounts, is below that 
required, with the resulting shortage of castings. New furnaces 
have, h*owcver, n-cently been put under blast in many districts, 
thereby improving the outlook in this direction. 

The .third qqarter of the year has shown an improvement in 
both exported and imported material,' imjrorts from Belgium 
having j>articularly increased, especially in the matter of tool 
steel, this being on account of the lower price asked, compared 
with British brms. 

Pr«d»ction in all Kuro))ean countries has far from reaefied 
prc-w'ar levels, tho trade in France being in a particularly unstable 
condition, whilst that of Italy miipr bo duly pronounced as bad. 
Germany is suffering from sbprtage of coal, but notwithstanding 
this, appears to bo employing great efiorts to restqjp the industry 
to its normal state. 

New' blast furnaces are to be erected in Holland, this being part 
of a larger scheme.^ , 

The countries in w'hich progress seertis to be greatest %re those 
in which the industry has been newly established, British Columbia 
and Australia paying particular attention to the industry, whilst 
tho possibility of Switzerland becoming an ^ron smelting country 
on a small scale does not seem to be far remote.® 

* Iron and Coal Trade i?ey., 1920. 

* Ibid.f October 15, 1920. 

* Ibid., October 15, 1920. 
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Aiaierican competition has not been quite so keen as jras expfecte(i, 
although numerous accounts indicate that American prices are 
lower than British. <■ ' 

The cause for this instability of trade is not far to seek; it lies 
in the main with the questions of labour aind prices. The dis¬ 
interestedness of manufactures in the technical application of 
scientific work does not improve matters, the old idea of economy, 
involving depletion of atan, having replaced the more modem 
ideas of increased efficiency nnd the introduction of ])rogressive 
methods. ‘ ■“ 

Iron Ores. 

An interesting account of th" utilisation of titahiferous iron 
ore in New Zealand is given by J. A. Heskott.'' The ore in 
question is the Taranaki iron sand containing 67-3% of iron, 
which exists in the ore in the form of FeO and FcjO,, ueing 
essentially of a magnetic nature. The gangue being practically 
fr6e, magnetic concentration can be resorted to. The method of 
smelting employed was to powder the ore, along with coal, briquette, 
carbonise the block, and smelt the mixture in a small blast furnace 
using a pipe stove. The pig formed contained about 3-59% C, 
1-60% S, 0-63% Ti, 0-51% P, and 0-45% Mn. The slags were 
found to be fluid, and no trouble drose in handling them. 

An account of the smelting of these ores is also given by 
V. W. Aubel.* 

Blast Furnace Practice. , 

Blast furnace practice has been well supplied'with literature 
this year, no less than five papers having been read before the 
Iron and Steel Institute within six months. Dealing with the 
chemical and thermal conditions in blast fuTnaoe practice, 
H. *8. Wright* points out the insufficiency of the heat evolved by 
chemichl reaction in a blast furnace, to supply the necessary heat, 
for smelting. After considering in some detail the relative possible 
amounts of carbon monoxide'and dioxide under different con¬ 
ditions, the author sums up the combustion of the fuel as follows : 
(a) Chemical reactions render it possible for not exceeding 5-8 
cwt. of carbon as carbon monoxide to be further burned to carbon 
dioxide. (6) Chemical reactions involved in the decomposition ' 
of carbon- dioxide from material, and in the process of direct 
reduction of metallic oxide or metalloids, form carbon monoxide 
without air being necessary, (c) The combustion of carbon, at 
thq tuyeres by air, and by oxygen from the moisture it centains, 
is, apart from the use of hot blast, the only other means available 

* and Steellmt., 1920, 61, 201 ; J., 1920, 461a. 

i Bull. Atner. Inst. Min. Eng.^ 1919, 2081. 

Iron and Steel Inst.^ 1920,*61, 179 ; 1920» 410a. 
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of making gopd any heat required after the aboTe reaotiona have 
been fully cajyied out. He also points out the importance of the 
factor relating to the Aducibility *of the ore, giving figures of 
reducibility of 90 in the case of calcined Cleveland ironstone, com¬ 
pared with 19 in the pase of magnetite. The influence of the time 
factor (i.e., time taken for charge t<j descend), impurities in ore, etc., 
ase also dealt with, and their effect upon the coke consumption 
considered. The author becomes paAicularly interesting when 
he deals with the question of slag, <etating that a new theory is 
required in order to plaoe*.the slag question on a* new footing. 
One would judge from statements made, that the author was 
unacquainted with the important work of Eankin and Wright,’ 
and of Feild and Boyster,* the former by working out the complete 
ternary system lime-alumina-silica, and the latter through their 
invaluable experiments giving exhaustive data relating to the 
viscosity of slag over wide ranges of temperature and composition, 
have erected a monumental guide to blast-fumacemen. 

F. Clements® wisely advocated the maintaining of a chemical 
balance in blast-furnace practice. He gives very complete figures 
relating to the heat and chemical balance of furnaces, and concludes 
that the total carbon consumed is proportional to the area of the 
bosh, the rate of making iron, being naturally proportional to the 
same factor. lirawings are given of a furnace and a layout of a 
unit capable of an average output of 250 tons per day, from a 
burden giving a pig yield of 30 %. Although Johnson’s book on 
“ Principles* Operations, and Products of the Blast Furnace,” is 
referred to in the bibliography at the end of the paper, but little 
attention seems to have been given to the contents of that book, 
no comments being made upon the method of calculating thermal 
efficiency advocated by the latter writer. Johnson, it will be 
recalled^ suggests two thermal equations to represent the tjwe 
conditions of a blast furnace, one for the hearth and one for the 
shaft. He also works on the basis of a critical slag temperature, 
and points out the application of tli^ second law of thermodynamics 
to blast-furnace reactions, shewing that what really matters is 
not so much the quantity of heat, but rather the intesasity. 

It 4 a pity that British blast-fumacemen do not pay more 
attention to American work and American practice, not so much 
with a view to copying, but rather far the purpose of .selecting 
what might be readily applied in this country. Every fumaceman 
should read Johnson’s book and the papers by Bankin and Wright, 
and Feild and Boyster cited {loc. cit.). 

C. H. Bidsdale’s paper on the valuation of dres and iron-making 

’ Amer. J. Sci., 1915, 89. 1. 

® U.S. Bur. Mines, Tech. Papers 187, 189 ; cf. J., 1918, 246a, 648a. 

* J, Jron and Steel Inst.^ 1920, $1, 126 ; J,f 1920, 410a, 
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material,’® forms a happy link between the two contributions just 
dealt with. The author suggests that ores should, be purchased 
at their not value, based upon Icientilic calculation. Obviously the 
value of an ore depends upon the amount of iron that can be got 
from it, and also on the expenditure involved ifi its extraction. The 
author deals separately with the various impurities that usually 
exist in the ore, considering these from the standpoint of their 
valuation. 

W. W. Hollings” in a short paper on the variations in the heat 
supplied to the blast furnace, and their effect on the fuel consump¬ 
tion, gives r^jasons for concluding that it would not pay to dry 
the blast in countries with low average air moistuBC, whilst the 
addition of excess oxygen to the blast is not likely to result in any 
appreciable saving. < 

A. McWilliara gives an interesting account of Indian iron 
making at Mirjati Chota Nagpur. 

. A. Hutchinson and E. Bury ” describe the process of rough¬ 
cleaning of blast furnace gas at Skinningrove by the Lodge electro¬ 
static process, and to judge from their results the process has every 
promise of success. With the use of but 80-8.5% of the electrostatic 
plant they have already succeeded in reducing the dust in the 
gas from 6-6 grams per cb. m. to 0;8-lT g. The results of their 
tests seem to show a distinct saving, not only due to the potassium 
chloride collected, but also due to a lowering of gas conswmption 
and cost of cleaning of stoves etc. 

A question closely allied to gas cleaning is removal of flue dust, 
and ro-smeltiiig it. R. W. H. Atcherson ” deals with the question 
of blast furnace flue dust at some length. He states that a decrease 
in flue dust may be effected (1) by properly grading and mixing 
the ore, (2) by providing ample gas areas in the furnace top and 
douaicomers, thereby lessening the velocity of the current, (3) 
by using hard grade coke, and high grade fluxing material. 

The blowing engines would appear to have a considerable bearing 
on the matter ; for instance with a turbine blower the current of 
air is less oscillating than is usually® the case with a recriprocating 
type, and it iS-ihis variation in delivery, rather than the velocity, 
that increases the proportion of fume carried up. By allowing the 
fume to weather, thereby washing out much of the coke dust, it 
has bccopie possible to re-fharge the (^ailjonised fume into the 
furnaces again, with success. 

A. Torkar’® describes a patent process for the manufacture of 
1» J. Iron and Steel Inst., 61, 149 ; J., 1920, 451a. 
ft Ibid., 82, 91 : J., 1920, 691a. 

, ” Ibid., 52, 159. 

•» ibid ., 62, 65 ; 1920, 7S1a. 

Bull. Amer. Inst. Min. Eng., 1920, No. 158. 

lUiU. Inst, Kohknvergaaun^ 1919, 1, 85 ; «/., 1920, 268a, 
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pig iron in which the use of coke, excepting that required for direct 
3arburisation of the iron, is dispensed with, smelting being carried 
jut by gas resulting frofn the distiflation of lignite. The results 
jbtained from this process»ahould be interesting. 

L. P. Ross gives an interesting explanation for the deterioration 
jf the bricks at the furnace throat.twhen using steel scrap as part 
jf the charge. He found in this case the deterioration to be due to 
the oxide of iron formed by oxidation of lihe scrap acting as catalyst, 
Jecomposing the carbon monoxide; with the result that the 
sarbonaceous deposit thus formed caused a reduction of the iron 
jxide in the brick with its consequent disintegra*"'on. Therefore, 
he says, brides free from oxide of iron should be \ised. 

Stebx Smelting. 

• 

P. Jolly” describes a process in which a tilting furnace is used. 
Starting with a cold or molten pig, by using a good tilting furnace, 
he states that it is possible to obtain at a lower cost, a steel equal in 
quality to that of a stationary furnace, u.sing haematite pig. The 
process described differs only in small details from those already 
used. The employment of cold coke-oven gas for heating open- 
hearth furnaces is dealt with by F. Springorum.'* He states that 
tor good results with this gas, the calorific power should be 4300 to 
4.500 C!als. ; with such a ga ■. the consumption is about 300 cb. m. 
[ler ton,of steel. One advantage appears to bo that the gas is free 
from sulphur. 

F. A. Matthewman suggests that in order to avoid the steel 
baking .up sulphur during melting in an open-hearth furnace, the 
scrap be first coated with a covering of clay wash or silica paint. 
This suggestion, to judge from the discussion, did not meet with 
universal approval. A. Schneider advocates the use of a mixture 
of blast-furnace and coke-oven gases for heatmg open-heMth 
furnhbeS; the temperature being regulated by varying the relative 
amounts of the two gases. 

An excellent description of acid gpen-hearth practice is given by 
B. E. L. Dc Mare.“‘ Ho ascrifces the superiority of acid steel over 
basic to freedom from deoxidation products. Fuel eil is advocated, 
in preference to producer gas, as giving longer life to the furnace. 
He advises early additions of ore and Umestone, and the use of the 
highest possible temperatures. In the process described, no 
additions are made after tapping, the ffiel and air being ^ut off an 
hour before tapping, and the steel further cooled by holding in the 

1“ Irati Age, 1920, 105, 117. 

” Rev. MH., 1920, 17, 31. 

I* Rtahl u. Risen, 1920, 40. 9 ; J., 1920, 299a. 

** J. West Scotland Iron and Steel Inst., 1919-1920, 27? 34. 

Stahl u. Risen, 1920, 40, 501 ; J., 1920, 410a. 

Blast Fur. and Steel Plant, 1920, 8, 318,‘SSS. 
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ladle for half an hour. There are not many steel makprs who would 
risk holding the metal for that length of time in the ladle, but there 
is but little doubt that it thib could be Vione better and sounder 
steel would result. • 

E. Piwowaraki“ considers from an exceedingly logical standpoint, 
the use of ferrosilicon as a deoxidiser. When the ferro-alloy is 
added early on, the gases which would ordinarily escape during 
cooling, are thereby entrapjwd, whilst if the steel be first allowed to 
cool, and then the necessary addition be made, more perfect deoxi¬ 
dation will rfesult. Considering the ISist two papers together, it 
would seem desirable, if it were possible, to add the ferrosilicon 
after the melal has been allowed to remain in the ladle for some 
time. 

H. M. Howe'i” makes some excellent suggestions with regard to 
the construction of open-hearth furnaces. Heat exchanges in the 
regenerators call for a dense and even semi-glazed refractory. A 
hard brick of high thermal conductivity, even if too fusible for the 
upper part of the chequers, might with advantage be used in the 
lower cooler parts. In order to increase the surface area, thin 
bricks might be used, and by ribbing the sides, the tendency for 
them to catch dust will be lessened. The use of water-cooled ports 
should be considered carefully wijth regard to the heat loss 
involved. Howe comments on the importance of slag composition, 
and of controlling this, especially with reference to the ircyi oxide 
content. The precise maxima of iron oxide allowable for the various 
processes should be ascertained, whilst the methods of 'elimination 
of harmful inclusions should receive careful consideration; 

Other questions that arise are, how far is the objection to the 
use of ore justified ; whether in making fine steel, residual manganese 
should be insisted on ; and also what are the relative merits of high 
an^low casting temperature ? The relative merits of the ^id and 
basic process, and also of the various duplex and triplex processes 
need further investigation. 

Howe’s paper is an exceedingly valuable contribution. Unfor¬ 
tunately st^l making processes are iSut seldom dealt with at length 
by any authoi^imless the paper in question is concerned with some 
patented process. Probably no two steel makers employ eyaetly 
the same methods, and yet the majority produce good steel. How 
much better it would be for, the community at large if a conference 
of steel makers were held, at which each maker would divulge his 
so-called secrets, thrash out the whole subject, and finally agree 
upon the essential details of the best methods of working. . 

The question of casting temperature is a matter of controversy, 
some behoving in' a high temperature, and others in a low; 

4? Stahl u. Eiam, 1920, 40, 773 ; J., 1920, 674a. 

». irdn Age,. 1920,106, 646. • 
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undoubtedly both have their good and bad effects, but one must 
essentially be .better than the other when all the pros and cons are 
considered. 

Slags. 

Metallurgists are al last beginnipg to realise that the substance 
that they throw away is worthy of attention, recent years having 
produced many papers of importance dealing with this question. 

In an excellent article on the desulphurisation and dephosphoris- 
ation of iron and steel by slftgs, G. Vie'* states that below 1300° C. 
a very large proportion of the phosphorus is oxidised ahead of the 
carbon, but at higher temperatures the carbon is q’most entirely 
burned when the phosphorus begins to be oxidised. A slag of more 
tha^j 30% SiOj, does not permit of the phosphorus content being 
brought below 0-06%, the silica content of a slag being of greater 
importance than the phosphorus content; 1% of SiOj would 
seem to have the effect of 1'4% of P^Oj. With regard to sulphur, 
manganese, silicon, and carbon diminish the solubility of sulphdr 
in iron, the manganese sulphide being only slightly soluble in iron, 
but highly soluble in a basic slag. In order to desulphurise in 
a blast furnace it is necessary to introduce a predetermined amount 
of manganese, and to provide an abundance of slag with an index 
of less than one. This practice will naturally necessitate a high 
temperature, and correspondingly large coke consumption. In 
steel smelting processes manganese additions made previous to 
every lime j-ddition, cause the manganese sulphide thus formed to 
rise to the surface, and there be slagged off. It is emphasised that 
desulphurisation is more complete with pig than with steel, so that 
it is better to treat the pig previous to its being refin^. 

B. Yaneske and G. A. Wood'* in considering acid open-hearth 
slags, put forward the theory that reduction of silica from the slag 
to foihi Silicon in the metal is not due to the reaction SiOj -t-2C=t5+ 
2CO, but that iron is the effective reducing agent, SiOa-|-2Fe=Si-|- 
2 FeO. The correctness of this sta^ment is evidenced by the fact 
that when the carbon in the bath high, its elimination in no way 
corresponds with reduction of silica from the he?Bth; in other 
words, silica may be reduced to an extent far greater than is allowed 
for by decrease in carbon in the bath, on the basis of the equation 
Si02-I-2C=Si-f2C0. ffhe authors strongly advocate the use of 
limestone in acid practice, not merely ^s an addition to* be made 
towards the end of the process, but to be added along with the ore 
additions. This pa];)er is really a further confirmation of results 
previously pliblished." J. F. Wilson” deal^with slag conditicKiB 

«* L'Age de Fer, 1920, 38, 189. 

»* J. Iron and Steel Inst., 1920, 51, 287 ; J., 1920, 410A. 
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pertaining to the basic process. The first slag formed in the basic 
process, he states, is highly silicious, and constitutes the slag of 
lowest critical viscosity temperature. Such slags may be divided 
into two distinct types, the olivine type, and the mellilite type. 
Silicates high in phosphorus will nearly all be of the olivine type, 
the lime taken up by the phosphate reducing that available for 
combination with the silica. The disadvantage of great slag bulhris 
discussed : the larger the volume of slag over the metal, the greater 
will the. blanketing effect be •' the smaller the volume and less the 
viscosity of the slag, the lower will the oxide content of the finished 
steel be. 

Metallography and Crystallography. 

G. F. Comstock and W. E. Kuder^* give a resume of the important 
literature relating to nitrogen in steel. The addition of titanium 
is shown to reduce the amount of nitrogen. Typical photomicro¬ 
graphs of titanium nitride are given. This is a hard, angular 
constituent, orange-pink in medium and high carbon steels, and 
yellow in low carbon steels. It is shown that nitrogen may occur 
in eutcctoid patches as needles at the grain boundaries, or remain 
in solid solution. For microscopical examination, annealed steels 
must be used. 

H. S. Rawdon and H. Scott*' deal with the microstructure of 

iron and mild steels at high temperatures, studying the ’efEect of 
changes of the surface layer when heated in vacuo to high tempera¬ 
tures. They observed no characteristic crystal form corresponding 
with the so-called /3 range. ^ 

F. Giolitti" apparently still believes in the existence of y 8 -iron, 
for ho says that /3-iron assumes a granular, and o-iron a lamellar 
hiibit; this accounts for the production of the Widmanstatten struc- 
t>«:o in low carbon steels. In a further paper the sanje author 
discusses the relation between dendritic structure and ferrite mesh. 

J. H. Whiteley" deals with the distribution of phosphorus in 
steel between the Acl and Ae3 x>oints. During the heating to a 
temperature between these critical jioints it is alleged that the phos¬ 
phorus diffuserrfrom the 7 - to the o-iron, the phosphorus being more 
soluble in the latter form than in the former ; the lowering of the 
solubility in the 7 -form is due to the carbon in solution. Whilst 
diffusion of phosphorus at temperatures below 650° in ferrite takes 
place extremely slowly, at temperatures above this it takes place 
more rapidly, whilst at 800° or above it is quite rapid. The velocity 
of diffusion in 7 -iron likewise increases with temperature, but is 
Chem. and Met. Eng., 1920, 22, 399 ; J., 1920, 337a. 

• " Ibid., 22, 787 ; J., 1920, 452a. 

" mu ., 22, 583 : J., 1920, 410a. 

•'« Ijnd., 22, 757. 

■ ** J. Iron and Steel Inst. 1920. 61. 359 : J.. 1920. 452a. 
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never so rapid, whilst at or near the Ac3 point the speed of diffusion 
suddenly diminishes. Whiteley suggests a method for the removal 
of ghosts, whiJh is to heat the steel ip a temperature just below the 
Ac3 point; this serves to femove completely the excess of phos¬ 
phorus in the ghosts areas of the 7 -iron. This treatment does not 
completely remove the ghosts, however, since the.se are due to 
substances other than phosphorus. 

* W. E. Hughes ““ describes the microsta^ucture of electrolytic iron, 
deposited under various conditions. ^ 

C. K. Burgess’* discusses»the str’ictr.rc of steel at high tempera¬ 
ture, the detection of cau.se's of failure, and the identification of 
unusual elements in ste^el. Photomicrographs are given. 

Two papers published in American journals deal with the 
question of deep etching of steel rails. F. M. Waring and K. E. 
Hofaraann ” show how deep etching develops, or rather shows 
up defects not observed by micro-examination. H,. S. Rawdon 
U.SCS as etching medium hot hydrochloric acid (sp..gr. I 'J), wluch 
brings out the fissures very plainly. Another method of etching, 
also adopted with success, was to magnetise the sx)boimen, and 
immerse it in kerosene oil containing fine iron dust in suspension ; 
the ])articles will then orient themselves to the shape of the 
discontinuity. 

P. Oberhoffer and W. Oertcl '" have studied the relation between 
mechanical work and grain growth in an electrolytic iron. The 
recrystSllisation temperature depends, they find, upon the amount 
of strain in^the metal, this temperature being lower as the stress is 
inereaqpd. Providing the amount of deformation was slight, the 
grain growth was rapid even below the critical range. 

Heat Treatment and Mechanical Testing. 

The important work of the year with reference to mechanical 
testiigrfindoubiedly lies in the Report of the 8 teel Research Csm- 
mittee founded by the Institution of Automobile Enginoors and 
the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders,” api>ointed to 
establish the mechanical proixytieshif the British standard wrought 
automobile steels. 

Certain compositions for steels were first selected ; these were 
then heat-treated by different investigators, generally three or four 
independent treatments being carried out. From the result of these 
different tests, the Committee took a mean average of ivhat they 

” Ibid., 61, 321 ; J., 1920, 451a. 

»* L’Age de Per. 1920, 38, 189. 

Arfter, Sftc. Testing Mat., June 25, 1919; Iron Age, 1919, 104, 13. ^ 

Cltem. and Met. Eng., 1920, 22, 505. 

” Stahl u. Eieen, 1919, 39, 1001 ; J., 1919, 905a. 

Bept. of Steel Research Committee, Inst. Automobile Eng. (LSndon, 
price 37 /6.) 
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considered to represent the true mechanical properties of the steel 
under consideration. 

Complete tensile tests, Izod impact tests, and Charpy and Brinell 
tests are recorded, and curves shoving the relation of these 
tests to some variable are given. In the intrqduction to the report, 
definitions respecting terms used in treatment are given. 

The steels dealt with include two carbon case-hardening steel?, 
a 2% nickel and 5% nickel oase-hardening steel, a 0 2% and 0‘35% 
plain carbon steel, a 3% nickel steel, 1J% nickel chrome steel, 3% 
nickel chrome steel, and an air-hardefiing nickel chrome steel. A 
high and low limit of analysis was taken for each class cited. 

The treatment curves are extremely interesting and will be briefly, 
considered. One set of curves shows the relation between mechani¬ 
cal tests and tempering or reheating temperature on a water- 
hardened steel containing 0-2% C and 0-99% Mn. The noticeable 
feature with reference to these curves is the increase in yield brought 
about between 3S0° and 450° C., this increase being occasioned by a 
dbop in the maximum stress. A peculiar secondary hardening effect 
is also apparent between these temperatures. Izod impacts show 
the greatest variation, increasing rapidly between 300° and 600° C. 
The figures for elongation show a gradual increase op to 400° 0., 
after which the increase becomes more marked to the higher 
temperatm'e. An even more interesting set of curves indicates the 
efliect of water-hardening with respect to variation of mass.,. These 
tests refer to a case-hardened steel quenched in water at 760° C., 
after a cementation and refinir^ treatment, the variation in mass 
being in respect to variation in diameter. The tests, of course, 
refer to the core. The chief interest in these curves undoubtedly 
lies in the variation in Izod impact, which gives a figure of about 
68'6 ft. lb. with a piece about 0'7 inch diameter, reaches a maximum 
of nearly 90 ft.-lb. at 1'5 inches, and then rapidly falls to 76 ft.-lb. 
at"2l inches diameter. This clearly indicates that the°^ highest 
impaef figure is attained when the steel is retained in a certain 
condition, this condition varying between the state of semi-decom¬ 
posed martensite and lamellar pearlite. Similar results were 
obtained with a steel containing 0T2% carbon. 

Water-hardening followed by tempering at different temperatures, 
does not produce in steels with low carbon content, i.e., 0T6%, such 
a marked discontinuity in the Izod cmrve, this test showing a more 
gradual itlcrease in value from 100° C. upwards, whilst the yield 
and maximum stress follow one another. 

Hardening and tempering curves of a steel containing 6-0% Ni 
and 0-17% C are of n more wavy and undetermined nature ; the 
Izod impact shows two breaks, one at about 276° C., where a sudden 
increfvse begins, and a decided maximum at 660° C. This point of 
inflexion at 660° C. appears to be shared more or less by all the 
medianical properties. 
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The idiosyncrasieB mentioned appear in many of the curv’es 
jiven ; in all cases the Izod test presented the greatest difierenoe, 
jrhilst generally speaking oil-hardening produces a more uniform 
;empering curve than a -qrater-hardening tempering treatment, 
rhis is, of course, to Ije expected. 

All the tensile properties vaay fairly gradually ■with size, 
excepting the Izod test, which falls rapidly when the diameter 
of piece increases from about 0‘7 inch td T26 inches. 

The pure nickel steels and low jhrbme-nickel steels present but 
slight differences from the ^ain caibon steels, with regard to the 
contour of the curves. It is when we come to the high chrome- 
aickel that perhaps the greatest interest accrues. 'T'ests of oil- 
hardened and tempered steels containing 0-38% C, 1-72% Ni, and 
l-65#/o Cr, relative to different tempering temperatures, indicate 
normal tensile properties, but the Izod curve again shows an 
enormous break ■with respect to a slight difference in temperature. 
At 600° C. the impact value is about 7 ft.-lb., whilst at a temperaturp 
only 50° C. higher its value is nearly 40 ft.-lb. The curves illus¬ 
trating the variation of properties ■with increasing diameter give 
remarkably uniform results, indicating the extreme slo^wness of 
reactions in a nickel-chrome steel compared with plain carbon. A 
steel with 0-20% C, 1-52% Ni and 0-80% Cr produced a much 
higher impact value than the previous one, over 90 ft.-lb. at the 
maximian. This appears to indicate that there is a particular 
relation between the nickel and chromium content that will produce 
the best r^ults. The sample containing 0-31% C, 3-27% Ni, 
and 0-82% Cr is* of the highest interest. The treatment given to 
this steel was to oil-harden at 820° C. before tempering. On 
tempering, the maximum stress decreases rapidly to 650° C., and 
rises again to 700° C. The Brinell hardness follows the same 
cours^ whilst the elongation is more or less the inverse. The 
yield point remains constant up to 325° C. and then falls ,up to 
700° C. The reduction of area rises in a rather irregular manner 
to 650° C. and then decreases. The Izod impact test again presents 
the greatest peculiarities ; the figure for this rises from 11 ft.-lb. a.t 
0° C. to 20 ft.-lb. at 200° C., then falls rapidly to ‘tr minimum of 
about 4 ft.-lb. at 300° C., and from that point rises rapidly to 
650° C., where it reaches its maximum value of about 74 ft.-lb., 
decreasing again at higher temperatur^. The effect of^diameter 
on this steel is almost negligible. With a lower chromium content, 
namely 0-45%, and relatively the same nickel content, i.e., 2-95%, 
and lo\^ carl^on, 0-17%, these peculiarities all vanish, the curves 
conforming to those of a simple ■carbon or nictel steel. * 

At the end of the report, thermal curves of all the steels worked 
with are given. Unfortunately, these are plotted on rather a Anall 
scale, and no temperatures below 40^1° C. appear to have been 
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regarded. The report is undoubtedly full of information, and 
represents the best practice of steel manufacture. No explanation 
of the phenomenal variations tensile ard impact properties with 
varying treatment has been attempted, the investigators giving 
merely the effects, without venturing upon the cause. This is a 
pity, for wliilst a knowledge of facts is undoubtedly of great impor¬ 
tance, and generally speaking sufficient for the engineering com¬ 
munity, it can but touch aUpon the fringe of the question. It is 
only by knowing the cause that we are fully able to alter, or allow 
for, the idio.syncrasies of treatment. 

W. H. Hatfield gives an excellent account of the mechanical 
properties of-automobile .ste(‘ls ; not only does he give the results 
of a considerable number of tc.sts, and deal with certain steels 
which are missing from the previous report, but is courageous enough 
to comment upon the advisability of different steels for different 
purposes, stipulating the particular steel to be used for the particular 
parts in automobile construction. As with all other paj)er.s by 
the same author, the discussion is lengthy, and brings out many 
points of interest. He brings into prominence two of the lesser 
known methods of testing, viz., the Stanton alternating and the 
Sankey bend teats. These two test methods came under a vigorous 
discussion at a paper by W. H. Hatfield and H. M. Duncan,^" where 
the question was discussed to its full. The impre.ssion given by 
the critics of these methods is that if they simply confirm figures 
already derived from tensile tests, why include them in our testing 
methods ? If, however, the results are a criterion of, a property 
fundamentally different from any given by our existing tests, what 
is the interpretation of this property ? The. Sankey and Stanton 
tests, to judge from figures given, vary enormously amongst them¬ 
selves, and in many cases show no agreement whatever with the 
figures given by other methods. This alone should in no w'ay 
cui-tail research on those lines ; what is required is a reason voi’these 
variat/ons. Thus one figure obtained from the Sankey test is total 
energy absorbed. Now a water-quenched tool steel would give a 
figure for this test of almost zero valpe, whilst a wrought iron would 
give probably, the highest value. A quenched steel, it should be 
noted, contains a vast amount of energy locked up, due to quenching, 
whilst a wrought iron in the de^ annealed state contains, 
practically speaking, no latent energy. Thfi question arises then, 
is there any relation between the latent energy existent in the 
material and that absorbed by bending, or in other words, if we 
give to all material a total energy content, does the difference 
between this total and the Sankey figure give us the amount of 
latent energy in the metal ? In order to test this, material of 

*• 'Auioniohile Mnff.f 1920, 10, 243 

Trans. N. JC. Coast Inst. Ejig., 1920, 36, 321. 
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great uniformity and homogeneity would be necessary, but it does 
appear to be an investigation worth carrying out. 

Hatfield’s antipathy to the Izod* test has met with general 
disapproval; the Izod test tioes giVe indication of a property not 
shown up by any otlier method—call it notch bar brittleness, or 
what you will—and in the mind of the writer, it is the test above all. 
All Hatfield’s papers are well worth perusal; they are written by a 
man with the -courage of hjs convictions, and even if one does not 
always see eye to eye v-ith the authoi’, one is bound ^o admit that 
on the subject of mechanical testing he speaks as an authority. 

Impact brittleness has this year again received its quota of papers. 
A very excellant contribution has been published by it ll. Greaves 
and J. J. A. Jones." These investigators have carried out an 
immense amount of work, and given figures showing the effect of 
different heat treatments ujmn the Izod impact figure. The 
authors in their conclusions, admit that up to now no definite 
explanation has been found for impact brittleness. It is tentatively 
suggested, however, that brittleness may possibly bo connected 
with “ oxide content ” of a steel, being due'in some way to the 
presence of chromium oxide. If this view is correct, it must, as the 
ahthors apparently suggest, necessitate a reversible solution reaction 
at about 620° C., that is to say, one must assume that above the 
critical brittleness temperat'-re the oxide is soluble, whilst below 
it is insoluble. Reading between the lines it would appear that the 
authors themselves are not quiie satisfied with this explanation. 

J. H. Andrew in a paper on casting and heat treatment of steel, 
gives some interesting figures showing the relation between the 
phosphorus content and the Izod value. It may be deduced from 
these results that a steel absolutely free from phosnhorus would 
not be subject to this peculiar form of brittleness. The author’s 
results w^re confirmed by Dr. Stead, but others were inclined to he 
sceptical. It cannot be expected that deductions of this chanacter 
will be readily accepted by steel makers, when there are such things 
as specifications to bo conformed with. 

The year 1920 must, then,'pass out without a satisfactory solution 
of the problem of impact brittleness ; it will be a surprise, however, 
if the matter is not completely and conclusively solved in 1921. 

J. Descolas,*® in a paper on the heterotropy of forged steel, 
discusses the various Meets of forging, indicating the •relation 
between the tensile tests and direction of forging. He makes the 
following recopimendations:—(1) For plain relatively long bars, 
simply rpll; ^2) for a piece of large diameter and small height, 
hammer hot; (3) for a piece of large diameter tmd height, hammer 

" J. Iron and Sled Inal., 1920, 58, 171 ; J., 1920, 692a. • 

“ Trans. N.B. Coast Inst. Eng., 1920, 38, 355. 

“ Rev. Mil., 1920,17, 16. 
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after forging, and work on a mandrel. A test piece taken from 
material forged equally in thjree directions, gave equal tests taken 
in these directions. This latter point is of importance, since it 
shows that mechanical work rather* than the direction of the 
dendrites influences the test piece. ' 

A contribution to the study* of heat treatment of high chrome 
steels by H. J. French aiyl Y. Yamauchi** deals with samplos'of 
steels of this tyjx- treated in diverse ways. Oil-hardened pieces 
showed that the Brinell figure increased with hardening temperature 
up to about 1066° C., above which a decrease is noted, this being ^ 
due to the re tention of some 7 -iron. Quenching from about 965° C. 
is said to develop the best combination of ductility and strength. 

It is pointed out that ductility is increased by tempering at about 
427° C., this increase being less in samples quenched from above 
955° C. than in those quenched from below that temperature. This 
latter point is of interest in so much that it suggests to the present 
writer that a secondary hardening effect may take place. In 
dealing with temperature ranges in hardening steel, 0. T. Hewitt** 
states that his experiments show that a steel of not less than inch 
cross-section may be hardened as high as 100° F. above the Ac 
point without danger of enlarging the grain sufficiently to weaken 
the steel, providing a long heating is avoided. A. H. Miller,** 
in a paper on some commercial treatments for alloy steels for 
structural purposes, rightly states that too little attention is paid 
to the time factor in heat treatment; three variables must be 
controlhid, viz., temperature, time, and rate of .cooling. _ A steel 
containing 0'35-0'4% C, 3-0% Ni, and 1-5% Or was chosen for 
the experiments, a forged piece being heated at a proper annealing 
temperature for periods varying from just taking up to heat and 
furnace cooling, to a soaking for 10 hours, followed by furnace 
cooling. In the original forged piece the ferrite cell linesen-ure not 
dissolved, and this did not occur until the piece had been held at 
heat for a period of I hour. Slight growth took place in the grain 
size between tliis time and the Ift-hour limit. It is stated that 
tempering ot.this steel following upon quenching should take place 
as soon after the quenching operation as possible, in order to avoid 
cracking of the material. The importance of fibre is dealt with. 

Special Steels and Physical'Properties. 

Great attention has been paid in recent years to special steels. 
This is due primarily to war conditions demanding a steel superior 
in mechanical properties to plain carbon steels, anA special steels 
introduced in thisi way may be said to have become firmly 
establisked. 

*^ Chem. and Met. Eng.. 1920, 23, 13 ; J.. 1920, 600a, 

« Iran Age, 1920, 108, 639. ^ 

•' Chem. and Met. Eng., 192b, 23, 113. 
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Particular attention has been paid to chromium and nickel 
chromium steels. C. A. Edwards, in two long papers, deals with a 
very complete series of chrome steels with varying chrome and 
varying carbon content. The first pajier^’ is a continuance of 
Edwards’ work on the Effect of cooling velocity upon the temperature 
of the critical changes. The results may be summarised as 
follows ;—^The temperature at which carbides separate from solution, 
i.R., the temperature of the Ar change, is raised with increasing 
chromium content, the highest temperature of this Change point 
coinciding with a chromium : carbon ratio of 10 : 1. Annealed 
steels up to a certain carbon and chromium content ccitain carbides 
corresponding'with the compound Fe 3 C,Cr 3 Cj, previously isolated 
by Arnold. The authors conclude that no such carbide as (>40 
exists, but favour the existence of a carbide having the formula 
(Irjlij. The influence of high initial temperature is such as to divide 
the alloys into two different categories. Firstly, those containing 
more carbon than the ratio of 1 :10; these possess similar 
pro])erties to carbon steels. Secondly, those containing a greater 
(.iromium content than this ratio, which have much slower critical 
velocities, i.e., may be cooled at a much slower rate, and still retain 
their hardne.ss. This subdivision they consider to be accounted for 
by the two carbides cited, the nbrraal steels, i.e., those behaving like 
carbon steels, containing the double carbide, FcjOjOrjCs, and 
secondly,* the self-hardening steels, containing chromium carbide, 
(IrsC^. , 

Their final coqclusion is strange ; it is this : “ Whether the 
inereasetT facility of hardening which is brought about by heating 
alloys of the second group to high temperatures, is due to the 
decomposition of CrjCj into CrjOj and chromium, or merely to the 
]>resenoe of an excess of chromium retarding the precipitation <jf 
carbide»{«om solution, it is at present impossible to say.” Jt is 
difficult to reconcile the facts. In the first place why does chromium 
carbide, which ordinarily combines with iron carbide, by existing 
in a free state, effect self-hardtie.ss; it is still more difficult to 
understand how CtjCj is formed in annealed steels, when it is 
non-existent at the higher temperatures. 

One noteworthy fact about this paper is that whereas hardness 
determinations are recorded, no curve is given showing any relational 
ship between this property and varying chfomium or carbon content. 
The paper by Edwards and Norbury** is restricted to purely 
electrical resistance measurements, the results from these being 
considered by‘the authors to prove their contentions of the first 
paper. 

" C. A. Edwards, H. A. Sutton, and 0. Oishi, J. Iron, and Steel Inst., 1920 
SI, 403 ; J., 1920, 463a. . 

•' Edwards and A. L. Norbury, UfUi., 447 ; J., 1920, 453a. 
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The interesting point brought out on considering the two papers 
together, is that whereas si^stantial evidence in ‘favour of the 
comi)ound, CrjCj, is alleged in the first paper, electrical resistivity 
measurements in the second show no indication of this carbide. 

J. H. G. Monypenny,*’ in a paper on the structure of some 
chromium steels, gives results wMch in many respects differ from 
those of Edwards. Monypenny states that there do not appear 
to be any boundaries which mark out ranges of compositions where 
the properties change suddenly. He ^Iso points out the slowness 
of solution of carbide in a chrome steel at a temperature above the 
critical point. The pearlite carbon, he says, does not go into 
solution abruptly at the critical point but progressiO'ely dissolve's 
as the temperature is raised. The suggestion is mad.e that the 
increased hardness which takes place with increase in initial'tem¬ 
perature is probably due to a dissociation taking place in the 
carbide. The rate of solution of the carbide being less than in 
carbide steels, a longer time is required for equilibrium. A curve 
is given showing the effect of chromium upon the eutectoid point, 
increased chromium giving rise to a eutectoid composition with a 
decreasing carbon content. 

J.H. Andrew, J. E. Rippon, C. P. Miller, and A. Wragg consider 
a particular set of compositions, ‘ the iron-carbon binary, iron- 
carbon-nickel ternary, and iron-carbon-chromium ternary systems, 
with all elements excepting carbon constant, being worked out 
from a physical chemical standpoint, this being followed by the 
quaternary system iron-carbon-nickel-chromium. The authors 
give a fairly complete set of determinations of such properties as 
dilatation, variation of electrical resistivity with temperature, 
variation in magnetic properties with temperature, and thermal 
curves. Changes undergone on tempering after hardening are 
e^austively dealt with, whilst an explanation of pceondary 
hardbning is given. The authors’ conclusions are based upon a 
dissociation hypothesis, which they advance to explain the hardening 
produced by elevated tempbratqres in nickel-chrome steels of 
certain compositions. This suggested explanation is to the effect 
that at a high temiierature, any complex carbides dissociate into 
iron carbide and the special element, the iron carbide in turn itself 
dissociating into simpler molecules. This increase in the molecular 
concentlation resulting from the dissociation thereby caused a 
lowering of the critical point below the normal temperature. 

Martensite was shown to be a decomposition product of austenite. 
It is suggested that this constituent is iron carbide in a state of 
dissociation, in solution in a-iron. The tempering experiments 
brought out many points of interest. Objection to the dissociation 

>• J, Iron and Steel Inst., 61 , 493; J., 1920, 453a. 

>» im.i 61 , 627 J J., 1920,'462a. 
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hypothesis is taken by McCance on the grounds that determinations 
of the latent heat of transformation of 7 - into a-iron give a value 
for steels which precludes the possibility of carbide existing in 
anything but simple molecujes even at the temperature of transfor¬ 
mation. This is a v^lid and decided objection to the theory, but 
the authors are not prepared to withdraw it until further evidence 
{^as been obtained. Viewing the depression of the transformation 
point from the molecular standpoint, it appears very necessary to 
as.sume a lower molecular weight and increased molecular concen¬ 
tration, to supply a reason for the depression. Definite and accurate 
^lues for the specific heat of iron at different tempera'viures more- 
*er are wanting, so that until these are forthcominS^ this matter 
cannot be decided. 

K. Honda and T. Murakami,” in a note on the structural 
constitution, hardening, and tempering of high-speed steel contain¬ 
ing chromium and tungsten, consider in some detail a steel contain¬ 
ing about 5% Cr, 18% W, and 0-6% 0. In the annealed state 
according to these authors, the constitution consists of irOn 
dissolving tungsten, free tungstide, and the carbides CrjC and WC 
in a free state. On heating above the Ac point, the following 
changes take plaee, 2 Cr 4 C=Cr 3 Cj+ 5 Cr, and 2WC+3Cr-f4Pe= 
2 PejWH-Cr 3 Cj. The higher the temperature the more these 
changes proceed from left to'right. During normal cooling from 
high temperatures the revert e "hanges proceed but slowly, so that 
the steel at the ordinary temperature is constituted of these com¬ 
pounds in jolid solution. The tempering of high-speed steels is 
alleged, to take, place in two steps, at about 400° C. (where the 
minimum hardness is shown on a secondary hardness-temperature 
curve), and above 700°. 

The self-hardening and resistance to tempering prip(ia:rily depend 
upon the quantity of dissolved Cr^C 2 in iron containing chromium 
and tftflgstide, and hence increase with increase in the contents of 
chromium and carbon respectively. These properties also i/lcrease 
with the maximum temperature, or rate of cooling. 

It will be noted that Honda and Murakami believe in the existence 
of the carbide CrjC, a view which is negatived by JSdwards with 
respect to pure chromium-carbon steels. 

A paper on the magnetic property of nickel alloys by T. D. 
Yensen” deals with a scries of alloys containing between 0 and 100% 
Ni. In order to make the alloys forgeftble, it was fount?necessary 
to add a small percentage of either manganese or titanium. The 
saturation value slowly increases up to 20% Ni, then rapidly to 
30%, ahd aghin rapidly to 50%, and falls gradually off to 100% Ni. 
At no point does it exceed the value of pure iron. Reversible and 

“ im., 61 , 647 ; J ., 1920, 463a. 

® J. Imt. Elect. Eng., 1920, 39 , 396; c/. i., 1920, 411a. 
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irreversible transformation points studied confirm the results of 
other workers, excepting that the change from the oAe form to the 
other occurs at 34-35% Ni iif stead of at-30%. The existence of 
the compound FcNi is considered d 9 ubtful; the results rather 
sugge.st the existence of a compound FcjNi. From the results 
obtained an argument is put forward that nJagnetic and eleotrical 
transformations are either atomic or ionic in nature. 

ft 

Cast Iron. 

H. Rcott““ gives an account of therfnal experiments carried out 
with a steel containing 1-75%, 0, 0-26% Mn, 2-90% Co, 15-()% CJ|; 
he establishes a relation between maximum tem])era4ure and rate, 
of cooling, showing that increase in cooling rate has an effect similar 
to increase in T max. The results appear to agree with those of the 
French scientists, and of Andrew, Rippon, Miller, and Wragg, 
and to conflict with those of Edwards. 

The same author gives the re.sults of experiments carried out 
vHth five commercial nickel steels, containing from 0 to Ni 
and 0-3 to 0-4% C. 

W. Lineham®® has investigated the hardening of screw gauges 
with the object of proving that quenching during the passing through 
a critical point produces the mipimum distortion. This was, 
considered to be proved by his experiments, a maximum temperature 
variation of 10° C. being allowed. Hardening in oil insteed of in 
water produces even less distortion, but in this case a temperature 
of 717° C., in distinction to 700° C. with water, gives better results. 

As regards growth of grey cast iron, M. OkocHi and N; Sato'’* 
derive the interesting information that permanent growth is never 
produced at temperatures lower than the transformation point, 
excepting during the first heating ; the dilatation curves on heating 
apj! cooling to below this transformation coincide with one ^^.ijpthcr, 
the r^nid expansion between 660° C. and the critical point on first 
heating being due to precipitation of free graphite from the decom¬ 
position of FejC. There are. two cases of growth, one at the 
temperature of transformation, and*the other above this tempera¬ 
ture ; both are due to expansion caused by the pressure of the 
occluded gases. To prevent growth the surface is oxidised, thereby 
closing the passage against the penetration of gases along the flakes 
of graphite. It cannot be,^ considered that‘"this paper disposes of 
the question; many points pertaining to growth of cast iron are 
still requiring elucidation. What is required is more systematic 
work, of a nature similar to the work of Carpenter anji Rugan, but 

** U.S, Bur. Standarctsf Sci, Paper 335, 1919. 

f* Ibid., Sci. Pap^r 376. 

f® ^Bnpineering, 1920, 109, 593. 

« J. Gan. Eng., Tokyo Imp. Vniv., 1920, 10, 53 ; J., 1920, 547a. 
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instead of making all determinations in the eold, it would be better, 
in the opinion 6 f the writer, to determine the variation of more than 
3 ne physieal property witfc temperature, making the measurements 
it the aetual temperature^ instead of merely determining the 
“fleets of temperature |)y measurements in the eold. 

Cast iron has not received the aJ,tention it merits, and a great 
li^al more work is required. If the contention of K. Honda and T. 
Murakami ” is correct—and there is no raason to doubt it—namely, 
that graphitisation is due entirely to occluded carbon monoxide and 
lioxide, and that an iron is rendered grey or white, according to the 
imount of these gases that it contains during the passage from the 
molten to the solid state, it means really that all previous work on 
jast iron, with respect to the effect of various elements o’l graphiti- 
jation, is more or less useless, and that we shall have to begin all 
)ver again. When it is considered that pig as cast from the blast 
Eurnace may be of the same elementary composition and yet 
sometimes come out white and at other times grey, it makes Honda’s 
•xplanation all the more acceptable. It is indeed an important 
piece of work, and should place the technique of cast iron manufac- 
li:ie on a sounder basis. 

A curious case of a cast iron roll which showed hard white spots 
luring machining is brought to light by B. Osann.''*' The explan- 
ition advanced is that during* solidification, the contraction due 
^o shrinkage of the solid outer wall forces a part of the molten 
metal inio the riser. The molten part is rich in carbon, and solidifies 
18 grey iron.. The part loft behind is poorer in carbon, and becomes 
white, producing^ hard spot; the walls of the crystals are therefore 
harder than the centres, and show as white lines in the fracture. 
The present writer has himself seen cases of hard and soft spots 
which occurred indiscriminately distributed throughout the whole 
sasting. It is indeed a source of trouble not only in iron foundries, 
but Boftif-times in steel foundries. The explanation given does not 
therefore appear to solve the matter. * 

R. S. Archer®* has shown by a scries of chemical analyses and 
photographs, that graphitisatioA in white iron can be initiated and 
sompleted below the Ari point, and caimot be completed above that 
temperature unless the temperature be very near to it. He states 
that present evidence is not sufficient to determine whether the 
saturated solution aboiit to precipitate graphite differs appreciably 
from that about to precipitate cementite? • 

Conclusions. 

If ono> were* asked to state the greatest metallurgical event of tjje 
year one would answer, without hesitation, ** the appointment of 

" J. Irrni and Steel Inst., 1920, S2, 287 ; J., 1921, 12a. 

Sum u. Eisen, 1920, 40, 145. 

Bull. Armr. Inst. Min. and Met. Eng., 19^0, No. 168. 
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Dr. stead to the Presidency of the Iron and Steel Institute.” Dr. 
Stead’s presidential address'" is a masterpiece in*itself; it is a 
vivid description of the advances made iti the science of metallurgy 
during the last fifty years. ■ , 

Signs are not wanting that metallurgy is,quickly changing from 
an art to a science. So far, however, we have trod but little on 
the scientific pathway; one has not far to go to see methods, of 
works practice which arer crude in the extreme, reminding one of 
ancient times. It is beginning to be realised, however, that 
metallurgy is nothing more nor less than a branch of physical i 
chemistry, and each year sees more application of ^vanoed physical 
methods to'metallurgical problems. Fifteen or fWenty years ago 
no one would have thought that such properties as dilatation and 
electrical resistivity would have much bearing upon prt^etical 
metallurgical problems. One has, however, only to peruse the 
Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute to see that one half the contri¬ 
butions are no less than investigations in physical chemistry. 

With the advancement of science, effect is becoming almost of 
less importance than cause. No man is now content to say that 
certain changes do take place ; he wants to know how, and why. 

Many imjwrtant questions remain unsolved. Impact brittleness, 
for instance, still requires a solution, and along with it the variations 
of impact value with treatment. We cannot say that the iron- 
carbon diagram has reached its .final goal; much wor^ is still 
required on this. The property of so-called self-hardening, along 
with the effect of initial temperature upon certain special steels, is 
likewise awaiting solution. . 

Finality can never be reached, but we can approach nearer and 
nearer to that state. When it becomes possible to work out all the 
properties of any combination of metals and non-metals, from 
tables of their physical constants, we shall have achieved something 
worthy of the race, but until then investigation must prdbdtd. 

tf. Iron and Steel Invt.t 1920, 61, 33, 
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METALLURGY OF TUB NON-FERROUS 

metaLs. 

By Cbcil H. Dr,scH, D.Sc., Ph.D., 

Professor of Metallurgy, University of Sheffield. 

• 

Thb field of non-ferrous metallurgy is a remarkably extensive 
one, including as it does the extraction from their ores of about 
20 metals of industrial importance and a large number of 
minor interest, the physical and mechanical treatment of the 
metallic products, the preparation of alloys, and the study of the 
(properties of metals and alloys in relation to their chemical charac¬ 
teristics and constitution. IVom such a wide field it is only possible 
to select, for the purposes of a report, a limited number of subjects. 
The unsettled industrial situation has affected the non-ferrous 
industjies along with others, and it is more than probable that 
greater technical progress would have had to be recorded had the 
outlook b«»en less uncertain. On the other hand, the diflSoulties 
of intemationaJ trade and the high costs of transport have led to 
increased attempts on the part of several countries to become more 
completely self-supporting in the matter of metal supplies. This 
scarcely applies to the United Kingdom, except in the small, but 
interesting case of tungsten, alluded to below. The home pro- 
ductlbli of non-ferrous ores is small. In this connexion reference 
may be made to the numerous monographs on ore supplies which ' 
are now available. The Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau issues 
pamphlets devoted to individual minerals of economic importance, 
similar in character to the chapters of the Ameiioan “ Mineral 
Industry.” The Imperial Institute also issues excellent mono¬ 
graphs covering much the same ground, whilst the facts relating to 
home ores and minerals are also contained in the bulletins published 
by the Geological Survey, the latlter being exceptfbnally full 
of detail, but suffering from lack of arrangement and orderly pre- . 
sentation. It is unfortunate that these three series, all valuable 
in thelnselxfes, overlap so largely, and sohwi plan of Qo-ordination 
and co-operation would seem to be desirable. The Departmental 
Committee on Non-Ferrous Mining has now issued its rtjpfJrt,* 

‘ Omd. 652. 
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from which it appears that copper mining is practically extinct in 
this country, and is not likely to revive. The proposal to subsidise 
the mining of lead and zinc ares in Nortli Wales is’unfavourably 
criticised by H. Louis,* on the grounds that public money has 
already been spent unprofitably on this scheme, and that any 
further development is unlikely^ to bring commensurate benefit to 
the nation. The plans for increasing the homo production of zinc, 
have, also proved disappointing, and large plants arc standing idle. 
The annual report of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research* contains several matters of interest. The Standing 
Committee on Metallurgy has been dissolved, the policy of co¬ 
ordinating j^search by means of such committees having been 
abandoned since the (‘stabli.shmcnt of industrial research associa¬ 
tions. The Tin and Tungsten Research Board has suspendetl its 
labours, although it is understood that experiments on flotation 
and on certain chemical methods of extraction are under examina¬ 
tion by firms concerned. The Non-Ferrous Metals Research 
Association is now in working order, and the work of the Depart¬ 
ment on copper, zinc, and brass has been transferred to the 
Association. Excellent work continues to be performed by the 
Corrosion Committee of the Institute of Metals, this Committee 
comprising in its membership representatives of manufacturers 
and users as well as scientific metalhlrgists. At the request of the 
Air Ministry, the Research Department set up a committee for the 
investigation of the corrosion of aluminium and its alloys, but after 
two meetings had been held it was decided to transfer {.he work to 
the Corrosion Committee, this plan having the great ad^ntage 
that the entire subject of corrosion, so far as the non-ferrous metals 
are concerned, is now dealt with by a single body, the laboratories 
and staff being under the supervision of Dr. Bengough, investigator 
to the Committee. As long experience in this class of work is 
aliffost essential to success in the study of corrosion, this aSLiange- 
ment fe to be commended. 

In France, efforts arc being made to render the country far more 
nearly self-supporting than before.! Two copper refineries have 
been establisjjed, together capable of producing 26,000 tons 
annually, and a large plant for the electrolytic extraction of zinc 
from mixed lead-zinc ores has been set up in the P 3 Tenees. It is 
also] intended to carry out the manufacture of nickel in New 
Caledonia! • 

The production of aluminium continues to increase. • This being 
one of the metals which Germany was able to obtain during the 
waf, its production has been undertaken in that country, although 
a supply of sufficiently high-grade ore is lacking, and brown goal 

« 1920, 194a, 
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has to be used as a source of power, so that it is doubtful whether 
the industry i can survive under competitive conditions. The 
German substftution of skluminium s^d zinc for copper and other 
metals which were unobtainable during the war is mentioned below. 
Light aluminium alloys are undoubtedly coming to occupy a very 
important position, but it does no^ appear that the alloys rich in 
zinc have such qualities as will cause them to bo retained when 
iTetter metals are available. , 

There has been much activity, durjng the year in the study of 
alloys, and mctallographic •methocL, v hich have ren ’ered such 
admirable service in the sieel industry, are making their way 
rapidly into the non-ferrous industries, although the. a certain 
conservatism*which is not y€>t completely overcome. The Journal 
of the. Jnstiluie. of Metals, which with its abstracts forms the most 
complete record of scientific progress in this department of metal¬ 
lurgy, has contained papers of great importance, both for theory 
and for ya-actice. The Iniernalionale Zeitschrift fur Metallographie, 
which has been published in Berlin since 1911, and has been the 
means of making public many interesting investigations, has now 
abandoned its international character, and has become a German 
periodical, under the name of the Zeitschrift filr Metallkunde, whilst' 
retaining its other principal features, under the editorship of its 
original director. Dr. Guertlef. The largest output of scientific 
work on the non-ferrous motels is contributed by England and 
Germanjr, but important contributions are made from time to time 
by France, ^Italy, the United States, and Japan. As in other 
branches of scieyce having an immediate industrial bearing, how¬ 
ever, there is a large mass of published matter of very little real 
value, and the literature of the subject demands careful sifting. 

Teeatment of Ores. 

The'iSnst interesting method of concentration continues be 
that of flotation, which has now assumed enormous importance in 
the treatment of a great variety of orps. The patents have involved 
much litigation, and this has l?d to a somewhat acrimonious con¬ 
troversy, even in regard to the scientific principles underlying the 
process. Reference Should be made, however, to several papers 
dealing with the principles of flotation. That of H. L. Sulman‘ is 
very important, as coming from one who has been so closely associa¬ 
ted with the technical development of the method. The subject 
is dealt with in relation to surface energy, and the action of frothing 
reagents is clearly explained. A most interesting discussion of 
the molecular theory of flotation is contributed by I. Langmuir,® 
who considers the nature of the stable films, one molecule thick, 

‘ Trana. Imt. Min. Met., 1919-20; J., 1920, 27a. 

* Tram. Faraday Soc., 1920,15, 62. 
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which coat the particles, and explains the relation between the 
chemical constitution of the oil or other substanefe used for the 
flotation, and that of the soM substance to which it adheres. It 
is probable that in this way light may be thrown on the question, 
which is still far from having been solved, p to why one mineral 
floats and another does not. A,useful paper bearing on this question 
is one on the applications of wetting power, by W. H. Nuttall.® 
The separation of molybdenite from quartz diorite and pyrites is 
described by C. E. Oliver,’ who states that the ore is ground in a 
ball mill with a mixture of pine oil and kerosene, the final concen¬ 
trate containing 85-95% of molybdenite and 2-3% of pyrites. 
The additiSh of various organic substances to oil has been tried, 
and it is stated by E. H. Robie® that a mixture of 60% of crude 
a-naphthylamine and 40% of xylidine greatly improves the _yield 
in the concentration of certain copper ores, the proportion of 
moisture in the filter cake being also diminished. Experimental 
flotation plant is included in the equipment of the Metallurgical 
Research Department of the Utah State School of Mines, described 
by L. W. Chapman.® This experimental station deals with ore- 
dressing and testing in quantities of a ton Or more, and also with 
roasting and with the chloride volatilisation process, which is chiefly 
applicable to low-grade oxidised ores. Where this process is 
apphed, it is necessary to employ an electrostatic method for the 
precipitation of fume. Electrostatic precipitation now plays an 
important part in many non-ferrous smelting operations, since it at 
once effects a saving of valuable products, and remo,ves a serious 
nuisance. An account of the electrostatic recoveiy of arsenic from 
smelter fumes in Japan is given by R. Hirota and K. Shiga.’® 

The usefulness of metallographic methods in the control of smelt¬ 
ing operations is shown by an account, by C. G. Maier and G. D. 
Van Arsdale," of the structure of copper smelter slags. The results 
allow that the copper in the slags is partly in the form of stiSpended 
globdles of sulphide, whilst the other part, although still in com¬ 
bination with sulphur, is in solution. The globules differ from 
the original matte in having lost ttieir iron by a reaction with the 
slag. The qjiantity of suspended globules, which represents loss 
of copper, is in direct relation to the quantity of ferric iron present. 
The investigation is an important one. 

The metallurgy of zinc presents several features of interest, 
although no remarkable developments have occurred during the 
past year. The general situation in regard to zinc is reviewed by 

" J., 1920, 67t. 

r’ Sng. and Min. J.‘, t920, 108 , 840; J., 1920, 412a. 

« Eng. and Min. J., 1919, 108 , 730 j J., 1920, 169a. 

*' * Chem, and Afet JSng., 1920, 22, 877. 

'Chem, and Met. Eng., 1920, 22, 276. 
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H. M. Eidge.“ The European production still lags far behind that 
which was oblained before the war, and we are mainly dependent 
on the United States. The outlook ffcr the industry in this country 
is not regarded as promising, unless the existing works can be 
modernised and theiri capacity increased. The electrolytic plants 
which were operating in England, and produced zinc of high quality, 
have been closed down, although the United States, Canada, and 
Tasmania have adopted this process for large new works, situated 
in each case in favourable positions for obtaining cheap power. 
The design and construction of distilling furnaces haVd been so far 
improved that whilst the reduction of a ton of ore fo^jmcrly required 
from 14 to J‘5 tons of coal, a recently constructed "plant, fitted 
with counter-current recuperators, shows a consumption of only 
0-8 Ion. Mechanical furnaces for roasting, and mechanical retort 
making and charging, have done much to save labour and increase 
efficiency. The advantages of electrolytic methods for the extrac¬ 
tion of zinc, even where water power is not obtainable, are urged 
by S. Eield.i® Steps are being taken for the production of large 
quantities of zinc concentrates, and a plant being erected at Kim¬ 
berley, British Columbia, which is to give an output of 20,000 tons 
daily, will be the largest in America.^ The roasting of fine concen¬ 
trates is described by C. H. Ilfulton and J. B. Bead.” The ore is 
heated to 60°-!00° C. and fel ’dto a pipe, where it meets preheated 
air under pressure, and then passes into a vertical combustion 
chamber, passing through air heated to 800°. The escaping gases 
are treated* by electrostatic precipitation, and then pass on to a 
sulphuric acid plant. 

Several papers by O. Miihlhauser deal with the retort process. 
Some experiments on the influence of pressure on the yield of 
metallic zinc*® show that the permeability of different muffles or 
retorts varies very greatly, and is to be attributed ma’nly to cracks. 
When the walls of the muffle are insufficiently gas-tight, the loss of 
zinc increases with the pressure in the muffle, which should therefore 
be kept low. The external pressqre in the furnace is preferably 
kept as high as possible. Measurements of the temperature in 
different parts of a zinc furnace are also given.*’ . In a furnace 
which showed an even distribution of heat throughout its section, 
those portions in which the retorts were charged with blue powder 
and other by-products rich in zinc proved to be at a lower tempera¬ 
ture than the portions where the charge consisted only*of roasted 
ore, the difference being due to the rapid distillation of zinc from 
J.,.1920.,6b. 

>® J., 1920, 300b, 395b. 

“ J., 1920, 113b. 

*® Eng. and Min. J., 1920, 110, 406 ; J., 1920, 660a. . 
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the former at the outset of the heating. The highesi^ temperatures 
recorded around the retorts were over 1300° (1. The variations of 
temperature during the cleariAg of the producer and the empt 3 dng 
and chaiging of the retorts are showli graphically. The micro- 
structure of zinc retorts has been examined by A. Scott,'* and it 
is shown that the blue constitu'int which is so conspicuous in the 
fracture of used retorts is a spinel, Zn Al; 04 . 

Several papers oh the tHeoretical aspects of zinc reduction and 
distillation have aiipeared. * B. Janecke'* discusses the phase 
equilibria in the retort, and points out that the reactions are slower 
than might l^e expected, owing to the sluggish character of reactions 
involving two solid phases. The vapour pressures-of zinc and 
cadmium have been determined over a range of temperatures by 
H. Braune,** and the results expressed in formulae, which will be 
found useful in determining the separation of the two metals in the 
distillation process. M. Lemarchands" shows that the reduction 
of zinc oxide by carbon may take place directly, without the inter¬ 
mediate formation of carbon monoxide. The amount of carbon 
entering into the reaction is intermediate between' that required 
for the production of monoxide and of dioxide, owing to the, fact 
that the reaction ZnO -f CO^Zn-j-COj takes place with a higher 
velocity than the reaction COa+C—2t!0. 

Many experiments continue to be made with the object of employ¬ 
ing the electric furnace for the, reduction of zinc ores in plact. of the 
retort furnace. According to B. M. Keeney,** two plants are, in 
successful operation in Sweden, largely engaged, howdver, in the 
smelting of dross. Although the, excessive prodliction 6I blue 
powder, which was the first difficulty of electric smelting, is said 
to have been completely overcome, the process has not yet become 
a commercial success in the United States. A 1000 kw. carbon 
resistance furnace has been installed for the melting of cQ^Jjodes 
from ap electrolytic zinc plant, and has been operated with a power 
consumption of 70-80 kw.-h. per ton of metal, and a loss in melting 
of only 0-024%. For this pu^ioso^ the furnace should be well 
adapted. A new type of electric resistance furnace has been 
described by G. H. Fulton,** having been erected on a commercial 
scale at East St. Louis, Ill., the principle being that of making the 
roasted ore or concentrates into briquettes with the necessary 
carbon, and using these Ijriquettes as th^ resistance elements 
through which the heating current passes. The briquettes are 

“ Trana. Ceram. Son., 1B18-I9, 512; J., 1920, 237a. 

>• MetaU u. Erz, 1919, 18, 247 ; J., 1920, 492a. 

*“'Z. anorg. Ghem., 1920, 111, 109 ; J., 1920, 548a. 

** Comptea rend., 1920, 170, 805 ; J., 1920, 238a. 

“'Giem. and Met. Eng., 1920, 28, 980. 

** Vhem. and Met. Eng., 1920, 22, 73, 130; J., 1920, 193a ; /d. Ann. Bepla., 
1919,8,234. 
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made by heatmg the ground mixture to 250° C., adding molten pitch, 
and forming ik a press into cylinders 9-25 in. in diameter and 22 in. 
long. These masses are then baki^d on cars at a temperature 
rising to 500° for the last jfert of & 6-hour period. The resistance 
falls rapidly when tho coking temperature is reached. The finished 
briquettes are arranged in the furftacc in twelve columns of three 
•each, set -within a circle and supplied -with three-phase current, 
four columns being on each phase. Gra'J)hite blocks are used above 
and below for making the electrical c'onnexions, but it is proposed 
to replace these by blocks made from the same mixiure as the 
briquettes. The chamber enclosing the charge BerY*' 3 ,,as a retort, 
and was heated in the experiments by radiation, biiu preheating 
by means of regenerative gas-firing is proposed. A large furnace 
has 4)000 designed, and the principle is considered to promise good 
results. The recovery of zinc in the form of oxide from an open- 
hearth steel furnace when galvanised scrap is used in the charge is 
described by R. W. Muller,the gases being drawn through a 
tubular cooler by means of an exhauster, but the method does not 
offer a very favourable prospect. 

The electrolytic zinc j)lant of the Judge Mining Co., Park City, 
Utah, is described by L. W. Chapman.*'' The ground concentrates 
are leached with acid liquor until the acidity is reduced to a value 
corresponding with 3g. sulphu.ic acid per litre. Ferrous sulphate 
is added to bring the iron content to O’3 g. per litre, and the 
addition of powdered lime then ])recipitates the whole of the iron, 
with practfcally the whole of the arsenic and antimony. The 
residue*contains* a considerable quantity of zinc, and is shipped to 
smelters for recovery of zinc, lead, and silver. The filtered solution 
is treated with zinc dust before electrolysis, and on passing to the 
tanks contains the following elements in grams per litre : zinc 60, 
cadm^jn 0'004, copper 0 003, manganese 0'4, antimony OOOl, 
arsenic trace. Stationary cathodes of rolled sheet aluminium are 
u,sed, with chemical sheet lead anodes. The current density is 
24 5 ampferes per sq. ft. of cathode. The acidity of the solution 
leaving the last tank is 60 g. per litre. The plant produces about 
9 tons of zinc daily. 

The same author describes the plant of the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Co. of panada at Trail, B.C.*' This is capable of 
producing 75 tons daily, the concentrata being roasted as ftbove and 
the product leached in two stages. The purified solution contains, 
in grams per litre, zinc 60, iron 0 02, copper 0 0005. Electrolytic 
lead is used for anodes, and the ciurent density is 24 2 amperes per 
sq. ft. In both plants the cathodes are mdlted in reverberatory 

8t<M u. Eiaen, 1920, 40, 1193 ; J., 1920, 693a. 
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furnaces for casting. The success of an electrolytic process for the 
production of zinc depends on the efficient purifcation of the 
solution before passing to the electrolytog tanks, the thorough 
removal of other metals being essential. 

The metallurgy of tungsten, which has only, recently received any 
attention in the scientific press, lias lately been the subject of several 
publications. Whilst by far the greater part of the tungsten 
produced finds application in the steel industry, the addition of the 
metal to non-ferrous alloys has been tried to a limited extent, whilst 
the manufacture of ductile tungsten for electrical purposes, although 
only accounting for a small fraction of the output, presents metal¬ 
lurgical features of extraordinary interest. The occurrence of the 
ore in Burma is described by J. 0. Brown,^' who remarks that the 
mechanical concentration of wolframite is difficult, owing to the 
fact that the mineral cleaves into thin plates like mica, and so 
slimes readily. The High Speed Alloys Go. now uses magnetic 
concentrators of the Ulrich type. The methods adopted for the 
reduction of the ore in France are described by 0. Matignon.®* 
Ferro-tungsten is manufactured in the electric furnace, whilst 
powdered tungsten is prepared from purified wolframite, the iron 
and manganese of which are removed by extraction >vith sulphuric 
acid. Reduction of the tungstic acid is carried out in graphite 
crucibles. The English method of preparing pure tungsten powder, 
as carried out at Widnes, is describeid by J. L. F. Vogel,'** the mineral 
in this case being decomposed by means of soda. Great improve¬ 
ments have recently been effected in the consumption of fuel in 
this process, only half as much coal being used as vas the case four 
years ago. The world’s situation in regard to tungsten is reviewed 
by the same author.*” This is a field in which British progress has 
been very satisfactory, this country having been entirely dependent 
on,imported tungsten before the war, although the ore was mainly 
derive^ from British possessions, whilst at the present tiihe the 
entire requirements of pure tungsten are supplied at home, and 
metal is available for export. The manufacture of ductile tungsten 
has been briefly described by the Writer,”* and a full description, 
with drawings of the plant, is given by C. H. Jones.”” The ore is 
roasted with sodium carbonate and leached with water, and the 
clear solution of sodium tungstate is then precipitated with calcium 
chloride. The well-washed precipitate of ‘ calcium tungstate is 
decomposed by hydrochloric acid, and the residue repeatedly washed. 
This tungstic acid, 99-53% HaWO,, is not sufficiently pure, and 

J., 1920, 46t. 

OMm. et Ind., 1920, .3, 277, 422. 

*» J., 1920, 299b. 

1920, 103b. . 
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has to be further purified by eirtraction with warm ammonia and 
evaporation os the solution of ammoniam paratungstate to a paste, 
followed by 4Bcompositit>n with niAic acid. After ignition, the 
tungsten trioxide has a purity of 99-96%. The greatest trouble is 
found in accidental i contamination with silicates etc. from such 
sources as chipping of enamel linings. The oxide is reduced by 
hydrogen at 1200° C., being placed on nickel trays in electrically- 
heated silica tubes. The powder is corilpressed hydraulically, and 
transferred to the sintering furnace.’ in which an atmosphere of 
hydrogen is also maintained. The swaging furnace, also filled with 
hydrogen, is built up of alundum tubes, the tempercj^pre ranging 
from 1100° to 1500°. In addition to lamp filamenvs and other 
fine wire, the metal is rolled into strip, and also made into contact 
buttons. For the latter purpose, the thick rod is cut into slices 
by means of abrasive wheels with a rubber binder, and each slice 
is then brazed to a steel stud by interposing a thin sheet of copper 
and heating in hydrogen until the metals unite. The thin coating 
of copper formed by volatilisation is removed electrolytically. A 
Similar process is used in the manufacture of molybdenum. 

Alloys. 

Brasses, on account of their great industrial importance, have 
been the subject of numerous mvestigations. A series of experi¬ 
ments gn the influence of gases on brass, conducted by T. G. 
Bamford and W. E. Ballard,®’ indicates that overheating during 
melting is not dangerous, provided that the furnace is of the ordinary 
coke-fir«d type,»although it is to be avoided on account of the 
resultant high loss of zinc, but that allowing to cool until the 
temperature of the metal is only 40° above the solidus is almost 
sure to cause unsoundness. Cadmium, in quantities up to 0-74%, 
the limit of solid solution, is without effect on the mechanical 
properties of 70;W brass, according to L. Guillet,®* but higher 
cadmium lowers the elongation. The coefficient of equivalence is 
0-7, that is, 1% of cadmium has the same effect on the structure as 
0-7% of zinc. The same auth&r has exapained the effect of several 
other elements on brass. Cobalt and silver have comparatively 
little effect, chromium is undesirable, and gold merely replaces 
copper.” Nickel has been the object of a more extended study 
by the same authority,” and it is shown that when the copper 
falls as low as 40% or less, the nickel* being about 15%, strong 
alloys are obtained, with an elongation of 18-45%. These alloys 
are malleable when hot, and closely resemble the nickel-silvers 
in colour and resistance to oxidation. Hqt compression teats 

” J. Inst. Metals, 1820, 24, 166; J., 1921, 84x. 

** Rev. MH., 1919, 16, 406 ; J., 1920, 167a. 
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have been made on a number of brasses by F. Doerinckel and 
J. Trockels.*’ It is stated that the hot-working of a-brasses has 
been long known, but regarded as a trade secret. Tombak with 
12% and 15% of zinc, and brass‘with 29% and 33% of zinc could 
be forged at 800° C., whilst the ayS-brasses became fully plastic at 
700°. Hardness tests at high“t.emperatures by A. Mazzuchelli ** 
show that 20% brass withstands the highest temperature before 
softening. ^ 

Problems connected with the manufacture of brass cartridge, 
cases have led to the publication of several interesting papers. 
H. Moore .and S. Beckinsale have determined the conditions' 
under which internal stress in 70:30 brass may berremoved by 
low-temperature annealing, and find that the greater the initial 
Brinell hardness of the brass the lower is the temperature and 
the shorter the time required to bring about an appreciable reduc¬ 
tion of hardness. 'When the hardness produced by cold working 
does not exceed 165, annealing for one hour at 275° C., or for five 
hours at 250° C., will remove all injurious internal stress without 
causing loss of hardness. A temperature of 100° C., even when 
continued for many weeks, appears to be without efieot on internal 
stress. The authors also observed the remarkable increase of 
hardness which marks the first stage of annealing at low temper¬ 
atures, this increase being now a well established fact. Spun 
cups were used for the experiments, this form of cold working 
being very severe. The characteristics of cracks in brass cartridge 
cases are described by M. von Schwarz. A number of these 
cases developed cracks at the junction of the base and side, starting 
from the inside and proceeding diagonally to the angle. The 
microscope showed excessive cold working at this point, and 
measurements of hardness by the Brinell and scleroscope methods 
showed regions of unequal hardness, reaching a maximum close 
to the cracks. The scleroscope was found to be a more sensitive 
means of recognising such differences than the Brinell machine. 
The maximum Brinell figure obtained was 178. E. H. Schulz “ 
has examined similar brass oases) and concludes that cracking 
occurs when the cold working is not uniform, so that regions of 
unequal hardness are in immediate contact. Minute cracks are 
often present when the cartridge case is first made, and whilst 
these mqy to some extent,relieve the stress', they may bring about 
fraetxire when the brass is subjected to shock by acting as notches 
and so intensifying the stress. 

The hot-wortog brasses of the 60:40 type have also been studied.* 

« Z. MetaUhunde, 1920,12, 340. 

** L'IndiiStria, 1920 , 84 , 71 . 
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H. M. Brayjton “ describes the effect of heat treatment on two 
alloys of this class, A (containing i30-58% copper and 0-76% tin, 
and AA 56-17% copper, 2;63% 1^^, and 0-06% tin, the remainder 
being zinc. The rods were drawn to ||in., annealed, and cold- 
drawn through a |in. die. Sush metel has a Brinell hardness 
of about 130. The tensile strength is increased by quenching 
from temperatures about 550° C., owing to partial conversion <rf 
a into /3; but above 700° the strength falls off rapidly, owing to 
grain growth. A definite* elastie limit is found at about 20% of 
the ultimate tensile strength, but there is no indication of a yield- 
point. The curves contained in the paper show •>iLe‘most suitable 
temperatures of annealing or quenching in order to obtain a given 
combination of strength and ductility. The present writer" has 
also studied the properties of rolled, drawn, and extruded 60:40 
brasses, especially in regard to their machining quality, and finds 
that the greatest ease of machining is obtained when the copper, 
both actual and apparent, approaches most closely to 60%, and 
that lead is the only metal which may be added with advantage 
Brasses which are hard to machine usually contain tin, iron, or 
other hardening metals, or else are too high in zinc content, so. 
that the proportion of the yS constituent is large. The best brasses 
have a fibrous structure, and in the case of extruded rods this 
involves extrusion at a relatively low temperature under a high 
pressure. It is shown that there is no relation between the Brinell 
hardness £^d the machining quality. Attempts to obtain castings 
of high tensile strength are described by N. J. Maclean. “ Experi¬ 
ments with a variety of added metals led to disappointing results, 
but finally an alloy containing 60% copper, 34-0 zinc, 3-0 nickel, 
2-0 iron, 0-25 lead, 0-5 manganese, and 0-25 phosphor-tin was 
adopted, this alloy giving castings in sand moulds which could be 
depended on to give an elastic limit of 10 tons, breaking load of 
20 tons, and elongation 15%. Exception was taken to these 
figures in the discussion, and it was stated by several speakers 
that much better results couW be obtained from well-known non- 
ferrous alloys and that equally good figures could be obtained 
with Admiralty gun metal. The discussion turned largely on 
the difference between the tensile results obtained from a test 
piece cast in a selected position and those given by a portion of 
the casting, the object of the author being to know the strength 
of the weakest part of the casting. A paper by W. B. Weeks" 
mentions that a 60:40 brass containing 2% nickel and 3% man¬ 
ganese* will *give 15 tons elastic limit, 32-3^ tons breaking l<»d, 
and 16% elongation, whilst another high-tensile brass will give, 

** Ohem. and Met. Eng., 1920, 22, 211 ; J., 1920, 269j6 
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from any part of the casting, 20 tons elastic limit, 40 tpns breaking 
load, and 20% elongation. This paper contains a uSeful account 
of brass foundry practice in Vickprs’ works at Barrow. 

There is little doubt that the results obtained from special brasses 
and similar alloys in the average foundry are’far inferior to those 
which it is possible to obtain from alloys of the same nominal 
composition. Rigid analyt^sal control, careful selection of scrap, 
and attention to casting temperatures, enable non-ferrous alloys 
of quite surprising strength and ductility to be made regularly 
in the foundry without resort to unusual or expensive combinations 
of metals. The publication of such papers as those just mentioned 
will be of great service in drawing attention to the'possibilities 
of the brasses and bronzes in the hands of skilled metallurgists. 
In determining the nature and amount of the third metal to'’be 
added in the making of special brasses, a knowledge of the ternary 
equilibrium diagram is essential, and W. Campbell*' has studied 
the behaviour of tin, following up the work of Hudson and others, 
and has aimed at defining the boundary between the ductile 
“ naval brasses,” which are made up of the a and /3 constituents, 
and the “ gun metals,” composed of a and eutectoid, and exhibit¬ 
ing brittleness. Within the usual limits, the quantity of tin which 
may be safely added is inversely proportional to the percentage 
of copper. The difference of properties of cast and electrolytically 
deposited brass is described by F. Sauerwald,” but the resvflts are 
mainly of theoretical interest. 

The elastic properties of the ordinary non-ferrous alloys are not 
often studied, but a paper by G. F. Comstock" shows that inter¬ 
esting results may be obtained by tracing the stress-strain diagrams 
for copper alloys. Cast specimens were used, held in an Olsen 
machine by grips 'with spherical Beatings, and the deformations 
weife measured by means of a strain gauge. The alloys examined 
were 10% aluminium bronze containing iron, and 88 : 10 :2 gun 
metal, both of which show well-defined limits of proportionality 
which could be utilised for commercial purposes. There is no 
definite relation between these limits and the yield-points or tensile 
strengths, and it is suggested that the common practice of accepting 
the yield-point as representing the practical elastic limit should 
be abandoned. * 

The light alloys of alumincum have assumed increased importance 
as the result of war experience, especially -with aircraft, and their 
investigation has occupied many workers during the last year 
or ,two. The peculiar behaviour of some of them after heat treat¬ 
ment has been the canse of much speculation, but its causes have 

*V,,Anier. 8oc. Test. Materials, Jime, 1920 ; Chem. and Met. Eng,, 1920, 22, 
4191 ; J., 1920, 629a. 
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not been completely elucidated. The metallography of the light 
alloys contt^ning copper and magnesium, which are among the 
most important of the^class, is delcribed by P. D. Merica, R. G. 
Waltenberg, and J. R. Breeman.** The solubility of the inter- 
metallic compound^ and impurities has been determined, and an 
attempt made to fix the position*of the curves of solubility in the 
, solid state, but the photographic work is poor, and the investigation 
is not to be compared with those which have been conducted at 
the National Physical Laboraiory 4n recent years. A paper on 
a similar subject by P. B. Menca, R. G. Waltenberg, and A. N. 
Finn*® shows that the alloys with copper and magnesium are 
decidedly s^jperior to others examined in regard to tensue properties, 
and that they are more strikingly improved by heat treatment 
thjn, for instance, the corresponding alloys containing nickel and 
magnesium, the treatment also improving the resistance to 
corrosion by a salt spray. Hard-rolling and annealing completely 
alter the relative order of resistance of a series of alloys. A 
careful study of the mechanical and physical properties of a number 
of light aluminium alloys by W. Fraenkel and R. Seng“ indicates 
that the property of being improved by heat treatment is peculiar 
to those alloys which contain magnesium. The authors are inclined 
to consider that the increase of strength is due to the formation 
of a chemical compound ■ ithin the homogenous solid solution, 
the e\idence for this view being taken chiefly from measurements 
of electrical conductivity. The resistance increases with time 
in a manner almost exactly corresjwnding with a unimolecular 
chemical reaction. The changes of density and specific heat are 
insignificant. A knowledge of the constitution of the alloys of 
aluminium and magnesium is obviously of importance for the right 
understanding of the commercial alloys, and the constitutional 
diagram has Vx-en very carefully worked out by D. Hanson and 
M. LT V. Gayler.“ The micrographic work is excellent, and 
although the form of the liquidus and solidus in the middle part 
of the system places difficulties in the way of determining the 
exact formula of one of the* intei metallic compounds, there can 
be no doubt that the diagram is essentially correct. Particulars 
of some of the most useful of the aluminium alloys are given by 
W. Rosenhain.'^’ The so-called 3:20 alloy, containing 3% oopjwr 
and 20% zinc, attains in the hot-rolled condition a tensile strength 
of 26-27 tons, with an elongation of 18%, and has be5n foimd of 
value in the construction of girders for rigid airships. For general 
castings, such as crank cases and carburettors, an alloy with 2-5% 

** Bureau Stand. Sci. Paper No. 337. 
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copper and 12-6% zinc has given good results, the tensile strength 
of chill castings being 12 tons. AUoys containing (nickel with 
magnesium and copper have proved most' successful for pistons 
and cylinders working at high .temper/itures, and have greatly 
simplified the construction of engines for aircraft. 

The rate at which thin sheei; copper wiir dissolve in molten 
aluminium has been determined by R. J. Anderson,®* who concludes . 
that copper may be added,in small quantities in this form, but 
that when larger quantities are being made it is preferable to add 
a 60:50 alloy. • The latter should be well stirred dining its pre¬ 
paration, and cast in a chill mould, otherwise excessive segregation 
may occur. ''Melting and rolling practice in the manufacture of 
aluminium alloys is dealt with in a series of articles by R. J. 
Anderson and M. B. Anderson.®' Gas or oil-fired reverberatory 
furnaces are mostly used for melting in America, but electric 
resistance furnaces are being tried. The methods of rolling are 
fully described. 

Two papers describing the properties of Monel metal, the alloy 
of nickel and copper obtained by direct smelting of the Sudbury 
ores, have been published. H. R. Williams'® lays stress on its 
strength at high temperatures, which makes it suitable for turbine 
parts etc. The coefficient of expansion is 0-00001375, and its 
specific gravity in the cast state 8-8'f. Average tests on castings 
give a yield-point of 16-5 tons, a tensile strength of 32 tons, q^d an 
elongation of 34%. According to J. Amott,®’ rolled and aimealed 
rods give a yield-point of 20-22 tons, a tensile strength of 38-39 
tons, and an elongation of 47%, the properties being little changed 
by annealing up to 700° C. The tensile strength is only about 
6 tons less at 375°. For turning, high speed steel should be used, 
a light cut being taken at a high speed. Electric furnaces of the 
arc type are preferable to crucibles for melting. The author does 
not claim so high a tensile strength for the oast metal do 
AmericSn writers, regarding 20-26 tons as a normal value. 
Magnesium is the best deoxidiser, manganese being less successful 
than with pure nickel. • 

Alloys containing zinc with relatively small quantities of other 
metals were not very important before the war. Owing to the 
shortage of copper in Germany, such zinc alloys were largely used 
in munitions as subsMtutes, under such nanujs as “ war bronze.” 
It does noi appear thai the^ ever proved to be very satisfactory, 
and the disposal of the stocks has presented some difficulty. There 
have been two studies of the constitution of the ternary i^stem 

“ CAem. and Met. Eng.^ 1920, 83, 6^5, 736, 883 ; J., 1020, 786a. 
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zino-copper-alumimum, that of V. Jares,‘“ extending over the 
whole systeni except the region near to the copper angle, and being 
based on thermal and •mechanical* observations, almost without 
microscopical examination^ whilst* the investigation of W. Bosen- 
hain, J. L. Haughtoi^, and K. E. Bingham'* makes fuller use of the 
microscope, but also includes an* extensive series of mechanical 
•tests. According to those authors, an alloy containing 3% copper 
and 6-15% aluminium shows remarkable strength in the oast 
condition. The rolled alloys oontainmg more than 0-5% aluminium 
together with copper uncfergo deterioration in coul.je of time, so 
that for engineering purposes the binary alloys are to b^ preferred. 
Curiously abnormal properties were observed in the case of the 
ternary eutectic, which is quite brittle if bent rapidly, but may be 
beat slowly through an angle of 180°, thus resembling pitch rather 
than a crystalline metal. Jares finds that alloys containing 
5-8% copper and 1-3% aluminium, the one metal being high 
when the other is low, give the best results, castings only being 
considered. These mixtures were largely used in Germany for 
fuse bodies, and also for many engineering parts in place of brass 
or gun metal. Their use led occasionally to serious difficulties. 
For example, a screw socket of “ war bronze ” is described by 
O. Bauer ““ as having been jised on a boiler, the composition of 
the alloy being copper 4-85, aluminium 2'19, lead 0‘92, tin 0T6, 
iron (k03%. This was completely decayed by electrolytic action, 
a skeleton of copper-rich crystals remaining. An alloy of very 
similar composition was used for fixing the blades of a steam turbine, 
and after a few days the mass became entirely brittle owing to 
chemical action." It is clear that such mixtures are not likely 
to find any extensive application in future. The problem of 
recovering the useful metals from them is not an easy one, as 
they cannot be used for making brass without first removing the 
alui^Siium. Blowing air through the molten metal was tried 
without success, and according to J. Czochralski and E. £ohrke“ 
the most successful treatment consisted in fusing with sodium 
nitrate, preferably with th^ addition of sodium chloride and 
potassium carbonate. The nitrate being scarce, potassium per¬ 
chlorate was used as a substitute. The addition of 2% of tungsten 
to the alloys of zinc containing aluminium is stated** to give good 
working properties 8«id resistance to corrosion. 

Reference may be made to a few papers on the subject of bearing 
metals. The distribution and charaqter of the hard crystals in 

Z. MelaUkunde, 1919, 10, 1; J., 1920^ 67a. 

J. Inst’Metals, 1920, 23, 261 j .^,''1920, 370^ 

*» Z. MetaUkunde, 1920, 12, 129 yV., 1920, 661a. 
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alloys of tin with copper and antimony has been studied by 0. F. 
Hudson and J. H. Darley.** The hardening of le(!!i by metals 
other than antimony has alio received 'attention, partly again 
in consequence of war scarcity of essential metals. Barium has 
been used in several places, and J. Czoohralpki and E. Rassow*® 
show that the hard crystals consist of the compound PbaBa. 
One % of calcium hardens lead, according to C. 0. Thieme,** as.. 
much as 10% of antimony.' Mercury exerts a hardening influence 
in quantities up to 7%. Other alloys in which sodium is present"* 
together with cin or mercury are described by T. Goebel." 

Papers oq^the mechanism of cold working have been numerous, 
but are mostly of scientific interest only, the application of theory 
to practice being still imperfect. Reference should be made, 
however, to a further paper on the properties of cold-drawn copper 
wire by W. E. Alkins.*® The discontinuous change of properties 
when a certain stage in the drawing has been reached, described 
a few years ago, has now been fully confirmed, and unless there 
should prove to be some change in the character of the drawing 
process at this point, a remarkable transformation of the metal 
has been demonstrated. Experiments on the rolling of copper 
by F. Johnson •• show that rolling is a much moie irregular and 
uncontrollable process than drawing, so that smooth curves illus¬ 
trating the change of properties cannot be obtained. There is 
some indication, however, of the same discontinuity as that recorded 
by Alkins. An important paper on grain growth and recrystallisa¬ 
tion in cold worked metals has been contributed by-H. C. H. 
Carpenter and C. F. Elam.’" These authors were fortunate enough 
to find an alloy, consisting of tin with only 1-5% of antimony, 
which has the property of showing distinct boundaries on a polished 
surface at each stage of grain growth, so that the process can be 
followed with ease. The experiments throw much light on this 
problem, which is still so obscure. 

COREOSION. 

The subject of the corrosion of metals and alloys continues to 
receive much attention, and although the theory of the phenomena 
remains in a remarkably confused condition, tWe is now no lack 
of careful observations and experiments on which conclusions may 
in course of time be baaed. 'The most impostant contribution to 
the subject during the past year is the Fifth Report to the Corrosion 
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Committee of the Institute of Metals, a body which.has already 
rendered most^valuable services in this connexion.” The latest 
communication deals in the main with the same points as the 
Fourth Report, but with tha addition of more evidence, and writh 
increased definiteness., The authors have made further investi¬ 
gations of the surface layer on drawn condenser tubes. This layer 
may be completely stripped off the tube by the action of ammonium 
chloride, and proves to be highly resistant to the usual corroding 
agents. The problem of preserving condenser tubes thus becomes, 
to a great extent, one of thaintaining this surface i iyer in an 
unbroken condition. It is regarded as structureless, am^as more 
resistant that^ the crystalline alloy, whilst the am; rpoous inter¬ 
crystalline material is regarded as less resistant even than the 
cry.stj,l8. Such a condition is difficult to picture in the light of any 
possible hypothesis of cold-working, but the existence of the super¬ 
ficial layer is definitely established, and the fact thai it can be 
stripped from brass, copper, and phosphor-bronze is one of great 
importance. Attempts to strip a similar layer from nickel-coppei< 
iubes have failed, and it is suggested that these tubes are very 
thoroughly cold-worked throughout their thickness. The various 
types of corrosion which are actually encountered in condenser 
tube practice are discussed in detail. Rapid general thinning is 
mostly confined to fresh-water installations, and is attributed to 
acids, in^which case it may be prevented by careful neutralisation. 
A remarkably low concentration of acid suffices to bring about such 
thinning. Lvcal attack is usually much more serious, and also 
more difficult tod.eal wdth satisfactorily. The authors have been 
unable to trace the formation of pits to local differences in the 
electrolytic character of the metal, and attribute the attack to 
the influence of deposits of basic salts of copper and zinc, as to the 
production of which they bring forward much interesting evidence. 
The formation of minute quantities of cupric chloride solution of 
comparatively high concentration under basic deposits is ’con¬ 
sidered to be responsible for much intense local action. The copper 
which is found on the surface aflJir corrosion, or in the form of plugs 
where deep pitting has taken place, is stated to be in all cases of 
secondary origin, the copper and zinc first passing into solution 
together, and the copper being subsequently re-deposited in its 
original position. Although this suggestion has been welcomed 
by most of those who have taken part fti the discussion,*it is by 
no means easy to picture the mechanism of the reaction, and the 
writer remains of the opinion that the older view, that the zinc is 
preferenrially ^ssolved, more nearly represeqfs the facts. Is it 
suggested that in the parting of gold bullion the gold dissolves 
completely in the parting acid together with the silver, and is tl^ 

” G. D. Bengough, R. M. Jones, and B. Pirret, J. Inat. Metals, 1920, 28, 
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re-deposited as a pseudomorph ? The two cases are precisely 
parallel. / 

The difficulty of the subject is shown by the remark of the authors 
that if two batches of condenser tubes are taken, one of which is 
known to undergo pitting readily in use smd the other not, the 
composition being apparently identical, the ffifferenoes in behaviour 
persist after annealing, so that their cause is quite unknown. A 
trial experiment seemed to show that the differences are not due to 
unequal casting temperatures. Treatment of the tubes by previous 
oxidation has little effect on local pittftig. 

In the. course of the discussion on the Report, Dr. Rosenhain 
reraarko(rfhat the stresses in the inner and outer por^ons of a cold- 
drawn tube will differ in sign, whilst it is well known that certain 
chemical agents, such as mercury salts, separate the crystal^ of a 
metal in tension, but not in compression. This point is of import¬ 
ance. _ ■ 

Another question dealt with in the Report is that of the limits of 
electrolytic protection, which are found to be more restricted than 
is commonly supposed to be the case. Local action, especially 
when due to cupric chloride, proceeds independently of a protecting 
current, but the application of a current during the early part of the 
life of a tube may result in the formation of a film of calcium car¬ 
bonate which will materially assisf the prevention of attack. 

It was the experience of all naval vessels operating dpring the 
war in shallow, sandy waters, that condenser tube troubles were 
much more serious than under ordinary conditions, the erosive 
action of the sand contributing greatly to the destructive .action of 
the sea water. Notes on the causes of tube failures have been 
published by G. B. Allen,” who remarks on the large proportion of 
cases in which thinning takes place at the inlet end, and shows how 
imperfect centring and fitting may cause eddies where air may 
accumulate, and means of obviating this difficulty were suggested 
in the discussion. Stagnant water in fitting-out basins etc. is 
responsible for much injury to condensers. €!erman naval experi¬ 
ence in this field is described by Schulz.” The German specifica¬ 
tion for tubes was less rigid than that of the British Navy, and a 
larger proportion of failures occurred before the war. Large ships 
employed an alloy of 98% copper and 1-45% tin, whilst torpedo 
boats used the 70 : 30 and 70 : 29 : 1 alloys. During the war 
the scarcity of copper and tin led to the use of brass tubes on aU 
vessels, an alloy with 62% copper being adopted, the tubes being 
formed either by hot rolling or extrusion, followed by cold-drawing. 
After annealing af* 660°-700°, the tubes were cleansed* in soda, 
followed by a bath of salt-cake, and then tinned inside and outside, v 

” J. Inat. Metals, 1920, 24, 285. 

” Z. MetaUkunde, 1920,12^49. 
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For this purpose an alloy of 70 tin and 30 lead was used, but the 
shortage of tin ’^ed to this being replaced by 90 lead and 10 tin, 
which was more difficult ito apply. ^Scarcity of copper led to 
several vessels being fitted wifh iron .condenser tubes, coated with 
this lead alloy, whilst a coating of bakelite varnish on brass was 
also found to be fairly resistant. A c^irious method of protection, 
adopted by some firms, but not by the Navy, consisted in rolling 
or pressing iron filings into the surface of t^}e brass. Such a coating 
is, however, almost impossible to renewi. It is interesting to note 
that English brass tubes, supplied to merchant vessels, .were taken 
as the standard at which the manufacturers were to aim. -The 
defects observed are generally of the same chara' •er'IsS those 
described by tEo Corrosion Committee, and it is clear that design 
etc. has as much share in determining the results as the composition 
of the metal of which the tubes are constructed. A paper on the 
same subject by 0. Lasche’* attributes numerous faihu’es (mostly, 
however, on land stations) to stray currents, and favours the use 
of protective currents, or even of zinc plates at certain points, such ' 
os at the entry of polluted water in a pumping plant. The limited 
range of the protective action exerted by a neighbouring anode 
was pointed out in the discussion by O. Bauer. Changes in the 
composition of the tubes appear to have had very little influence 
in determining the proportion df failures. The data included in 
the papers just mentioned at.- sufficiently extensive to make a 
comparison with tho secollected by the English Committee of value. 

Tests have Jreen made by P. D. Merica and R. W. Woodward’® 
to determine the ^afe stress to which wrought o>3-brass (“ man¬ 
ganese bronze ”) may be subjected while exposed to corrosive 
agents. In water and moist air it was found that no specimen 
examined failed in two years under stresses below the elastic limit, 
whilst some bars even withstood for that time stresses which 
caused slight permanent set. The test pieces had been cimealed 
at low temperatures before the experiments. * 

Other experiments on the corrosion of brass and broirze have 
been made, without greatly Advancing our knowledge. The 
influence of various dilute solutions of electrolytes on the corrosion 
of brass has been examined by J. H. Reedy and B. Feuer,’® and • 
B. Peuer” has made measurements of the fall of potential between 
the surface of the metal and the solution, using an auxiliary 
electrode. The order of potential thus obtained is evidently 
not a measure of the order of corrodibility, since the physical 
conditions of the surface film and of the products of corrosion 
do not enter into the experiment. 

’* im., 1920,12,161. 

Proc. Armr. Soc. Testing Materials, 1919,19, ii., 278. . 

’• J. Ind. Bng. Chem., 1920, 12, 641; J., 1920, 619a. 

” Chem. and Met. Eng., 1920, 22, 1197 : J., 1920, 630a. 
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The corrosion of aluminium has also received attention, the most 
important paper being one by E. Seligman an^. P. Williams,’* 
dealing with the action of‘hard industrial waters. Immersion in 
most waters leads at first to superMal etching, gas being evolved 
and aluminium hydroxide formed, the acfjion then being brought 
to a stop by the production of a film of calcium carbonate. Local 
pitting is much more serious, and tends to persist after having 
once begun. Neither action takes place in the absence of oxygen. 
The action is clearly electrolytic, and is connected with the 
presence of" areas of different potential on the surface of the metal, 
although on hammering selected spots on a sheet of annealed 
aluminium it cannot be said that the pits or })li8ters appear 
preferentially on the hammered areas when corrosion sets in. 
Small quantities of hydrogen peroxide, itself a product pf the 
action of tap water on aluminium, greatly accelerate the corrosion. 
Bli.stering occurs when the water gains access to one of the minute 
cavities always present in the metal, and the accumulation of the 
'■products of corrosion within the cavity leads to the formation of 
bulky aluminium hydroxide, which forces the laminae apart. The 
removal of bicarbonates by boiling the water greatly diminishes 
its corrosive action, whilst complete immunity from pitting is 
obtained by the addition of 0-01% of a nitrate. A convenient 
and efficient means of protection was found in sparingly soluble 
chromates, such as those of barium or strontium, mpeed with 
gelatin and hardened by formaldehyde, so that the chromate was 
given up slowly and continuously to the water. The application 
of an external E.M.F. also protects the metal. «The authors fully 
recognise the inadequacy of loss of weight tests. The influence 
of concentration and time on the solvent action of various electro¬ 
lytes on aluminium is described by G. H. Bailey.’* At high 
temperatures the action may continue to a quite remarkable 
extent. Thus, in Njl hydrochloric acid at 95° C., th'fe action 
proceeds until the viscous solution corresponds approximately 
with the formula AljlOHljCl, after which turbidity appears, and 
at last a bulky precipitate of a "^^ery basic chloride is formed, so 
that a small quantity of acid can dissolve a relatively large quantity 
of metal. Some aluminium alloys, especially those containing 
copper, have the property of forming a resistant film in the early 
stages of corrosion, and protection is besttsought in this direction. 
Very efficient protection' is claimed by L. von Grotthuss,** who 
makes the aluminium the anode in a bath containing a sulpho- 
compound of molybdenum. A fine brown deposit is formed, 
which is perfectly dexible and highly resistant to dorrosion. The 

» J. InM. MeUAs, 1920, 23, 169; J., 1920, 301a. 

1920, 118t. 

•« Mttaa u. Erz, 1920,17, 39 : J., 1920, 301a. 
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protection of metals in general by processes of electrolytic oxidation, 
described fullyt by L. Rfvillon,*^ njay be mentioned in this 
connexion. The valve action of aluminium anodes is discussed 
by A. Smits.*“ * * 

The action of water on lead has been further studied by J. F. 
liverseege and A. W. Knapp.** Using faintly alkaline natural 
waters, a sheet of bright lead was exposed to the attack of water 
with free access of air. Very erratic resdlts were obtained, as air 
bubbles, dust particles, and other apparently unimportant factors 
exert a quite considerable influence on tlie extent of thi corrosipn. 
The action is checked by the addition of calcium bica^J^iute to 
the water. IVee carbon dioxide increases the rati, of solution, 
and alters the character of the action. In the soft water, the 
actioir is essentially due to dissolved oxygen. A series of experi¬ 
ments on the suitability of different qualities of lead for use in 
chemical plant has been made by D. W. Jones,** who shows that 
whilst the purest lead is probably the best, the addition of copper^ 
may sometimes be advantageous. The copper is easily introduced 
iU melting in the form of a 50% alloy. The simultaneous presence 
of copper and antimony is harmful. The inter-crystalline attack 
which is characteristic of the action of some electrolytes on sheet 
lead is attributed by H.S. Rawdon** to the presence of impurities 
at the grain boundaries. It should be remembered, however, 
that this«ction may be observed with the purest assay lead. 

Alloys of copper with iron and aluminium have been tested 
for acid-resisting properties by 0. L. Kowalke.** These alloys, 
as manufactur«i'for use in chemical plant, contain about 10% 
of aluminium and 3-3-6% of “ iron alloy,” the composition of which 
is not stated. They resist organic and sulphuric acids well, but 
are readily attacked by hydrochloric or nitric acid. 

Close^ allied to the subject of corrosion is that of inter-crj'stalline 
brittleness in metals, due to chemical action. H. S. Rawdon,and 
S. C. Langdon*’ have described brittleness in copper, caused by 
immersion in a bath of molten.,8alt, a process often employed to 
soften and clean the metal. The copper is in contact with iron 
or steel, so that it becomes the cathode in an electrolytic circuit, 
and the inter-crystalline cracks found in the exterior layers are 
attributed to the formation of metallic sodium. The interior 
is not rendered brittle, *and no efiect is observed when thp copper 
is made the anode instead of the cathode. 

*‘ Rev. Mit., 1919, 16, 257 ; J., 1919, 907a. 

•“ ProcfAead^Sei, Afneterdam, 1920, 22, 876; J., 1920, 630a, 

•• J., 1920, 27t. 

•* J., 1920, 221t, 266t. 

** Min. and Met., Feb., 1920. 

*• Chem. and Met. Eng., 1920, 22, 37 ; J., 1920, 168a. 

” Bureau Stand. Techn. Paper, No. 168 •, cjrj., 1920, 168a. 
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In all investigations of this kind, the microscopp proves to be a 
most powerful instrument pf research, and the p^gress of metal¬ 
lurgical knowledge is intimately bound up with the improvement 
of methods of microscopical* technique. An important collection 
of papers on the microscope, dealing largely with its applications 
to metallurgy, both in its scientific and its industrial aspects, was 
contributed to the Faraday Society symposium at the beginnhig 
of the year.** An interesting account of the history, of metal¬ 
lography was given by C. ^T. Heycofk, whose own researches with 
F, H. Neville did so much to establish the value of the method, 
in hfif'^jgsidential address to the Chemical Section of the British 
Association.*' 

'* Trans. Faraday Soc., 1920, 16, Pt. 1 : J., 1920, 34b. 

*' J., 1920, 28,'ia. 
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ELECTRO-OHEMICAL AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES. 

By D. F. Campbell and Com, C. Gow, 

17, Victoria Street, London. 

The period covered by last year’s report showed a general and 
pronounced decline of the industrial prosperity enjoyed during the 
war. At the end of the war it was still uncertain when and on what, 
basis the relation between supply and demand would ultimately 
become stabilised under normal peace conditions. During the 
year now under review, there has been no sign of any industrial 
improvement, and the general depression has steadily advanced 
and has now reached a critical stage. Owing to the nebulous 
state of jiolitioal and economic conditions, there has been consider¬ 
able reluctance to finance fresh industrial enterprises either at 
home or abroad. The merits of newly invented processes are also 
impossible to' judge at a time when the costs of fuel, raw material, 
and manufactured products are fluctuating, so that it is not surpris¬ 
ing that this year has been remarkable for the lack of technical 
development and exploitation of new processes. There has cer¬ 
tainly been some activity in the colonies to record, but so far this 
development has been mostly confined to the exploitation of water 
power as a necessary preliminary to the growth of electro-chemical 
industries. NevertWess, in South Africa, Australia, and India, 
industrial progress has already commenced and may be expected 
to develop considerably as more electric power becomes available. 
In Sweden and Norway the year has been marked by serious trade 
depression, but in the latter country there are signs of recovery. 
In all other countries where electro-chemical industries have 
already been developed on a large scale, the same conditions prevail. 
This position has arisen owing to the depression in the iron and 
steel trades and to the cessation of the demand for the numerous 
electro-chemical products used in the manufacture of munition^. 
At the present time there is no prospect of ally immediate revival 
in the industries affected, and until the world’s mMkets are aga^ 
opened, there seems little chance of operating the existing electro- 
<£emical plants at anything approaching their full capacity. 
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Steel. 

There has been a further reduction of the world’s output of electric 
steel in common with the restricted /iemand for high-grade alloy 
and carbon steel products. The unexpected depression of the 
motor-car industry has to somp extent accounted for this situation 
in England, but the main causes are obviously wider, and are to be 
found in the general apa^thy of foreign and home markets. The 
table of statistics on p. 273 shows the amazing development of the 
electric furnace during the war period, and the subsequent reduction 
of Cr-'tput during the year 1919. The figures for 19^, when avail¬ 
able, wilfiSiow a further marked decline as a result of the immediate 
post-war requirements having been met during the previous year. 

In the adjoining table are included statistica Iretums for several 
Continental countries which have only recently been obtainable. 
These permit a wider study to be made of the relative progress 
throughout the world during the war period. Unfortunately, the 
'production of electric steel castings and ingots is returned as an 
aggregate figure for all countries except the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America. It is very striking to find that the 
production of steel castings in the latter countries showed no ten¬ 
dency to diminish during 1919, if allowance is made for the loss of 
output in England consequent upon the moulders’ strike during 
the latter half of that year. These figures clearly bear evidence 
to the fact that the electric furnace has established a field o'f its own 
for foundry purposes, in which it is unlikely to be inflqenced by the 
competition of other processes. During 192Q the output of 
electric steel castings has only shown a small increase, owing 
to the recent depression in the motor and engineering industries 
of both this country and America. This, however, cannot be 
expected to last indefinitely, as heavy road transport has now become 
a permanent feature of national life. The future of electric steel 
foundries is, therefore, more promising than that of works producing 
ingot steel, in which case the electric furnace must produce in 
competition with the better classed of steel produced by the open- 
hearth process. 

With regard to ingot steel, the electric furnace is now producing a 
large variety of plain carbon steels apart from the more complex 
alloy steels for which it was so extensively used during the war. 
The high cost of good hseinatite pig and high-class steel scrap has 
enabled the electric furnace to compete with the open-hearth 
furnace in the production of medium grade steels, but during the 
year this demand has been spasmodic. • 

In Sweden the electric furnace was used to supplement existing 
oHmible plant for melting high-grade raw materials rather than for 
melting and refining common scrap; in a few cases furnaces are 
now being used for the latteL’ purpose, but this method of steelmaking 
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is generally regarded in Sweden with considerable disfavour for 
making high quality carbon steels. A large number of the plants 
are now idle owing to the general depression of the steel trade, 
but at the same time a few uiiits hate recently been started and 
others are now in course of erection at various works where cheap 
hydro-electric power is availal/ie. Except at such favoured locali¬ 
ties there is frequently a shortage of power for the development of 
the electric process, and even when sufficient power is available, the 
cost is often prohibitive. 'Hie induction furnace is still considered 
tubaye ausdfor melting special qualities of high grade raw materials, 
when't&>5;S is no variation in the quality of material required. In 
this case there can be no marked refining action due toolag reactions, 
and any improvement in quality can only follow as a result of^ 
holding the liquid steel for a period, often amounting to some hou^ - 
at a uniform temperature, while the necessary finishing alloys aW 
added. 

A noticeable featirre during the year has been the growing adoption 
of the electric process in the Dominions. Australia and South 
Africa have already installed several units, but their requirements 
are not yet satisfied. In most cases the plants are used for the 
production of castings from the abundant and cheap supplies of 
scrap steel, especially for mining and railway work, and in the near 
future all these countries should be self-supporting and.independent 
of foreign production. There is no reason why this polisy should 
not be extended to the production of a large variety of steel products 
for mining purposes, and it is probable that the ilistallation of 
further units will to a large extent meet this deiiiand. 

With regard to the future outlook of the electric steel industry, 
there appears to be no immediate sign of any renewed activity in 
the United Kingdom. Further progress is to be expected in the 
Colonies, Spain, and South America, and generally in these steel¬ 
using countries which were either unable, or had no need, to install 
steel-making plants during the war. This is to be expected owing 
to the high price of all Europeaii and American steel products, 
which makes the prospect of local manufacture attractive, and also 
because manufacturers now have confidence in the electric furnace 
as a means for converting almost valueless steel scrap into high 
quality products for the local market. ^ 

The technology of the.electric process is in practically the same 
position as a year ago. There has been, however, a growing ten¬ 
dency in this country to improve the quality of electric steel by 
ptilising the deoxidising powers of a true carbide slag to the maxi¬ 
mum degree. Duftng the war a great quantity of electric steel 
, ^as made undej- conditions of maximum production. This resulted 
in insufficient deoxidation by slag reaction, and ferro-silicon and 
other powerful deoxidisens were used, all of which are capable ai 
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causing slag inclusions. Nov that lie full value of carbide slag 
refining is bdjng better understood and more generally utilised, 
there is reason to hope that the claidis so repeatedly made for the 
excellence of electric steel mil be acknowledged. 

In recent furnace design there has been a growing tendency either 
to eliminate bottom hearth conneMons or to arrange the electrical 
connexions so as to reduce the large proportion of the load current 
hitherto allowed to pass through tha conductive hearth. The 
application of three-phase current Is'becoming more general, ani 
in America it is stated that*the three-phase design is t ' acoepiSa 
almost as the standard. Further attempts have been rpjs*i«?‘to8eal 
electrodes where they pass through the rocf of steel furnaces, and 
with this object the F.I.A.T. Co. have introduced a special con- 
struction.i The need for electrode economisers is well recognised 
as they have the double advantage of reducing electrode consump¬ 
tion and of preventing entry of air into the furnace during the 
deoxidising stage of the process. ^ 

Feero-Alloys. 

The ferro-alloy industry has been affected by the present trade 
depression and cessation of armament manufacture even more 
than the steel industry. The consumption of ferro-silioon and 
electrically-produced manganese alloys depends not only upon the 
output of steel, but also upon the character of the steel produced. 
It is prftbable that the requirements of these particular ferro-alloys 
were greater per ton of steel produced for war purposes than in 
normal peace times, so that the reasons for the reduced demand are 
twofold*. The demand for ferro-chrome is now very limited, with 
the exception of the low carbon grades (i.e., 2% and under), which 
are specially suitable for the manufacture of stainless steel. 

In the table below is given the production of various ferro-alloys 
in Sweden during the war period. It will be noticed that the 
statistics show a considerable reduction of output in all dlasses 
during 1918, which could not alone be accounted for even by a 
complete cessation of work after the armistice. This reduction of 
output was no doubt chiefly due to the increased production of 
ferro-aUoys in this and the allied countries. 

Swedish Output of Ferro-Alloys {Electric Furnace). 


• 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


tons. 

tons.* 

tons. 

ton^ 

tons. 

Ferro-sUicon .... 

8732 

11,819 

18,452 

19,240 

10,705 

Silico-manganese iron 

1304 

2328 

3196 

4367 

1305 

Perro-mangftneee 

293 

947 

1096 

1182 

2123 

Perro-chtom© ♦ .. 

Pcfiro-silico aluniiniuin-nian- 

1300 

242 

\ 

654 

• 

802 

858 

gwese 

508 

785 

722 

1330 

^9 

Perro-aiUeo-alumiiiium 

64 

346 

633* 

1002 

•'354 

Ferro-molybdenum .. 

— 

— 

16 

' 8 

— 


* E.P. 121,485; J., 1920, 693a. 
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At the present time many of the Swedish plants are almost 
idle, and this reflects the genejal conditio^ of this industry in other 
parts of the world. 

According to B. M. Keeney* there has been a growing demand 
in America for ferro-molybdenum, which is .now being used more 
largely in the manufacture of fcomplex alloy steels. This alloy is 
made in single-phase furnaces having a carbon crucible which is 
connected to one of the eldctric terminals. In most cases the alloy 
can be tapped from the furnace by ordinary methods, but the 
v&y,high grades are made by allowing the alloy to accumulate in 
the forfrsd a cake, which is later removed when cold. The same 
authority states that the combined transformer capacity of ferro¬ 
alloy furnaces in America amounted to 200,000 k.v.a. at the begin¬ 
ning of the year, but during May it was doubtful whether even,26% 
of that power was being used. 

In England, towards the end of 1918, we were almost independent 
■rf foreign sources for our supply of ferro-alloys, although in 1914 
the home production of electrically smelted alloys of aU kinds was 
insignificant. Here, again, alloy production has dwindled to a 
negligible quantity. It is difiicnlt to foresee any material change 
from the present state of depression, and even supposing the world’s 
steel output approaches a more normal peace-time level, it is un¬ 
likely that the demand will meet the combined producing capacity 
of the world’s ferro-alloy centres. The position of the industry at 
the present time presents almost a repetition of the carbide crisis 
more than twenty years ago, when other uses had to be found for 
surplus plant. Although existing plants may coJitinue to suffer, 
it is probable that further developments in the British Colonies will 
lead to local production of ferro-alloys, sufficient at all events to 
satisfy the needs of their own steel works; this expansion would 
only conform with the general tendency of industrial indep^dence. 

There has been no announcement of any real technical advance 
during the year, but several papers have been read bearing upon 
modem furnace design, power cansumption, and the general 
metallurgy of ferro-alloy production. C. B. Gibson, R. J. Anderson, 
and B. D. Saklatwalla contributed papers to the American Electro¬ 
chemical Society in April bearing upon the ferro-alloy industry. 
According to Gibson, the tendency has been to operate furnaces at 
the highest load consistent with good mechanical design and 
desirable electrical conditions, such as low inductance and skin 
effect. The units used for the manufacture of various ferro-alloys 
aipe presented in tabulated form and are of interest. ^ A revival of 
trade will probably Icftwi to the wider adoption of various refinements 
t(^educe the cost of production, and to this end automatic regu- 
lafen will no doubt be more generafly applied to existing furnaces. 

° Chetn. and Met, Ming., lU20f23, 981. 
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Other apparatus to keep the oombiJed load of several furnaces 
below a defit^te maximum demand figure should also find useful 
application. This systefh has alredfly been successfully applied 
to batteries of steel furnaces for limiting the peak load of power 
supply stations, and tilso enables a maximum average load factor 
to be maintained, which materiallj* reduces the cost of power when 
purchased on a fixed maximum demand charge. 

Synthetic P 19 Iron. 

The production of synth^i.' pig iron first received promineno^nr 
June, 1914, and since then the process has been widely us^jjirfffiny 
countries. |n places where small steel sc~ ip or tumingS are avail¬ 
able and where fuel is scarce and at a very high price the process 
8till,has possibilities. 0. Haslcr,’ while discussing the possibility of 
establishing an industry for the manufacture of pig iron from scrap 
and turnings in Switzerland, considers that the process would be 
unremunerative imless power could be purchased for seven centimes 
or less. Last year the development of this important process 
during the war period was reported, and since then there has been a 
general decline of production. There are, however, plants on the 
Continent where the process is still being employed. 

Apart from the production of pig iron from low-carbon scrap, a 
further process for refining moften cupola iron is now receiving much 
attention. The process may be modified according to the actual 
degree of refinement required. The percentage of phosphorus can 
be reduced.under suitable slag and temperature conditions without 
any material rsmoval of carbon, and this preliminary treatment 
may then be followed by further refining under a highly basic 
reducing slag for the removal of sulphur and adjustment of silicon. 
The process has been widely developed in the United States for the 
production of malleable iron castings, and is now receiving close 
attenffon in Europe. 

Electrically Smelted Pig Iron. 

The electric smelting of pig iron in shaft furnaces has continued 
to engage the attention of numerous investigators and commercial 
undertakings, and the result of the past year shows steady but 
slow progress in Sweden, where the process has been worked on a 
larger scale than elsewhere. In America the economic conditions 
favour smelting in ordinary blast fumjees, and accordiJg to R. M. 
Keeney * the commercial use of the electric process is there being 
abandoned. There have been nuiAerous and serious technical 
difficulties i!b overcome, but these se^ to l\^ve been so far soWed 
that the process is developing into an Important industry in certain 

’ Schweiz. Elektroteohnische Verein, May, 1919. 

‘ Chem. and Met. Eng., 1920, 28. 980. 
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countries where economic conditions are favourable. The out¬ 
standing advantage of electric smelting is the great saving of fuel, 
so much so that it is only in localities where fuel is scarce and 
expensive that electric smelting can compete with the blast furnace. 
Even then there must also be an abimdant supply of cheap hydro¬ 
electric power and suitable orei. Some interesting data bearing 
upon various difSculties met with in furnaces of different types' 
are given in a paper read hy E. A. Lof before the Swedish Iron 
^d Steel Institute. * Tests Vere made on Helfenstein and Elektro- 
SifepiSiU fumacfes, which enabled various comparisons to be made 
of theif'»«tallurgical and electrical features. 

It now seems established that the Elektro-Metall furnace can 


operate with coke in place of charcoal, which marks an advance 
in the technical development of the process. G. Stig“ gives data 
from a run with coke, and points out that, at peace-time figures, 
a 26% saving in fuel cost is effected by substituting only 50% 
of coke for charcoal in the furnace charge. 

At the beginning of the year there were 13 furnaces operating 
in Sweden and four under construction, and to this number at 
least five more have since been added. The Elektro-Metall t 3 rpe 
appears to be the most popular, and is now constructed in units 
of 7000 kw. capacity. The chemical composition and physical 
character of blast furnace iron cannot be exactly imitat^ in 
electric shaft furnaces, which produce an iron with a carbon content 
of about 3-3-2%. For this reason some steel-makers are rather 
prejudiced against it, as it behaves differently in the cfpen-hearth 
steel furnaces to the charcoal iron, which contaiift anything up 
to 4-5% C. For foundry purposes the electric grey iron is rather 
harder than blast-furnace iron.- Swedish ironmasters, realising 
the necessity for using the cheapest power available for operating 
the electric process, are centralising their actmties at Porjps, in 
Laplai^. This place is not far from the well-known Gallivare 
iron ore deposits, and is situated in a forest country and in the 
vicinity of enormous waterfalls. Favourable contracts for the 
supply of power have been granted by the Swedish Government,, 
which owns the power plants, and there seems every promise of 
the process pro-ring a complete success. 

At the present time the Swedish pig iron industry is feeling 
the effect qt German competition, and this, added to the general 
depression in the steel trade, has caused a large number of both 
electric and blast furnaces to go out of commission. This may be 


a temporary phase, and whet more normal productioif is possible 
the'electric process will aga|n assume an important share of the 
indjjstry. Under conditions existing during the first half of 1920, 


••See Eke. World, 1920, 75, 4. 


• Ckem. and Met, Eng., 1920, 23, 1, 29 ; J., 1920, 593a. 
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eleotiio pig iron could be produced 16*-20% cheaper than a similar 
grade of blast-furnace iron in Sweden, but this was only possible at 
favourable localities. * • 

• Apart from the shaft fjimace^ which have been mentioned 
above, the pit or open alloy type of furnace has also been used 
with success. It is ’doubtful whether the smelting costs are as 
Jow as with the Elektro-Metall furnace, which has a high thermal 
and fuel efficiency due to gas circulatipn, but on the other hand 
the fixed charges and outlay of capital are less. The process has 
been conducted at Trollhftl:an with this type of •furnace, 
high silicon grey iron is easily produced. 


• NON-rEEEOTTS METALS ANL ALLOYS. 


The development of electric furnaces for melting non-ferrous 
metals has made further advances during the year, although it 
must be admitted that the progress has been confined to the 
United States of America. There are now numerous t 3 T?es in use, 
based upon various principles of electric heating. A series «f 
articles by H. W. Gillett’ have been published, in which the author 
has dealt at considerable length with the development and present 
status of the industry. The technology of furnace design and 
the metallurgical functions performed are also fuUy described. 
These articles are worthy of careful study by those specially 
interested in non-fv rrous melting. The following types of furn^ 
are now in use in the U.S.A., and are classified in the following 
table according to the principle of heating adopted. The numtei 
actually in operation on June 1,1920—^to quote the same authority 
—is also given :— 


Type of furnace. 


H4rouH, Snyder 

Rennerfelt 

Detroit 

Booth. 

Amencan 
Bailey .. , . • 

General Electric 

Ajax-Wyatt .. 
Hoakins 

Bennett .. • ■ 

Ajax-N6rthrii}), Baily 


Principle of heating. 


Direct ate 

Indirect arc, stationary 
Indirect arc, moving .. 
Indirect arc, moving .. 
Indirect arc, moving .. 
Resistance, reflected heat 
• Reflected heat frbm smothered 


arcs * 

Induction-vertical 
Induction-horizoktal 
Contact resistant heatine 
Crucibles 





Total 

No. in 

tons 

UBe. 

capacit] 


i;|pr heat 

11 


7 


40 

40 

10 

9 

1 

i 

50 

4U 

4 


• 


i 93 

70i 

j 1 

1, 

1 

11 

7 

•i 

231 

19^ 

' 



» foundry, 1920, 48, 177 aeq. 
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Recent reports' show a fidP^her increase in the number of furnaces 
installed. At the beginning of'September the number of furnaces 
of all kinds installed or conlfact^ for i(i the TJnitid States and 
Canada had increased to 385, and of the total furnaces employed 
about 33% are being used for fdundry purposes. The Ajax Wyatt 
induction furnace was credited pn September' 1st -svith 176 installa¬ 
tions, and it is interesting to note that four of this type are being 
installed in France. Further increase in the number of Detroit, 
Booth, and Baily fumaces'hp also been reported since June let. 

, The direct arc furnace is only suita^jle for melting metals and 
aitej!s^ving'a high temperature of volatilisation, such as nickel 
alloys aJfcb. bronzes. This also applies to the Rennerfelt fixed 
type, in which the arc is deflected downwards towards the metal 
charge. Fixed indirect arc furnaces with horizontal electrodes are 
also open to the same objection, twt to a limited extent, an^ it 
was to overcome this difficulty that oscillation or rotation of the 
furnace was introduced. There are now several types of single¬ 
phase furnaces working on this principle, which was ^t publicly 
introduced by the United States Bureau of Mines. These furnaces 
are built in units up to one ton and more, and, owing to the rapid 
rate of power input obtainable with arc heating, are highly efficient 
for melting. H. M. St. John' has published results of the perform¬ 
ance of one-ton Detroit furnaces at'various plants, which show a 
power consumption of 200-300 kw.-h. per ton in an eight or nine 
hour day. Electrode consumption ranges from 2-4 to 3-5 'lb. per 
ton. The chief feature is the low metal loss when mejting red or 
yellow brass; from figures obtained at various pjants using the 
one-ton unit, the maximum metal loss amoimted to 1-02%, while 
the average was about 0-6%. The average time of each melt 
was 1-lJ hrs. These figures indicate the general performance of 
the indirect arc rocking furnaces. The Baily resistance furnace 
has also made progress, and is now being introduced in Et^land. 
Its special advantages are reliability, simplicity of operation, 
adaptebility to all grades of brass, reduced metal loss and labour 
charges, and elimination of cruciblfe. The electric load is also 
very steady and is regulated by a variable voltage switch, which 
can immediately alter the transformer connexions on the primary 
■windings. The General Electric furnace generates heat over a 
large area, and has the great advantage that three-phase current 
can be used. The thermal efficiency is, however, low, owing to 
the system of indirect heat transference which is adopted to dis¬ 
tribute the intense heat from^ smothered arcs. 

Ij; is now undoubtedly arcepted that electric melting 6nables 

better quality of metal to rbe produced than from crucibles, and 

'‘ModL Ind., 1920, 18 , 382. 

' jp<mndry, 1920, 48 , 403 ; Me^l Ind., 18 , 211. 
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it is largely due to this that the eleotrjb furnace is gaining extended 
application. 'little use has so far been found for melting aluminium 
alloys in foundries by elftctricity, biA according to A. G. Lobley*® 
a large resistance furnace }s in uje at an aluminium factory for 
melting crude ingots cast from the reduction fiunace. 

According to various authoriticB, further progress is expected 
jn America, and there seems every prospect of development in 
Europe, as soon as the present trade degression is less acute. 

There are at present three furnaces of the Heroult type in England, 
with a total capacity of 4 tons, employed for the roanufactum'rf 
oupro-nickel, nickel, and other non-ferrous materials not <}<»rt»^mng 
zinc. 

Zinc Smelting. 

The electro-thermal process of zinc smelting has made no further 
commercial progress during the year. This is primarily due to the 
universal depression of the zinc industry, which, in England, had 
reached an acute level towards the end of 1919. Large plants werp 
erected in Norway for smelting complex zinc ores, but these are at 
present unable to operate owing to the low price of spelter. At the 
Glomfjord plant in Norway there are twenty furnaces of large 
capacity being equipped with the latest type of induction voltage 
regulation. Other plants of stpaller capacity arc awaiting a favour¬ 
able time to renew smelting operations. The condensation of the 
zinc vapour has pr(. '.md the most difficult problem to solve, and zinc 
metallrngists in Scandinavia have been concentrating their efforts 
in this direction. It is now claimed that 65-70% of the reduced 
zinc can be recovered as crude spelter in one smelting operation, 
which marks a distinct improvement upon the 50% recovery a few 
years ago. 

Electeolytic Zinc. 

Coniiderable advance has been made in this department of the 
metallurgy of zinc during the year. About six years ago the 
problem of electrolytic zinc extraction was taken up by the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. with the ol^ect of treating complex concentrates 
containing only 33-35% Zii. Experimental work was cgiried on for 
more than 12 months and exhaustive trialq were made on the 
effect of various impurities in the eleetrolyte. As a result of this 
work it was decided -Jp erect a ten-t(j^ plant and this was put into 
commission in November, 1915. This plant operated successfully, 
and it was then decided to erect a*|further plant at Great Falls, 
capable of producing 100 tons a daa This plant was completed 
in Deoembea, 1916, and further enlarAd in 1918. , 

A full description of the plant and jJ'ocess’ks now developed and 
practised at Great Falls, Montana, has been pujilished." Onai oi 

1" N., 1920, 226t. 

Amer. Inst. Min. Met., Feb.,^1921. 
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the secrets of successful operftion is to use an electrolyte free from 
all metals more electro-negative than zinc, such as cop]^r, cadmium, 
lead, arsenic, antimony, etc* The lattct are specially injurious, 
even when present to the extant of 1 mg. per litre. Traces of 
impurities in zinc increase its solubility in dijute sulphuric acid as 
much as fifty times, so that thA presence of the above-mentioned 
metals promotes re-solution of the deposited zinc. Under adverse" 
conditions, hydrogen is evclved at the cathode in place of the 
deposition of zinc, and for this reason the efficiency of the process, 
fiistsrms of zinc deposited, is vitally de;^endent upon the impurities 
presefitJSaJhe electrolyte. It has also been found that cobalt is a 
most injurious impurity, fifteen parts per million parts of solution- 
being fatal to electrolysis. Cobalt, however, can be very com¬ 
pletely removed by variotis precipitants. 

A highly purified zinc solution can be regularly Obtained, provided 
the iron is thoroughly oxidised before its precipitation and sufficient 
^c dust is added to satisfy the coppeij^dmium, and lead. Arsenic 
is removed as ferric arsenic and, to c(l^lete its precipitation, it is 
important to ensure thorough oxidation of the iron. This is effected 
by the oxidised manganese salts in solution, which owe their presence 
to the manganese in the ore and to ira*subsequent oxidation in the 
electrolytic vats. , 

Aluminium cathodes and sheet lead anodes are now being used. 
Aluminium, although the best metal to use, is not altogether free 
from trouble, as it is slowly dissolved by acid above the level of the 
electrolyte solution. The cost of aluminium due to tBis amounts 
to 76 cents per ton of zinc deposited. A small quantity of glue is 
added to the electrol 3 rte from time to time to improve the density 
of the zinc deposit, which results in smaller melting losses. At 
the Great Falls plant, the tank house contains six units, which are 
operated independently. Each unit consists of 24 rows of casoades, 
each Qompos^ of six cells placed end to end. The cascades are 
set out in pairs to facilitate removal of cathode plates and each pair 
is fed from the same supply pipe. TSie cascades are thus operated 
in parallel while the cells are in series. The cells are 10 ft. 3 in. long, 
2 ft. 10 in. wide by 6 ft. deep. The cathode plates are submerged 
to a depth of 3ft. and arO’spaced about l|in. from the anode plate. 
The cells of each unit are ooimected electricjilly in series, and are 
served by a rotary converter of 5800 kw., which can deliver about 
10,000 amps, at 680 volts. Thus each of the 144 cells operates at a 
voltage of about 3'8 and thacurrent density at full load is about 
30 ^ps. per sq. ft. The caftiodes are stripped every 48 hours and 
prdliuce two sheets of»zino ^ighing from 15 to 20 lb. 6ach. They 
washed in hot water and surfaced with a wire briish before 
bein^ returned to the cell room ; this latter operation is necessary, ■ 
otherwise the zinc deposit dqes not adhere firmly and is then likdy 
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to undergo re^solution in the tanks. ^The zinc cathode sheets go 
to the melting house without prelin^ary washing. In designing 
the vat room, care has to be taken to insulate the floor from the 
tanks, bar lines, and ground, whilei rubber shoes are issued to the 
men as a further safeguard against electric shocks. At the Great 
Falls plant the finely pulverised zme concentrates, which contain 
about 33% Zn and 20% Fc, are roasted at a low temperature and 
in such a manner that 20% of the zinc content is soluble in water 
and about 82% soluble in 2% sulphuric acid. The leaching proc^ 
is conducted in two stages: (i.) a neutral leach, where*the calci"j<^w 
treated with insufficieiit acid ; (ii.) an acid leach, where the Wfiatment 
of the oalcinss is continued with the ren: inder of the acid. The 
solution for the first leach consists of one-half the requisite quantity 
of ceil acid containing 11|% HjSOj and 2|% Zn and partly spent 
leach liquor from the acid leach (O'6% H 8 S 04 and 10% Zn). The 
calcines are treated in several continuous leaching Pachuca vats, a 
small quantity of pulverised limestone being added to the lea(^ 
towards the end of the operation. The following results from 
the neutral leachabout 75% of the zinc is dissolved; the 
iron is oxidised and partly precipitated; gelatinous silica is 
coagulated and rendered granular; arsenic and antimony are 
completely precipitated; 80% of the copper is precipitated as 
hydroxide. The discharge from the leaching vats passes to classi¬ 
fiers, which deliver a, clear overflow containing a large percentage 
of the zinc, 20% of the copper, and some cadmium in solution ; this 
liquor goes tb the purifying plant, while the settler product is passed 
to other* vats where it undergoes the acid leaching treatment. Here, 
the residues from the neutral leach are treated with the same 
quantity of cell acid as is used in the preliminary leaching process. 
The discharge from the acid leaching \ats passes to classifiers 
where .^he clear solution containing the remainder of the soluble 
zinc and copper is separated from the insoluble re.sidues, whish are 
freed from all soluble zinc by washing and filtering. The clear 
zinc-oopper solutions, after treatment •with scrap zinc and iron to 
precipitate the bulk of the copper, are then returned t o the neute al 
laacbing vats, Hjid ffiust not Contain more th^ 'i% of tree 
sulphuric acid. The results of the a^ffTtrSalment are briefly: 
solution of the remainder of the aofi-soluble zinc and copper; 
final separation of the leached calcine residues from,the zinc 
solutions; part removal of copper tod cadmium; solution ol 
sufficient iron to precipitate arsenic land antimony during the 
neutral Jeacl^; and elinunation of amcnio and antimony in the 
residues, only a fraction being rediB8c|ved during the acid leach 
It -will be seed that the solution from this second l^chii^ operatipii 
returns to the neutral leaching vats, whence the clear zinc solutioi 
passes 'to the purifying plant for the cxmjplete removal of copper anc 
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cadmium, together with anj^iarsenio and antimony that may have 
escaped precipitation in the neutral leaching vats. These solutions 
are agitated with zinc dust in stages until ah the copper and cadmium 
is precipitated. The leach frc^m this operation goes to settling 
vats, and is further clarified by fflter presses before passing through 
storage vats to the electrolytic bells. The sludge, consisting of the 
copper, cadmium, and zinc, is treated with acid until the copper 
begins to show signs of solution, which is an indication of the 
complete solution of the cadmium and zinc. The unattached copper 
"Tst^j^ected as a rich slime, while the chdmium in solution is again 
preciphaied by zinc dust, and is separated as a slime containing 
12% Cd. 

The Great Falls plant has been operated with groat success, and 
in December, 1918, was capable of producing 160 tons a day. .The 
electrolytic process has a distinct advantage over the electro¬ 
thermal since it can produce 10-12 lb. of metal per kw.-day as against 
4 lb. under the best electro-thermic practice. The energy consump¬ 
tion is also independent of the zinc values in the concentrates, 
whereas the electro-thermal process demands a higher energy 
consumption as the proportion of gangue rises ; this follows from 
the fact that the gangue has to be fluxed and melted. 

About three years ago the Judge Mining and Smelting Co., 
Utah,“ erected a plant for the treatment of their concentrates, 
30 tons being handled daily. The process is very similar to,the one 
worked out at Anaconda, and later operated at the Great Falls 
ilant. The concentrates, containing 35% Zn, 8% Fc, 6% SiOj, 
1% S, 3-5% Pb, and small quantities of copper and cadmium, 
indergo only one leaching operation, in which the zinc oxide is 
lissolved together with part of the cadmium and copper. The 
nsoluble matter is sent to the smelting plant, while the liquor is 
lassed to a tank in which it is agitated with zinc dust to remove all 
cace^ of copper and cadmium. The purified solution is then 
lumped to storage vats and is ready for electrolysis. The arrange- 
lent of the cells, size of plates, curr^t density, and voltage are all 
nbstantially the same as at Great Falls and need no further 

.esiixijjuuti/ 

The electrolytic X'roci'’s,^ is now being further developed in 
'asmania, where hydro-elecwric power can be purchased at 40s. 
er horsepower year. Themlant at Eisdeii, near Hobart, is at 
resent capable of producirfo 6000 tons annually of high-grade 
inc of 99-95% purity, but jjovision is being made to increase this 
reduction. The output of lids plant, after local requirements are 
i4t, has been purchased by Lhe Government for the ne^ nine years 
t a figure exceeding the market price of prime Western spelter. 
The plant of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co., Ltd., 

B Min. and Set. Preaa, 1920, Jfii, 409 ; Chem. and Met. Eng., 1920,22, 637. 
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Trail, B.C., has been also recently d^ribed by L. W. Chapman.'* 
It is interestipg to note that this pjant was the first of its type, 
having been started in 19t4 ; the production now amounts to 76 tons 
of zinc per day. The calcined (f)ncentrates contain 27'0% Zn, 
11-1% Pb, 26-8% Fe,.0 03% Cu, l-syo CuO, 0-9% Mn, and 2 oz. Ag 
per ton. A double leaching operation is used, as at Great Falls, 
and the process is almost identical throughout. At the present 
time the electrolytic product is being sold at a reasonable profit, 
which is significant in view of the failure of the retort process tq_ 
operate at the present marKot price of spelter. 

The future of the electrolytic process seems uncertain in souhtries 
where the rgtort process can be conducted under favourable con¬ 
ditions, such as low cost of fuel, fireclay, twl other materials. 

I» 1918 the output of electrolytic zinc in the United States'* was 
38,916 tons, but in 1919 had fallen to about 27,000 tons, equivalent 
to a reduction of 30’8%; during the same period the output of 
retort zinc was reduced only by 11%. In November, 1919, all the 
electrolytic plants had ceased operation, excepting the sm&ll 
experimental plant of the Illinois Zinc Co. 

Oaebon Electeodes. 

Certain advances have been made in the manufacture of amor¬ 
phous carbon and graphite electrodes for use both in furnaces and 
eleotrolytio cells. 

The development of iron-smelting furnaces and the increased 
capacity of steel furnaces has created a growing demand for eleo- 
trodes^of large diameter. A diameter of 24 inches was, until 
recently, the maximum, but now pressed electrodes of 30 in. 
diameter arc being regularly manufactured. The direct pressing 
method of forming amorphous electrodes is being more widely 
adopted" and is being successfully applied for electrodes of the 
largest dimensions. • 

Further data concerning the Soderberg continuous electrode 
process have recently been {)ublished by J. W. Richards,'* and 
throw more light upon this comparatively recenthmg^^OT. 
Briefly, the electrode is constructed by filling s|ieete i(trfel casmm with 
rammed carbon paste. The eleotrod«na ienginened by merely 
welding on a further jectiop of casinR, which is again nearly filled 
with carbon paste. In practice thefelsotrode is &mly gripped by 
water-cooled holders, which are 8us*nded in the usual way from 
overhead crane gantries. The uppeaend of the built-up electrode 
passesAhrough the floor of a small chalaber in which the lengthei^g 

'• Ghem. and Mel. Eng., 1920,23, 227. 

'* Metal Ind.,U,m. 

1* Inn Age, 1920,105, 188. 

'• Trane. Amer. Electrochem. Sac., 1920 {advance paper ); J., 1920, 119a. 
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process can be conducted without any discomfort from eitner gas 
or heat rising upwards from tie furnace. The carbon^'paste remains 
in a soft and imbaked condition above a pftint about halfway up the 
holder clamps, which are at lea^t 20 in. long. By this process the 
heat normally conducted away from the furnace by the electrode 
is used to bake the paste. Tha casings are constructed of several 
longitudinal sheet steel segments, rivetted together, and previously, 
bent almost at right angles ^ong one edge so as to form a number of 
inwardly projecting ribs. These ribs are afterwards cut trans- 
'>» 3 r 8 ely and then bent alternately to the right and left hand; in 
thS^ay a large number of short fins are provided, which are 
intended to reinforce the carbon paste while still in ,the unbaked 
condition, and further to provide a large area of contact between the 
sheet metal and the carbon core. , 

The filling process is very simply carried out by means of a 
pneumatic ramming iron, which is suspended above the empty 
casing and counterbalanced so that the operator has only to guide 
the stamping head over the paste. This method of making the 
continuous electrode certainly eliminates the use of costly plant 
for pressing and baking, and up to this point must be considerably 
cheaper than pressed electrodes. The sheet casing introduces 
additional cost in the manrifacturo of electrodes both in labour and 
material, but for large electrodes this cost for every ton of carbon 
paste is very small and quite insufficient to offset the saving effected 
by elimination of hydraulic pressing and baking. In actual cost 
per ton of electrodes there is no doubt an advantage in favour of 
Soderberg electrodes, when not of too small diameter. In spite of 
reduced cost the continuous electrode could not compete unless 
it enabled furnace manipulation and metallurgical operation to be 
conducted with at least the same degree of ease as with the ordinary 
type. Experience during the past eighteen months shows that the 
operation of alloy furnaces is actually improved, while all the 
troubles incidental to electrode breakages are entirely absent. 
The electrode is lowered through th^ holder without reducing the 
furnace load, and delays due to changing or joining electrodes are 
tSTOidcd.' “1348 improves the load factor, and consequently the 
output, whion^'fta.tfeias.itenefited by the smooth and uniform 
condition of smelting. The^st trial in America was made at 
Anniston, Alabama, where 1800 kw. three-phase furnace 
equipped -Wth three electrc^®, 31| in. diameter. The furnace 
smelting Caucasian raanganesf ore, low both in iron and slag-making 
material. Iron turnings werMtherefore added, and a portion of the 
slag from each tap wa^retunpd to the furnace for making the proper 
quantity of slag. According to Richards, the Soderberg electrodes 
ha^e resulted in smoother running of the furnace, and considerable 
■saving in electrode costs. The reduced consumption is due to 
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freedom from breakages, the elimii^tion of stub and losses and 
absence of tBp surface combustion, yhich sooner or later occurs in 
the case of pressed elecfrodes betw®n the furnace charge and the 
holder; mth the Soderberg electrode the holder always grips the 
electrode at a point pot exceeding 12 in. above the charge. 

The Soderberg electrode was diveloped in Norway, and at one 
•experimental plant an electrode 33 in. in diameter, it is stated, has 
been in continuous operation for 18jmonths'without breaking, 
or causing any delay to the furnace operation. The process 
certainly one with possibihties, and its application on a wider scare 
may be expected on the resumption of normal trade conditions. 

During tl^e year the manufacture of artificial graphite electrodes 
in England has been successfully esta dished, and all sizes from 
12jn. diameter to small voiding electrodes are now being produced. 
This marks a notable advance, and completes the independence 
of the electro-metallurgical industries at home. Graphite electrodes 
are also being manufactured in small quantities in Norway ^d 
Sweden. 

Hydeo-Electeic Development. 


Notwithstanding the present depression of the electro-metal¬ 
lurgical industries, there have been certain notable developments 
of hydro-electric power schemes in different parts of the world. 
This development has proceeded rather more in countries where 
electrm power La.s not previously been used extensively for metal¬ 
lurgical apd chemical purposes. Thus, there has been marked 
activity in the Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, India, 
and other parts of the Empire. 

The Government of New Zealand is strongly encoura^g the 
development of hydro-electric power, and has made provision for 
issuing a loan up to £10,000,000 for the completion of a large 
systRn in North Island. The ascertained resources of the wunti^ 
exceed 7,000,000 kw., and the sole right of developing this power is 
vested in the Government The reduced output of coal and 
constant labour troubles are factors which have weighed heawi^ 
in the decision to promote this undertaking. “ 

Similar activity may be recorded in 
is being developed for the Electroly^ 

^Ueston a similar plant is being de^ 

^sebury Co. with power for the 
zinc per day. 

In France an enormous project 
which entails the canalisation of/i 
scheme twenty hydro-electric statioiU 


scheme twenty nyoro-eieotnc 

715,000 h.p., which represents a large •'' 


ide by the Taylor process 
})ut in spite of its increasing 
^ silk, and similar industries, 
rome properly established in 
* 11 'is being erected to wq^k 
ig carixm and sulphur in a 


1’ Ekctriekm, 1920,84, 039. 
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now developed in France, ^(^e undertaking is to be completed 
within 16 years. ‘ ^ ' 

In-Sweden there are at present immature schemes for the further 
development of power in the northern districts, which should enable 
much cheaper power to be purchased in the central steelmaking 
districts where only an inadequate quantity of hydro-electric power 
is now being developed. 

In England the Severn Barrage scheme is at present attracting 
great attention, and should it eventually materialise and justify 
tK6 expectation of the promoters, it will doubtless revolutionise 
the electro-chemical industries which are now so poorly represented. 
Parliament is also to consider a scheme for the development of 
hydro-electric power in Scotland, in which no less than five lochs 
are to be utilised. There is no doubt that lack of cheap electrical 
energy is crippling the electro-metallurgical and chemical industries 
)f this coimtry, and it is to be hoped that every encouragement 
ivill be given to any soimd water-power scheme. 

Niteogen Fixation. 


A modification of the arc process for the fixation of atmospheric 
aitrogen has been developed, which utilises the principle of the 
silent electric discharge.** The chief advantage claimed is that the 
jases do not become appreciably heated on passage through the 
arc zone. Ozone and the oxides of nitrogen are produced by the 
slectrostatic brush discharge, the lower oxides of nitrqgen being 
'urther oxidised by the ozone and then absorbed in water ^ give 
litric acid. The gases on leaving the apparatus pass on to an 
ibsorber containing sodium hydroxide, and then through a Cottrell 
precipitator. The highest yield of nitric acid so far obtained is 
18 g. per kw.-h, but this may be improved upon by using better 
ibsorption apparatus. » 

The criginal arc process, which is operated by the Norsk Hydro- 
ElektriskKvaelstofaktiesebkab at Notodden and Ejukan, continues 


bo'prosper in spite of the more modihn synthetic and cyanamide 
’■'"■ictases otijxatjon. The latter process has undoubtedly received 

found difficult to apply the crude 
output, which 1 success of this process depended 

wntoon of smeltmg. TheV ^ ^ fertiliser, and, failing 

T Tnl the synthetic procei 

equipped «uth three electroS^^ 4^ cyammide 

smelting Caucasian manganeCertain and at the present time a 

mateml. Iron turnmgs wei^t The‘Norwegian 

slag from each tap large quantity of ammonia which has 

qi^tity of slag. cco during the war, and it is probable 

hg’fre resulted m smoother rv ® 

saving in electrode costs. .cEachron, Tram. Amer. Mectrochm. $oc„ 
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tliat requirements frclm tMs source maylpen up a renewed demand 
for Scandinayian ammonia produced ^m oyanamide. i 

During the^ear, the final report of die Nitrogen Product^ Com¬ 
mittee was published,“ and this report constitutes a most conijplete 
treatise on the subject, both from tichnical and ecdhomic stand¬ 
points. The construotiba of a largk works for the manufacture 
of synthetic ammonia and derivatives was commenced by the 
British Government, before the ampstice, at Billingham, on the 
North-East coast, and the work is now being continued by private 
enterprise. * • ^ 

Alkali and Chlobinb. 

There are now sevetal excellent cells in usu lor the production of 
caustic soda and chlorine from brine solutions. They were largely 
useAin America during the war for the generation of chlorine gas, 
but w'ere not so widely adopted in Europe. France, at the beginning 
of the war, had only a few works preparing bhlorine by purely 
chemical methods, and only two which employed an electrolytip 
cell.®" When a vastly increased output became imperative, the 
Outhenin-Chalandre cell was at first chosen, not because it had any 
particular advantages over the American cells, but because it was 
better known and cr'uld be more quickly adopted. La Society 
pour ITndustrie Chimique at Bal§ used another type of cell with an 
asbestos diaphragm but owing to the general construction there is 
risk of caustic soda diffusing towards the anode and there combining 
with chlorine to form chlorates or hypochlorites; this cell was 
responsible fo» half the output of chlorine in 1918. The Solvay 
cell has aj«o been used, but, owing to various inherent objections, 
is not so satisfactory as more modern types. The AUen-Moore and 
Nelson cells, which were used so oxtensivdy in America, are now 
being introduced into France, and may eventually supplant the 
Frenib tells above-mentioned. A large plant was recently erected 
in Norway to operate the Nelson cell, but according to the l|,teat 
reports, it has not yet started production. 

There has been no recent "advance in the technology of this 
subject, the various modem cells having all been amply described 
in former years. 

MiSOBLLANBOUS 

The manufacture of wrbon bisuljfcide by the Taylor process 
hanb^n continued in th^nited Stat», jjut in spite of its increasing 
demands as a solvent in rubber, artificU silk, and similar industries, 
this process of manufacture has not b^me properly established in 
Euiwpe. "In France, a small installatBil'is being erected to wq^^k 
this process, which consists of oombinM caAon and sulphur in a 
bed of coke heated by resistance to eleowicity. 

1 » See J., 1920, 26b. 

=« Bee. Ptoi. Chim., 1919, 22, 501. 



Experiments are being n ade in Scandinavia to manufacture pure 
phosphoric anhydride an 1 to produce forro-phosphorus as a 
by-product by the reduction of low g^ade ferruginous phosphate 
rock with carbon in an electric furnace of the sh^ type. Air is 
admitted in the upper part of the furnace and oxidises the 
phosphorus vapour to phosphoric anhydrile, which is subsequently 
condensed. 

Regarding the manufactures of calcium carbide, there is nothing 
much to report. The industry has largely suffered owing to the 
reduced demand for calcitim carbide, and to the unsatisfactory 
progress of the cyanamide process for the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen. In Scandinavia numerous plants have been either idle 
or operating under greatly restricted output. In conformity with 
the general development of electro-chemical industries within the 
British Empire, it is interesting to note that a 3000 kw. plant has 
been successfully established in Tasmania. 
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OILS, FATS, AND WAXES. 

By .John Allan, 

Messrs. Joseph Cro^eld & Sons, Ltd., WartingUm. 

• • 

Thiiee is little doubt that during the past year those engaged 
n industries concerned with the preparation and use ot oils and 
lats have found their minds more fully occupied with economic 
jonsiderations than with published matter pertaining to the 
technical or scientific side of their business. .* 

During, and immediately subsequent to the war period, and 
largely because of the nation’s food needs, industries directly or 
indirectly concerned in the manufacture of fatty foods were so 
developed that, besides handling a much greater bulk of materials, 
the produce of ttese plants is much more varied in its kind. Probably, 
no better example of this growth is to be found than the fact that 
the tot^l capacity of the pre-war British margarine plants was 
2500 tons per week, whereas the home capacity to-day is estimated 
to be about lOJOOO tons, and the consumption about 8000 tons per 
week. ItSs clear that to meet the demand for the edible fata 
required by such an increase in margarine manufr oture a correspon¬ 
ding increase in crushing and refining and deodorising plants must 
have taken place, and it can be said definitely that, so far as capacity 
is concei»ed, this country is fully equipped to supply its own 
requirements of edible vegetable fats. It cannot be assumed "that 
we shall retain this home market without a struggle, since the 
world’s supplies of oleiferous mlts and seeds are now open to Contin¬ 
ental maniSaoturers, and competition is already arisigg, fr,(jm the. 
extensive plants in France, Holland, and Germj«y' which were 
deprived of raw materials during the wap^eflb'd. The development 
of tWs position will naturally be watclM with keen interest. 

It has been stated frequently ot lat^ that the world’s demand 
for oils and fats is now equal to, if not already in excess of, possible 
supplies,and the recent determination to reduce the area of planted 
ootton in>Egypt by 30%, coupled wito an agitation for a similar 
and even greater curtailment in theVUnitea States, cannot be 
viewed without concern since ootton-seA oil is of prime importance 
aa a foodstuff, both as to quality and quantity, and any shortage in 
the supply of seed would be little short pf a disaster under existing 
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conditions. It is true thafc permanent shortage of cottonseed oil 
could be made good by inc|pased plantings of araohi^'and se8am6, 
but the fact that the cotton plant yielSs both fibre and seed will 
always give it a commanding position in any competition uith 
plants cultivated for oil-seeds plone. 

It has already been pointed out in these reports that published 
investigations of new sources of fats and oils are frequently lacking 
in such all-important informfttion as the available supplies and 
.cost of delivery at a crushing mill. Much of this arises from a lack 
of appreoiatfon of the large quantities required to make handling 
in a modem mill an economical process, and that a plant or tree 
bearing an oleiferous seed may be of quite frequent •occurrence 
without making it possible to use its seeds economically as a source 
of oil. Nevertheless certain, as yet, little used oils must become o^ 
considerable importance in the near future. The Repgrt of the ' 
Agricultural Department of the Malay States for 1919 ‘ contains a 
reference to the investigation of rubber-seed which is being carried 
out with the view of obtaining the useful drying oil which is con¬ 
tained in the seeds ot the Para rubber tree {Hevea Braziliensis). 
It is pointed out that the seed on storage deteriorates and yields 
an oil containing a high percentage of free fatty acids (up to. 25%), 
whilst freshly collected seed gives an oil with a very low acid content. 
No indication is given of the reason for this rapid depreciation, but 
it is undoubtedly to be attributed to the fact that the seed contains 
a highly active lipase comparable with that of castor seed. The 
action of this enzyme is greatly facihtated by the. fact that the 
pecuharly soft kernel of the seed is contained in a thin, brittle shell 
which is easily broken during storage and the enz 3 Tne is thereby 
brought into contact with the released constituents of the oil cells. 
For this reason it would appear that the preparation ot rubber-seed 
oil must be a local industry at or near the place of origin of the seeds. 

CAune nuts .—Up to the present only slow progressTias been 
made in developing the large palm-bearing districts which are 
situated in and about the South Alherican countries bordering on 
the Gulf of M exico. It is reported* that the aimual crop of cohune 
nuts in BS Sfc^Sonduras alone amounts to 50,000 tons, of which 
only about oneqWlBl i-iia^e used commercially owing to transport 
and labour difficulties, butVhen it is considered that this palm is 
common in Nicaragua, Cqstl Rica, and Elsewhere and that it is 
only one of a number of simlar palms, the possibilities of develop¬ 
ment are at once seen to ba great. It is a characteristic of these 
p^lm nuts that the thick, Imrd shell forms a very large propostion 
of their weight (the kernel if usually about one-seventh of the whole 
weight of the npt) so that transport and labour charges will be 

« J.,,1920, 381k 

» J., 1920, 116b. 
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greatly reduced when a portable cracking machine of high efficiency 
has been invented. The njachines at Resent in use cannot be said 
to meet all requirements. 

Castor oil—The special applications of castor oil during the war 
years having largely ceased, the demlind for this oil is in no way so 
groat as formerly. Nevertheless, the results of the cultivation 
experiments in New South Wales® are not without interest from an 
economic point of view, particularly to Australian users. The 
fact that the oil-free residuetof the seeds has only a m,anurial value 
means that the oil must boar a larger proportion than usual of the 
manufacturing costs and, therefore, any saving in transport charges 
that can be effected Is of special importance in this case. Seeds 
from two naturalised forms and four cultivated varieties of the 
casfor plant grown in New South Wales were foimd to contain the 
normal average of 50% of an oil which was of quit© satisfactory 
quality. Experiments on a much larger scale are in contemplation. 

Maize oil —recent United States Government publication* 
dealing with the preparation and uses of this oil states that the 
output in 1918 from some 20 factories producing this oil amounted 
to the very considerable quantity of about 50,000 tons, of which 
about 34,000 tons was refined for edible purposes. No figures are 
available for 1919. It nay bo ^issumcd, however, that since the 
oil is not specially suitable for margarine production it will not 
occupy any preferential position amongst the oils ordinarily used 
for this purpose, although it is estimated at present that about 
75% of the oil produced is being used for edible purposes. One of 
the principal technical uses for which it has been in good demand 
is the preparation of rubber substitutes, for which purpose both 
crude and refined oils are employed. 

Coconut oil —The New York Intelligence Office of the Netherland- 
India Gbvernment has recently supplied information' which 
indicates the extent to which the vegetable oil industry iif the 
Dutch East Indies has grown during the last few years. This is 
specially marked in the case of ooqpnut oil, which is now produced 
in large hydraulic crushing plants situated chiefly in.Java, where 
some of the mills are stated to have an outmij-. of tons of crqde 
oil per month. According to the Go/emment figures the annual 
output at the end of 1989 from these/Colonies will approximate to 
about 400,000 tons, which figure inci^des the productioh of small 
primitive mills operated by natives arid estimated to be about 25% 
of the whole. The United States is the largest user of the copra and 
oil produced in these islands, the total impor^ being second only*to 
that obtained from the Philippine Islands. 

> J., 1920, in«, 

‘ U.S. Dept. Agric., Bull. 904, Oct. 29, 1920. 

' Cotton Oil Frees, 4 , No. 4, Aug., 1920. 
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Palm oil .—This oil is becolning a leading commodity of the eastern 
coast of Sumatra, where lar^ plantation^ are now being established, 
because initial experiences have resulted in larger profits than from 
the cultivation of the coconut, and since any fall in the price of 
edible fats would affect copraps well as palm kernels and palm oil 
it seems preferable to open up plantations of oil palms, where 
conditions are suitable, than to extend coconut estates. 

As a result of the work carried out in West African agricultural 
stations and _ the experience gained in. Malaya and Sumatra, it is 
now clear that cultivated pahns produce a much larger yield of 
fruits than the wild trees of West Africa. The plantation industry 
is at present in its infancy, and practical experience on a commercial 
scale is almost wanting. Present-day knowledge and an able 
discussion of future prospects arc contained in a recent publication 
of the Imperial Institute.* 

Extensive cultivation experiments are now being carried out by 
thp Dutch Government authorities, both in Sumatra and in Javaj' 
and the results of their work should go far to provide the infor¬ 
mation which is required if plantation work is to be carried out on 
scientific lines. Very little is known as to the yield of fruit and 
ultimately of oil and kernels from the different varieties of the oil 
palm, and it is not easy, therefore, to select any particular variety 
for cultivation. Experiraice has shown hitherto that it takes several 
generations to obtain a race of palms bearing fruits containing 
thin-shelled nuts true to type. In the Gold Coast, seedlings of the 
“Abobo-be,” a recognised thin-sheUed variety, gake both hard- 
and sott-shelled nuts in the same bunch, and in the CamerdOns, where 
the “ lisombe ” variety was planted, only a small proportion of the 
seedlings came true to type in the first generation. It seems 
doubtful whether the elaborate procedure of selection over an 
extended number of years is necessary in view of the resulta already 
obtained in Sumatra. 

GeNBBAL CHfflnSTEV. 

—still Mcessary to remark*on the small amount of new work 
dealing with tlftfrggag^a l^e mietry of oils and fats published during 
the year. This may beTt^ounted for by the many difficulties 
which surround such investi’ations, but,it is to be noted, with 
approval,»that there is a.dBtmct tendency to investigate more 
fully the composition and p^perties of individual constituents of 
oils and fats rather than the more or less variable complexes which 
constitute the commercial articles. ' ' 

The preparation ofTatty ^cids by the oxidation of hydrocarbons 
of petroleum and similar origin presents many attractions from, 
an.«conomic point of view. The utihsation of atmospheric oxygen; 

• Sva. Imp. Imt., 1920,18, 209-252. 
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for this purpose, with and without the *d of catalytic agents, has 
been the basis of many ini^tigations, Ind this line of research is 
still being pursued. 

L. Ubbelohde and S. Eisenstein,’iby heating purified parafSn 
wax for 12 hours with 1% of mangandse stearate and 2J% of water 
at temperatures below 200° C., obtained a mixture of fatty acids 
containing 18-20% of unsaponifiable matter. The fatty acids, 
which had a saponification value of 2^0, contained butyric, valeric, 
and probably caprylic acids,.but no known solid futty^ acids could 
be identified. 

E. Fischer and W. Schneider,® following somewhat on the lin^ 
of the old and well-known patent of Schaal,® have endeavoured 
to oxidise paraffin wax by means of compressed air in presence of 
an alkali and have obtained a yield of fatty acids as high as 90% 
of the paraffin used. The rate of oxidation varies with the tempera¬ 
ture and is proportional to the pressure of the air. Using sodium 
carbonate solution at about 170° C., iron, manganese, and coppejy 
have approximately equal catalytic effects. The fatty acids are 
true monobasic iatty acids containing an uneven number of carbon 
atoms. The following have been definitely identified: CnHajO,, 
m.p. 65°-66° C.; CnHaaOj, m.p. 58°-59°; CuHajOa, m.p. 50°-^l°; 
CijHaaOa, m.p. 38° C. If the oxidation of paraffin by blowing air 
through it at 136°-145° C. be carried out in the absence of water, 
acid anhydrides and not fatty acids are produced. The anhydrides 
can be separated from unaltered paraffin by means of acetone. 

K. Loffl,*® who contradicts the statements of Schaal ’ and Franck" 
as to the*hction of alkalis as oxidation catalysts, states that the 
best results are obtained by oxidising at 115°-120° C. under a pres¬ 
sure of 3 atm. and with agitation for about 7 hrs., using as a catalyst 
a lead or mercuric compound in the presence of water which is an 
essentiaUaotor. The product of this treatment is a mixture of 
very variable composition which contains water, fatty a«ids, 
aliphatic aldehydes and ketones, and unsaponifiable matter. 

C. Kelber " has obtained, by Ihe action of oxygen on paraffin wax, 
a residue amounting to 90-100% of the original substance. This 
residue is stated to contain capric, myristic, palmitic,' heptadecoic, 
stearic, and arachidic acids, and also a^aeia’lsomeric with palmftio 
add, possibly identical xdth Bergmanil’s isopalmitic acid. 

A. Grfln,” as the result of an extended investigation^ is of the 
opinion that many statements as the efficiency of so-called 

’ Chem. Zmtr., 1920, 81, 11., 22 ; J., 1920, 48Ca. 

••Ber., 1920, 83, 922; J., 1920, 521a. 

' J., 1885, 679. 

>" Chem-ZeU., 1920, 44, 561 ; J., 1920, 604a. 

“ Chem.-Zeit., 1920, 44, 309; J., 1920, 395a. 

>* Ber., 1920, 68, 1567 ; J., 1920, 714a. 

“ Bar., 1920, S3, 987 ; J., 1920, 621a. 
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oxidising catalysts are e|toneous. He further states that the 
nature of the products of nsaction is determined by tlie conditions 
under which the oxidation is carried out and that the whole series 
of acids from those of high T»oleoular weight down even to formic 
acid may be produced. Hy^oxy-fatty acids, unsaturated acids, 
the higher alcohols, and some aldchydic and ketonic substances are 
also formed. 

It cannot be said that the Ivork in this field, as yet, presents any 
very definite conclusions, and much, that has been published is 
markedly contradictory. Considering the complex nature of the 
product of oxidation and the difficulties which surround a satis¬ 
factory identification of its constituents many of the' statements 
as to the nature of the acidic substances present must be accepted 
with considerable reserve. 

The great increase in the drying power which is conferred 
upon an oil by subjecting it to the process of boiling, and 
wjiich is invariably accompanied by what is called polymerisation, 
has not yet been satisfactorily explained. A valuable contribution 
to the theory of the changes which take place duringpolymerisation 
is duo to A. H. Salway,** who puts forward the view that at the 
high temperature employed there is first a liberation of one or 
more fatty acid radicles which then condense with the unsaturated 
linkages of the fatty oil. This condensation takes place between 
the free acidic groups on the one hand and the imsaturated linkages 
of the fat on the other hand, resulting in a partial saturation of 
the fat and the setting free of one hydroxyl group.'^ At the high 
temperature required for polymerisation, however, such a'ccmpoimd 
might be expected to condense with the formation of a polyglycerol 
derivative, thus accounting for the increased density of a poly¬ 
merised oil. The two main reactions which occur are theretore:— 

(а) The union of a carboxylic group of a fatty acid.>with an 
• imsaturated linkage or series of these, and 

(б) The condensation of a so-caUed diglyceride with the for¬ 
mation of a polyglyceride. " 

Experimental evidence of (a) is forthcoming from the fact that 
"“if the fatty abids from linseed oil and palm oil be heated separately 
at ‘270° C. for six hottWinvihe presence of carbon dioxide, in the 
case of the linseed oil fatt^ acids a redaction in iodine value is 
accompanied by a reductioij i|^ acid value, whilst with the compara¬ 
tively saturated acids of palri^ oil there is no appreciable reduction 
either in iodine value or in acid value. Since fatty acids behave 
thus it is only reasonable to conclude that a similar reaction would 
occur between a fattj^aoid and an unsaturated glyceride. It has 
bben proved that, if a quantity of fatty acid be added to an almost 
neutral oil and the mixture subjected to a polymerising temperature 

>*'J., 1,920, 824t. 
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the fall in iotoe value is accelerated, a*d further that if the fatty 
acid be replaced by glyceroj the fall is iltarded. 

Proof of the second stage of the theory involving a condensation 
of the glycerol radicle is not so readily forthcoming, but in view 
of the fact that monoglycerides wheif heated to high temperatures 
readily undergo changes with elimination of water there is consider¬ 
able evidence to support the deduction. 

The properties of the products obtained by the action of nitric 
acid upon fatty oils and rusiiis have frequently been claimed to 
have wide technical applications, but though much has been pub¬ 
lished, chiefly in patent literature, concerning tl’en., little is known 
of the chemical composition of the products of nitration. 

L. G. Kadoliffo and C. Polychronis “ have made a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the nitration reactions and of the 
nature of the products, particularly as their work has been carried 
out on individual fatty acids as well as upon the mixtures which 
occur in natural oils. The action of nitric acid upon oils vanqs 
with the nature of the fatty acids which they contain, and afso 
with the temperature at which the reaction is carried out. Saturated 
fatty acids, such as stearic acid, are very little acted upon in the cold, 
either by strong nitric acid or by fuming 99% acid, but are oxidised 
by hot nitric acid, with the formation of isonitrostearic acid and 
other compounds. Unsaturated acids, such as oleic acid, arc 
slowly .acted upon by cold strong nitric acid, but when treated with 
fuming nitric acid, even at a low temperature, they yield nitrated 
products, water being simultaneously formed probably by the 
nitration "t)f the hydroxyl group produced by the action of nitric 
acid on the double linkage. Nitration of such acids as oleic acid 
almost eliminates the iodine value and the nitrated product has a 
distinct hydroxyl value, and it is found that the products of saponifi¬ 
cation a *5 never entirely free from nitrogen. It is probable that 
the nitrated products consist of several substances containing 
NOj and NO 3 groups. It would appear that the glycerides of 
unsaturated acids form corr&pcnding compounds under similar 
treatment. 

Eicinoleic acid and castor oil behave towards nitric acid' as 
do oleic acid and olein, but the aotioq,,of nitric acid is apparently 
facilitated by prior sulphonation. If sulphuric acid be mixed with 
nitric acid and the mixture used as in qrdinaiy nitration^processes, 
the action proceeds at a much lower temperature, but the product 
contains no more nitrogen and is always much darker in colour. 

Marine Animal Oils. . 

. M. Tsujimoto has continued his interesting work on shark liver 
oils and has found that although the hydrocarbon squalene is of 

» J. Soc. Dyers and Col., 1920, 38, 85 ; J., 1920, 305a. 

'• J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 63 ; J., 1920, 197a. 
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most frequent occurrence A the liver oils of the Sgruilidce, it is also 
found in the liver oils of sweral other jpecies as, for* instance, the 
CetorUnidx, it having been detected in the oil obtained from the 
frill and basking sharks. It «would appear that the hydrocarbon 
is of wider occurrence than af first was theught, since it has been 
proved to occur in the egg oil of the Japanese and frill sharks.” 
Tsujimoto considers that although Chapman’s “ spinacine _ 
isolated from Portuguese shark liver oils differs slightly from 
“squalene” in some of its physical,characters, the two hydro¬ 
carbons are probably identical. 

It is doubtless owing to the recent high prices for linseed oil that 
a considerable amount of attention of late has been given to the 
possibility of using as a paint-vehicle, oils obtained from certain 
fish of common occurence along the American coasts, chiefly by 
H. A. Gardner and his co-workers. It is obvious that the price of 
linseed oil will largely determine the possibility of using such oils 
eponomically. 

Yellow tail fish oil,*' obtained from Seriola dorsalis, which is 
abundant on the Southern and Lower Californian coast, is a light- 
coloured oil having iodine value 177-180. Exposed to air, on glass, 
it dries to a fairly firm film in 105 hours as compared with 05 hours 
for raw linseed oil. When mixed with 10% of lead and manganese 
linoleate drier it dries in 15 hours as compared with 12 horns for , 
linseed oil similarly prepared. , 

H. A. Gardner has also examined oils obtained from the king and 
silver salmon "which were found to have, respectively, the following 
characteristics: Sp. gr. 0'9268 and ffOlSS; Wd"= 1''4788 and 
1'4763 ; saponification value 183 and 193'3 ; iodine value 169 and 
160'6. Raw oil from the king salmon was tacky after 3 days’ 
exposure, but with 10% drier gave a fairly firm film. Silver salmon 
oil when mixed with a suitable drier dries well in 18 hours, especially 
wheu blown. 

Channel catfish oil,” also examined by H. A. Gardner, had the 
following characteristics: Sp. gr. 10-9234; 1-4741; acid 

value, 10-9; saponification value 192; iodine value 123. It is 
unsuitable for paints or varnishes in the raw state, but dries better 
aftfer heat treatment. Non^of the above oils can be considered as 
being more than an indifferent substitute ^for linseed oil in paints, 
though thfy might be used,in small proportions in admixture with 
it. 

Whale oil as ordinarily found on the market is a mixture of the 
oils obtained from the blubber and flesh of various BaJaence, nnd • 

1* J. Ind. Eng. CT»em.,«920, 12, 73 ; J., 1920, 197a. 

J., 1917, 392, 602. ‘ 

Paint ^anufra. Aaaoc. V.S., Circ. 80, 1820 ; »/., 1920, 304a.. 

IM., Circ. 92 ; J., 1920, 494a. 

•I Ibid., Circ. 92 •, J., 1920, 4S5a. 
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some of these are reputed to give a bettejfquality of oil than others. 
Few analyses of authentic STOoimens of qP from a particular variety 
of whale have been publishM so that the characteristics of a sample 
of oil from the dike or finner whale,. 5oloe7iop<em borealis, given 
by S. Ueno,22 are of interest: Sp. gf. at 15“ 4“ C., 0-9224; acid 
value 0-24; saponification value 185-2; iodine value 144-2; 
fuietyl value 3-2 ; Hehner value 96-0 ; }ii)2«=1-4754 ; unsaponiflable 
b-7%. The oil when hydrogenated fmtil the iodine value was 3 
had m.p. 68“ C. Except fqr the fact that the iodine value is 
somewhat higher than the average it is diificult to s6e how this 
product of one of the less highly esteemed whale? diners from good 
average oil.' . 

The decision given in a law action heard in the Appellate Division 
of thte Supreme Court of South Africa ** as to the quality of the 
lower grades (Nos. 3 and 4) of whale oil has clearly stated that such 
oUs must be obtained from whales of the genus Bahem, and must 
not contain any oil obtained from whales whieh furnish sperm oilj 
as has sometimes been found to be the case. The following is aSi 
abstract from the judgment as delivered by Sir James Rose-Innes, 
Chief Justice : “ It is clear from the evidence that oil derived from 
whales falls into two different categories. That yielded by the 
various species of the genus Bcdaeria (such as the right or humpback 
whale) is in one. That yielded by the sperm whale (Cachelot) 
and the, Arctic sperm whale is in another. . . . Under these circum¬ 
stances I am forced to the conclusion that No. 3 Whale Oil denotes, 
for trade purposes, the third grade of oil obtained from whales other 
than sperm whales.” 

M. Tsujimoto states that the highly unsaturated fatty acids 
occurring in marine animal oils may be separated easily by taking 
advantage of the fact that the lithium salts of these acids are readily 
soluble iivacetone containing 5% of water whereas the salts of the 
saturated and less unsaturated acids are either insoluble or ^nly 
slightly so. The amounts of highly unsaturated acids in fish oib 
determined by this method aib hi^er than those calculated from 
the 3 deld 8 of the fatty acid poly bromides. As a result of his 
, investigation of the unsaturated acids obtained from Japanese 
sardine oil he suggests that the oil contains a highly unsaturated 
fatty acid of the composition CaoHj^Oj. It is within the present 
■writer’s knowledge that^uch an acid is to be found in several oils 
of marine origin, including whale oil. * * 

Deyinq Oils. 

Our knowledge of the reactions which take place during the 
drying of linseed and similar oils and ^he effect of varying atmos- 

« J. Chem. Ind., Tokyo, 1920, 23, 1028 ; J., 1920, 82SA 

» J., 1920, 279b. 

** J. Ohem. Ind., Tokyo, 1920, 28, 1007 j J„, 1920, 826a. 
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pheric conditions upon thlse reactions is very slight, but recent work 
is bringing us nearer to V® erplanation of many points hitherto 
little understood. A. de Waele,** by the observation of films of 
oil distributed on paper and exposed to air under varied conditions, 
concludes that the presence (ind nature of the drier does not affect 
the value of the periodic variation in weight after the first inductive 
period. It would appear also that since water is a product of the 
reactions accompanying drying, an equilibrium condition can exist 
and that moisture in the atmosphere i^ibits oxidation in proportion 
to its amoimt, and especially so when the oxidation is proceeding 
in the light. The variations in the curves representing drying in 
the dark seem to be more dependent upon relative humidity than 
on the pressure of water vapour. It is further considered that oils 
which have dried rapidly under the influence of lead or 'lead- 
manganese driers do not ultimately show such a rapid decompo¬ 
sition as the less rapidly oxidised oils which contain either no di'icrs 
or manganese alone. 

' The great attention which has been given of late to the mechanism 
of catalytic reactions has given rise to many theories as to the role 
of siccatives in the drying of oils. B. S. Morrell has collected 
these various theories, and from a full discussion of his own work 
and that of others he concludes tjiat the chemical properties of the 
metals used as driers will not account for their behaviour and that 
more attention must be paid to the study of the catalytic oxidation 
of oils from the conditions at the interfacial surface, whereby 
connexion may be established between the superfibial forces and 
those manifested in the chemical changes which are kno^^ to occur 
during oxidation. 

Much attention has of late been given to the possibility of using 
the lurabang oils, products of various Aleurites which are common 
in the further East, as substitutes for linseed oil. H. A.^lardner 
is ol opinion that these oils, possessing as they do marked drying 
qualities, should be classed rather with tung oil than linseed oil. 
^ft lumbang oil obtained from the*seeds of A. trisperma dries on 
glass with the opaque crystalline appearance characteristic of tung 
oil; but a perfectly clear film is obtained when the oil is previously 
mked with 10% of a lead-n^anganese drier. 

The results of an examination of tobaejo seed oil, prepared on a 
large scale by the extraction of Dalmatian tobacco seed, have been 
published by K. Preissecker and H. Brezina.** The average yield 
of oil was 36'4% and the residue, which contained a relatively high 
pefcentage of nitrogen, might be suitable for cattle food.' The oil 

J., 1920, 49t. 

« J., 1920, 153t.- 

*1 Paint Manujrt. Asaoc. U.S., Circ. 75 ; J., 1920, 105e. 

FdM. UUt. Oeelerr. TtAakiegie, 1917, No. 4 ; J., 1920, 71a. 



had the following characteristics : Sp. 0 9280 at 16° 0.; acid 
value 9-5 ; saponit. value 196-4 ; iodina value 131-6. This iodine 
value is considerably higher%an that already recorded for tobacco 
seed oil. 

H. Thoms,*® by hot expression o^ the seeds of the mountain 
elder, Sambucus racemosa, L., has obtained 30% of a drying oil 
consisting essentially of the glycerides of linolic, linolenic, and oleic 
acids and possibly isolinolenic acid together with palmitic and 
stearic acids. The following characteristics were obtained as the 
result of the examination of eight samples of the oil‘of different 
origin : Sp. gr. 0-9242-0 9439 at 21° 0.; 1-47967 ; acid 

value 3-07-29-24; sappnif. value 186-9-198-1 ; iodine value 166-3- 
177-4. These figures are markedly different from those already 
published for this oil. The fruit oil is very different from the seed 
oil, a sample giving sp. gr. 0-9214 at 21° C.; solidification pt. -4° C.; 
acid value 6-59 ; saponif. value 196-5 ; iodine value 98-6. On 
heating the oil to 200° C. its toxic properties arc destroyed. 

0. von Friedrichs ““ has recorded the following figures for the du 
obtained from the seeds of Finns syhestria L. : Sp. gr. 0-9307 ; 
soUdf. pt. -30° C.; 1-4714 ; acid value 0-92 ; saponif. value 

190-7 ; Hehner value 94-75 ; Reiohert-Meissl value 0-79 ; iodine 
value (Hanus) 159-2. The oil, .which is of light yoUow colour, 
mobile, and nearly odourless, contained 1-29% of crude phytosterol 
(m.p. 1^35° C.). The fatty acids consisted of about 3% of solid 
acids (palmitic acid with 5% stearic acid) and 97% of hquid acids 
(36 2% oleic, 66 2% linohe, and 7-6% linolenic acid). 

Fir-seedroil, extracted by the above author from the seeds of 
Finns abies by means of ether, is a pale yellow, mobile oil 
having a bitter taste, recalling that of turpentine, and a faint 
aromatic odour. It had the following characteristios : Sp. gr. 
15° C. 0-3296; solidif. pt.-26°C.; 1-4801, 1-4718 ; 

acid value 10; saponif. value 191-8 ; iodine value (Hanus) ^54; 
Hehner value 92-65 ; Riechert-Meissl value 1-06. The oil contained 
91-6% of non-volatile fatty stcids composed of 0-7% of palmitic 
acid and 99-3% of unsaturated acids (oleic 42-75, linolic 49‘55, 
linolenic 7-7%). 

Cockle-burr oil, which is obtained from the kernels contained 
in the burrs of Xanthium echinatum, has been examined by 
L. B. Rhodes.** The Tcemels, which^ amounted to ^-69% of 
the burrs, contained oil, 29-78-29-89%; moisture, 6-95-7 22% ; 
crude protein, 40-34-40-53%; crude fibre, 2-47-2-58%; ash 5-42%. 
When cold-pressed they yielded a drying oil which had a pleasant 

Ber. dents, Pharm. Oes., 1919, 29, 598; J., 1925, 198a. 

*“ Svensk Farm. Tidsk, 1919, 23, 445, 46#; J., 1920, *04a. 

« Svensk Farm. Tidsk, 1919, 23, 500; J., 1920, 304a. 

“ J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 1607 j J.^ 1920, 004a. 
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odour and nutty flavoui It had the following oharaoteristios: 
Sp. gr. at 16-6°C. 0’92gk ; 1-4773; Zeiss- butyrometer 

reading at 20° C. 1-4771,4<P C. 1-4691 ;• soUdif. pt. -I'S O” C.; iodine 
value (Hanus) 140-8 ; sai>onif. value 190'2 ; Reiohert-Meissl value 
0-233 ; Hehner value 89-7 ; faoetyl value 10’6 ; m.p. of fatty acids 
lO-O” C. The kernel meal and press cake were both highly toxio 
to guinea pigs. In general properties the oil closely resembles that 
obtained from others of the^mthium species. 

H. A. Gardner and P. C. Holdt*® have examined a specimen of 
chia oil prepared from the seeds of Salvia Higpanica. The seeds 
were of Mexican origin and contained 30-5% of a light amber 
coloured oil which had the following characteristics :.-r-^p. gr. at 
16-5° C. 0-9338; acid value 0-6; iodine Value 192-2; saponif. 
value 192-2; unsaponifiable matter 0-8%; 1-4^5. . The 

authors state that it exhibits the peculiar property, also possessed 
by perilla oil, of " creeping ” into droplets when exposed to the 
air in film form and is therefore unsatisfactory as a drying oU in 
its natural state. This defect of both oils may be completely 
removed by heating them to 260° C. for a short time. 

It is commonly believed that stiUingia oil, obtained from the 
kernels of StiUmgia aebifera, possesses toxic properties and that 
danger attends the use as an edible fat of Chinese vegetable tallow 
which is obtained from the mesotarp of the seeds. H. S. Bailey** 
has prepared a quantity ot the oil from seeds grown in South 
Carolina whore the plant is common. The characteristics of the oil 
were normal in aU respects and on feeding it to rqbbits no toxic 
properties whatever were observed, it being stated by Dj, Salant of 
the Pharmacological Laboratory of the United States Bureau of 
Chemistry that it appears to have the same efiect as other fatty 
oils. It is therefore concluded that there need be no fear of poison¬ 
ing from the use of foods of commercial Chinese vegetable tallow, 
which are often contaminated with this oil. It is probabl^’owing to 
the presence of small amounts of the kernel oil, which possesses 
marked drying properties, that the fallow from the mesocarp, even 
sdter careful purification, soon becomes bitter and of a disagreeable 
odour.** 

Simi-Deying and Non-Deying Oils. 

The composition of the fatty acids obtained from a refined oil 
from Sea ^island cottonseed is stated by df. S. Jamieson and W. F. 
Baughman*’ to be, myristic, 0-3% ; palmitic, 20% ; stearic, 2% ; 
arachidic, 0'6%; oleic, 36-2%; linolio, 41-7%. The separation of the 

Paint Manufra. Aaaoc, U.S., Cire, 105 and 100; J,, 1920, 78^4. 

•J Bolton and Bevia, "Fatty Foods, their Practical Examination,” p. 171.' 

•* Ooiton on Pre^t Nov., 1926, p. 50. 

•• Diedrichs, Z, Unters. Nahr. Oenusam., 1914, 27, 132. 

J. 4mer. Cham. Soe., 1920, 42, 1197 ; J., 1920, 621a. 
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saturated fatty aoids was carried out by fractionating the methyl 
esters under .reduced pressure and sul^equently crystallising the 
products of hydrolysis of each fraction/ It is to be noted that a 
small amount of stearic acid is stated to be present in the oil, 
although this has been the subject oj much dispute in the past.^* 
Although linolonic acid is not mentioned as a constituent of the oil, 
it should not be assumed that this holds good lor cottonseed , oil 
from all varieties of cottonseed since some samples of Indian 
cottonseed oil yield a small propoAion of ether-insoluble poly¬ 
bromides. • 

The composition of the mixed fatty acids obtained from a 
sample of arachis oil (iodine value 86-1) is stated by A. Heidusohka 
and S. Felser’® to bd, arachidio acid, 2 3% ; lignoceric, 1-9% ; 
stearic, 4-5%; palmitic, 4 0%; oleic, 79-9%: linolic, 7'4%. 
The oleic acid may have included a small quantity of hypogseic 
acid. The above figures are in close agreement with those hitherto 
accepted as expressing the composition of this oil. 

A. Fercnez “ has examined the oil obtained from the seeds pf 
Cnkus benedictus, which is odourless and tasteless when cold- 
pressed, but dark brown when hot-pressing is employed. The oil 
content of the sc'eds varies from 24 4 to 28-3%. The oil had the 
following characters Sp. gr. at 15° C., 0-9262 ; acid value, 1-2 ; 
refrac. index, 1-47178 ; s-:,ponif.. value, 191; iodine value, 141; 
Hehner value, 95-76; Keichert-Meissl value, 2-53. The liquid 
fatty a«ids consisted of about 74% oleic and 26% of linolic acids, 
and the solid acids of 40% stearic and 60% palmitic acid. 

The cucurbilaceous plant Momordica cocMnchinensis is common 
in BengaCthe Philippine Islands, etc. Its seeds, as reported by 
C. E. Corfield and E. Caird," yield 63 3% of kernels which contain 
47% of a greenish coloured fat. It has the following character¬ 
istics :—M.p. 28°-32°C.; 1-495; acid va'ue, 1-9; saponif. 

value, 156-2 ; iodine value, 23-4. Fatty acids : m.p., 46°-5r C.; 
soUdif. pt. 44°-42°C.; neut. value, 188-3; iodine vsdue, 40. •On 
being slowly heated to 200°-240° C. the fat is polymerised, being 
converted into a thick greenish brown oil which has semi-drying 
properties. 

The oil from another cucurbitaceous plant, the hubbard squash 
(Cucurbila maxima), is reported by. W. F. Baughman &d 
G. S. Jamieson** to hsj^e the following characteristics:—Sp. gr. 
at 25°-25° C., 0-9179 ; 1-4714 ; iodine value (Hanus) 121-0 ; 

Reichert-Meissl value 0-37 ; acetyl value 94-66. The oil mnt.nina 

" Lewkowitach, “ Chem. Tech, and AnaL Oils, Fats, and Waxes,” 1914 
Vol. 2, p. 306. 

•• Z. Vntert. Ndhr. Genussm., 1919, 38, 241; X, M20, 272a. ' 

*• Arch. Pharm., 1919, 867, 180 j X, 1920,»71a. 

*1 Pharm. X, 1920, 104 , 43 ; X, 1920, 163a. 

“ X Amer. Chem, Soc., 1920, 48, 162 j X, 1920, 417a. 
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the glycerides of palmitic iscid (13%), stearic acid (6%), arachidic 
acid (about 0'04%), oleic ^id (37%), and linolic aciji (44%). 

It has been frequently stated that, during the waf period, yeast 
fat was prepared in considerable quantity in Germany, whore it is 
said to have been used for calinary purposes. Examined by I. S. 
MacLean and E M. Thomas® it is reported as being a brown liquid 
which contains 25-45% of unsaponifiable matter, which would seem 
to make it an tmdesirable material for dietetic purposes. Palmitic, 
oleic, and linoleic acids have been identified in it and there is 
evidence also of lauric and arachidic acids. Up to 20% of a sterol, 
probably ergosterol, has been found in it, partly in the free state 
and partly as fatty acid esters. 

J. H. Shrader** gives an interesting account of American practice 
in the crushing of castor seeds. Practically the whole of the castor 
oil normally consumed in the United States (about 8000 tons) is 
locally crushed from imported seed. During 1917-18, however, 
the enormously increased use of castor oil for the lubrication of aero 
engines caused a rise in the import of seed to nearly 30,000 tons, 
of which 60% came from India, 19% from South America, and 8% 
from the West Indies. Castor seed was formerly grown in the 
United States, but owing to foreign competition cultivation ceased 
about 1900. The circumstances surrounding the increased demand 
just mentioned, revived local production so that in 1918 no less 
than 5750 tons of seed was raised. With the cessation of war and 
the increased world production of seed the prospects of c8.stor seed 
as a permanent American crop are doubtful. Crushing is carried 
out in the weU-known manner in cage presses, but large quantities 
are also pressed in continuous presses of the Andor*)n expeller 
type. The imsatisfactory results obtained in early attempts to 
use these machines are attributed to excessive wear caused by the 
hard seed husks on the cast steel used in the construction of earlier 
machines. The cast steel has now been replaced by caso-hardened 
steel. Expellers having three worm-flights on the pressing screw 
are satisfactory and comparatively low pressures are employed. 

Undecorticated seed gives a green oil which is not acceptable to 
the trade, and as decorticated seed is too soft to be worked in an 
oil expeller, araohis husks are added to provide a fibrous binder. 
The cake from the expellers contains 12-15% of oil which is removed 
by extraction in stationary or rotating ejjtractors, the latter being 
favoured; The packing which is apt to occur in stationary extrao- 
tora can be obviated by placing a layer of husks on the floor of the 
extractor after covering the floor with burlap between wire netting, 
and intro4ucing the solvent from the bottom instead of from the 
top. The oil can bh reflned by blowing steam through it; thus 

•> Bioehem. J., 1920,14, 483 ; J., 1920, 640a. 

•*' U.S. Dept. Agric., Bull. 867, 1920 ; J., 1920, 392b. 
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coagulating albuminous matter which can be filtered off. Bjifining 
with alkali is troublesome aj emulsions are easily formed, especially 
with the more acid oils. Bleaching is usually effected by treatment 
at 93° C. for about J hour with 2-4%,of fuller’s earth, followed by 
0-2-l-5% of decolorising carbon and Subsequent filtration. No. 3 
quality oil cannot be satisfactorily bleached, and this is attributed 
to the fixation of the colour by heat and the presence of iron salts 
in the oil. • 

Solid Fats. 

^ SchlcichcTd the seeds of which are the source of macassar 

oil, Is widely spread throughout India, Malava, and the East Indian 
Archipelago. In view of its utility as a timber tree the study of 
the seeds by N. N. Sen-Gupta«'‘ is not without importance. The 
cyanogenetic character of the seed is a strong deterrent to its use 
as a source of oil owing to the danger which attends the use of the 
cake for cattle food. That this danger is great is made evident by 
the fact that the author obtained nearly 0 4% of hvdrocyanic acid 
by hydrolysis of the crushed seed at 25° C. By extracting the fat 
\rith anhydrous solvents the enzyme is destroywl, but since the 
glucoside. remains unattacked, the .safe use of the residue as a cattle 
food depends upon non-admixturj with any other food which con¬ 
tains an enzyme capable of hydrolysing the gluco.si<le. Experiments 
carried out with such foods as silage, hay, grass, and roots indicate 
that cyanbgenesis is most marked with foods having a pronounced 
wnd dry heaf' are also found to have an inhibitory 
effect and 44 is suggested that dry heating is worthy of most con¬ 
sideration on account of its practicability and simplicity of 
application. 

The fat obtained from the seeds is a ycllowish-white solid having 
a pleasaqj smell. The following characteristics, which in large 
measure confirm those already published, were determined 
o?o ^ initial 21° C., complete transparency 

31 C.; solidif. pt. 29°-18° C. ;• saponif. value, (a) 229-1, (e) 214-4 
iodine value (A) 52-4, (B) 55; 1-46757; 1-46655 ; ap'n-s 

= 1-4646; acid value 13-06. 

Waxes. 

The composition of ghedda or East In^an wax has beep investi¬ 
gated % A. Lipp and E. Casimir,‘“ wV state that it contains 
approximately 48% of ceryT alcohol; 7% of hydrocarbons (5% 
heptscosane, 2% hcntriacontane, with traces of a hydrocarbon of 
24-25% of hydroxymargaric acid, ra.p. 55°-56°d, 

4 of a hitherto unknown hydroxymargqric acid, m.p. 

J., 1920, 88t. 

“ J. prakt. Ohem., 1019, 99 , 256 j J., 1920,^63a 
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71°-72° C., 9-10% of mar^aric acid, 8-9% of palmitic acid, 2% of 
“ ghedda ” acid, and 1% of cerotic ,acid, with traces of fonnic, 
acetic, and butyric acids and tarry matter. “ Ghedda acid,” 
m.p. 94°-95°C., which is given the provisional formula CjiHseO,, 
occurs, along with cerotic acid, mainly in the free condition, the 
other acids being present in the wax as their ceryl esters. ' 

J. B. Q. Bosz," who has examined a sample of sugar-cane wax 
extracted from the defecation mud of a Java sugar factory, states 
that it had m.p. 60°-62° C., acid value 47-3, and saponif. value 177. 
The fatty acids obtained after saponification had m.p. 54° C. and 
appeared to be an eutectic mixture of palmitic and stearic acids. 
Cholesterol was absent. In the liquid obtained on steam-distilling 
the product of saponification, myiicyl alcohol, and caproic and 
formic acids were identified. 

A. Heiduschka and M. Gareis^® state that carnauba melissyl 
alcohol and beeswax melissyl alcohol are not identical, their formulae 
Jiaving been determined as CsjHeiOH and CaiHjaOH respectively. 
Mehssic acid from the first-named had m.p. 90° C. whilst that 
from the latter molted at 88'5° C. 

Habdbned Fats. 

The hydrogenation of oils in p^’esence of a catalj-i3t has become so 
well established as an industry that few of the ninmerous patents 
which have been published during the past yeav exhibit such 
novelty as to call for special comment. They are maqnly concerned 
with such details as methods for the revivification of i spent catalyst 
and modifications of the plant employed in the p>rocess, which 
is now constructed on well established lines. Pattmts covering 
the preparation of the nickel catalyst used in the process are 
numerous, their chief aim being to increase activity, gentgrally by 
controlliqg the conditions under which the metal is reduclad irom 
its oxides or other compounds. A distinct departure from o.trdinaiy 
practice is indicated by the methpd patented by B. W. Elder *• 
and more fully described by W. D. Kichardson.®*' This m.ethod 
establishes the fact that reduction at comparatively low temji,)erB- 
t^es is not essential to high activity since such a catalyst caio 1^ 
prepared from block nickel by pulverising it by means of abrasi'^esi 
it care is taken to prevent oxidation ofi,the subdivided metal ’iby 
carrying out the abrasion under oil, or better water, which is saiid 
to permit of the production of more .finely-divided metal. Ball or 
tumbler mills which contain quartz, pumice, or other similar 
abrasives are suitable for the operation. The activity curve of th» 

•’ Arch. Suileerind. Ncderl.-hndie, 1920, 28, 974 ; J., 1920, 825a. 

** J. praM. Chem., 1919, 89, 293 ; J., 1920, 163a.- 
,*• tr.S.P. 1,331,903-1,331,906 j J., 1920, 306a. 

Chem. and Met. Eng., 19!>0, 82, 793 j J., 1920, 459a. 
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catalyst shows a considerable rise at the eommenoement of hydro¬ 
genation, which lasts for sgme time before it reaches its peak and 
declines. 

A. S. Kass “ suggests that the catalytic activity of the oxides of 
nickel in the hydrogenation of oils at2fe5°-260°C. as used by Bedford 
and Erdmann “ depends on the method used to prepare them and 
that their activity is considerably stimulated by the presence of 
small quantities of platinum. He fifrther states that the use of a 
weak catalyst like nickel sesquioxide gives cleas opportunity for 
observing that hydrogenation proceeds upon accepted lines of 
chemical activity, since the further a double linkage is from the 
carboxyl gfoup the more difficult is it to reduce and the greater 
is the tendency to polymerisation. 

T. Arentz confirms the observation of C. W. Moore that 
iso-oleio acid is formed during the hydrogenation of liquid oils, 
pointing out that the relationship between their physical and 
chemical constants is not the same as that of the natural fats. 

Considerable attention is now being given to the mechani.sm of 
hydrogenation reactions from the theoretical iwint of view. 

R. Thomas,'’® emjJoyiiig a closed apparatus, has studied the rate 
of hydrogenation of olive oil, and gives a mathematical analysis 
of the results based upon the uqimolecular mass action equation, 
which allows for the simultaneous proceeding of the two hydrogen¬ 
ations—that of linolein and of olein. Broadly, he considers that 
the process is best explained on the radiation hypothesis, the 
prime action Ifting the adsorption, solution, or incipient combination 
of hydrogen in or vidth the nickel; the olein is then attacked by 
the nickel-hydrogen solution or complex in accordance with the 
radiation theory—the action which gives rise to the unimolecular 
curves is apparently this latter change. 

E. F. ^mstrong and T. P. Hilditch®* have published results 
which lead to a somewhat different interpretation of the procedure. 
Working in an open apparatus, i.e., in one in which the unabsorbed 
hydrogen passes freely and continuously away from the acting 
system, they find that unsaturated fats containing mixtures of 
plein and less saturated gl}'ceridos than olein gave characteristic 
curves, more nearly a series of two straight lines than a combinatlbn 
of two unimolecular actions, the first (almost linear) segment 
corresponding to the portion of the process in which qpalysis of 
the product has shown that the main action is transformation of 
less saturated glycerides to olein, accompanied by very little 
oonuersioB of olein to stearin. The second portion is not ^o 

u Przemysl Chem., 1920, 4, 39 ; X, 1920, 735a. 

" J., 1913, 611. , 

“ Chem.-Zeit., 1420, 44, Rep., 67 ; J., 1920, 304a. 

** J., 1919, 320t. 

“ J., 1920, IOt. 

” Proo. Roy. Soe., 1919, A S6, 322 ; J., 19S0, 163a, 
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straight, and corers the part of the action in which olein and 
iso-olein arc passing to stearin. , • 

A later communication" extends this study to suitably pure 
compounds (ethyl cinnamato' anethol, etc.) where it is found that 
the linear character of the'absorption of hydrogen/time curves 
beeomes very definite, and it is concluded that the action measured 
was the formation of a compound of an indefinite nature between 
the catalyst and the unsaturatcd compound. 

Ultimately, these authors consider, 4he mechanism of hydrogen¬ 
ation is to be explained by this primary interaction between catalyst 
and unsaturatcd compound, the complex so formed being decom¬ 
posed by hydrogen ; the hydrogen is also to "be regarded as coupled 
with the nickel, both hydrogen and unsaturateA compound being 
considered as having some affinity for the mckel. , 

This hypothesis is precisely the same as that adopted by H. E. 
and E. E. Armstrong to explain the linear nature of the curves 
expressing the course of enzymic hydrolysis. 

These authors also showed how the linear hydrogenation curves 
are transformed into unimolecular curves (i.) by the presence of a 
substance which slowly combines with the catalyst to form a 
permanent compound (a ease of catalyst poisoning) and (ii.) by 
the accumulation of gaseous impurities in the gas-space above the 
acting system (notabl}'^ when working in a clos^ apparatus) which 
affects the otherwise constant concentration of hydropgp above 
the liquid. As predicted by this theory, they also found that 
hydrogen could, under suitable conditions, be traitefcrred from a 
saturated compound to an unsaturated one in the liq'Jid state in 
presence of nickel (e.g., from oyclohexanol to methyl cinnamate). 

W. C. McC. Lewis ** has examined Thomas’ explanation of the 
hydrogenation of olein somewhat critically, without, however, 
adducing any further experimental evidence. His papas does not 
see\n to assist materially in the elucidation of the mechanism of the 
process, but it is concluded that in the hydrogenation oi olein and 
of similar substances adsorption of the unsaturated compound on 
the metal does not take place, the adsorption being restricted to 
the metal-hydrogen compoimds. 

W. D. Collins and^jy. E. Clarke®” report the results of extended 
works experiments to replace the palm^.oil used in the tinplate 
industry with hydrogenatfid oils. The experiments showed that a 
satisfactory hydrogenated fish oil might be obtained and a 
continuous trial over twelve weeks showed somewhat better results 
with hardened cottonseed oil than with palm oil; less oil waaused 
bpt no saving of tin'was effected. 

" J., 1920, 1201''. 

‘8 Proc,. Boy. Boc., 1913, B 86, 561. 

. '■» Chan. Soc. Tram., 1920, 117, 623. 

J. Ind. Eng. Okem.. 192(1,18, 152, J., 1920, 268a. 
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PAINTS, PIGMENTS, VARNISHES, AND 
RESINS. 

By A. DB Waklb, A.I.C., 

Chief Chemist, Neo-Cyclostyle Works, Tottenham Hate, 
London, N. 

The period that ha-s elapsed since the appearance of the Reports 
for 1919 has been fruitful in the publication of papers dealing with 
investigations on paint and varnish products by what in these 
industries has hitherto proved an unorthodox method of attack. 
Whilst in the past the elucidation of the complex physical and 
chemical reactions obtaining in products containing drying oils 
has been undertaken on the ba^s of pure chemical research, the 
recent application of the more academic methods of the physicist 
is signih^nt in its promise of lifting the paint and varnish industry 
out of its condition of empiricism.* It is regrettable that the 
drying oil prdflucts, considered from the standpoint of their con¬ 
dition as Ifclloida. show such a remarkable paucity of published 
work,® in spite of the apparently attractive fie'd of investigation 
which the researcher should find at his disposal. 

The formation in 1918 of The Oil and Colour Chemists' Association, 
a body devoting itself entirely to problems connected with the 
paint and varnish industries, and the membership of which prj-cti- 
oally represents all the chemists engaged in these industries, has 
resulted in the publication of 'much matter that would by reason 
of its specialised nature have been withheld from other bodies of 
more catholic interests. Several interesting publications have 
appeared during the year under the auspices of the Paint Manufac¬ 
turers’ Association of the United States and the National Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association. Whilst sufh deal with mijch useful 
matter relating to paint and varnish technology, and indeed furnish 
a lesson of altruism to the more secretive and conservative interests 
in this cmmtry, more work on the purely scientific side is to be 
desired, inasmuch as the publication of su*h would in no way 
offend the susceptibilities of the conseraators of “ Jrade secrets.’' 

* J., 1919, 2k. 

• Third BepoH on Colloid Chemistry, pp. 102-110. 
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Phopeeties and Applications of the Beyino Oils. 

I 

The changes which occur in drying; semi-drying, and marine- 
animal oils on long storage at orinary temperatures in indirect 
light have been examined by H. A. Gardner.® In almost every 
instance a loss in iodine value was recorded,’whilst the oils increased 
in sp. gr., acid value, and saponification value. A decrease in 
acid and saponification values in rosin oil was attributed to the 
separation of a precipitate of acid character. The increases in 
acid values were very marked in the' case of the marine-animal 
oils. Sterilisation of and removal of moisture from the oils had a 
marked effect in inhibiting changes, which are thus, attributed 
to autohydrolysis of the glycerides. Tfie same author and 
T. M. Rector* have found that the oxygen in the space above the 
liquid in a sealed can of paint or varnish is completely absorbed in 
a period of two weeks. In the light of an earlier paper of Gardner ‘ 
a paper by A. de Waele ® on the factors affecting the oxygen 
absorption of linseed oil is of interest. This author submitted 
samples of raw, variously siccatised, and polymerised linseed oik 
to atmospheric oxidation on filter jjapers in both daylight and 
darkness, noting the daily variations in weight together with 
atmospheric conditions of hygroscopicity (pressure of water vapour 
and relative humidity). The resfilts when plotted as increase in 
weight/time curves, showed in their moan path in all cases but 
that of the polymerised oil, the typical sinuous curve -’•.o'ced by 
earlier observers. In addition, however, wavering ,of the curves 
in sympathy with the pressure of water vapour readings v^as shown, 
some additive effect of the relative humidity curve "being also 
present. The latter effect was more marked in the case of the 
oxidations in darkness. It is concluded that the wavering of the 
curves is due to two effects: the decomposition of peroxide by 
moisture on the one hand tending to cause losses in weight, and the 
pressure of water vapour present in the atmosphere acting in a 
contrary direction to inhibit formation of decomposition products 
engendered by the former action, A noteworthy point is the 
similarity of path followed by both the raw and variously siccatised 
oils for some time after completion of the first “ inductive ” period, 
a somewhat remarkable finding in view of the distinction by E. S. 
Morrell ’ of driers into oxidising and polymerising classes. The 
well-knowh relative stability of polymerised oil in practice was also 

» /. Ind. Sng. Chem., 1919,11, 769 ; J., 1919, 912a. 

‘ Circ, 103, Paint Manufrs. Aamc. V.S. and Nat. Vamieh Manjrs. Ascoe. ; 

606a. ^ 

, ' ‘ Circ. 70, Paint Manufrs., Asaoc. U.S .; J., 1919, 832a ; Ann, Septa., 

1919, 4 ,- 303. 

,» /., 1920, 48t, 

''Chem. Sac. Trana., 1918, ,118, 113 j J., 1918, 130a. 
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clearly borne out by a study of the curve from this oil, in the absence 
of the latter pqrt of the S of the curve over a period of 133 days. 

The influence of light of different wave-lengths on the drying 
of varnishes has been investigated b^ H. Wolff,* who concludes 
that light of short wave-length induces a rapid oxidation on the 
surface and also polymerisation in the inner layers, both effects 
proceeding at the same rate, whilst light of long wave-length of 
low actinic value results in a greater rapidity of oxidation taking 
place in the surface than polymerisation in the inner zone. Alter¬ 
ations in volume in the different zones with consequent production 
of shrivelling thus results from exposure to yellow, orange, or red 
light during drying, Wolff's conclusions are criticised by 
M. Ragg,* who points out that a higher rate of oxidation with a 
reduced rate of polymerisation would induce cracking in contradis¬ 
tinction to shrivelling. He offers the alternative hypothesis of 
the filtration of the ultra-violet rays in the surface, thereby trans¬ 
mitting only light of low actinic value to the inner zones, but whilst 
pointing out the necessity of consideration of possible thermal, 
effects, does not make himself clear as to his interpretation of the 
mechanism of shrivelling. H. Wolff,'* in replying to Ragg’s 
criticisms, remarks that red light does not actually accelerate the 
rate of oxidation of varnish but induces a slight retardation of 
surface oxidation whilst considerably retarding polymerisation in 
the inner layer; light of short wave-length on the other hand allows 
oxidatiorf" and polymerisation to proceed at nearly equal rates. 
A final contribution to jthe discussion by H. Vollmann" suggests 
that red rays act exclusively by development of heat in both inner 
and outer layers, this effect influencing the polymerisation of the 
inner layers. The cause of shrivelling in varnish and oil films 
needs more investigation particularly in respect to the special 
occurrence of this phenomenon in products rich in China wood oil. 
The present writer thinks a possible confirmation of Wolff's 
hypothesis in that unequal rates of oxidation in surface *and 
under layers are ultimately responsible for shrivelling, might be 
afforded by the suggestion that the reaction A02-|-A=2 AO, i.e., 
the transmission of oxygen from peroxide in the surface to unoxi¬ 
dised glyceride in the lower layer with formation of normal oxidised 
product, is not complete in some cases. An extension of the 
hypothesis would be thfft oxidation of such an oil as linseed would 
have for its primary effect the formatioft of a peroxide of the more 
unsaturated glyceride (linolenin):—A-1-0 2 =AO j-, at the com¬ 
pletion of su.ch reaction the linolenin peroxide would then transmit 

> Farben-Zeit, 1919, 84, 1119 ; J., 1919, 915a? 

• Farben-ZeU., 1919, 24, 1308 ; J., 1914, 915a. 

•“ Farben-Zeit, 1919, 84, 1389 ; J., 1919, 915a. 

“ Farben-ZeU., 1919, 24, U27 ; J.. 1919, 915a. 
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its excess oxygen to the less saturated glyeeride (linolin), thus •— 
AOjH-B=AO- 1-BO. The absence of any glyceride other than 
elffiomargarin in China wood oil w'ould thus account for the 
non-occurrence of the second reaction in this case. 

A valuable summary of oul- knowledge of the mechanism of the 
oxidation of drying oils and of the effect of driers is given by R. S. 
Morrell;'* who draws attention to the necessity of the further 
consideration of the latter in terms of their surface effects as 
catalysts. Thus, in spite of Fokin's ’* statement that the velocity 
of oxygen absorption of an oil increases with the cube root of the 
concentration of the catalyst, Morrell suggests the substitution of 
the surface concentration of the catalyst as the active ‘mass in the 
reaction, the rate of diffusion of the reactants to and from the 
surface being also considered. This author shows that the fair) 
surface tension of linseed oil is lowered by the presence of lead 
linoleate in a solution of 1-3% strength, manganese and cobalt 
l\nolcates, in concentrations of 1‘4% and 4-96% res|)ectively, 
slightly raising the values. In solutions of one-tenth those concen¬ 
trations the differences are less marked, diminution of the concen¬ 
tration of the manganese and cobalt salts having very little effect 
on the surface tensions, whereas the reduction in surface tension 
in the case of lead linoleate is more marked with variation in the 
concentration. The full interpretation of Wfllard Gibbs’ equation 
for surface ad.sorption is rendered difficult, by reason of thojack of 
knowledge of the rate of diffusion, depending as it do^Si on the 
viscosity of the layer. The preliminary observations made by this 
author are, however, well supported by results in praotia*. in so far 
that increasing drying power in a drying oil is obtained by increasing 
lead concentration, whilst the reverse obtains with manganese or 
cobalt beyond a certain limit. 

F. Fritr.points out that the so-called thickening .“ffect of 
magijesium compounds on drying oils is only partly attributable 
to the intrinsic effect of the metal, being derived mainly from 
polymerisation induced in the oil at the necessarily high temperature 
of solution. The losses incurred on heating various drying and 
semi-drying oils together with the corresponding sp. grs. of the 
products are tabulated in a paper by H. A. Gardner and 
H. Parks.'* 

lisiiBayej: und Co.'* clai^p a substitute lor linseed oil obtained 
by condensing or polynnerising aldol, acetaldehyde, orotonaldehyde, 
or other aldehydes in presence of alkalis, sodium acetate, etc. 

•« J., 1920, 153t. 

Seijens. Zeit., 34, ^21. 

'• Ghem. Utmehm, 1919, 86,' 199; J., 1920, 121a. 

Giro. 96, Paint Manujra. Assoc. U.S. ; J., 1920, 405a. 

»'-G.P. 317,731; J., 1920, 377a. 
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J. Marcusson” describes the preparation and properties of 
“ Voltol ” oili^ prepared by blowing vegetable and marine animal 
oils followed by an electrical treatment inducing polymerisation. 

New Drying Oils. 

H. A. Gardner** describes “ soft lumbang ” and candlenut 
oils obtained from Aleurites irisperma and A. moluccana respec¬ 
tively, and calls attention to the simyarity of the. latter to linseed 
oil. An anonymous writer,** in reviewing Gardner’s paper 
and an article in The TimeT Trade Supplement ““ drawing atten¬ 
tion to the value of the lumbang oils, suggests a somewhat greater 
resemblances of “soft lumbang’’ oil to tung oil and its inclusion 
together with the oiticica oil of Bolton and Rovis ** in a 
sub-group occupied by tung oil. H. A. Gardner** describes the 
properties and uses in paint and varnish of various blubber typo 
oils and shows that while unsuitable as such as paint vehicles, 
they give satisfactory results when mixed with linseed oil or 
tung oil varnish. The same author and A. Reilly** describe thS 
constants and projicrtics of Yellow-tail fish oil from Seriola dwmlis 
This oil dries slightly more slowly than linseed oil but yields an 
improved product when mixed with an (squal weight of raw linseed 
oil. The oils from king salmon, silver salmon,** and Channel 
cat-fish **■ are described by H. Af Gardner, and their employment 
as paint vehicles when suitably treated, referred to. The present 
writer ^trjld point to the fact that the interest stimulated in the 
United States,on the subject of various fish and marine-animal 
oils must be considered less as a criterion of their possible value 
in comparison with the better-known vegetable drying oils, than 
as a result of the local availability of what are at present more or 
less waste products. The appearance on the English market 
some ten years ago of menhaden oil, in spite of the quantity then 
available,**did not result in the general adoption of what must at 
best be regarded as an oil, the oxidation product of which possdkses 
markedly inferior physical properties to linseed oil. 

Natural Resins. 

The properties and constants of the resin scraped from pine 
trees have been described by H. Salvaterra** who obtained iff/o 

>* Z. angew. Chm., 19?^, 33, 231, 234 ; J., 1920, 75,Ta. 

** Cire. 15, Paint Manujre. Assoc. V.S. ; 1919, 952a. 

>• J., 1920, 105b. 

** Times, Trade Suppl, Doc. 27, 1919. 

*.* Analyst, 1918, 43, 251 ; J., 1918, 430a. 

** Giro, li. Paint Manufrs. Assoc. U.S. ; J., 19yi, 953a. 

** Giro. 86, Paint Manujrs. Assoc. U.S.; J., 1920, 304a. 

*‘ Girc. 92, Paint Manujrs. Assoc. U.S. 1920, 494a. 

’* Girc. 93, Paint Manujrs. Assoc. U.S.; J,, 1920, 495a. 

*• Ghm.-Zeit., 1919, 43, 739 ; J., 1919, 953a. 
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resins of distinctly different characteristics by fractional extrac¬ 
tion. P. Nicolardot and C. Coffignier®’ have ejxamined and 
published the properties and constant^ of a number of very soft 
resins. A very full account of the Indian methods of preparation 
of gum shellac are given by fc. H. Jones,together with analyses 
of the crude lac and the different varieties of manufactured 
product. U.S. Navy specifications for shellac for use in pattern 
and varnish work and coating decks are included, together with a 
suggested specification for a pure shellac varnish suitable for either 
electrical werk or coating the interior of explosive shells. The 
oleo-resin from Hardtekkia pinnata is described by K. S. Iyer and 
J. J. Sudborough.’® The volatile oil sepprated by distillation 
with superheated steam would appear to be caryophyllene, thus 
pointing to the resemblance of the product to copaiba balsam. 
The authors, however, do not state the optical rotation of the 
product. The oleo-resin of Dipterocarpus indicus is described by 
J. C. Mansukhani and J. J. Sudborough” as being intermediate 
ifa'properties between that of Hardwickia pinnata and that of other 
Dipterocarpus Sp. which yield gurjun balsam, a-caryophyllene 
having been isolated as the nitrosochloride. The residual resin 
yields both spirit- and oil-vamishes of good quality, whilst the 
volatile oil possesses therapeutic properties similar to those of 
copaiba oil. E. H. Rennie, W. 'T. Cooke, and H. H. Finlayson 
have examined a new species of Xanthorrhcea resin®® from 
Kangaroo Island and W. Australia. In common wftii' other 
species, it contains p-coumaric acid or its ester and p-hydroxy- 
benzaldehyde. By steam distillation from a strong^’ alkaline 
solution, the following additional substances amongst others were 
obtained : pseonal (2-hydroxy-4-methoxyaoetophenone), hydroxy- 
psBonol, 1 -citronellol, and a compound which was possibly 
methoxydiphenyl ether. ^ 

A raw material for use as a substitute for shellac is obtained 
by i, method patented by H. J. Pooley and J. L. Strevens,®® the 
outside portions of the grass-tree (Xanthorrhcea) or its crude resins 
being extracted with benzene or its homologues boiling below 
180“ C. 

Paul®* has continued his investigations on the autoxidation 
of colophony, having separated 7 -pinic acid by precipitating an 
alkali solution of common rosin with hydiochloric acid. 7 -Pinio 

” Bull'Soc. Chim., 1919, iSS, 679 ; J., 1919, 954a. 

“ Butt. Soc. Chim., 1920, 87, 71 ; J., 1920, 198a. 

•• Chem. and Met. Eng., 1919, 81, 715; J., 1920, 121a. 
r>» J. Ind. Inst. Sei., 1918, 8, 29 ; J., 1920, 342a. 

J. Ind. Inst. ^:ci.,'l918, 8, 37 ; J., 1920, 342a. 

•® Chem. Soc. Trans., 1920, 'a17, 338; J., 1920, 459a. 

•• E.I>. 160,638; J., 1920, 697a. 

« Kottoid Zeits., 1919, 86, 241 ; J., 1920, 198a. 
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acid melts at -76°-76° C. when freshly prepared, the melting-point 
rising to 88° in eight months. It is soluble in both water and 
petroleum. o-Pinic acid h^s a constant melting-point of 81°- 
83° C., whilst /8-pinic acid melts at 98°-100° C. 

A study of the composition of abietic acid from American rosin 
has been undertaken by D. Johansson’"^ with a view to seeking 
evidence of its unsaturation and the presence in its molecule of 
the aromatic and hydroaromatic nuclei postulated by previous 
investigators. The degree of u.Tsai:uration as determined by the 
HObl-Waller and Winkler io'dine values leads to numbers being 
obtained which increased with the duration of the determination. 
Approximately the sapie values and relationships were obtained 
with d-pimaric acid and its dihydro-derivative. It is therefore 
sugpsted that the unreduced acids contain at least two non¬ 
equivalent double bonds. This author considers the presence of 
an aromatic or hydroaromatic nucleus to be now definitely 
established. 

An account of the properties of “ distilled colophony ” or rosin* 
pitch is given by L. (Jerstacker.** 

Synthetic Resins. 

1. Cemmarone iype. 

Although, judging from the literature published during the 
year, an increasing interest seems to be taken in paraooumarone 
resin, litib of this seems to have been reflected in the paint and 
varnish trade, of this country. The writer has formed the 
impression.J;hat paracouraarone resin will be found to agree very 
closely in behaviour with glycerin-rosin ester, a product which 
has been exceedingly slow to find general adoption, in spite of its 
value in varnish-making having been definitely established. The 
notorious conservativism of the varnish maker no doubt accounts 
for the latter to a large extent, the high price of ester-gum, however, 
also having precluded a more active interest in it. Paracoumafbne 
resin, although referred to by some American writers as a common 
commercial product in the United States, does not appear to Jiave 
been yet made commercially in England, although the writer is 
given to understand by an important firm of British manufactui;gr8 
that they are shortly contemplating placing the product on the 
market at a price whiok will compare very favourably with that 
of the best grades of ester-gum. • ’ 

The manufacture and applications of coumarone and paracou- 
marpne resins are ably summarised in an article by W. W. Kong, 
F..W. Bayard, and F. H. Rhodes.” The ^particular value “of 
iJie resin, which very closely simulates common rosin in appearance, 
•* Arkiv Kern., Min., Oeol., 1917,- 8 , No. ^9; J., 1920, 198a. 

*• farben-ZeU., 1920, 85, 1170; J., 1920, 418a. 

•' J. Ind. Eng. Ohem., 1920,18, 649 ; J.,1920, 661a. 
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lies in its neutrality and stability to chemical agencies. Resins 
of melting points below 125° C. are stated to be unsuitable for use 
in varnishes, owing to their persistent retention of solvent. The 
authors state that resins of melting-points between 126° and 
145° C. are now commonly prepared and that there is every hope 
of products of still higher melting-point being obtained com¬ 
mercially. A method of manufacture of varnish is given which 
agrees very closely with the procedure for the manufacture of a 
varnish from ester-gum and China wood oil. 

M. Ragg’-* gives some testa for the valuation of coumarone 
resins, and mentions inter alia their uses as substitutes for common 
rosin in the manufacture of explosives. 

M. Darrin ““ claims the use of the resin obtained by polymerising 
solvent naphtha in admixture noth a paint or varnish oil. The 
same worker*" polymerises by heat the compounds of crude 
solvent naphtha and claims that he obtains thereby clear reddish 
products of m.pt. over 180° C. The Farbenfabr. vorm F. Bayer u. 
Co." claims the use for varnishes etc., of linseed oil substitutes 
consisting of alkyl- or aralkyl-indene derivatives containing the 
double linkage of the cyclopentadiene ring. The Rtitgerswerke 
A.-G." claims the preparation of alcohol-soluble coumarone 
resins suitable for use in spirit varnishes by polymerisation of 
crude solvent naphtha in the presence of phenols. The use of poly¬ 
merised resins of the coumarone or indene group with oil is claimed 
by G. W. Priest *" as a composition for making linoleillfi, whilst 
A. A. Wells ** claims the use of coumsirono resin ^s a moulded 
electric insulator. G. Muth*" emulsifies coumarone resin,in aqueous 
emulsoids for use in paper-sizing. H. V. Dunham obtains resins 
by passing vaporised di-enes over a heated contact mass. 

The Deutsch-Luxemburgische Bergwerks- und Hiitten A.-G., and 
S. Hilpert*’ ** add to a varnish containing coumarone resin, a 
resin separated in the purification of benzol and other’ coal-tar 
fractions by means of sulphuric acid. J. Schummer"" obtains pale 
drying oils by distilling in vacuo the acid resins from the purification 
of benzine. 

Farben-Zeit., 1919,26, 16, 61, 105, 14.5; J., 1920, 273a. 

U.S.P. 1,316,658 ; J., 1919, 834a. 

•» U.S.P. 1,326,579 ; J., 1920, 16.5a. 

« G.P. 30.5,515 ; J., 1920, 1.65a. <v 

« G.P. '302,543 ; J., 1920, 307a. 

« IT.S.P. 1,334,049 and 1,334,050 ; J., 1920, 342a. 

“ U.8.P. 1,332,860; J., 1920, 340a. 

“ G.P. 316,345 ; J., 1920, 361a. 

*• U.8.P. 1,324,649 i J., 1920, 164a, 

■" G.P. 319,011 ; J., 1920, ,577a. 

** G.P. 319,010 ; J., 1920, 577a. 

G.P. 320,808; J., 1920, 665a. 

G.P. 320,255 ; J., 1920, 633a, 
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2. Bakdite type. 

Progress on*the manufacture of phenolic condensation products 
has been principally in the direction of the application of knowledge 
of the conditions of reaction to the atUinment of specific properties 
in the final product. Thus, solubility to the point of the obtain- 
ment of alcohol- and oil-sohiblc resins is claimed to be obtained 
by the restriction of reacting phenol to o-cresol. M. Ragg, in a 
review of the properties of commoMal formolite resins,^* refers 
to “ issolin ” as a resin soluble in alcohol and suitable when in alco¬ 
holic solution as an air-drying varnish, and “ albertdle,” a resin 
soluble in fatty oils and other solvents. It is improbable, however, 
that those products will enter the field of interest of the varnish- 
maker for some time as their cost of production plaees them out of 
consideration when compared with the naturally occurring resins. 

W. Rsch*' condenses phenols or o- and m-cresols or their 
derivatives with an aqueous solution of an aldehyde in presence of 
benzoates or salicylates as catalysts. , 

W. T. Robinson-Bindley, A. W. Weller, and E. Dulcken*“ 
obtain celluloid or vulcanite substitutes from gaseous o-, m-, or 
p-crosol and formaldehyde, employing sodium sulphite as catalyst, 
subsequently incorporating camphene and nitrocellulose or cellulose 
acetate into the condensation jiroduct. The same patentees®* 
claim to obtain spirit-soluble resins .suitable for use as shellac 
substitutes by condensing m-cresol with formaldehyde; an oil- 
soluble product is obtain(!d by emplojfing p-eresol. K. Albert and 
L fierend ®‘ ^repani both soluble and fusible as well as insoluble 
and infusible condensation products from formaldehyde andm-cresol 
or its higher homologues in the absence of acids and alkalis. The 
Chem. Fabr. K. Albert and L. Berend “ take advantage of the more 
rapid reactivity of the ra-substituted phenols with formaldehyde to 
obtain n»ere fusible resins. F. J. Robinson and the, Barnard Lacquer 
Co., Ltd.,®* prepare a condensation product flexible at 120°C. |rom 
cresol, formaldehyde, ammonia, and castor or other oil. The 
Badische Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik dissolve artificial resins from a 
formaldehyde-naphthalene condensation product in organic solvents 
and emulsify the solutions in soap solutions etc. 

C. 0. Bbhlcr ®® produces an artificial resin by vuloaniring 
anhydroformaldehyde-anilinc with sulphur chloride. Artificial 
tanning substances are prepared by the Dcutsc^^-Koloniale 

“ O.P. 30.'),538; ./., 1919, 954a. 

E.l>. 134,564 and 134,565; J., 1929, 14a. E.P. 145,128; ,1., 1920, 508a. 

E/P. 134,563; J., 1920, 35a. 

®* G.P. 301,374 ; J., 1920, 122a. 

®» G.P. 304,384 ; J.. 1920, 273a. 

®® E.P. 130,298 ; J., 1920, 164a. 

®’ G.P. 307,123; J., 1920, 377a. 

®» G.P. 317,267 ; J., 1920, 377a. 
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Gerb- und FarbstofE-Ges.in.b.h.®* from aminohydroxynaphthalene- 
Bulphonic acids and formaldehyde. L. V. Redmaij; A. J. Weith, 
and F. P. Brock'® treat a fusible phenolic condensation product 
■with a phenolic body, a n\ethyleneamine compound, and a filler 
to form a hard, resistant product. L. TJ. Kichardson “ produces 
a resinous moulded product in two stages of condensation. C. A. 
Nash" whilst obtaining an infusible body by two stages of 
hardening, employs a slowly volatile solvent for the condensation 
product in its fusible state together with a fibrous filler. L. V. 
Redman, A. J. Weith, and F. P. Brock" describe a process of 
obtaining a phenolic condensation product without the use of a 
catalyst and a method of preserving an infusible product of the 
transparent order from discoloration. An interesting inquiry was 
undertaken by E. Beckmann and B. Dehn'* to determine the 
possible substitution of formaldehyde by furfuraldehyde in 
phenolic condensation products. Valuable data are given as to 
the effect of various phenols, catalysts, and fillers on the properties 
of the finished product. 

Asphalt, Bitumen, and Rtch. 

Two very good accounts of the composition, properties, and 
examination of these products have been published during the 
past year. J. Marcusson" describes the characteristics of 
natural asphalt, fat distillation residues, and commercial products 
manufactured from the same and coal-tar pitch. Th%»paper is 
valuable in giving a very full account of the methods employed 
for the detection of the various pitches in presence“of each other. 
H. M. Langton" reviews the composition and properties of 
pitches and bituminous materials and gives an up-to-date biblio- 
graphj' of the subject, whilst publishing the constants of fat pitches 
from several sources. The various forms in which bitumens are 
used for the preparation of acid-proof coatings for concrete surfaces 
are,given in a report by the Bituminous Materials and Cement 
Section, U.S. Bureau of Standards," general specifications of 
each kind of material, and tests to ensure compliance with the 
specifications being given. 

Copal Vaenishes. 

Progress in varnish technology during the past year has been 

” G.P^315,871 ; J., 1920,. 378a. 

“ U.S.P. 1,339,134; J., 1920, 460a. 

•* U.S.P. 1,342,067 ; J., 1920, 522a. 

" U.S.P. 11,343,575 ; J., 1920, 552a. 

• " U.SyP. 1,345,694 pnd 1,345,695 ; J., 1920, 605a. 

• Si^ungsher, Preuss. Ahad. Wiss.t 1918, 1201; 1020, 677a. 

“ Jlfitt. k. Afoteriofpru/., lSl8, 88, 279; J., 1919, 463a. 

** Proc. Oil and Colour Chemists* Assoc., 1919, 7 ; J., 1919, 364a 

•« Chem. and Met. Eng., 19^0, 23, 287 ; J., 1920, 664a. 
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mainly confined to attempts to apply physico-chemical methods of 
investigationT, That many of the peculiar properties shown by 
varnish films cannot be exf)lained on a purely chemical basis, but 
that the importance of surface eSecp needs to be considered, is 
pointed out by R. S. Morrell,** who gives a useful summary of 
present-day knowledge of the phenomena of varnish manufacture 
and application regarded from the standpoint of the colloid state. 
This writer tabulates the results of experiments on the permeability 
of various varnish, oil, and linoxyn films to water and to solutions 
of certain salts of the lyotrope series, and shows the influence of 
polymerisation in enhancing the water-resistance of linoxyn. The 
permeating effect of .saline solutions appears to be to a degree 
inversely proportional to the concentration of the solution, but the 
metal-ion does not itself appear to penetrate into the film. The 
drop numbers of water and of salt solutions into an elastic varnish 
are also tabulated together with the increases in weight observed 
by immersion of the dried varnish films in the same saline solutions. 
Some definite connexion appeared to exist between the two figures 
recorded, low interfacial tensions, paradoxically enough, showing 
lower permeabilities of their dried films, although, as pointed out 
in the discussion, the determinations are not strictly comparable 
owing to the absence of volatile distillate in the dried film. The 
same author in his contributioil to the Third Report on Colloid 
Chemistry*® gives a very complete summary of the properties 
of oil, paint, resin, and varnish products regarded from the stand¬ 
point of physical and physico-chemical knowledge. Some further 
work by the same writer on the influence of adsorption in films of 
drying media has been dealt with under another heading. 

Whilst on the subject of the colloid state of vami& products, 
an interesting application of a method not hitherto applied to 
this cla^ of product appears as a patent by the British Thomson- 
Houston Co., Ltd.,’* who emulsify solvent-free stoving-japan with 
the aid of an alkali, the object to be treated being heated, imm^sed, 
and then stoved. Alternatively the object is immersed as anode, 
cataphoresis presumably resulting with deposition of the negatively- 
charged japan composition, the coated article being finally stoved. 

The pursuit of methods for the analysis of copal varnishesjind 
the interpretation of results to practical valuation still continues. 
W. T. Pearce’* deteflUines resin and oil by a close modification 
of' Boughton’s method, the proportion* of China wood 'oil pre,8ent 
in the latter being determined separately. Rosin is similarly 
determined separately by Wolff’s esterification method. The 
•* Prop. Oil and Colour Chemisto' Assoc., 1920, Jill., 16, 29-61. * 

Dept, of Sci. and Ind. Research, Brit.^Assoc. for the Adv. of Set., >920* 
102-113. * 

’* E.P, 121,433 ; J., 1919, 81a. 

’• J. Ind. Eng. Chsm., 1920,18, 652 ; 1920, 65U. 
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chemical analyses are supplemented by a series of physical tests 
embodying sp. gr., viscosity, flowing properties, scratch test, 
elasticity of the dried film, and exposure test. The results tabu¬ 
lated do not show any very conclusive agreement between the 
laboratory and exposure tests. A. de Waele’* points out that 
the valuation of varnish products may be misleading when ana¬ 
lytical results are not interpreted by a varnish technologist, and 
gives a somewhat elaborate method of analytical procedure. The 
method, for the details of which the original paper must be con¬ 
sulted, embodies determination of unsaponifiablc matter, petroleum- 
ether insoluble acids and unesterifiable acids, allocation of the 
fractions separated to gum-resin, ro.sin, and oil being determined 
by qualitative examination of a fraction not hitherto investigated 
by other observers. The calculation of results is somewhat in¬ 
tricate. This author finally applies additional physical tests and 
distinguishes betwetm chemical weather-resistance which he defines 
as the intrinsic stability of tho oil fraction under conditions of 
atmospheric exposure, and physical weather-resistance or the 
elasticity and hardness under the conditions of service. The former 
is claimed to be determined by noting the relative “ corrosion ” 
produced by allowing 20-volume hydrogen peroxide to evaporate 
spontaneously on the air-dried film. The paper concludes with 
suggested sjxfcifications for various classes of varnishes. 

The manufacture of a substantially neutral glycerin-rogin ester 
with the aid of tung-oil as estorifying catalyst, and named “ tunga 
resin,” has been described by JH. A. Gardner and 4*. G. Holdt.” 
The properties and application of ” tunga-resin ” to varrash manu¬ 
facture in conjunction with various drying oils are also described.’* 
The novelty and usefulness of such a product, which shows an 
acid value (on the rosin content) of about 40, are questioned by 
the writer, since the particular value of commercial rqsfjn esters 
on the market lies in tho fact of their acid values not exceeding 
3 or 4 units. The authors furthermore have not made out 
a case of catalysis for the tung oil in any but a mechanical 
direction.' 

A revival of a method which appeared some ten years ago in a 
series of patents by Kaempfe and by Waentig for making a varnish 
from fish oil, has been patented by A. Kronstcin,’* who distils 
fish oil iy, vaevo, tho amount of distillate governing the special 
requirements of body of the finished varnish. Such a product, 
which depends for its drying properties on selective distillation of 
the stearin-containing glycerides and polymerisation of tho residue, 

Proc. (HI and Colour Chemists' Assoc., 1920,17, 76. 

Giro. 101, Painl Manujrs. Assoc., V.S. ; J., 1020, 701a. 

Circ. 102,i*oi7U Mdniifra. Asaoc. U.S .; J., 1020, 0G4a. 

G.P. 302,644; J., 1020,. 122a. 
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can be taken as being of fair value when the dark colour and high 
viscosity of the residue are not objectionable.’® 

F. Bruggemann” clainft to prevent oxidation of an impreg¬ 
nating varnish by addition of a reduping agent such as zinc dust. 
The Ballonhullen-Gcs.m.b.H.’® add vulcanised castor or other 
oil prepared by the action of sulphur chloride, as an ingredient to 
render balloon varnish waterproof etc. 

L. Singer and H. Kantorowicz’* jonvert the extracts obtained 
by treating hydrocarbons with sulphurous acid into siccative 
products suitable as thickened drying oils. L. •£. Andes*® 
describes the types of varnishes used for papier-mache ware. The 
Voreinigte Alhem. Werke A.-G., K. iiudccke, und L. Mamlock** 
prepare a varnish resin claimed to differ from furfuryl alcohol, 
by treatment of furfural with zinc etc. and a mineral acid. 
R. Koetschau, C. Harries, and E. Albrecht *“ employ ozonides of 
the unsaturated hydrocarbons of petroleum as substitutes for 
linseed oil varnish. 

Driers. • 

Much of the matter relating to the influence of driers on the 
oxidation of oils has already been dealt with in the section on the 
properties of the drying oils *’ ’’ The publication of experi¬ 
ments purporting to show the specific influence of the acidic radicle 
of metallic soaps appears to be less in vogue in consequence of the 
present-day recognition of the comparative insignificance of this 
latter m relation to the base. Two papers, however, have boon 
published dealing with the physical properties of certain metallic 
soaps. M, d’A. Albuquerque ®“ describes the preparation of a 
number of heavy metal oleates and stearates, the colours of then- 
ethereal solutions, air-oxidation products, products of oxidation 
by hydrogen peroxide, and the stabilities of their peroxidisod 
solutions^ The absorption spectra of the (non-ionised) metals in 
ethereal solutions were also observed. P. Nicolardot and^ C. 
Coffignicr** prepared a number of the fused metallic resinates 
commonly employed in varnish technology, noting the yields, 
apparent acid values, and solubilities in turpentine. These authors 
found the presence of small amounts of lime to be beneficial in 
assisting solution of other oxides and increasing the solubilities 
of the resultant products. 

’• Private communicaSon from J. W. Brisbane. 

" G.P. 315,700 j J., 1920, 633a. * 

’* G.P. 321,284 i J., 1920, 698a. 

’* G.P. 312,927 : J., 1919, 916a. 

*“ Fmben-Zeil., 1919, 20, 999; J., 1919, 833a 
G.P. 307,622 ; J., 1920, 273a. 

** G.P. 323,155 ; J., 1920, 767a. 

“ Bevista Chim. pura e appl, 1916,1; X, 1920, 240a.. 

»• Bull Soc. Chim., 1920, 27, 166 ; J., 1620, 24U 
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The Farbenfabr. vorm F. Bayer und Co.“ claim the use of 
metallic compounds of 1.3-diketones or 1.3-ketoca^boxylic acids 
as driers, giving in their specificatfon examples of the lead, 
manganese, etc. compounds. ^ 


Vamiah and paint soherdi. 


H. Wolff," in dealing with the solvents employed for solution 
of synthetic resins, points oub the increased viscosity of such resin 
solutions as addition of non-solvent indjices a change from molecular 
to colloidal Solution or oven gel formation, and suggests that per¬ 
sistent softness of residual films resulting from exposure of resin 
solutions is to be accounted for by selective evaporation of thef' 
true solvent. Application of such hypothesis to copal varmh 
systems might, in the present writer’s opinion, furnish interesiang 
and useful information covering such phenomenom. The common 
statement, unsupported by conclusive evidence, is that the greater 
drying power of varnishes containing' turpentine over those con¬ 
taining petroleum distillates is to be accounted for by the accelera¬ 
ting effect of the peroxides formed in the former case; it may be 
more probably attributable to the greater solvent power of the 
turpentine since the increased drying effect in this case is out of 
all proportion to the peroxidising influence to be expected. 

The halogen absorption of turpentine has been studied by 
E. M. Taylor,*’ who shows that complete bromination to the 
tetrabromide CioHi.Br, can be effected by the use ■'or iodine 
tribromide in chloroform, complete absorption of halogen never 
resulting with Wijs’ solution. 

An account of the distribution of the Indian pine rosin (Finns 
lortgifolia) in the Himalayas and the yield of rosin and turpentine 
therefrom is given in a short review.*® Indian turpentine from 
P. longifolia Eoxb., has been examined by J. L. Simonsen.** 
a- and ;S-pinene, d-longifolene, and a terpene considered to be 
either A*- or A'-carene, in addition to a bicyclic terpene which 
was named d-carene, were separated. 

A very exhaustive and detailed account of the French turpentine 
industry, including a description of the derivatives of French 
turpentine, has been given by A. Joly.®" 

A new class of paint solvents known by the name of “ tetralin ” 
and consisting of hydronaphthalenes hiis been described by 
H. VoUmann.” Tetralin consists of tetrahydronaphthalene 

»» G.P. 305,692; J., 1920, 273a. 

•' Fmbm-ZeU., 1920, 26, 688 ; J., 1920, 342a. 

«’ AtuOyst, 1919, 4^. 401 j J., 1920, 72a 

«» J„ 1920, 201b. 

*• Ohem. Soc. Trans., 192(lf, U7, 670 ; J., 1920, 681a. 

•* Proc. Oil and CaUmr Chemists' Assoc., 1920,16, 149. 

" Farien-ZeU., 1919, 24, 1.689 ; J., 1920, 36a. 
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whilst “ tetralin extea ” is a mixture of tetealin and “ dekaline ” 
or dihydronaghthalene. These products are stated to be service¬ 
able turpentine substitutes‘of great solvent power and low vola¬ 
tility. '‘Tetralin extra” is claimed ^ act as an oxygen carrier. 
The use of these solvents for the extraction of resins, caoutchouc, 
sulphur, etc.,'” or dried oil and varnish films“ have been claimed 
by the Tetealin G.m.b.h, 

Dopes and Cellt'lose’Varnishes. 

• 

The number of patents dealing with cellulose esters taken out 
since the publication of the last Reports appears to have been 
considerably less than during the previous period, an effect no doubt 
attributable to the main importance of dopes being in connexion 
with application to aircraft fabrics. The application of varnishes 
containing cellulose acetate to purposes where the tautening effect 
on fabrics is not a primary consideration is hardly to be expected 
in view of the high cost of the product. Tlius there is reason to 
believe that in spite of the lower inflammability of cellulose acetale 
as compared with cellulose nitrate, there is little prospect of the dis¬ 
placement of the latter by the former in the cellulose ester varnishes 
commonly employed. In connexion with the fire-proofing of cellulose 
nitrate products, the use of 5-§% of ammonium phosphate or 
magnesium ammonium phosphate has been suggested.®* 

A general review of the history of cellulose acetate, its manu¬ 
facture and properties, is given by B. C. Worden,®® who appends 
a very complete bibliography of the literature and patent specifica¬ 
tions deaHng with this product. A. Fuchs'® gives an account 
of the various materials used on planes and of the compbnents 
used to confer waterproof, plastic, and fireproof properties on the 
dope film, and describes, the methods of application of dopes, the 
drying ot.the films, and solvent recovery. H. J. H. Fenton and 
A. J. Berry" have investigated the possibilities of substitutes 
for acetone as a cellulose acetate solvent and find no objection to 
the use of esters or weak acids in so far as the effect on tensile 
strengths of the fabrics is concerned. These authors find a relation¬ 
ship between the dielectric constant and solvent action of a solvent. 
The viscosity of ether-alcohol solutions of cellulose nitrate 4ias 
been investigated by.,^^. H. Gibson and R. McCall ®* and the 
effect of partial subratution of the solvent by nitroglycerin. 

•“ G. P. 320,807 ! J., 1920, BUSa. 

•> Q.P. 320,152 ; J., 1920, 666a. 

®* J.,’l920, 201 b. 

•' J., 1919, 370i. 

•• Chim. et Ind., 1920, 8, 167 ; J., 1920,»292a. 

’’ Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., 1920, 2», 16 j J., 1920, 624a. 

»« J., 1920, 172t. 
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I. Masson and R. McCall** also publish results on the viscosities 
of cellulose nitrate in mixtures of acetone and wat^r, and explain 
the anomaly of lowered viscosity with increasing non-solvent 
up to a limiting value, by ,the suggestion of selective adsorption 
of the solvent by the gel. G. J. Esselen, ,jun.,’"* gives an account 
of the manufacture of and the action of solvents on cellulose acetate 
and postulates a theory of affinity of the ester for hydroxyl groups 
to account for the solvent effect of non-solvents when in presence 
of alcohol. The preparation of cellulose phthalate has been 
described by H. A. Levey,who identifies the ester as being 
of a composition represented by one molecule of acid to eight of 
cellulose, C,H,gO|s; the ester is, however, practically''insoluble ih 
all the usual organic solvents. The Soe. Nauton Preres et de 
Marsac and T. F. Tesse'** add metallic powders such as alu¬ 
minium, bronze, copper, etc., to dope to permit addition of increased 
proportions of high boiling-point substitutes for camphor, to 
peduce inflammability and visibility, and to inhibit the injurious 
effects of the sun's rays. The same patentees ’*’ coat aeroplane 
fabrics with superposed layers of varnishes containing smoke 
black or Paris blue and a transparent red lake respectively to 
induce “ invisibility.’’ A. J. A. W. Barr and H. Lazell*“‘ 
employ a mixture of light-absorbing pigments with aluminium 
powder to inhibit the effect of Ultraviolet rays and reduce visi¬ 
bility. The addition of boric acid to dope varnishes in the form of 
a solution in benzol is claimed by 1). M. Sutherland and ■‘The Wall 
Paper Manufacturers, Ltd.,*** to permit the use oi more benzol, 
to fireproof, retard drying, and diminish the viscosity of the varnish, 
whilst Titanine, Ltd., and P. E. Bowles*** add a small proportion 
of the same compound to permit long storage of dope without 
undue loss in viscosity. Other patents are those of J. M. Kessler,**’ 
who employs acctaldol as a constituent of cellulose acetate 
varnishes; C. Dreyfus, who claims lanoline**® and drying 'oils*"* to 
render cellulose acetate films permanently plastic; F. Clouth *** 
who employs anthracene oil in combination with cellulose acetate 
to increase elasticity and impart waterproof qualities. J. G Jarvis*** 
•* Chem. Soc. Tram., 1920, 117, 819 ; J., 1920, «41a. 
i““ J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920,12, 801. 

'»* J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920 12, 743 ; J., 1920, 924a 
*"* E.P. 129,989 ; J., 1919, r,3lA. 

*"* E.B. 131,399 ; J., 1919, TSOa. 

>»• E,P. 131,641 ; J., 1919, 834a. 

>»* E.P. 131,082 ; J., 1919, 834a. 

*»* E.P. 136,927 ; J., 1920, 104a. 

'O’ U.S.P. 1,303,563,; J., 1919, 531a. 

**» B.P. 127,615; J., 1919. 531a. 

*»• E.P. 127,67'8; J., 1919,'531a. 

**»'G.P. 319,723; J., 1920,568a. 
u* U.S.P. 1,349,156; J., 1^20, 653a. 
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produces a pyroxylin sheet of low inflammability by addition of 
cinchonine to an acetone ^olution of cellulose acetate, and in a 
later patent*'* reduces the inflammability of films of cellulose 
nitrate and cellulose acetate by addition of chloral hydrate and 
cinchonine. Vickers, Ltd., J. McKechnio. and A. Ryan*** wholly 
or partially convert cotton or other fibre fabric into cellulose 
acetate previous to the application of dope. 

J’lUMENTS. 

• 

A considerable amount of interesting work dealing with the 
physics of pigments and paint systems has been undertaken during 
the past year, a great projjortion having been published under 
the auspices of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. It is to be hoped that the results published will attract 
the attention of the more academic school of physicists in order that 
the problems connected with the paint industry may receive the 
consideration they deserve in relating to a particularly interesting 
class of non-aqueous colloid systems. 

A method for determining the relative fineness of pigments has 
been worked out by H. A. Gardner,"* who rubs the pigment 
with the finger across the grooves of an Edison disc phonograph 
record, the surface being then ’examined under the microscope. 
This author further suggests the possibilities of a count of the 
numbe? of particles in a given weight of pigment by examining a 
gelatin suspeusion under the microscope in the cell of a hoemocyto- 
meter, bui^the present writer’s oxjKjrience would show the difficulty 
of such method on account of aggregation of the particles of many 
pigments taking place. W. K. Lewis and F. P. Baker*** deter¬ 
mine the thickness of a suspension of a pigment in a medium needed 
to diffuse completely the outline of the filament of an incandescent 
electric Sulb and thereby obtain its “ diffusing power,” a figure very 
closely related to the degree of dispersion. R. L. Hallett *** 
describes an instrument for determining the hiding power of paints, 
depending on the critical distance at which a pigment painted 
in stripes on a white card is uniformly illuminated when viewed 
through a specially designed groimd-glass objective. A.H. Pfun,d*** 
has designed an instrument named the “ cryptometer ” for 
determining the hidiiig'power of pigments and paints, the principle 
of which appears free from objection fend the applicafion simple 
and rapid. The bulking values and yields of pigments and liquids 

•"* U.«.P. 1,;!.54,401, J., 1920, 719a. 

*** E.P. 142,615 ; J., 1920, 482a. 

*** Oirc. 90, Paint Manners. Assoc. U.S,^ J., 1920, 342a. 

>•' J. Ind. Eng. Ghem., 1920, 12 , 890; J., 1920, 697a. 

**• Amer. Soo. Test. Mat., June, 1920; J., 1920, 632a. 

*" J. Franklin Inst, 1919, 188 , 676 ; J., 1920, 16b, 34a. 
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in paints have been worked out and tabulated by H.'A. GardnOT 
and H. C. Parks.”* The publication covers nearly all the 
commercial pigments used in American practice. H. A. Gardner 
and R. E. Coleman ” “ determine oil absorptions of pigments by a * 
method involving the use of simple laboratory apparatus. The 
figures obtained do not, however, conform to those found in 
grinding practice. 

L. Bock points out the connexion between the colour of 
lead chromate pigments and their degree of dispersity. J. Scott“ 
from a study of photomicrographs of lead carbonate in its 
various stages of precipitation from lead solutions and sodium 
carbonate, concludes that the spaces between the granules of lead 
carbonate are occupied by nuclei of lead hydroxide. 

E. Euston”* considers the porcelain-like crust- formed in the 
Stack process of making white lead to be caused by the cementing 
effect of the colloidal basic lead acetate present. 

' L. Bock'** discusses the constitution of various ultramarines 
and shows evidence of their relationship to the zeolites. The 
preparation and chemistry of satin-white is dealt with by 
A. Cobenzl.'** E. Euston'*® has patented a precipitation 
process for the manufacture of white lead, designed to yield a 
product of definite carbonate content. J. E. Seeley'** treats a 
stream of melted lead with ozonised air, water, and carbon dioxide 
to form a lead pigment. F. G. Kidd and Wilkinson, Heywood, 
and Clark, Ltd.'*' claim the method of preparing precipitated 
pigments hy causing the solutions to react in the form of spray in 
the presence of inactive or reactive gas. The Borlin-Anhaltische 
Masohinenbau A.-G.'** have patented an apparatus for simul¬ 
taneously producing lampblack and hydrogen. G. St. J. Perrott 
and R. Thiessen'** publish a very full description of the commercial 
preparation and methods of testing carbon black. >■- 

W. Allsebrook'** gives an account [of the mono-azo dyestuffs 
for the production of coloured lakes and pigments regarded from 

"* Cost Accounting Committee, Paint Manujrs, Assoc. V.S., Ciro. 104 ; 
J., 1920, 356k. 

, Circ. 85, Paint Manufrs. Assoc. U.S.: J., 1920, 306a. 

'*» Parben-ZeU., 1920, 2S. 761 ; J., 1920, 341a. 

'** CTtcm. Trade J., 1919, 65, 327 ; J., 1919,^.™: 

'*» J. tnd. Eng. Chem., 19l’,0,12, 974; J., 1920, 756a. 

'*» Z. angew. Chem., 1920, 24, 23 ; J., 1920, 306a. 

*»* Chem.-Zeit., 1920, 44 , 661 ; J., 1920, 664a. 

'»* U.S.P. 1,349,334; J., 1920, 664a. 

'*« U.S.P. l,325,96a'i J; 1920, 164a. 

'*' E.P. 134,313 1 J., 1919. 964a. 

>*» G>. 312,546 ; J., 1920, 664a. 

**• J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 324 ; J., 1920, 377a. 

Proc. Oil and Colour demists' Assoc., II., 1919, 14, 126. 
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the standpoint of the present English industry, whilst J. B. Shaw'“ 
deals with the process of the colour-striking of pigment lakes. 
W. E. Brass ““ patents \he employment of the ammonium 
sulphite compounds of mono-azo dyes as intermediates in the 
preparation of pigraenk lakes. 

S. F. Groverecords an attempt to produce from sodium 
ferrocyanide Prussian blues equal to those made from the potash 
salt, by precipitating in the presence* of potassium and ammonium 
salts and thereby effecting g, considerable economy of potash salt. 

A further number of processes dealing with the manufacture of 
composite pigments have been patented,”* most of them com¬ 
prising th^ use of titanic oxide. The use of the latter class of 
pigment appears now to have been definitely established, a variety 
having been placed on the English market. The writer understands 
that the non-reactivity and high opacity of such pigments have 
been found to be highly satisfactory in practice. 

The use of specially-prepared antimony oxide as a pigment, 
although primarily a war-measure during the shortage of the m6re 
well-known pigments, has been maintained and a variety known as 
“ Timonox ” is finding an extended use in the paint and linoleum 
trades on account of certain special properties it possesses. A. L. 
Barbe”® patents a process for^ converting antimony oxide into 
a pigment. 

P. Chaillaux*®* patents a method of manufacturing antimony 
vermilion. A. Eibner*®’ frees zinc solutions (for use in the 
manufacture of lithopone) from metals forming coloured sulphides 
and claims thereby to inhibit the photogonetic properties of the 
pigment. 

Paints. 

A. Molteni.”* in dealing with the corrosion of iron and its 
preventten, summarises the experiences of results with so-called 
rust-inhibiting pigments in paints, whilst A. de Wacle,”* an a 
paper referred to in an earlier report, draws attention to the con¬ 
nexion existing between such property and specific oil absorption. 

Proc. OH and Colour Chemists’ Assoc., III., 1920, 17, 67. 

“ E.P. 134,270; J., 1919, 943a. 

*** Drugs, Oils, and Paints, April, 1919. * 

>»* P. Desaohy, P 126,628; J., 1919, 916a; A. P. Jaeger, U.S.P. 

I, 317,164 and 1,317,166; J., 1919, 916a ; .Titan Co. A. S., dP. 312,090; 

J. , 1919, 916a ; V. M. Goldschmidt, U.S.P. 1,343,446,1,348,129 and 1,343,447 ; 
J., 1920, 652a, 633a ; B. Nielsen and V. M. Goldschmidt, U.S.P. 1,343,468 
and 1,343,469 ; J., 1920, 652a. 

E.P. 140,301; J., 1920, 377a. 
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The latter writer, in another paper ““ dealing with a method of 
costing ready-mixed paint from laboratory data onljf, claims that 
the viscosity of paint is a function of its volume relationship to 
that of its parent paste obtained from the preliminary grinding.’** 
H. A. Gardner’*’ refers to the corrosion of aluminium by w'eather- 
ing and the similar effect produced by application of basic pigments 
in presence of water, thus suggesting the employment of the latter 
system in the form of a paint tto produce a “ key ” in priming coats. 
The same author ’** finds a similar aption to apply to galvanised 
iron, and thereby suggests the inhibition of peeling in priming 
coats on galvanis^ iron by the use of a priming paint consisting of 
similar materials. In another paper ’** H. A. Gardnei* determines 
the illuminating power of various paints and finds that greater 
reflecting power is obtained from flat paints than from those with a 
glossy finish. An additional paper ’** deals with the spreading 
rates of prepared paint products on various surfaces. 

. H. P. Fletcher’** claims the addition of a very small amount 
of manganese borate to assist in separation of water in the “ wet- 
pugging ” of pigments. The process is interesting in suggesting the 
influence of manganese borate in raising the interfacial tension of 
the pigment/water phase relatively to that of pigmcnt/oil. The 
employment of naphthenic acid salts of mercury etc. is patented 
by H. Burstin’** for use in ships’ bottom paints. 

Physicai. 

In addition to the developments in knowledge of the phenomena 
connected with the manufacture or application of the' products 
of the paint and varnish industry dealt with under the separate 
headings, some further interesting work has been published, the 
application of w'hich may also fall outside of the actual field of 
this section. In this respect one of the series of papers J^y E. C. 
Bingham and H. Green entitled “ Paint; a plastic material and 
lot a viscous Hquid ” is of especial interest, the experiments 
covered by the paper in question relating to paints in particular 
Jut forming obviously a basis of investigation for other systems. 
This paper ’*’ forms one of the most interesting and useful 
jonfcfibutions to the practice of scientific paint technology of the 
i^ear and has already led to the application d the principle involved 

’*'> Prod Oil and Colour Cletniste' Assoc., 1919, II., 18, 116; J., 1919, 
t95B. 

’** Virc. 79, Paint Manufrs. Assoc. U.S.; J., 1920, 116a. 

’** Giro. 80, Paint Manufrs. Assoc. U.S.; J., 1920, 121a. 

•’** Giro. 76, Paint Manufrs. Assoc. U.S.; J., 1920, 72a. 

.’** H. A. Gardner, Cm. 71, Paint Manufrs. Assoc. U.S. ; J., 1919, 963a. 

’** E.P. 122,613; J., 1919, t87A. 

>*' G.P. 319,199 ; J., 1920, 665a. 

'*’ Proc. Amer. Soc. Testing Mat., 1919, 19 , 640 ; J., 1920, 292b, 495a, 
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by other investigators in their work. These writers have recog¬ 
nised paints Ip be plastic solids in contradistinction to viscous 
liquids, and their viscosities or rather “rigidities” to be in conse¬ 
quence subject to interpretation by a, modification of Poiseuille’s 
formula in which the tenp “ yield value ” occurs as / in the equation 
i?=KV/(P-/) 

t) being the mobility, or inverse of the rigidity. The yield value, 
then, is interpreted as the pressures requisite before movement 
through a capillafy can tak« place, and is doteriuinable from a 
series of figures obtained at varying pressures. In practice, “ yield 
value ” in paints will be found to manifest itself as the “ shortness,” 
a property 'quite distinguishable from viscosity. From actual 
results obtained by the authors, zinc oxide paint was found to show 
a low yield value in comparison with lead pigments, a result fully 
borne out in practice in its lesser “ shortness ” or improved “ flow.” 
Two striking instances of materials of high “ yield values ” and 
only moderate viscosities are, in the present writer’s opinion, to 
be found in petroleum jelly and soap froths. 

A. E Bawtree independently devised a simpler form of 
viscometer applicable to the study of plastic systems such as 
paints but did not appreciate the factor of “ yield value ” in the 
results obtained. This was pointed out in the discussion foliowing 
the paper*** and the author’s results when interpreted by the 
modified Poiscuille’s equation showed interesting examples of 
yield values in several of the products examined. A curious point 
was shown in the examination of glycerin in the viscometer, losses 
in viscosity* being registered with succeeding determinations, thus 
confirming the nature of glycerin as a solid existing at ordinary 
temperatures in superfused form. 

Arising directly from the publication of Bingham and Green’s 
work, G.«Bt. J. Perrott and R. Thiessen,*** in a paper on the 
properties of carbon black, examined the viscosities of linseed, oil 
suspensions of “ long ” and “ short ” carbon blacks in a torsion 
viscometer. Although the mobilities of the two suspensions were 
found to be very similar, the “ shortness ” of one pigment was 
attended by a higher yield value than that found in the case of 
a “ long ” pigment. “ Shortness ” and high yield value of carbon 
black in an oil medium were found to be explicable by the 
agglomeration of individual particles of the pigment to aggregates, 
those varieties containing a higher proportion of volatile matter 
remaining dispersed, probably by reason of the layer of adsorbed 
matter acting as a protective film against aggregation. , 

0. Faust’** finds that in the determination of the viscosities 

’** Proc, Oil and Colour Chemists' ^A«oc.,b.920, III., 16, 109. 

“• Ibid., 125-130. 

Z. physik. Chem., 1919, 83, 768 ; J., 1920, 282a. 
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of liquids by the method of noting the time taken by an air bubble 
to rise through a measured vertical column of liqu^, the use of a 
tube of 24-18 mm. diameter ensures' correct re.sults, as the time 
noted is then independent qf the size of the bubble or the diameter 
of the tube. This point is of interest in. view of the common use 
of such method by varnish makers in determining “ body.” 

W. Ostwald publishes a system of a scientific classification 
of colours, and A. Wirth^i^ describes an apparatus for deter¬ 
mination of the white, black, and coloured constituents in 
pigments 'according to this system. J. Lawrance^®* places 
colours in a geometrical colour solid and obtains colour matches 
with a rotating disc and tri-colour sectorq, A. E. Bawtree'** in 
criticising methods of colour-matching and registration depending 
on the obtainment of colour by subtractive effect, e.g. disc, tinto¬ 
meter, etc., describes an apparatus free from theoretical objection 
and depending on additive effect of the monochromatic colours 
. of vision. 

' A turbidimeter for the examination of varnishes etc. has been 
described by S. E. Sheppard.'^® 

MisceUaneems Analytical Methods. 

H. Salvaterra*** determines the saponification values of resins 
by a method involving precipitation of the soap with barium 
chloride and thereby probably facilitates this determinatiop on 
dark-coloured products. H. A. Gardner and R. E. Caleman*” 
employ a mixture of benzol and alcohol as solvents in the deter¬ 
mination of acid values of varnishes and boiled dlls, in order to 
convert colloidally-dispersed into molecular solutioilfe* and thus 
ensure true values being obtained. 

M. Aida*** detects minute quantities of petroleum spirit 
in vegetable oils by a method which involves an application of 
the formolite reaction. G. Chavanne and L. J.««Simon*** 
determine the proportion of aromatic and of saturated cyclic 
hydrocarbons in petroleum spirit by means of the critical 
temperature of solution in aniline. A. Allina and H. Salvaterra **“ 
deal with the determination of petroleum spirit in turpentine. 
L. M. Proctor*** publishes comparative tests of the melting- 

*“ Chem-Zeit, 1919, 43, 681; J., 1919, 9Ua. 

*“ Chan.-Zeit., 1920, 44, 737 ; J., 1920, 72j4_^^ 

**• Prfic. Oil and Colour (^mists' Assoc., 1919, fl.", 6, 1. 

*“ Proc. OH and Colour Chsmists’ Assoc., 1919, II., 11, 61 ; J., 1920, 430Ai 
J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 167 ; J., 1920, 282a. 

“• Chem-Zeit, 1919, 43, 765 ; J., 1920, 72a. 

Circ. 87, Paint Manufrs. Assoc. U.S. j J., 1920, 306a. 

*** J., 1920, 152t.* 

“• domptes rend., 1919, 1C9, 70 ; J., 1919, 619a. 

*•« Chem-Zeit, 1920, 44, 673, 697 ; J., 1920, 697a. 

‘“ Often*, and Met Eng., 1919, 21, 81 ; J., 1919, 619a. 
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point of asphalts by different methods. J. Tausz and A. Lffttgen'* 
publish a rapid method for the determination of hard asphalt. 
D. F. Twiss and E. A. Murphy describe an apparatus for 
determination of the softening-point of asphalts and other 
plastics, whilst E. C. PaUler gives a method for distinguishing 
between natural and artificial asphalts. 

L. McMaster and A. E. Goldstein*'® deal with a modification 
of the Thompson method for the determination of acetic acid 
in white lead ; J.^Milbauer apd I. Setlik separate lead for the 
analysis of chrome yellow etc. by electrolysis, whilst M. Groger'" 
determines chromic acid in this pigment iodometrically. 

S. Stewart’** employs the microscope as a means of detecting 
natural barytes in lithopone; the present writer would point 
out that such a test is carried out more conveniently by 
examination in polarised light. 

H. H. Morgan’** determines the “ actually-free ” sulphur 
in ultramarines by ether-extraction, giving results of a number o^ 
determinations, but docs not suggest that such sulphur is alone re¬ 
sponsible for undesirable qualities in certain samples of thispigment. 

T. L.CrossIey”* publishes a rapid method for the examination of 
shellac varnish, but the present writer is not convinced that 
the process shows any advantage of rapidity or accuracy over 
that of Mcllhiney. 

An apparatus for carrying out the Browne heat test for tung oil 
has been standardised by if. A. Gardner”’ and adopted by the 
American Soeiety for Te.sting Materials. P. E. Jameson”* 
points to "Uio retarding influence of free fatty acids in the poly¬ 
merisation of tung oil in the Browne test, and removes free fatty 
acids by mixing the oil with calcium hydroxide and filtration 
previous to testing. The large amount of work published on the 
subject cjf.the Browne test would suggest the desiiability of general 
adoption of the standardised method, the writer’s personal 
experience having confirmed the particular value of gelatinisalion 
tests in the evaluation of tung o'l. W. Devrient”* from a con¬ 
sideration of the values found by the iodine absorption of elaidic 
acid from various iodine solutions, concludes that the Hanus 
solution yields results approaching more closely to theoretical values. 

’•* Chem. Zentr., 101.9, .90, IV., 2.5 j J., 1919, 754a. 

»«* J., 1919, 406fc. ■ 

’•* Gaoutchowt et QuUa-Percha, 1919,16, f0,063 ; J., 1919, oIOa. 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920,12, 170 ; J., 1920, 341a. 

J. prakt. Chem., 1919, 96, 85 ; J., 1919, 64«a. 

i” Z..anorg. Chem., 1919, 108, 267 ; J., 1920, 34a. 

’** J., 1920, 188t. 

’** Proc. OU and Colour Chemists' Assoc., 1919, tl., 18, 120. 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920,12, 778 ; 4, 1920, 632a. 

Circs. 84 and 100, Paint Manufrs. Assoc. V.S.; J., 1920, 604a. 

"* Analyst, 1920, 46, 328 ; J., 1920, 697a. 

”* Ber. deuis. pharm. Oes., 1920, 80, 361 ^ J., 1920, 766a. 
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INWA-KUBBER. 

By Henry P. Stevens, M.A., Ph.D., F.I.C., 

CmmUing Chemist, 16, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 1. 

There is nothing of outstanding importance to record in the 
literature on rubber during the current year, although further 
progress has been made in a number of directions indicated by 
, previous work. The jdiscovery of a new vulcanising process 
by S. J. Peachey, referred to in the last report, has attracted 
a good deal of attention. The process is admittedly novel. 
The reaction which takes place according to Peachey, viz. 
2 H 2 S + SO 2 — 2 H 2 O+ 3 S, is the well known one to be 
found in every text book. „H. Skellon' however, suggests 
that the reaction is in fact more complicated, only part of 
the sulphur being liberated as such, the remainder*forming 
pentathionic acid thus, 4 SO^ + IlHaS = MsSjOe+ 2S + 2H80. 
The pentathionic acid slowly decomijoscs, liberating sulphur, 
sulphuric acid, and sulphur dioxide; the latter se'acts again 
with more hydrogen sulphide, and so on. The end result is 
therefore that a small quantity of sulphuric acid is formed in 
addition to the water and sulphur. No proof, however, is given 
to show that sulphuric Mid was actually formed^ Peachey 
states that under normal conditions practically the whole of the 
liberated sulphur combines with the rubber and the product con¬ 
tains but a more trace of free sulphur ; the amount, however, de¬ 
pends on the skill with which the process is carried out. This matter 
of free sulphur has been raised several times, but the presence of a 
V(*y limited amount is unlikely to be a matter of much importance, 
as all rubber vulcanised with sulphur c ontai ns more or less free 
sulphur. *It is, however, interesting to leariir^that the presence 
of free sulphur such as that introduced by compounding with 
antimony sulphide and ultramarine is disadvantageous.* Possibly 
the free sulphur forms a nucleus on which the atomic sulphur is 
deposited so that th« sulphur produced in the reaction is liberated 
as* free sulphur instead qf combining with the rubber. There 

■ ■ Rubber Age, Dec., 1920, 443. 

* • S. J; Peachey, J., 1921,j5i. 
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may be a limit to the thickness of rubber which .can be effectively 
vulcanised, bi\|t the incorporation of fillers favours th^'penetration 
of the gases. According to*H. L. Terry,’ the vulcanised product 
more closely resembles a hot-cured, than a cold-cured rnbber, 
and is not easily reclaimed like the latter. 

Of publications other than contributions to the scientific and 
technical journals, special reference must be made to G. S. Whitby’s 
recently published book, “ Plantation Rubber and the Testing of 
Rubber,”* which deals very fully and in a scholarly manner with 
the scientific an<f technical aspects of these subjects* It is the 
most comprehensive and exhaustive work on rubber research 
so far published, and cpntains a very complete bibliography. 

Statistics. 

The output of plantation rubber continues to increase and 
represents 89-5% of the total world’s production. As in the past, 
the production of wild rubber, mainly Brazilian, shows littjef 
change. The output has now got ahead of consumption; an excess 
of 50,000 tons for the year is anticipated, with a result that 
at the time of writing the price of plantation rubber has fallen 
to a lower figure than ever before and is in fact appreciably below 
the cost of production. This position is generally attributed to 
the failing off in demand from the United States and Canada, 
countries which normally consume two thirds to three quarters 
of the world’s output, and also to the inability of Continental 
countries j;o purchase even at the present low price on account 
of the adverse exchanges. The estimated output’ of plantation 
rubber for the present year is 343,000“ tons, '^he corresponding 
figures for 1919 being 302,000 tons. In the last seven years the 
output has quadrupled. 

Pboduction 01’ Raw Rubber. 

0. de Vries and his colleagues have continued the publication 
of papers dealing systematically with the factors in coagulation 
affecting the properties of vulcanisation. Work in this direction 
is confined to these reports and communications by the wrjter 
in the Bulletin of the Rubber Orowers’ Association. An account 
of de Vries’ work .c specific gravity of latex was given in the 

* Sitbber Dec., 1920, 443. 

* Published by Longmans, Green & Co. See also a review by the writer 
of th^ report in Nature. 

® B%dl. Rubber Growers' Assoc., 2, 6, 362. 

* The Rubber Growers' Association Restriction Scheme for a 25% redpe* 
tion in output came into force at the beginning of Ncx^ember. This was 
adopted by the great majority of producers and will reduce the estimated 
output for 1920. 
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last report’ which tended to show that the Metrolao or other form 
of hychrometer was not a suitable instrument for the purpose of 
ascertaining the dry rubber content of the latex. This con¬ 
clusion was based on theoretical considerations and on the results 
of actual tests. It is curious, however, that the scale of the 
Metrolao agrees fairly closely with B. J. Eaton’s scale which was 
worked out independently, and it would appear that the 
Metrolao scale holds good ftjr the average bulked latex in Ceylon 
and the F.M.S. It is in fact based on the average latex. Figures 
are given in a recent paper “ showing the results obtained on an 
estate where the Metrolao was regularly employed for estimating 
the rubber content of the latex. From this and the volume of 
the latex the yield of rubber was calculated and found at the end 
of the year to differ only by about 1% from the amount of the 
crop actually secured. It is, however, admitted that the rubber 
content of individual samples of latex can only be very roughly 
estimated by a determination of the specific gravity. The causes 
of this discrepancy require further investigation, but it is known 
that abnonnal figures are given by latex from trees when first 
. tapped and by diseased trees. It is possible that this abnormality 
may be found to give warning of the presence of disease before 
other symptoms make their appearance. 

More attention is now being directed to (1) seed selection and the 
propagation by other means of the best strain of trees, i.e., those 
giving the largest yields and showing the greatest resistance to 
disease, and (2) the selection of trees for thinning out. The latter 
is the more pressing problem. It is now admitted that thinning 
out is essential after a certain period of growth in order to give room 
for development, as practically all areas carry too many trees 
per acre for a permanent plantation. When planting up an 
allowance must be made for losses during growth, and co^quently 
in most cases it will be necessary to plant more trees than the land 
catf eventually carry. Diseas^ trees can be removed without 
compunction. Of the remainder some consideration must be paid 
to spacing, otherwise regard should be had to rubber-yielding 
capacity. The yields of individual trees varies very greatly. 
G....S. Whitby* was the first to publish figures showing the extent 
of variation. A small proportion of trees gave relatively very 
high yields—up to five and six times the a^T%i^8o theie appears 
to be ample scope for selection. The actual yields varied from 
1 to 43 g. and the rubber content of the latex from 23% to 65%. 
More recently de Vries” has published figures showing a.variation 

’ Ann, Bepts., I919f 4, 318. 

* H. P. Stevess, Bull. SuSber Browers. Assoc,, 1919,1, 44, 4S. 

* Ann. Bepts., 1919, 4,313. 

AtchieJ voor de RubbercuUur, 1920, 4, 268 ; J., 1920, 666>- 
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in yield from 4 to 71 g., and the rubber content of the latex from 
17% to 60%. •, These figmes are of the same order as Whitby’s 
and fully confirm the variatftn noted. To utilise such variations 
it must be shown that yields are substantially constant over long 
periods, i.e., good “ milkers ” can be relied upon to continue so. 
There are very few published figures, and the results of measure¬ 
ments given are generally over short periods. The evidence so far 
available" points to consistency in ^elds of individual trees. 
A systematic investigation is desirable. There are several other 
differences noted Si the latex of individual trees such* as colour, 
tendency to coagulate, surface darkening of the clot, viscosity 
of the rubber produced, and rate of cure. All these properties 
fluctuate and some individual trees yield abnormal latex. Other 
methods of selecting trees can only be cited here. There is the 
propagation from cuttings or grafts of trees known to be good 
3 delders or, in the case of ordinary seedlings, a microscopical 
examination of the cortex may be made before planting out to 
ascertain the number of layers of latex vessels. 

Some systematic work has been carried out on latex coagulation. 
0. de Vries and W. Spoon** find that rubber coagulated spontane¬ 
ously in the absence of air is indistinguishable in vulcanising 
properties from .that coagulated with acetic acid. Spontaneous 
coagulation is partial and therefore unsatisfactory with latex 
from heavily tapped trees and with that collected in July and 
August when the trees are wintering. It is rapid and complete 
when the late» is of high rubber content such as that yielded by 
trees which, have been resting. Spoon*’ finds that satisfactory 
coagulation can be .obtained by the addition of 0-1% of calcium 
chloride. Both these observations are confirmatory of earlier work 
showing the favourable effect of calcium salts on coagulation.** 
Arisz**Jvis studied the influence of heavy tapping on the com¬ 
position of the latex, and from the analytical data concludes that 
the percentage of resin (acetone extract) remains constant, fet 
that after the first fortnight the organic matter in the serum 
decreases. This applies also to the nitrogenous constituents both 
in the latex and serum. On the other hand the percentage of 
inorganic constituents is not affected by heavy tapping. 0. de Vises 
has also contributed a paper on the same subject.*® Heavier 
tapping, whether oLittihed by increasing the length of th| tapping 
outs, increasing the number of cuts, or* making deeper incisions 

Bull. Dept, oj Agriculture Ceylon, 4, 13. 

" Archies, 1920, 4, 308; J., 1920, 866a. 

*> ArchieJ, 1920, 4, 331 ; J., 1920, 666a 

** J., 1917, 274. 

‘® Archie/, 1920, 4, 30. 

*• Archie/, 1920, 4, 331. 
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down to the wood itself, produces a similar effect, namely, decrease 
in rubber content with a corresponding increase^in the specific 
gravity of the latex and a faster vu'lcanising rubber. Latex and 
rubber of practically identical composition were obtained from 
cuts at different heights on the tree. Tapping earlier in the day 
gave a latex of rather lower rubber content than that obtained by 
tapping later, but the properties of the rubber showed no alteration. 

0. de Vries" confirms t{ie retarding effect caused by soaking 
fresh coagulum in water—no doubt due to leaching out of con¬ 
stituents ef the serum, as the change is accoilipanied by loss of 
weight. Long soaking causes an increase in rate of cure so that 
the original retardation is converted intp an acceleration, pre¬ 
sumably caufiod by putrefaction setting in. H. P. Stevens** has 
studied the effect of soaking in water and acids such as acetic or 
sulphuric acid. The accelerating effect of long soaking was not 
noted, but this was no doubt due to changing the water every day 
or two. The retarding effect increases with the concentration of 
the acid, and is greater with sulphuric acid than with acetic acid. 
In fact the effect of soaking in these acids is similar to that of their 
use for coagulation. Subsequent experiments with the rubber 
showed that re-soaking in water tended to restore the rate of 
cure and the conclusion was reached that the retardation caused 
by acids is only partly to be accounted for by a leaching out of 
serum substance, but largely through retention of traces of acid 
by the rubber. De Vries** has also published results of'tests on 
rubber coagulated with different reagents. With sipall proportions 
of sulphuric acid the rubber was comparable in proj)erties with 
that coagulated with acetic acid, whereas Stevens found that even 
the minimal proportion of sulphuric acid gave a much slower curing 
rubber than a similar proportion of acetic acid. Both de Vries 
and Stevens** confirm the slow curing properties of aJum; the 
latter, however, finds that much depends on whether theliroportion 
of*a.lum used is the minimum or not. The slight excess necessary 
to produce a “ clean coagulation ” with clear serum causes a 
considerable increase in retardation. De Vries found a retardation 
amounting to about 15% as against minimal proportions of acetic 
acid and Stevens a retardation (# 9%. With large proportions of 
alum a very considerable retardation is obtained, as would be 
expected. The retardation is, however, flrO’e*.gjeater than would 
be obtaiiled with sulphuric acid and does not appear to justify the 
enactment forbidding the use of alum as a coagulant in the 
Federated Malay States when sulphuric acid and even less desirable 

*’ Archie/, 1919,8,«369. 

“ Bull. Rubber Growers’ Afsoc., 1920, 2, 343; J., 1920, 828a. 

*• Archie/, 1920, 4, 210. 

** JS)di. Rubber Growers' Assoc., 1920, 2, 142; J., 1920, 826a. 
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coagulants are permissible. • Alum-coagulated rubber shows BO 
deterioration-jn keeping, but both investigators find that hyd^ 
chloric acid gives a rubbed which tends to go tacky. The suit¬ 
ability of acetic acid as a coagulant is largely due to the very slight 
effect it exercises on ratp of cure, and it has been stated that the 
proportion can be appreciably increased beyond the minimum 
without affecting the rubber. In a series of experiments Stevens “ 
has determined the retardation cauged by progressive increases 
in the proportion of acid used for crepe, smoked sheet, and slab 
rubbers, plotting\ho results graphically. The retardation is least 
in the case of crSpe rubber, a tenfold proportion of acid producing 
only a 10% reduction in rate of cure. Smoked sheet is more 
sensitive, and the effect is two or three times as great as with crgpe. 
CrSpe from matured latex gives a much steeper curve, so that with 
a very large excess of acid a rubber is produced curing more slowly 
than either sheet or crSpe. 

Little or no progress appears to have been made with the pre-^ 
vention of mould growths on sheet rubber, although a number 
of antiseptics have been tried at different times. Mouldy sheets 
are said to cure more slowly and the rubber may be of inferior 
quality. Such statements are difficult of proof or disproof as 
suitable control sheets for comparison with the mouldy ones are 
not available. The majority of mouldy sheets are not badly 
affected, and in the writer’s experience they are not appreciably 
slower during or of an inferior quality. The tests were made by 
cutting out the mouldy parts from a few sheets and comparing 
the quality .with the sound parts. It was noted that sheets par¬ 
tially covered with mould were after washing more opaque in the 
parts where the mould growth had occurred. An apparently 
exactly similar darkening of smoked sheets in patches has been 
noted by J. C. Hartjens.“ These markings are not visible on 
sheets uiftil after one or two days’ smoking. Various factors in 
preparation, with the exception of an excess of sulphite or bisulphite, 
had no influence on the tendency to form these dark patches. The 
author does not appear to have connected the dark patches with 
mould growths. 

Some years ago “ chinosol ’ ’ was introduced for the prevention 
of the coloured spots which appear in crepe rubber but not in 
smoked sheet. T^^, Sre attributed to microscopic fungi. Pre¬ 
sumably smoking is a sufficiently antiseJ)tio treatment ti prevent 
their growth. The present writer found that almost any crepe 
rubb.er, including vacuum-dried block, will develop spots if incu¬ 
bated in a moist atmosphere, but the presence^of a piece of smokdd 

sheet in the same receptacle with the crSpe will prevent the latter 

$ 

** Bull, Bubber Qrowera'’ Aesoc,^ 1919,1, 39 ; J., 1920, 199a. 

^ Archieff 1920, 4, 1^9, 
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from developing spots. The ordinary surface moulds are much 
more resistant, as neither chinosoP* nor thorough’smoking will 
prevent their apjiearance. There is no doubt, however, that 
smoking has a distinctly inhibitive action, for smoked sheets are 
much less liable to mould than unsmoked sheets. The market 
objection to an “ over-smoked ” sheet has caused estates to smoke 
lightly, and this may possibly account for the. complaints made 
as to the greater prevalence of mouldy sheets at the present time. 

When latex coagulates spontaneously or is allowed to mature 
in air, the effect of the atmospheric oxygen “is apparent from 
the difference in the changes (a) on the surface; (b) in the 
interior of the coagulum. The former is alkaline, the latter 
acid. Eaton, who made exhaustive studies on maturation, 
obtained inconclusive results as to the rate of cure of rubber 
prepared under aerobic and anaerobic conditions. Stevens 
has carried out further experiments comparing the rate of 
cure of internal and external parts from the same mass of coagu- 
lum without finding much difference in properties. The rubber 
was prepared in erSpe form from the matured coagulum, for Eaton 
showed that crepe in spite of treatment on the washing rollers 
retains its rapid curing properties. Nevertheless, the soft alkaline 
slime from the surface would be very completely washed away. 
Similar negative results were obtained with rubber spontaneously 
coagulated in closed and open vessels. A considerable difference 
was, however, noted in the case of sheets of different thicknesses 
allowed to mature for a week, then dried and tested.^* It was 
found that the rate of cure fell as the thickness of the sheets in¬ 
creased until a sheet of about ordinary thickness was reached. A 
still thicker sheet or “ slab ” gave a greater rate of cure, although 
not equal to that of the thinnest sheet. It therefore appears that 
the area of exposed surface does influence the vulcanising properties 
in the direction one would expect, that is to say, by increasing the 
ritfe of cure, but that other factors come into play when the thick¬ 
ness of the sheet is increased beyond the usual limits. 

A series of comparative tests on crgpe from freshly coagulated 
rubber and matured coagulum showed that the latter exhibited 
mcch greater variation in rate of cure than the former. This has 
a bearing on the utilisation of rubber from such matured coagulum 
for manpfacturing purposes as advocated'Tfit'Tome quarters. It 
has been shown that keeping latex a few hours longer previous to 
coagulation (as is sometimes unavoidable in estate working) has 
but little effect on rate of cure; at the most a slight accelerating 

W. Spoon, AnSief, 1920, 4, 344. 

** BulU RuhbfiT QrowerfC jCairtw., 1019, 1, 42 ; X, 1920, 199a. 

“ BuU. Rubber Orowere' Aesoc., 1920, 2, 212 ; J., 1920, 826a. 

Bull. Rubber Growers' Aaaoc., 1920, 2« 68, c/,, 1920, 198 a. 
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effect is produced. Occasionally latex tends to clot almost im¬ 
mediately it -Jows from the tree ; this effect is climatic rather than 
specific for individual treSs, and is often observed if the bark 
surface is wet when tapping takes, place after overnight rain. 
Presumably some coagulant, possibly of the nature of tannin, 
contaminates the latex. This viscous latex when converted into 
rubber cures appreciably faster than latex from the same trees 
showing normal consistency.^’ , 

It has been frequently stated that fine hard Para is more uniform 
than plantation rubber, which is probably true if the comparison 
is made with all types and grades of plantation B. J. Eaton, 
however, published figures’* to show that fine hard Para varied 
less in rate of cure than one type of plantation such as “ first latex ” 
crepe or sheet. Stevens has repeati'd these tests’* but with 
different results. The samples of fine hard Para showed as great 
or greater variation than a series of pale creiie rubbers. This 
eonclusion was based on his own figures of variation in plantation 
rubber and also on those of de Vries, which are of the same order. 
It is probable that Eaton’s samples were not taken from individual 
balls of fine hard Para but that each sample consisted of several 
pieces cut from different balls. This would explain the uniformity 
of Eaton’s figures. 

VCLCANI.SATION. 

C. W. Sanderson*" has studied the behaviour of rubber during 
vulcanisation by measuring the change in volume. He found that 
the higher thb rubber content the greater the expansion, and the 
harder tfis crude rubber the less the expansion. Milling also 
increases the expansion. The changes are gradeal throughout and 
there are no breaks in the curves. 

Accelekatoks. 

J 

Several papers have been published on this subject. GmD. 
Kratz and A. H. Flower continue the work summarised in the 
last report” and have again taken up the study of magnesia as an 
accelerator particularly in reference to the present writer’s compara¬ 
tive tests of the efficiency of this substance as compared with organic 
accelerators.*’ It will be remembered that magnesia proved 
particularly effect!'^ .when used in very small quantities—np to 
about 0-5%. Efatz and Flower suggest” that the‘action of 

Bull. Rubber Growers' Assoc., 1920, 2, 214 ; J,, 1920, 82(iA. 

BuU. Dept. Agric, 27, 304. 

Bull. Rubber Growers' Assoc., 1920, 2, 347 ; J., 1920, $26a. 

*“ J. Ind. Eng. Ohem., 1920, 12, 37 ; J., 1920, f99A. 

*' Ann. Septs., 1919, 4. 330. * • 

*’ H. P. Stevens, India-Subber J , 1919, 58, 527 ; J., 1918, l5(iT. 

’* J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 971; J., 1920, 757a. 
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magnesia is an intoeot one and that its function is to activate the 
“ extraneous substances (probably nitrogenous) ” naturally present 
in the rubber. This would account for the limited effect obtainable 
with magnesia of which only very small quantities are required to 
activate the natural accelerator. On the assumption that the 
extraneous substance is soluble in acetone, Kratz and Flower made 
comparative tests with an acetone-extracted rubber and an unex¬ 
tracted control. In the former 0-5% of magnesia produced far 
less acceleration than in an unextrapted control. On the other 
hand the addition of 0-6% of an organic accelerator produced 
practically the same accelerating effect in the extracted rubber as 
in the control. The authors refer to the. reduction in rate of 
vulcanisation produced by acetone extraction, which they attribute 
to the removal of the acetone-soluble rdtrogenous constituent. 
The figures given by them, however, do not confirm this assumption, 
in that prolonged acetone extraction in one case did not reduce 
the rate of vulcanisation, while in the other it was actually increased 
by about 50%. The experiment appears to indicate that the 
constituent activated by the magnesia is soluble in acetone, but it 
does not appear to be identical with the natural accelerator, which 
is not readily washed out and cannot be extracted with acetone, or 
at any rate cannot be reduced by acetone extraction below a certain 
limit. A closer investigation of the nitrogenous constituents 
naturally present in rubber is necessary before these points can be 
correctly interpreted. 

The activating properties attributed to magnesia Ay Kratz and 
Flower have a parallel in the case of zinc oxide and litharge. The 
effect of zinc oxide was first demonstrated by D. F. CJranor.’’ In 
his experiments with accelerators he added one part of zme oxide 
with 6 parts of sulphur to 100 parts of raw rubber. Without the 
addition ofan organic accelerator he found that the optimal physical 
properties could not be taken as vulcanisation criteria because 
spwimens so vulcanised were obviously overcured. Basing his 
conclusions on an accelerated ageing test, he found that the best 
cured specimen had a coefficient of 2-85, which corresponds satisfac¬ 
torily with the figure obtained by other investigators.’® When, 
however, an accelerator was added (hexamethylenetetramine or 
dimethylammoninm dithiocarbamate), the best cured specimens, 
«.e., from the tensile and ageing point of vtefi!p«>rere those giving 
an appreciably lower coefficient, many figures being as low as one 
unit. In a series of ageing tests with a mixture without accelerators, 
but containing a considerable amount of zinc oxide and 6% of 
sulphur calculated qn the rubber, Stevens’® has recently shown 

»* India-Rubber J., 1919, 6C, 1201; J., 1920, 73a. 

Stevonst Spence, Kratz, van Heurn, and others. 

BulL JRubher Oroioera^ Aeeoc.t 1920, 8, 270 ; J., 1920, 826a, 
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that a coefficient of 2 units was approximately the maximum 
giving satisfactory ageing figures. The course of ageing is similar 
in both types of mixing as^own by the curves. 

D. F. Twiss and S. A. Brazier have supplied further evidence of 
the influence of zinc oxide on organic accelerators.®’ Thus thiocar- 
banilide of itself is practically inert as an accelerator, but in the 
presence of 1% of zinc oxide a very appreciable acceleration is 
produced. Similarly the effect oi hexamethylenetetramine is 
considerably enhanced by ^ similar addition of zinc oxide. A 
number of other mteresting results are detailed by the s&me authors. 
It is pointed our that three methods are ordinarily available for 
accelerating vulcanisaiion : (I) raising the temperature, (2) increas¬ 
ing the proportion of sulphur relative to rubber, and (3) introducing 
an accelerator. The progress of vulcanisation in each case was 
studM by determining (a) the percentage of sulphur combined with 
the rubber, (b) the decrease of extensibility under a given load (or 
increase of load required to produce a given extension), and (c) the 
time required to produce the maximal tensile strength. In exp&i- 
mental work (2) is usually constant—about 10% on the rubber. 
An increase in the proportion of accelerator produces a series of 
curves which generally resemble those obtained by raising the 
temperature. Accelerators, hov^ever, differ not only in general 
efficiency but specifically. With some the physical effect produced 
is dispfoportionally rapid as compared with the rate of combination 
with sulphur, and the maximal tensile strength is reached with a 
coefficient appreciably lower than is usual with rubber compounded 
with sulphur alone. This observation is in agreement with Cranor’s 
figures. By tracing the results graphically the specific character¬ 
istics of those accelerators become apparent. Thus some reduce 
the sharpness of the peak so that the decrease in tensile strength 
beyond fhe maximal figure is less pronounced. In other cases the 
authors find that abnormality is displayed in the extensibility rather 
than in the tensile strength, and in general the addition of most, 
if not all, accelerators produces higher maximal figures owing to the 
reduction in the time or temperature of heating such as may also be 
obtained by increasing the proportion of sulphur. It is apparent 
therefore that the choice of an accelerator should not be confined 
merely to the required acceleration of vulcanisation, but should be 
extended to the ykyucal properties it is desired to infiuenpe. Work¬ 
ing with aldehyde-ammonia—a powerful accelerator—^it was found 
that the temperature coefficient through a range of temperatures 
from 108° to 140° C. bears a practically constant ratio to that of the 
same mixing without the accelerator, and th*t very similar figures 
are obtained whatever the method of testing, i.e., whether chemical 
or physical. In a subsequent paper t). F. Twi^ and C. W. H. 

" J., 1920, 125t. 
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Howson’* call attention to some further abnormalities in the action 
of accelerators in the presence of zinctoxide. There is a curious 
brejik in the curves of vulcanised compounds containing this 
substance and hexamethylenetetramine or triphenylguanidine. 
Thus with the former maximal tensile and elongation figures are 
obtained with a coefficient of 4-.'5, which represents about the usual 
figure; this is followed by a sharp drop in values as ordinarily 
noted, but on prolonging the vulcanisation the figures show a secon¬ 
dary improvement although they do net reach su^h high figures as 
obtained in' the earlier maxima. These observations have no 
practical value as far as the present examples are concerned, as the 
secondary maxima are only obtained under conditions at which 
the specimens are grossly overcured. It is, however, conceivable 
that under some conditions both maxima may lie within the limits 
of a technically cured rubber. 

Of other work bearing on accelerators mention may bo made of 
the pa]3er by 0. W. Bedford and W. Scott dealing with the reactions 
taking place between organic accelerators and sulphur during 
vulcanisation; also the suggested use of the colour bases of basic 
coal tar dyes as accelerators.*® In addition to the acceleration 
produced it is claimed that in some instances the rubber becomes 
coloured throughout the mass. 

Apart from vulcanisation there is nothing to report a-s regards 
other reactions of raw rubber with the exception of two .papers 
dealing with the bromine addition product. This reaction has boon 
studied in great detail in the past with a view to "adapting the 
product—a tetrabromide—to analytical purposes. G. Hubener,** 
who has published several papers on the subject, findsthat synthetic 
“ methyl-rubber ” gives a bromide with a higher proportion of 
bromine than the natural product. W. C. Schmitz “ has studied 
the bromination of natural rubber after “ depolymerisatwi,” that 
is tp.say, after heating rubber “ dissolved ” in an inert solvent at a 
relatively high temperature for a long period. It is well known 
that under these conditions a “ solution ” of rubber is obtained with 
very low viscosity, the rubber being markedly degraded. It was 
found that the bromine consumption of rubber so treated was 
grea'fer than required for the formation of a tetrabromide and in the 
proportion of 6Br : OioHi,. The product re^dy splits off 2HBr, 
yielding a/microcrystalline,substance The difference 

in behaviour of the raw rubber before and after “depolymerisation” 
is ascribed to the state of aggregation or molecular complexity. 

' J., 1920, 287t. ,, 

, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 31; J., 1920, 199a. 

*» L. Saisraan 4nd .1. L, Roiwnbaum, E.P. 141,412 ; J., 1920, 460a. 

/I Oummi-Zeil., 1919, 32, 361 ; J.. 1920, 307a. 

4? ahmmi-Zeit., 1919. 34, lp7 ; J., 1920, 73a. 
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It may be remarked that in such cases it is impossible to supply 
any proof that,the molecule is actually broken down to a simpler 
complex of the same perceiftage composition. It appears to be 
generally assumed that a loss in tensile properties of the raw 
rubber or a fall in the visposity of the solution in an inert solvent 
is a sufficient proof of depolymerisation, but as nothing is known 
of the size of the caoutchouc molecule before and after such 
“ depolymerisation ” the assumption d(jes not appear to be justified. 
If it be taken as proven that^ caoutchouc after prolonged heating 
in a solvent comWnes with a larger proportiop of bromine, this 
may point to decomposition rather than depolymerisation in the 
ordinarily accepted chemical sen.se. In the present state of our 
knowledge it apjjears useless to speculate without further investi¬ 
gation. The work of Schmitz is, however, of great interest and it 
would certainly appear worth while to study other caoutchouc 
reactions on these lines. So far as we know mechanical treatment 
of raw rubber does not influence the rate with which it combines 
with sulphur. 

Compounding Ingrbdient.s. 

A reference was made in the last report" to the use of zinc oxide 
and carbon black as compounding ingredients and to a possible 
connexion between the size of the particle and the specific effect 
of certain of these ingredients on the properties of the vulcanised 
rublxT. Two papers have been published on this subject. 

Wiegand " has given a series of stress-strain curves for a standard 
mixing to’V'hich varying proportions ot different inert mineral 
ingredients were added. The results arc suggestive and in 
accordance with the prevailing views on the effect of inert minerals 
when used for loading rubber, namely, that their value in most 
instances^ is directly connected with their state of subdivision. 
A “ basic mixing ” was chosen containing litharge and a relatively 
small proportion of sulphur (6% on the raw rubber taken) ‘*bo 
balanced as to preserve a practical'y flat curing condition ” over 
a considerable range or cure “ to avoid the tedium of doing a whole 
series of cures for each mixing.” To this mixing varying pro¬ 
portions of different inert mineral ingredients were added. Sov 
each mixing one cure only was made, presumably under the same 
conditions. It is du\btful how far the use of this “ flat cure ” 
mixing is justifiable and the method has already met with 
criticism. The results, so far as they go, indicate that the finer 
the ^tate of subdivision the larger the proportion of inert filling 
which can be incorporated without loss of^tensile strength, the 
rubber merely suffering reduction in elongation under a given 

Ann. Repls., 1919, 4, 324. 

India-Rubber J., 1920, 425. 
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load. The use of these finely divided minerals within limits (up 
to about 40% in the case of carbon black) enables the rubbra to 
be hardened or stiffened without loss of tensile strength as 
measured on the original cross-sectional area of the test piece. 
If, however, the measurement were made on the cross-sectional 
area at the moment of rupture, the breaking strain would show a 
regular reduction as the proportion of pigment was increased. 
A table is given showing th,e relationship between the size of the 
pigment particles and the effect of the individual pigment. Pre¬ 
sumably the measurements are approximate ^ly as no details 
are given, but the results are sufficient to show that zinc oxide 
behaves differently to the other pigments, the effect produced 
being greater than would bo anticipated from the size qf the 
particle. It has been shown by H. F. Schippel “ that compounded 
rubber under strain undergoes appreciable increase in volume; the 
larger the particles the greater the increase. The increase in volume 
m the case of zinc oxide is actually less than with any other of 
the pigments investigated although the particles are of intermediate 
size. The following table embodies the results for mixings 
containing 20 volumes of pigment. 




Displace* 

Total 

Volume 

Pigment. 

Apparent 

ment of 

energy . 

increase % 


surface. 

stress-strain 

of 

at 200% 



curve. 

resilience. 

o]om;ation. 

Carbon black .. 

1,906,000 

42 

640 

1-46 

Lampblack 

1,624,000 

41 

480 

i-76 

Qiina clay 

.304,800 

38 

405 

— 

Red oxide 

152,400 . 

29 

356 •'.. 

1-9 

Zinc oxide 

152,400 

25 

630 

0-8 

Glue 

152,400 

23 

344 

—. 

Whiting 

60,900 

17 

410 

4-6 

Fossil dour 

50,800 

14 

365 

3-5 

Barytes.. 

.30,480 

8 

360 

13-3 


The displacement of the stress-strain curve refers to th&increase 
in load supported at a given elongation, that is the resistance to 
stretching. In respect to this property zinc oxide falls into place 
in accordance with the size of its particle. But as regards the total 
energy of resilience, which is based on the measurement of the 
area contained between the stress-strain and the elongation axis, 
zinw oxide takes up a position more nearly corresponding to the 
volume increase under strain. 

The seepnd paper on this subject, by C. O^iCorth,^* does not 
give the stress-strain curves but only the final figures for tensile 
strength, elongation, and permanent set. The mixings were 
composed of rubber, sulphur, and the compounding ingredients 
vulcanised in each case to give the “ best cure at 40 lb. steam.” 
No* indication is given as t^ the meaning of “ best cure ” and the 
Ann. Bepia., 1919, 4, 324. 

India Rubber World, 1920,6S, 98. 
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results axe oomplioated in the case of two ingredients (barytes 
and zinc oxid?) by the introduction of thiocarbanilide. To arrive 
at comparable figures the results were recalculated in terms of the 
rubber contained in the mixing irrespective of the nature of the 
mineral ingredient, whereby a considerable modification ensues. 
The data are too oomplioated to discuss in detail, but it may bo 
said that the results obtained show the same tendency as in 
Wiegand’s figures, gas black and zinc^xide showing up favourably 
while barytes functions as a diluent. In the latter case the tensile 
strength, corrected in the manner above described, was independent 
of the amount of filler. The results so far published are frag¬ 
mentary and incomplete, but the subject is of such extraordinary 
importance to the manufacturer that we may confidently look 
forward to the publication of further data. 

Ageino of Raw and Vulcanised Rubber. 

It is well known that light and oxygen promote changes in, 
rubber which may be summed up under the term degradatioif; 
such changes take the form of tackiness and subsequent resinifi- 
cation in the case of raw rubber *nd a loss of tensile properties, 
hardness and subsequent perishing in the case of vulcanised rubber. 
Similarly changes take place whqp raw rubber is “ dissolved ” in 
organic solvents. These changes are apparent from a rapid 
reduction in viscosity particularly on exposure to light. The fall 
in viscosity is so rapid that repeat determinations always show 
lower figures unless carried out in semi-darkness. In a recent 
paper B. B.. Porritt " shows that light may have the reverse ofiect 
on the viscosity of raw rubber sols if these be protected from the 
air in sealed tubes. Such sols rapidly gel on exposure to light but 
become fluid again on opening the tube and letting in the air. 
He also ^^ites that exposure to air in the absence of light does not 
reduce the viscosity. In the case of masticated rubber the viscosity 
tends to increase corresponding to a recovery in the physfflal 
properties of the rubber. 

H. P. Stevens has studied the ageing of vulcanised rubber when 
placed in an atmosphere of inert vapour. As is well known, 
perishing is accompanied with oxidation and the emission of-acid 
vapours having a peculiar pungent odour and reducing properties. 
Inert vapours re'^.-tc’ these changes. Petroleum (kero^ne) was 
recommended long ago for this purpose’. The rubber takes up 
some of the vapour and swells; this gives it a soft and supple 
feel which may be deceptive. Nevertheless the rubber is preserved 
So long as it is immersed in petroleum vapours. Another method 

*’ Rubber Age, 1920, 445. 

“ J., 1920, 261t. 

*• Hempel, Ber., 16, 914. 
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of preserving rubber goods is to immerse them in water. This is 
harfly applicable in many cases. No doubt the almost entire 
exclusion of oxygen explains the preservative effect of immersion. 
It is, however, now found .that the amount of moisture in the 
atmosphere is the controlling factor (apart from manufacture! 
in the perishing of rubber goods. The moister the atmosphere 
the slower the deterioration, and in saturated air the change appears 
to take place as slowly as if^the air were entirely excluded. An 
American firm'® manufacturing zinc oxide have made a series 
of accelerating ageing tests on zinc oxide comiArcd with carbon 
black stocks. The former was found to age far more satisfactorily 
than the latter, although there is some doubt how far the results 
were affecteil by the high percentage of hexamethylenetetramine 
employed as an accelerator in the compounds. 

The Stress-strain Curve. 

.Last year Schidrowitz in conjunction with Hatschek and Golds- 
brough ])ublished further details of the method put forward by 
them some years ago for the interpretation of rubber stress-strain 
curves.®* The conclusion was‘reached that thc.se curves were 
conchoids, and the relationships were calculated on the basis of 
curves of this type. Particular emphasis was laid on the “slojie” 
or type which embodies two of the three constants of the rubber 
under investigation. The “ correct cure ” was defined as that 
corresponding to a curve in which a=b, a being the distance 
between the pole of the curve and the asymptote ahd 6 the limit 
of extension, or in the words of the authors the condition in which 
“ toughness or tenacity equals the limit of extension.” It was 
found in practice to correspond to those cures judged to be correct 
by the “ various empirical methods available.” 

These conclusions have been subjected to comment and«eriticism 
froci two quarters, and although objection has been taken to 
certain of the authors’ statements the verdict on the whole is 
favourable. W. B. Wiegand“ reviews the physical researches on 
rubber®’ and brings into prominence the results to be derived from 
a study of the stress-strain curves when compared with a series 
of conchoids. He finds that the position of these curves can be 
duplicated in the case of the conchoid series by mcreasing or dimin¬ 
ishing b, bat the analogy fails when 6 is equal to^ik greater than a. 
He regards as inadequate the reasoning on which the author bases 

‘0 De Pew in a paper read at a recent meeting of the American Ciiei^ical 
Society. 

^ See Ann. Repl/t., 4, 33C, et seq. 

Rubber Age 9nd Tyre Ne^^a, 1920, 332, et aeq. 

See also Part 2 of Whitby’s “ Plantation of Rubber and the Testing 
of Rubber." 
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lis conception of a perfect cure—^that is the equivalence of a and b 
IS an “ ideal bfilance of properties.” Ho thinks, however, that 
she concordance of the figures for “ perfect cures ” with the “ ortho- 
lox criteria of optimum tensile strength and optimum tensile 
product ” should reconcile, us to the views put forward. He con- 
jludes, however, by stating that “ most of us will adhere to our 
present criteria rather than trust entirely the conchoid constants 
i and 6.” ^ 

Wiegand’s paper is a general review of the subject, and he has 
lot considered it necessary to supply proofs or give references in 
support of many of the statements made. Ex|>lanation is also 
required of terms such .as “ optimum tensile strength.” Almost 
jvery worker on the problem of the evaluation of plantation rubber 
las a different opinion as to what constitutes the optimum con- 
lition of vulcanisation. When dealing with a mixing of fixed 
iomposition the coefficient of vulcanisation cannot be ignored as 
rhe author suggc.sts. A reference to some of the results recorded 
n this paper indicates that the relationship between the coefficients * 
ind the tensile properties may well prove the key to some of the 
problems of vulcanisation. 

(). de Vries®* in a recent paper dealing with the stress-strain 
jurve also refers in detail to Schidrowitz’ proposals. He regards 
ihe stress-strain curve as K-shapell; consequently it cannot be 
■epresented by a conchoid in which a=b. Schidrowitz has laid 
p'cat stress on the parallelism of the almost straight portions 
)f the curves ju#t beyond the j)oint of inflexion. This applies to a 
(erics of coryes corresponding to a .series of cures at different 
x?mperaturos. He Vries challenges the statement that the “ straight 
portions ” of the curves are parallel, from which it follows that the 
nclination or “ slope ” is not independent of the state of cure. 
De Vries points to the reproductions of stress-strain curves of 
lifferent investigators, even of Schidrowitz himself,®® and it must 
3e admitted that the latter parts of the curves appear to be only 
ipproximately parallel. The difference between these curves and 
;he conchoids as illustrated in Wiegand’s paper is also apparent. 
De Vries concludes that the stress-strain curves cannot be repre¬ 
sented by conchoids but that the relationship is a more complicatjfd 
me. The “ slope ” or resistance to stretching at the latter part 
rf the curve is conyde. ed by de Vries as well worth attention as 
in independent jirojierty of the rubber apart from tensile Wength 
ind rate of cure. 

Synthetic Rubbee. 

Since the war a number of samples of thS German synthetic 

“ J., 1920, 308t. 

‘® J., 1919, 347t. 
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products have been examined.** They appear to consist of the 
so-called methyl rubber, that is thp polymerised product of di- 
methylbutadiene prepared by converting acetylene into acetone, 
thence into pinacone, which by loss of water is converted into 
dimethylbutadiene. Two types were produced, one by poly¬ 
merisation over a long period at a relatively low temperature 
(mark H) and the other in a shorter period at a higher tempera¬ 
ture (mark W). All synthetic products of this type show a great 
tendency to oxidation, and the properties of the products may be 
explainod ’on the assumption that some oxygenhas been absorbed. 
To stabilise the product various nitrogenous substances such as 
tolidene may be added. It is also necessary to incorporate plas¬ 
ticising ingredients, the so-called elasticators, in order that the 
rubber may be sufficiently plastic to work on the rollers. Syn¬ 
thetic rubber is usually met with as a thick erfepe, dark brown or 
red-brown and opaque (mark W). Acetone extracts most of the 
colouring matter, which is probably derived from stabilising, 
■accelerating, or plasticising ingredients. This variety swells but 
only slowly dissolves in benzene after mastication. It breaks down 
on the hot mill and readily takes up mineral ingredients, but does 
not run very smoothly and is difficult to sheet. Synthetic rubber 
is also met with as a colourless, and transparent mass. This type 
is harder and has a more leathery feel than mark W. It is even 
less “ soluble ” in the ordinary rubber solvents. Both types are 
tough but have not the resilience of natural rubber. When vul¬ 
canised the products are no better than obtainable ’.-dth the inferior 
dark plantation ergpe. . 

Analytical Peocbssbs. 

The importance of a rapid, reliable, and accurate method of 
estimating sulphur in vulcanised rubber has led to a further inves¬ 
tigation of the oxidation methods by P. Dekker.” The method 
of Waters and Tuttle is preferred (oxidation with nitric acid and 
bromine and fusion with potassium nitrate and sodium carbonate) 
but the frequent cracking of the crucible and consequent expense 
is a serious drawback. A similar objection applies to Eothe’s 
method (oxidation with nitric acid and magnesium nitrate in glass 
flasks). A new method is suggested in which the specimen after 
decomposition with nitrig acid and boiling f8b- Tne hour in the 
presence of magnesium nitrate is treated with a few drops of brominej 
boiled for a further half-hour, and then evaporated nearly to dryness 
i^i a dish but not fused. The method, it is claimed, gives satis- 

** Stevens, Bull. Rubber Growers' Assoc.^ 1919, 1, 65; J., 1920, 169a, 
L', E. Weber, Indea-Ruiber World, Nov., 1919, 71; also India-RM>er J,' 
Avg., 1619,'etse;. 

HetherUmd Qovt. Rubber Inst .; ef. J., 1920, 665a. 
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factory results, but it is admitted that these are a iiitiie low when 
the rubber contains much combined sulphur. The method has 
been adopted by the Delft Inititute. Many analysts will, however, 
prefer not to omit heating more stroijgly, and this presents no 
difficulties when using magnesium nitrate (the mass does not 
fuse) if the right make of porcelain dish be chosen. In this con¬ 
nexion reference may be made to the recommendation of A. R. 
Pearson®* who completes the oxidation with permanganate. 

A. Van Rossem and P. Dekker®“ have made a chemical exami¬ 
nation of antimon^ulphide as used for rubber compounding. This 
product is usually sold as containing 15-17% free sulphur which is 
estimated by extraction with a suitable organic solvent. The 
authors consider such methods unsuitable, confirming the state¬ 
ment of 0. 0. Weber that the pentasulphidc is thereby decomposed 
and sulphur liberated. They also reject C. 0. Weber’s method of 
dissolving the pentasulphide in ammonia, leaving the free sulphur, 
on the ground that part of the latter is dissolved. Their method 
consists in decomposing the antimony sulphide with hydroohlorie ' 
acid and estimating either the hydrogen sulphide or the free sulphur 
liberated. Nevertheless the carbon bisulphide extraction figures 
probably correspond in a rough way with the free sulphur available 
for vulcanisation, and the figure has been found satisfactory for 
calculating the amount of additional sulphur, if any, required for 
vulcanising the rubber. According to Caspari the so-called “ crim¬ 
son sulphide ” consists entirely of the trisulphide while the golden 
sulphide contaips 3 to 3-6 atoms of sulphur. Hence at the most 
it contains <qbout one-third of the pentasulphidc. Yet according 
to Rossem and Dekker’s analyses one sample yielded approximately 
12% of sulphur from the decomposition of the pentasulphidc by 
extraction with carbon disulphide. Further research is required 
to clear up these discrepancies and also to prove that the two 
atoms of “sulphur in the pentasulphide which are so readily split 
off do not behave as free sulphur in Vulcanising rubber. 

W. K. Lewis and W. H. McAdams*" have proposed a new method 
for the direct estimation of the rubber hydrocarbon in raw and 
vulcanised rubber. Many attempts have been made to do this by 
converting the hydrocarbon into the tetrabromide and eij^er 
weighing it or determining the bromine absorbed from a known 
excess. The reaction mvolved is not, however, entirely one of 
addition—some substitution takes place,‘or HBr is split*off from 
the brominatod molecule particularly on prolonged treatment with 
bromme or, as shown by Schmitz, with rubber which has been 
iegraded by long treatment with a solvent. This must always 

*• Analyat, 1920, 46, 405 j J., 1920, 827a» 

1 . *• India-Rubber J., 1920, 60, 905; J., 1920, 791a. 

*" J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920,12, 673 ; J., 1920, 578a. 
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be the case with vulcanised rubber, where the preparation of a 
solution without decomposing the rubber necessitates prolonged 
and careful heating. Any hydrobromic acid liberated in the 
reaction is therefore determined by adding iodate to the solution 
and titrating the liberated iodine. The process worked satis¬ 
factorily with raw rubber using carbon tetrachloride as solvent. 
In the case of vulcanised rubber the difficulty of preparing a “ solu¬ 
tion ” was overcome by using tetrachloroethane as solvent. A 
correction was also necessary to alIo\('for the hydrocarbon saturated 
with sulphur (sulphur of vulcanisation) and which therefore could 
not combine with the bromine. The results obtained in several 
analyses agree quite well with the actual,, amount of raw rubber 
present. 

To avoid the difficulty of “ dissolving ” vulcanised rubber and 
separating the mineral constituents Pearson” recommends the use 
of glacial acetic acid when it is desired to estimate carbonates, 
oxides, and similar fillers. Ordinarily the surrounding film of 
rubber protects these substances from attack by mineral acids 
but acetic acid swells and penetrates the rubber. For the esti¬ 
mation of sulphur on those lines a mixture of acetic and hydro¬ 
chloric acid is recommended. As is well known, solvents such as 
ether swell vulcanised rubber and similarly enable acids such as 
hydrochloric acid to reach the mineral constituents,” 

S. W. Epstein and R. L. Moore” determine cellulose in vulcanised 
rubber by dissolving other organic constituents by heating with 
cresol for 4 hours at 1(50“-185'' 0. The washed and dried residue 
containing the cellulose and mineral matter is acetylated and 
rewashed. The loss on acetylation represents the cellulose. If 
leather is present 70% is removed, but it is advisable in such a case 
to digest at a lower temperature and for a longer period. 

“1 Analyst, 1920, 46, 406 ; J., 1920, 827a. 

“» Analyst, 1915, 40, 275. 

“ hulm-RubberJ., 1920, 58, 559 ; J., 1920, 343.A. 
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LEATHER AND DLUE. 

By K. C. ThoA'Ron, 

Leather Indu^ries Department, University of Le^ds. 

In last year’s Report^ mention was made of the great interest 
sliown by leather manufaeturers in scientific progress and research. 
It is gratifying to be able to say this year that this interest has not 
ended with the war but shows every sign of being permanent. 
Two Leather Tiwies’ Conferences ’ were held during 1920 at which 
both manufacturers and chemists were represented. Papers were* 
read on numerous subjects, including “ Unsolved Problems in the 
Leather Industry,” “ Recent Research in Leather Manufacture,” 
“ Practical Difficulties in Chrome Tanning,” ” The Educational 
Outlook,” etc. Discussions followed, and there can be no doubt 
that such meetings as these help to.create excellent working relations 
between manufacturers and their chemists. Two other events of 
great wnportanco must be mentioned. The British Leather 
Manufacturers’ Research Association is now definitely established, 
and Dr. R. It Pickard, F.R.S., has been appointed Director of 
Rtisearch work is now in progress. The other event is the opening 
of a department of leather technology as part of the Northampton 
Technical School.'® This department is under the direction of 
Mr. D. Woodrofie, M.Sc., and will deal with both the scientific and 
praciticaUpspects of tanning. The crowded state of the previously 
existing schools at Leeds and London has made the opening of this 
third school very desirable, quite apart from th(i special needs of 
the Northampton district. These events are all evidence of develop¬ 
ment, and when, in addition, we find individual tanneries providing 
technical classes for their employees,® we may confidently look 
forward to progress in leather manufacture comparable with*TSiat 
already made in other industries. 

Unfortunately; Iqa) has been a bad. year commercially. The 
volume of trade began to diminish quite early in the year, and for 
many months short time has been the rule in tanneries. The 
causes of this depression are no doubt similar to those affectipg 
other industries, and cannot be discussed in a«tcchnical report. It 

r Leather Trades' Res., 1920, 53, 00, 10.05. 

® Ibid., 736. 

■*> IWrf., 300. 
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would be pleasant to point to signs of recovery, but at tbe moment 
these are few and indefinite. Such a state of affairs has naturally 
had a serious effect on industrial enterprise. In many cases the 
adoption of new lines of manufacture has compensated somewhat 
the failure of the old. As a rule, however, development has been 
rendered almost impossible. It is to be hoped that the period of 
depression may pass without causing serious distress. The decon¬ 
trol of hides took effect on .February 29, but subsequent prices of 
raw materials, leather, and leather goods were much more affected 
by the commercial situation than by this even.-... Compared with 
those prevailing at the beginning of 1920 prices are now very much 
lower. Indeed in many cases it is most difficult to sell leather or 
leather goods at all without incurring serious loss. Trade difficulties 
are not confined to this country. In India, where there have been 
expectations of a great and developing industry, some works have 
been compelled to close down, and others have greatly reduced 
their output. There appears to be little likelihood that the old 
Indian kip trade will come back to England. It is not certain that 
tanners are anxious to have it, and further, works erected in Bengal 
alone from 1917 to 1919 can deal with 2,000,000 hides annually.* 
It is stated that this trade will stay in India or go back to Germany. 

The Weights and Measures (Leather Measurement) Act of 1919 
is now in force, and it is a criminal offence to sell a 12-foot 
skin as containing 12J feet.* The new regulations of the Swedish 
Government must be mentioned since these prohibit the weighting 
•of imported sole leather by any unnecessary materials such as 
dextrin, glucose, mineral salts, excess tannin, etc. ,The ash of 
imported leather must not exceed 3J%, nor the water-soluble 
matter 20% in the case of bends or 25% in bellies. No one can 
question the right of a Government to combat the adulteration of 
any product, but the difficulty in this case is as to how the water- 
soluble matter is to be determined. Everything depends upon 
the exact procedure, and there is no guarantee that 'the Swedish 
Government’s chemists will decide ■to adopt the methods used in 
England. The whole question is being taken up by the Society of 
Leather Trades’ Chemists and the Tanners’ Federation with good 
hop-3 of an amicable settlement. Finally, it may be mentioned 
that in spite of the progress made in making the leather industries. 
more savoury, the Penzance Town Council has siT^eeded in obtain¬ 
ing an order including tanning and leather dressing amongst offen¬ 
sive trades.* A tannery conducted on modem principles should 
offend no one, and it is a matter for regret that some backward 
establishments should cause an evil reputation to linger. 

I * Leather TradeC Sev., 258, ft72. 

« im:, 18. 

■* Ibid., 212. 
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Unhaieing, Dklimino, and Bating. 

Liming and Vnhairing.—Ifot a great deal has appeared on this 
subject during 1920. H. G. Bennett’^further develops his views 
on the lyotrope influence of dissolved salts and other substances 
on the swelling of hide and gelatin and extends these views to an 
explanation of the various wet work processes, including liming. 
Interest is being shown in enzyme unhairing on the practical 
scale as is indicated by a lecture by C.^. Hollander * to the Annual 
Meeting of the AnSjrican Leather Chemists’ Association pn Rohm’s 
now well known “ Arazym ” method. Hollander claims that the 
process is notably rapid and clean, and that there is no difficulty in 
disposing of the waste‘liquors. An excellent leather results, and 
the hair removed has an enhanced value as a by-product, being of a 
glossy texture and absolutely unharmed in structm^. The present 
writer has found tryptic unhairing very easy on the small scale, and 
an interesting point is that it is often possible to remove hair and 
epidermis together in a sheet, no doubt in consequence of partial' 
digestion of the rete mneosum. At least one patent process for 
keeping lime liquors in constant circulation has been described 
during 1920,® and the “ Porsare ” process referred to in the last 
Report’" is now advertised and probably coming into wider use. 
P. Rieraer” describes a liming process in which skins are first 
treated with a weak lime liquor containing a little sulphide and then 
with stronger liquors of pure lime. A. Rogers” patents a method 
for removing the dermal armouring and epithelium of shark skins 
by the use_ first of hot fluids, and then of a mixture of lime and 
sodium sulphide. 

Ddiming. —G. Grasser” has investigated the speed of deliming 
by various acids etc. Comparative tests with J% solutions gave 
the following order of efficiency : sulphuric acid, sulphuric acid and 
common <ru.lt, sulphuric acid and bisulphite, hydrochloric acid, 
ammonium chloride, hydrochloric acid and common salt, sodium 
bisulphate, lactic acid, acetic acid, sodium bisulphite, Neradol ND, 
molasses, and distilled water. It is surprising that sulphuric acid 
diould be more rapid in action than hydrochloric acid, which has 
the lower molecular weight and greater diffusing and ionjgpg 
properties, and which gives a much more soluble calcium salt. 
There is no obvious explanation. Other experiments by Gra.sser 
show that the sp'.ja of deliming is very little influenced by the mode 

’ J. Sm. Leather Tradea' Chem., 1920, 4. 76; J., 1920, 418a. 

* J. Amer. Leather Chem. Aeaoe., 1920, 15, 477. 

® E!!p. 151,387 ; J., 1920, 758a. 

’• Ann. Repte., 1919, 4, 349 ; E.P. 124,992 ; J., 19f9, 43lA. 

“ U.S.P. 1,331,723 ; J., 1920, 308a. 

" U.S.P. 1,338,.331 i J., 1920, 497a. 

“ Chem. Zente., 1920, 91, II., 361; J., 1920, 418a. 
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of the previous liming. Amongst patented processes for deliming 
are the use of neutral or acid sulphite-cellulose wa^ lyes“; the 
use of sulphur dioxide at 30°-35° C.‘®and the use of waste liquors 
obtained from lupins after removal of the bitter principle.*® It is 
very doubtful whether anything is gained by patenting processes 
such as these, which may work perfectly well under proper conditions, 
but which involve no new principle. Any substance which reacts 
with lime to give soluble coippounds and has no excessive swelling 
or other harmful effect on hide can be used for deliming, and there 
is little gain in abandoning weak acids or ammowum salts for other 
substances often less convenient in use and more difficult to obtain. 

Bating .—^In a former report *’ the view that bating consists largely 
in the. removal of elastin was mentioned. This has recently been 
much discussed and has been strongly supported by A. Seymour- 
Jones** and J. A. Wilson.** The latter has published photomicro¬ 
graphs of skin sections made at various stages of the bating process. 
The elastic fibres, which lie near the grain of the pelt, are stained 
with magenta, and certainly diminish in number very largely as 
bating proceeds. The present writer has seen the actual photo¬ 
graphs, which show this effect with exceptional clearness. Wilson 
states finally that the bating process has two essential features : 

(1) the reducing of limed skins to the fallen, flaccid condition, and 

(2) solution or digestion of elastic fibres. There appears to bo no 
doubt that elastic fibres are digestoxi by tryptic enzymes under the 
oonditions of bating. Experiments con&ming this have been carried 
outat Leeds University by R.H.Marriott, who has used both magenta 
and Weigert’s stain in various trials. One difficulty in accepting 
this behaviour as an essential part of bating is that the digestion 
appears to require a longer time than is used in practice. In 
Wilson’s experiments, elastin had not disappeared from calf-skin 
in 20 hours of treatment with tr 3 rpsin. After 6 hours only part of 
the fibres had gone. It will be necessary to examine sections from 
skins puered or bated in the ordinary course of leather manufacture 
before this question can be settled. The present writer has seen 
elastm still present in skin decidedly over-bated with an enzyme 
preparation. A very interesting experiment was carried out by 
Sey'nour-Jones and J. T. Wood, in which use was made of the fact 
that elastin is present only near the grain of skins, and not at all 
in the bulk of the corium. A sheepskin was sj^t to give a thin 
grain and'a thicker flesh portion. Bach piece was urjided into two. 
It was found that enzyme bating and simple acid deliming had the 

** G.P. 320,301 ; J., 1920, 678a. 

“*® E.P. 125,362; J., 1920, 165a. 

*« G.P. 317,804 ; J., 1920, 460a. 

Ann. Repts.y 1918, 3, 325. * 

J. SJoc. Leather Trades' Chem.t 1920, 4, 60. 

J, Amer. Leader Chem. Aaeoc., 1920, 16» 605, 
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same etfect on tho Aesh split, which contains no elastin. The grain 
split, however; showed a great difference, the bated portion 3 delding 
a soft even-grained leather, whilst the simply delimed piece gave 
leather with harsh contracted surface^ Seymour-Jones concludes 
therefore that bating is npeessary only for the grain side of a skin. 
This experiment certainly lends support to the theory described 
above. An objection to the theory that has been raised is that the 
elastin of ligametdum rmchae is re8Uj,tant to trypsin. If this is 
an indisputable fact (which is hardly the case according to some 
experiments carriod out at lieeds) it does not necessarily mean 
anything, since it must first be established that this elartin and 
that of tho elastic fibres are chemically identical, and also what the 
behaviour of fully liraeA ligamentum nuchae may be. Tho previous 
treatment of proteins with acids, alkalis, pepsin, etc. has great 
influence on the possibility or otherwise of tryptic hydrolysis, as is 
shown by the behaviour of collagen. 

Mention may here be made of a process patented by, 
F. Rampichini,^® in which enzyme bates are prepared frofli 
glands etc. containing lipolytic and proteolytic enzymes. The 
materials are treated with common salt, triturated, dried at 40° C., 
and preserved with small amounts of antiseptics, e.g., salicylic 
acid. The bate is to bo used in conjunction with a deliming 
material. 


Tanning, Tanning Matemals, Etc. 

Numerous pnocesses have been patented but none appears to be 
especially noteworthy. As they cover the whole range of tanning 
an account of them cannot but be somewhat diseonneeted. 

Vegetable Tanning. —A. Ringbauer has patented a process for 
vacuum tanning -in which hides are stretched on frames in closed 
vessels whi-'h are then exhausted. Tan liquor is introduced without 
admitting air, and tanning then proceeds. H. R. Procter®* refars 
to the Nance process for vacuum tanning and points out that in its 
latest modification emphasis is laid on an essential point sometimes 
rather overlooked, i.e., that wet hides must be in such a vacuum 
that the liquid actually boils, and the pores of the leather are 
filled only with vapour at very low pressure. Then, when’^n 
liquor is introduced and air subsequently admitted, the great 
increase in press’ve causes the liquor to be sucked into the hide. 

' ' Patents by H. B. Landmark** and by W. Mensing** describe the 
preparation of tanning liquors from sulphite-cellulose waste liquors. 

““ lE.P. 124,718 ; J., 1920, 633a. 

*> G.P, 321,343; J., 1920, 660a. 

** J. Son. Leather Trades' Chem., 1920, 4, 28^ 

*> U.8.P. l,327,ia'>; J., 1920, 200a. 

** G.P. 304,349 ; J., 1920, 274a. 
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According to the latter inventor, the lye is heated with oxidising 
agents, e.g., chlorates, nitrates, permanganates, etq; 

A process which scarcely represents an advance, but rather a 
retrogression in leather manufacture, consists in tanning hides with 
outoh and zinc sulphate, the latter in large proportion.** Leather 
of this kind would usually be regarded as adulterated. 

Synians .—Several new substances of this class are described in 
patents, but almost all are the now familiar condensation products 
of aromatic substances and formaldehyde, the conditions of the 
condensation being such that only soluble pro(Jucts are formed.** 
An excellent account of syntans is given by G. Crasser in his recent 
book, “ Synthetische Gerbstoffe,” a' work which is not a mere 
compilation, but which is written with a great deal of special know¬ 
ledge of the subject. Grasscr describes many syntans which are 
products of condensations carried out without formaldehyde, but 
no new patent describing products of this type has come to the 
•writer’s notice during 1920. The Deutsch-Koloniale Gerb- und 
Fiu-bstoff-Ges. describe a process of tanning by producing a syntan 
in the pelt.*’ Hides arc immersed alternately in baths of 2-5% 
formaldehyde and of aromatic compounds capable of giving an 
insoluble compound with formaldehyde. Such substances are 
o-naphthylamine and resorcinol. . In this way substances possessing 
tanning properties but too insoluble to use in solution may be 
formed in the pelt and thus utilised. 

• Mineral Tannages. —Iron tanning has again been the subject of 
patents. K. W. Mensing*® prepares a tanning solution by the 
action of oxidising agents on solutions of iron salts. During the 
preparation of the solution the temperature is not allowed to rise 
above 35° C. The tanning solution is cooled rapidly and hides are 
treated at once. Dehmed hide may be treated first with faintly 
alkaline salts, or with basic alum or chrome solutions,/."nd then 
is fanned in the iron solution, the process being quite rapid. By 
this means the bad effect of ferrous iron on the leather is avoided, 
also the subsequent appearance of such iron in the leather, and 
further, the hydrolysis of ferric salts is prevented. Modifications 
described in additional patents are claim^ to give a better leather 
in I8me respects, e.g., give a smoother grain. It is unfortunate 
that accoimts of processes for iron tannage, whether patent speoifi-’ 
cations o- not, rarely say anything about the^-'-eping qualities 

=« D.S.P. 1,323,956; J., 1620, !24a. 

*« G.P. 320,613 ; J., 1920, 66eA ; 319,713; J., 1920, .553a ; 315,871,; J., 
1920, 378a. E.P. 138,796; J., 1920, 308a. U.S.P. 1,344,950, 1,344,961, 
r,.344,952 ; J., 1920, 80&a. 

‘ =’ G.p. 305,516 r J., 1920, 274a. 

p, =* G.P. 314,487 ; J., 1920, 124a ; 314,885; J., 1920, 199a. Also M. E.- 
tad B. Steeher, G.P. 319,705 a^d 319,859; J., 1920, S63a. 
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of the leather produced. It is here that the greatest difficulty lies. 
Chromium foimiate liquors ,of German manufacture were on the 
market before the war and were reputed to bo of great service. 
W. Clark®*® describes an interesting tanning process using an iron 
formate liquor: 6 kg. of sodium formate dissolved in 20 litres of 
water is added to 5 kg. of ferric chloride in the same amount of 
water ; after standing for some time, the liquor is diluted for use. 
Similar liquors are prepared by slightly modified methods. The 
tanning of skins,is carried qut in solutions of sp. gr. 1-02, and is 
quickly accomplished {4r-8 hrs.). The leather, after •draining, is 
cleaned in 1% borax solution, retanned with sulphite-cellulose 
liquor, and dressed as bark-tanned leather. With regard to chrome 
tanning it may be mentioned that J. Morel®” has patented the prepar¬ 
ation of a basic chrome liquor of the composition Cr( 0 H)S 04 by 
passing sulphur dioxide into bichromate solutions without any 
addition of acid. This process was referred to in a previous Report 
as already well known, and sulphur dioxide was included in last 
year’s Report ”” in a list of substances capable of reducing bichro¬ 
mates to give a tanning liquor. It is difficult to see how such a 
patent as the above can be valid. Papers by E. Griliches and D. 
Buiion, which bear rather on the theory of chrome tanning, will 
be dealt with later in this Repor^. 

Finishing, Waterproofing, etc. 

A lew processes for waterproofing leather, etc. have been 
described buf none present any features of special interest. 
J. J. Byerk*” impregnates dry leather with a cement of soluble 
nitroccUuloses and non-drying oils.H. Hoffmeister and J. Paessler”* 
steep dried lining leathers (from which excess tannin has been 
washed out) in a solution of wood-tar in bv-nzene or methyl 
alcohol,**Li the presence of organic acids. Tawed leather should 
have a preliminary vegetable tannage before impregnation. This 
treatment is claimed to increase the wearing properties of the 
leather. W. Rechberg ”” treats vegetable-tanned leather with 
solutions of pyridine bases and impregnating materials insoluble in 
water, e.g., resin, asphalt, rubber in benzene, etc. 

A number of mixtures have, as usual, been patented as leather 
substitutes. Many of these are of the common type, i.e., consist 
of leather po'^’.ir, rubber, oils, glue, sulphur, etc., heated together 

“ E.P. 136,193 i J., 1920, 165a. 

”“,E.P. 148,616 ! J., 1920, 626a. 

•' Ann. Repts., 1918, 3, 329. 

An7i. Repts., 1919, 4, 3.53. 

U.S.P. 1,327,197 ; J., 1920, 242a. 

G.P. 324,495 !-X, 1920, 793a. 

G.P. 317,148 ) J., 1920, 419a. 
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and pressed or shaped.** One patent ” describes the treatment of 
mill-board with 30% solutions of hygrpscopic salts (e.g., zinc chlor¬ 
ide) ; the material is then dried and treated with warm fatty oils 
and rosin oil. A more interesting process “* yields a leather substi¬ 
tute of fibrous structure. The bast bark of birch is saturated with 
waterproofing solutions, e.g., viscose, chromed glue, etc. It is 
claimed that the original flexibility of the bark is retained. 

In concluding this sectico of the Report it may be said 
that nothing amongst actual tanning processes so,interesting as the 
use of colloidal taimin carriers, described in tWe last Report, has 
emerged during 1920. In leather finishing the chief feature is, 
perhaps, the increasing use of pigment finishes, i.e., mineral pigments 
suspended in a suitable mcdhim which is capable of drying to a 
hard, bright, resistant film. Such finishes are useful in covering up 
surface defects in leather, but as chemical principles are not involved 
in their use they cannot appropriately be discussed here. 

Analysis. 

Tannin Analysis .—^Few analytical papers dealing with tannins 
have excited so much interest and discussion as that by J. A. 
Wilson and E. J.Kem** on the “ true tanning value ” of vegetable 
tanning materials. The authors adopt a new definition of tannin, 
which is described as that portion of the water-soluble oonts.nt of a 
tanning material which will combine with hide fibre and resist 
washing out with cold water. Their procedure is'In accordance 
with this definition. 12 g. of hide powder of known nitrogen 
content is shaken for 6 hours with 200 c.c. of tannin solution. If 
the solution still contains tannin (as shown by the gelatin-salt 
reaction) the detannisation must be repeated, using less tannin 
solution. The tanned hide-powder is repeatedly warhrd with 
water and squeezed until all non-tannins have been removed as 
indicated by a negative iron test. Each washing lasts 30 mins., 
and about 12 wauihings are necessary. The washed powder is dried 
for 24 hours at room temperature and then analysed for moisture, 
fat, and hide-substance (by nitrogen); the amount of combined 
taniflh is the difference between the sum of these three and the 
weight of tanned powder. Compared with the official methods in 
use in Europe and America, the new procedure--^ves very low 
results, particularly so in the case of non-astringent materials of 

»“ W. Dniry, E.P. 13.5,921 ; J., 1920, IOOa. G. Christenson, UA.P. 
1,332,320; J., 1920, 343a. H. Bliieher and E. Krause, G.P. 314,728: J., 
Ifl2(*, 242a. ‘ 

>’ D. Waller, G.P. 315,434 ; A, 1920, 343a. 

«• V. Heynitz, G.P. 320,629 ; J., 1920, 033a. 

^ J. Iruh Eng. Chew., 1920, 12, 465 ; J., 1920, 522a. 
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high non-tannin content, such as gatnbier. The divergence is far 
less, though considerable, with an astringent material containing 
little non-tannin, such as queWacho. 


Material 

1 % tannin 

by American 
ollicial method. 

% tannin 
by Wilson’s 
method. 

• 

QueVjracho, .. . 

680 

47-4 

Hemlock beHik 

101 

. 6-2 

Chestnut wood 

25-8 

11-9 

Sumach 


9-6 

Cainbier .. 

250 

7-8 


The method is obviously long and troublesome, but the authors 
claim that the results it gives are true and that excellent duplicates 
can be obtained. These advantages, it is claimed, should outweigh 
other considerations. Naturally, this method has been subjected* 
to much criticism. It is urged that the ageing of tannins on the 
fibre is ignored, and that much of what is washed out is capable of 
tanning. The most serious criticism yet brought forward is that of 
G. W. Schultz and T. Blackadder,** and to their paper readers 
interested must be referred. All ihat can be said here is (1) that 
the finer particles of powder are more heavily tanned than the 
bulk, a*d are partly lost in the washing; (2) that by concentrating 
the washings a tanning solution can be obtained; (3) that on account 
of the way in \fhich tannin is determined there is always a probable 
error cf eiglft times the error in nitrogen estimation; (4) that there 
is always a discrepancy between the total solids of the original 
tannin solution and the tannin found, plus the total solids of the 
washings. Wilson considers with regard to objection (2) that 
non-tamsins in part are converted into tannins by boihng with 
water, and supports this very reasonable view by experiments. 
Wilson’s statement that the present official methods cannot account 
for the tannin used in a yard was contested in a discussion by several 
chemists, who claimed that 92-94% could be accounted for. This, 
for fermentable materials used in so long a process, must be 
regarded as sufficiently close control. 

The modified method of tannin analysis proposed by G. Baldracco 
was referred to.ii the last Report.** Baldracco has relied** to 
J. G. -Parker’s criticisms,*® and claims that whereas non-tannin 
filtrates obtained by the official method often contain tannin, the 
filtrates obtained by his modified method are always free frojn 

*“ J. Amcr, Leather Chem. Assoc., 1920, 15, 654. 

*' Ann. Bepts., 1919, 4, 355 ; J., 1920, 1234. 

** J. Soc. Leather Trades Chem., 1920, 4, 110; J., 1920, 523a. 

•> md., 1919, 3, 199; J., 1920, 123a ; Ani^ Bepts., 1919, 4, 356. 
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tannin as tested by h'is gelatin-acetic aci^ reagent which he 
claims to be more delicate than the ordinary gelatin-salt reagent. 
E. Schell,however, criticises the modified method on the 
grounds that too much hide powder is used and that there is 
greater absorption of non-tannins than by the official method. 

Several useful papers on qualitative tannin analysis have appeared 
recently. E. Schell*® reviews the tests for mangrove in mixed 
extracts and points out tha;^ none of them, including his own test, 
is absolutely reliable under any cirpumstances ^that may obtain. 
E. Lauifmann** describes a simplified method for determining the 
molybdenum figure for tannins : 10 c.c. of clear tannin solution of 
four times analytical strength is mixed with 10 c.c. of the special 
reagent and filtered. The total solids in the filtrate are determined 
by evaporation and subtracted from the solids similarly determined 
of an equivalent amount of tannin solution jplus reagent. The 
percentage precipitated by the molybdenum reagent is thus readily 
found. This figure may vary from 2, sometimes, with quebracho 
extract, to 194 with chestnut wood extract. Lauffmaim" has a 
further paper on the detection of artificial tannins and gives an 
improved form of the indophenol test of Seel and Sander.** A. 
Harvey*® has investigated the sugar content of Natal mimosa 
barks and pure extracts. In the latter 2'2-4'4% of monosacchar¬ 
ides and 3'2-7'2% of disaccharides were found, a somewhat sur¬ 
prising amount. The Customs authorities levied duty when extracts 
contained over 4% of disaccharides. " 

W. R. Atkin and F. C. Thompson *“ describe a yapid indicator 
method of determining the true acidity or hydrion epneentration 
of tan liquors. Use is made of the well-known comparator of 
Walpole, in which the colours given with indicators in unknown 
solutions are matched with those obtained with standard buffer 
solutions of definite acidities. Except with very dark liguors the 
matching is quickly accomplished. The acidity thus found is a 
dhect indication of swelling power, and is helpful in some cases 
when lime-water titration figures are useless. The method is, of 
course, not so acciuate as the electrometric determination of 
hydrogen ions, but requires only ordinary apparatus and can be 
eas^y, understood. 

Leather Analysis. 

The sub-committee appointed by the BritisJ^ Section of the 
Society of Leather Trades’ Chemists has invhstigete^ very 
•* J. Soc. Leather Trades' Chem., 1920, 4, 220 ; J., 1920, 66Ga. 

** Ibid., 1918, 2, 284 ; J, 1920, 496a. 

Ledertechn. Rundsch., 1919, 11, 93 ; J., 1920, 343a. 

' « Collegium, 1920, 16(9 s J., 1920, 729a. 

** J., 1916,1028. i. 

■ *• J. $oc. Leather Trades' Chem., 1920, 4, 11 ; J., 1920, 242a. 
ibid., 1920, 4, 143 ; J., 1^0, 606a. 
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^thoroughly the extraction of grease from dressing leathers by various 
solvents.” T^e conclusion arrived at is that benzene and ehloro- 
form give the most complete extraction, and that the latter should 
be adopted since it is already prescribed for use by the members of 
the American Associatiop. 'Hie only disadvantages are coat and 
the fact that a rather dark extract (probably containing a little 
tfinnin) is obtained. Petroleum ether can no longer be used as it 
invariably gives low results. , 

Another sub-copimittee has worked on chrome leather analysis." 
The results are laf^ely numerical and caimot bo summarised here, 
but attention may be drawn to two interesting points: (1) the 
basicity (Cr : 804=62 ; x) of the chrome compound on the leather 
fibre is about 70-80 in the case of two-bath leathers, but only about 
40 in the case of one-bath leathers, and (2) soap used in fat-liquoring 
reacts to form an acid chrome soap insoluble in water, but soluble 
in petroleum ether. These are important results of considerable 
theoretical importance. The determination of the basicity men-, 
tioned above was made by estimating chromium and sulphuric adid 
in the fat-free, water-extracted leather. 

One or two papers deal with the determination of nitrogen in 
leather by Kjeldahl’s method. J. Kahn" and P. Chambard“ 
agree that one of the great difliculties lies in obtaining a fair sample 
of the leather. The latter not only recommends that the sample 
should J>e very finely ground, but that the large amount of 2'8 g. 
should be weighed out for digestion. This is about four times the 
usual quantity used. In the opinion of the present writer the only 
difficulty peculiar to leather analysis in Kjeldahl determinations 
is in the sampling. Questions of oxidising agents etc. matter 
very much less. P. Enna “ recommends mercury as a catalyst to 
hasten the digestion. In the Avriter’s experience the process is 
quite re^spnably rapid if the sulphuric acid is kept briskly boiling. 
Loss of acid is only small if a funnel is inserted in the neck of the 
flask. 

An interesting method, due to A. W. Thomas, for the deter¬ 
mination of free sulphuric acid in leather, depends on the power of 
ions of higher valency to displace those of lower valency fr om th eir 
adsorption compounds. Leather containing sulphuric ffBW is 
heated with a solution of acid potassium phosphate, and sulphates 
are then determiAied in the extract. Correction is made fcr neutral 
sulphaW pl'fe^nt in the original leather. 

“,i6id., 1920, 4, 7, .700. 

“ Ibid., 1920, 4. 294. 

“ Collegium, 1920, 367 ; J., 1920, 7.31a. 

** J. Soc. Leather Trades' Chem., 1920, 4, li»9 ; J., 1920*, 605a. 

“ Collegium, 1920, 207 ; J., 1920, 730a. 

““ J. Amer. Leather Chem. Assoc., 1920,16^004. 
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Miscellanemia Analysis. 

A sub-committee has been appointed to deal with limeyard 
control. So far the work <has been largely of am investigational 
character, and no attempt has yet been made to fix standard 
methods. F. C. Thompson and W. B. Atkin** found that the 
precipitates obtained (1) when a used lime liquor was neutralised 
with hydrochloric acid, and /2) when a liquor was neutralised with 
acetic acid and half-saturated with cqmmon salt,| were both due to 
hydrolysed* keratinous matter and did not arfee from true hide 
substance. This was shown by control experiments with gelatin, 
hide-powder, and hair. In the case of pure keratin, roughly one- 
haU was precipitable. D. Burton*’ contributed a comprehensive 
review of previous work on the subjec>t of limeyard control, with a 
full list of references. Depilation, swelling, solvent action on the 
epidermis and interfibrillary substance, and removal of fat are the 
_ general objects of liming. Solution of true hide substance is rarely 
desired. Burton points out that depilatory power can only be 
estimated by determining sulphides present and considering the 
bacterial condition of the liquor. Swelling power depends on true 
caustic alkalinity, and not on total alkalinity involving bases 
combined with weak acids. Solvent action on hide substance 
depends on the gelatin-liquefying bacteria present. W. R. Atkin 
and W. B. Palmer** corrected Bennett’s formaldehyde method for 
the important determination of caustic alkalinity. The amended 
method is in outline as follows : (1) Neutral formaldehyde is added 
to clear lime liquor, and the mixture then titrated witji acid ; the 
acid neutralises calcium and sodium hydroxides, and sodium 
hydroxide produced by interaction of formaldehyde and sodium 
hydrosulphide ; ammonia gives a neutral compound with formalde¬ 
hyde, and amino-acids produce strong acids which partly^ neutralise 
the lime liquor before titration commences. The titration measures, 
therefore, original caustic alkalinity, plus hydrosulphides, less amino- 
acids. (2) Filtered lime liquor \is neutralised to phenolphthalein, 
sulphides are removed by iodine^ Formaldehyde is again added 
and the solution is titrated with alkali. This time the formaldehyde 
reaate. with ammonium chloride to give hydrochloric acid, and the 
amino-acids again yield strong acitls. This titration thus gives 
ammonia plus amino-acids. If the two titrations s^added together 
we have a measure of caustic alkalinity, 8 ulphides^iid--^ 4 gmonia, 
since the amino-acids cancel. Ammonia and sulphides can be 
separately determined and thus the caustic alkalinity is fojmd. 
This is an interesting raample of the difficulties met with in analysing 

*• J. Soc. Lealh^ Trades' Cham., 1920, 4, 15 ; J., 1920, 242a. 

« Ibid., 1920, 4, 32 ; J., 1920, 307a. 

»» Ibid., 1920, A 111 ; J., 1J20, I45t. 
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partially hydrolyse(j[ protein solutions. W. R. ajid J. Atkin” have 
described another method for the determination of caustic alkalinity. 
A solution of sodium hydrosulphide about iV/20 in strength hydrolyses 
to such an extent that the alkalinity- corresponds to pn = 10 0. 
This corresponds to A^/10,000 in strong alkali, and ammonia is 
(roughly irrespective of dilution) neutralised to the extent of 24% 
at this point. The hme-liquor is therefore titrated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid until the alkalinity /)„=lo reached. Thymolphthalein 
is used as indicatf)r, and the, colour matched in the comparator 
with that given b 3 /i»a standard solution of the desired reaction. A 
suitable solution is a mixture of 76%iV/10 ammonia end 24% NflO 
ammonium chloride. In titrating, all of the caustic alkali is 
neutralised, except sufficient to make the solution iV/10,000 in 
strength (OT c.c. NjlO NaOH per 100 c.c.), the hydrosulphide is 
unaffected, and 24% of the free ammonia is neutralised. As stated 
above, the free ammonia can be independenijly determined, so that 
a new method is provided for caustic alkalinity. The two methods , 
agree excellently :— • 

Lime liquor 12 3 5 

Metliod T. .. 101 .. 13-2 •.. 15-7 .. 15-.55 

Method II. .. 10-2 .. 13-5 .. 16-7 .. 1.5-35 

Results are expressed in c.c. of A’^/IO acid required for 25 c.c. of lime 
liquor. As part of the work of the*same committee, J. B. Pickles *“ 
has introduced another method for determining sulphides in lime 
liquors.* The liquor Is decomposed with acid, and the hydrogen 
sulphide thus liberated is distilled into cadmium acetate solution. 
The precipitate of cadmium sulphide is filtered off and decomposed 
with standaM iodine solution, the excess of which is easily deter¬ 
mined. The method is rapid, gives excellent duplicates, and does 
not include sulphur dioxide from thiosulphates in the sulphide 
dctciTnination as do some other processes, e.g., Mohr’.--, 

The CflWrmination of the basicity of chrome liquor (t.e., SO, 
combined with chromium and therefore hydrolysable) has been 
discussed by B. B. Dhavale and S. R. Dae and by D. Burton and 
A. M. Hey. The former authors find that the titration figure with 
alkali, and consequently the amount of SO„ is increased if sodium 
chloride is added to the liquor until 300 parts of salt are prese nt to 
one part of chromium. Further addition of salt has no enect. 
This is a result difficult to imderstand. It is now well known that 
sodium chlp^f , gives a marked increase in hydrogen ion Obneentra- 
tion of' a chrome liquor, but this does not explain an increase in 
titratable acid. The increase obtained, however, was quite consider¬ 
able‘and amply confirmed. Burton and Hey suggest that the 
” Ibid., 1920, 4, 236 ; J., 1920, 758a. 

Ibid., 1920, 4, 231 ; J., 1920, 758a. 

« Ibid., 1920, 4, 225 ; J., 1920, 758a. 

“ Ibid., 1920, 4, 272. 
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titration with alkali be commenced in the cold and only finished at 
boiling temperatures in order to include volatile, acids such as 
carbonic and sulphurous acids, which certainly function in tanning 
with a liquor containing them. The modified method gives the 
same results as the old one when no volatile acids are present. 

G. Grasser ** determines lime in pelt by dissolving the material 
in hot dilute nitrie acid and estimating calcium as oxalate. 

Thboey of Tanning, Etc. 

, ^ 

Chemietry of Tannins. —^K. Preudenberg is continuing the work 

begun with Emil Fischer on the chemistry of tannins, and has 
published several papers, each marking a distinct advance. Chloro- 
genic acid, the tannin-like constituent of coffee, is shown'* to be a 
simple depside of caffeic and quinic acids, the carboxyl group of 
the former being united to one of the hydroxyl groups of the lat^; 

CeH,(OH)ji.CH : CH.CO.O. CeHjfOH), COOH. 

This comparatively simple structure partly explains how “ coffee-' 
tannin ” resembles the tannins. It gives many of the reactions 
but does not tan pelt. Chlorogenio acid is resolved by tannase and 
by some moulds into its constituent acids. Hamameli tannin" is 
proved to be an ester-like compound of two molecules of gallic acid 
and one of an aJdo-hexose so far not identified. This conclusion 
was arrived at previously," but is now confirmed. Gambier 
catechin" is shown to have an oxydiphenylpropane skeleton and 
not to be a derivative of ethyldiphenylmethane as Kostanecki 
supposed. This brings catechin into line with the nearly related 
flavone dyes and anthocyanidins. Chebuhnio acid" from myro- 
balans gives a crystalline substance by the action of hot water, which 
is definitely proved to be a digalloylglucose. The amorphous acid 
produced simultaneously appears to have the formula CnHnOn, 
and gives pyrogallol when heated under reduced pressuB?. 

.G. Grasser " has carried out a long series of experiments on the 
electrical nature of tannins in solution. All tannins, with the excep¬ 
tion of quebracho, migrate to the anodeinacid solution, and are there¬ 
fore negatively charged. In many cases the migration was sluggish 
or indefinite in the simple tannin solution, and acetic acid was re- 
quSea'to bring about normal cataphoresis. Grasser obtained many 
other interesting results, e.g., he found that mangrove and catechu were 
sodium salts, and that in some cases a separation of'fev.'igualitatively 

« Collegium, 1920, 80; J., 1920, 730a. 

** Ber., 1920, B3, 232 j J., 1920, 274a. 

Ibid., 1920, 63, 953 ; J., 1920, 523a. 

«« .4»n. Repte., 1919,*A 360; Ber., 1919, 62. 177 ; ,7., 1919, 296a. 

« Ber., 1920, 63, 1416 ; ^.,^920, 729a. 

" Ber., 1920, 63, 1728; J., 1920, 792a. 

Collegium, 1920, 17, 49, 1^7, 200, 277, 332 ; J., 1920, 729a. 
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different tannins cbiild be effected by eleotro-OBmosis. The subjeot 
is rendered very difficult by decompositions and secondary changes, 
and also, of course, by the complexity of the original substances. 
Tannins have only been adequately purified in two or three instances, 
and more work on these lipes seems to be necessary before electrical 
properties can be very profitably studied. Grasscr concludes from 
his experiments that the passage of an electric current through tan 
liquors should facilitate tannage. ^ 

Crasser has ato written a paper on synthetic tannins’® in which 
he points out what»is often overlooked, namely that the power of 
precipitating gelatin is not always accompanied by tanning proper¬ 
ties. An example k hydroxynaphthylmethancsulphonic acid. 
This substance precipitates gelatin but does not tan pelt. Sodium 
dicresylmethanedisulphonate will neither precipitate gelatin nor 
tan pelt, but is readily absorbed by hide powder. Again, o-nitro- 
phenol tans pelt and is absorbed by hide powder, but will not 
precipitate gelatin. It is indeed very difficult, if not impossible, 
to fix a rigid and yet adequate definition for tannins. It is scarcely ‘ 
reasonable to expect investigators in chemistry etc. to carry out 
pelt tests, but it is obviously unwise to infer too much from the 
behaviour with gelatin solutions. The main part of Grasser’s paper 
consists of descriptive matter given more fully in his book on the 
same subject. 

Chemistry of Hide and Qdaiin '. —Moelier” takes the view that the 
action ^ acids on hide powder is first one of hydrolysis, which is 
much more marked and rapid with inorganic than with organic 
acids. This,view appears to the writer to be totally unjustifiable. 
The whole trend of work done in recent years on the physical 
chemistry of proteins has been to show that proveins, like amino- 
acids, are amphoteric compounds capable of combining with either 
acids or alkalis according to circumstances. Gelatin for instance has 
its iso-o?^ctric point at Ph= 4-6. In solutions more acid than this 
the gelatin combines with acids to form salts such as the hydro¬ 
chloride ; in more alkaline solutions it combines with bases to form 
gelatinates. Loeb’s work alone amply proves this. Hydrolysis 
only begins with raised temperatures or stronger solutions of acids 
and alkalis, but of course every protein differs in 8uaoeptihilit y.fro m 
the rest. There can be very little if any hydrolysis in the case of 
hide powder and iV/10 acids at ordinary temperatures. In any case, 
hydrol^ij|,,i»>v the first action, as Moeller claims. Mobller goes 
op to say that the presence of neutral salts at first checks this hydro¬ 
lysis, and then suddenly facilitates it. Considerations of this kind 
axe used to contest the chemical theory of tanning. Moeller is, iJo 
Joubt, on right lines when he emphasises the* differences between 

’« Ibid., 1920, 234; J., 1920, 729a. 

Ibid., 1920, 109, 152, 209, 267, 319, 382 ; ^., 1920, 730a. 
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gelatin and hide-powder. Both are certainly proteins and have the 
general characters of their class, but it has been too readily assumed 
in the past that the difference between the two was only a water 
molecule. . 

Important work on the swelling of gelatin has been done by 
Miss 1). J. Lloyd,” whose paper is of considerable length and brings 
out several interesting points. Miss Lloyd concurs in the view 
above stated that at gelatin acts as a base to form soluble, 

ionisable salts, e.g., hydrochlorides,, and at jp^>4’6 as an acid 
giving gelatinates with soda etc. An important point is that Miss 
Lloyd finds sodium gelatinatc to bo irreversible, i.e., gelatin in its 
original form cannot be recovered from it, although careful experi¬ 
ment failed to show any signs of hydrolysis. This may prove to 
have bearing on the liming of hides and skins. The explanation 
suggested in harmony with H. D. Dakin’s view of protein racc- 
misation is that there is an internal structural change of the keto- 
cnol type at the peptide linkages : -CO’NH—>■ -C(OH): N-. 

Under the action of acids gelatin goes to the keto form; alkalis 
favour the enol form. With regard to the structure of gelatin 
jellies, Miss Lloyd speaks of a solid framework of neutral gelatin 
with interstices filled with a solution of gelatin in the salt form. This 
is the two-phase theory which H. B. Procter opposes,’'* holding that 
an open network of microscopic dimensions would allow perfectly 
free diffusion without any development of osmotic pressure or cause 
• for swelling. Procter's own view is that jellies have a solid, possibly 
crystalline, framework of molecular dimensions, from which ions 
cannot diffuse since they are always within the range, of electro¬ 
chemical attractions. F. G. Dorman’s membrane-potential theory 
also requires such a structure. Miss Lloyd has examined the 
sv/elling of gelatin in solutions varying from pa = 1 to p„ = 13 
and finds (1) a maximum at pa = about 2-4 in acid solutions, (2) a 
minimum at pa = 4-6, the isoelectric point, (3) a rcgioii of slow 
increase of swelling from pa = 4'6 to pa = 10, which includes the 
point of absolute neutrality, p« = 7, and (4) a maximum in alkaline 
solutions at p® = about IPS. This last point corresponds to strong 
alkali at something less than NjlOO concentration. There was 
diffic’i'^y in determining the curve for stronger solutions of alkali 
sinoe hydrolysis intervenes much more than with corresponding 
solutions of acids. 

W. B. Atkin’* has recalculated the results of sev^Mlssi^ukers on 
gelatin swelling, and finds that gelatin swelling in acid solu'tions is 
always at a maximum at pn = 2-4. This has been shown to be, the 
caSe even when hydrion concentrations were not determined by the 

^ Blmhem. J., 1#20,14, 147 ,, J., 1820, 419a. 

J. Soc. Leather Trades^ Okem., 1920, 4, 187, 

■ 1920, 4, 248 ; J., 1920, 792a. 
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worker himeelf, but could be calculated from his experimental data. 

A maximum 8w,elling cannot always be reached with organic acids, 
e.g., acetic acid. This is because such concentrated solutions are 
necessary to give the requisite ps that the gelatin is hydrolysed and 
dissolved. Procter and Wilson’s quantity e, which is proportional 
to the swelling power, is also a maximum at the same hydrion 
concentration. 

Chrome. Liqmra, Chrome Tanning, etc. —D. Burton’® shows that 
violet tanning liquors tan myre rapidQy than green solutions of 
the same empirical* composition, and the explanation is thought 
to lie in the more acid character of the green liquors due to 
greater hydrolysis. Violet solutions have often been hold to be 
useless for tanning, though the question has always been somewhat 
doubtful. Burton also points out a most important fact, namely 
that the boiling test may be satisfied by chrome leather after 
neutralisation which would shrink badly if tested before neutralis¬ 
ation. It is, therefore, unnecessary to prolong tannage until the ^ 
leather taken straight from the liquor will satisfy the boiling test. 
Indeed, Burton regards this test as too exacting even forneutralised 
leather. If there is no hominess or curling at the edges of the 
test piece a small amount of shrinkage may be ignored. Burton 
finally argues that the tanning'properties of a liquor are determined 
by chromium concentration and acidity, [H‘], and not by basicity. 
E. Griliches’* has also investigated single-bath chrome tanning. 
During the first 24 hrs. of tannage the more basic component is 
absorbed from ^concentrated violet solutions, and the more acidic 
component ^m more dilute solutions. From green as compared 
with violet solutions the absorbed portion is more acidic. Other 
results are described, including the finding that violet solutions tan 
as effectively as green ones. 

J. A. Y^^ilson and E. A. Gallun” find that many neutral salts, 
including sodium chloride and sulphate, magnesium chloride and 
sulphate, and ammonium chloride, all retard chrome 'tanning in 
concentrations up to three times molar. Beyond this point the 
investigation was not carried. In all oases the retardation was 
considerable; for instance, one pound of common salt added to a 
gallon of chrome liquor reduced the chromium fixed by 10fi^« of 
hide substance in 3 days from 10' 1 to 3-2 g. Here the concentration 
of chromium and the; basicity were unaltered. This diminution in 
the amqije+ ,ji chromium fixed is attributed to the increase in 
hydrion concentration caused by the common salt (c/. Burton 
aboyp). This, however, does not account for the action of sulphates 
which depress the hydrion concentration. The action of magnesiuAi 

’• im., 1920, 4, 205 ; J., 1920, 666a. , 

’• Z. Elektrochem., 1920, 26, 342 ; J., 1920, 633a. 

” J. Amer. Leather Chem. Aeeoc,, 1920,15, ^3. 
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chloride is greatest at molar concentration, tte retardation being 
much less at three times molar strength. This suggests that some 
such change might take place with other salts. 

Reference should be made to two papers by A. W. Thomas and 
M. E. Baldwin’* on the time factor in the absorption of chromic 
sulphate by hide. Their results are largely numerical and cannot 
be given here. They find, however, that the absorption does not 
correspond with the formplse for mono-, di-, or tri-molecular 
reactions. 

Aldehyda Tannage and Chamoising. —0. Gerngross’* confirms 
Stiasny’s statement *“ that hide powder has less power of combining 
with acid after treatment with formaldehyde than before. The 
loss in acid absorption shows no regularity with different acids. In 
the presence of considerable amounts of acid, the reaction between 
hide and formaldehyde is suppressed. This might, in the writer’s 
opinion, be expected from the behaviour of amino-acids with formal¬ 
dehyde. The formation of methylene amino-acids is only com¬ 
plete imder conditions of considerable alkalinity. The reaction 
is, in fact, reversible. The experiments of Gemgross show, if not the 
presence of free amino groups, at least the presence of some groups 
capable of chemical reaction with formaldehyde. Moeller** affirms 
in reply that formaldehyde combines not with hide but with deoom* 
position products. The tanning agent in formaldehyde consists 
of insoluble polymers formed on the fibre. Moeller ** claims from 
experiments that oil tanning is effected by ozonides. 

Olue. 

A very important paper on glues and gelatins is due to R. R. 
Bogue.** Much well-known ground is re-traversed and a very full 
bibliography is given. With regard to the effects of salts etc. on 
viscosity of solutions, setting points, etc., the author is in"Efgreement 
with other workers, but cites experiments of his own. He finds that 
if get strengths are constant, then viscosity varies as the melting 
point, and if the normal viscosity remains constant, then the gel 
stren^h varies as the melting point. There appears to be no 
relation between the proximate constitution (peptone content etc.) 
ancf'the gel strength of glues, except in the case of water content. 
The various grades etc. of glue ^ffer in composition, impurities 
from keratin, mucin, chondrin, etc. enter the solutiofcl^^^drolysis 
' during the boiling. Hide and bone glues differ in exposition, 

J, Amer. Leather Chem. Abboc., 1920,15, 147, 287. 

Collegium, 1»20, 2 J., 1920. 730a. 

<" J., 1908, 413, 580. 

M Collegium, 1920, 185; J*..a920, 730 a. 

“ Ibid., 1920, 89; J., 1920, 652a. 

** Chem, and Met, Eng., 192p, 28, 6, 61,106,164, 197 ; J., 1920, 605a. 
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Even gelatin is not pure protein, but opntains considerable amounts 
of proteoses, ppptones, etc., a fact not often recognised by workers 
using gelatin. The usual method of purification by soaking in 
acid and dialysing will, no doubt, efectively remove inorganic 
bases and salts, but not proteoses, or proteins present as impurity. 
Gelatins are prepared by boiling with water, the action of which 
may last for days. Obviously, hydrolysis takes place continuously, 
and the resulting product, even if deri^jpd from a pure protein, must 
contain proteins in various stages of hydrolysis. Bogue recom¬ 
mends the melting point method for the evaluation <Jf glues as 
yielding true evidence of strength in use. 

Several forms of apparatus for measuring the strength of glue 
jellies have been described. In one case a torsion dynamometer 
is used** for measuring the strength of cylindrical test pieces. No 
relation could be established between gelatin content and strength, 
as thus determined. G. Hopp** determines the tensile strength of 
strips 7 in. by O'l in. by 0'33 in. in dimensions prepared by drying a . 
jelly in air under pressure. W. H. Low** describes a modificatioh 
of the Smith glue tester. 

F. L. Browne*’ describes the analysis of casein intended for making 
waterproof glues. The determinations suggested are those of 
fineness, ash, moisture, fat, nitrogen, and acidity. Moisture is 
found by drying in vacuo at 70°-80° C. For acidity, the casein 
is dissolved in standard alkali and titrated with acid, using phenol- 
phthalein as indicator. The other determinations are made in the 
usual way. Tjje requirements of U. S. specifications are given. 
S. Buttermap** found the ash content to be the chief variant in 
samples of casein, and that this necessitated a corresponding 
variation in the amount of water required to give glues of similar 
consistency, according to the formula y = mx -\- c, where m and c 
are constants determinable from a graph. 

An ing&ious process is patented by H. Grunewald** for a water- 
resistant glue. Animal glue is mixed with the products of inter¬ 
action of albumin and formaldehyde. Heat and pressure cause the 
liberation of formaldehyde from part of the mixture and the glue is 
acted upon and rendered insoluble. A glue substitute** is described, 
prepared by the action of acids on starch and subsequent tresftlSBnt 
with formaldehyde. The product is claimed to be as effective as 
animal glue. , 

*• S. E-«5i3ppiird, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 1007 ; J., 1920, 758a. 
im., 1920, 12, 356; J., 1920, 378a, 

•* Ipid., 1920, 12, 366 ; J., 1920, 378a. 

” IbU., 1919,11, 1019 ; J., 1920, 124a. 

*» IbU., 1920, 12, 141 : J., 1920, 274a. 

” G.P. 317,983 J J., 1920, 497a. 

’* Parbenfabr. vorm. F. Bayer u. Co., G.P. 318,967 j J., 1920, 678a. 
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AGEICULTURAL CHEMISTJiY. 

By E. J. Russell, F.R.S.-t 

Director of the Rothamsted Experiment Station. 

During the year 1920 there has been a continuation of the process 
which for some time past has been at work in this country—^the 
concentration of agricultural research work at a few institutes, 
with consequent cessation or suspension of the activities of other 
places. Widespread regret is felt at the closing of the Woburn 
Emit Farm which, since 1893, has been the centre of much important 
work on frait trees: this step was taken in consequence of the 
death of Mr. S. IT. Pickering after a long and painful illness. At 
the moment of writing it appears, also, that the Wobum Experi¬ 
mental Farm of the ^ Royal Agricultural Society may be closed. 
If this were done it would indeed be most regrettable, but vigorous 
efforts are likely to be made to keep it open. On the other hand, 
the expansion of Rothamsted and Cambridge still continues, and 
further progress has been made with the investigations of soils, 
plant nutrition, plant pathology, and animal nutrition. 

In the present report it is proposed, as before, to confine attention 
to the technical aspects of the subject, the more scientific aspects 
being dealt with in the Report of the Chemical Society. 

Fertilisers. 

Probably at the present time the most important fertiliser 
problems before the agricultural chemist are those associated with 
nitrogenous fertilisers and basic slag. 

Nitrogenous Fertilisers. 

One of the most striking developments of thg^ar was the 
enco'mous expansion of plant for the fixation of gaswJiSrnitrogen. 
It was widely supposed that the end of the war would have seen 
a gigantic output of nitrogenous manures which would require 
ipi their absorption considerable propaganda work among farmers. 
Up to the present nothipg of the sort has happened, and those 
ipterested in the old-established nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia still retain thgir equanimity. And yet it seems veiy 
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lifficult to suppose 6iat the war time efforts will have no oounter- 
)art in the peac? period. Before the war there was no great amount 
)f nitrogen fixation actually being carried on, but to-day all the 
arge civilised countries of Europe have extensive plant. An 
sxcellent summary of the. position is contained in the Report of ' 
;he Nitrogen Products Committee.* 

The total possible output of combined nitrogen from existing 
plants in Germany alone is put at .500,000 tons, of which 00% 
jould be produced by the JIaber-Bosch process, 20% by the 
jyanamide process, and 20% by the gas and coke indurtfies.* 

This total amount is equivalent to 2J million tons of sulphate of 
rmmonia, which is nearjy double the pre-war consumption of the 
ivhole world. The factories, however, are not working at their full 
japacity as yet, and nothing like this amount is being produced. 

The British plant is also extensive, so also is that of France, 
Norway, Sweden, and Italy : whatever ills may be in store for us, 
we appear to bo safe from the nitrogen starvation that frightened • 
mr fathers in the late ’nineties. There is, however, no occasiori 
bo fear a glut: the farmers are increasing their demands and using 
more nitrogen than ever, while experts consider that the limit is 
not yet nearly reached. 

The most important groups of firtifioial nitrogenous fertilisers 
are nitrates and ammonium compounds. They have been dis¬ 
cussed from the agricultural point of view by E. J. Russell.* Nitrate 
of lime hM on an average proved as effective a fertiliser as nitrate 
of soda, though jn special conditions the advantage lies sometimes 
with the one find sometimes with the other. Nitrate of ammonia 
is also highly effective, but it suffers from the disadvantage of being 
somewhat deliquescent: this is said, however, to be overcome by 
admixtiu’e with bone meal.* 

Ammonium salts will apparently be produced synthetically in 
larger quantities than any others. On theoretical grounds the 
best of these as fertiliser would be the carbonate, but it suffers 
from the drawback that it is volatile and easily decomposable. A 
stable and odourless form of the bicarbonate is said to be obtainable 
by treating the carefully dried salt with moist carbon dioxide 
under 2 or 3 atmospheres’ pressure.® 

From the financial point of view the cheapest ammonium salt 
to prepare would appar-ntly be the chloride, and field expejiments 
are to be im-^Hared to find out how it compares with other salts. 

The sulphate is, however, much the commonest ammonium 
Balt, and it is firmly established in farm practice. During the war, 

* Cmd. 482, 1920 ; see J., 1920, 26b. 

• Z. angew. Chem., Dec. 19, 1919 j J., 1920, 59b. 

• J. MinU. Agrio., 1919,88, 713; ej. J., 1920,*5e. 

■* J. B. Partin^on and L. H. Parker, E.P. 151,024; J., 1920, 759a. 

* GJ>. 313,827; J., 1920, 22a. 
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there was a tendency for gas or coke works to produce ammonia 
liquor instead of ammonium sulphate, but we loam.from the Alkali 
Inspector’s report * that the reversion to the manufacture of the 
sulphate is proceeding and that the satisfactory production was 
attained equivalent to 397,513 tons of sulphate (24-5% ammonia, 
the usual basis for computation). Before the war the production 
was rising; it reached 388,000 tons in 1912 and 432,600 in 1913. 
There is more tendency than before to produce a high-grade neutral 
sulphate. Objection has been taken on the score that iron com¬ 
pounds may become converted into oxide, bat there is not the 
slightest reason to suppose that the small amount of iron is of any 
value, and in field trials it has been sho>vn that the addition of 
iron oxide to fertUiseis failed to increase crops.’ 

In some ways the manufacture of calcium cyanamide, commonly 
called nitrolim in this country, is easier than other processes, and 
there has been great expansion of plant during the war. In 1913 
the total capacity of the world’s plant was 167,000 tons ; in 1916 
it was 981,000 tons, and to-day it is probably greater. The output 
capacity of German factories is estimated, as during the war, at 
about 600,000 metric tons per annum (about 100,000 tons of 
nitrogen): owing to lack of coal, etc., however, only half this 
production was expected duiiijg 1920.® 

In a summary of the field’ trials with these various nitrogenous 
fertilisers it is shown that their order 6f effectiveness is : Nitric 
nitrogen 100, ammoniacal nitrogen 97, cyanamide nitrogen 90 or 
less. These figures are averages and include special cases where 
the fertilisers have a specially high or a specially low lvalue, detailed 
knowledge of which would be necessary to the expert in advising 
in any particular instance.* 

The relative position of cyanamide arises from the fact that it 
has to undergo a preliminary decomposition in the soil into ammonia, 
the mechanism of the change not being quite clear. G. A. Cowie 
has shown’" that it is not brought about by micro-organisms, but 
by some chemical constituent of the soil, possibly a complex silicate. 
A full understanding of this change would probably improve the 
relative position of cyanamide by showing the types of soil to which 
iHs not appropriate and to which therefore it should not in fairness 
be applied. In practice the difficulty can be diminished, if not 
entirely obviated, by applying the nitrolim to the soil at or before 
the time of sowing, and not using it as a top dfgSwia", Experts 
have all along taken this view, though war time necessitated some 
f i&thAnn. Rept. on Alkali ice. Works, 1919 ; J., 1920, 276e. , 

’ O. Lemmermann and A. Einecke, MiU. dmts. landw. Qes., 1918, 38, 674 5 
1920, 76a. 

* Z.jwr Sauerstoff u. Stick. Ind., Aug., 1920; J., 1920, 382r. . 

> E. J. Bussell, J., 1920, 5b. 

1" J. Agrie. Set.. 1920, lOf 163 j J., 1920, 606a. 
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deviations in Continental practice.” In addition to this funda¬ 
mental difficulty there are two others which ought not to prove 
insuperable. 

As at present manufactured cyanamide sifEers from the drawback 
that it is both dusty and corrosive. The trouble is attributed to 
the presence of free lime and unchanged calcium carbide. Many 
efforts at improvement have been made, and recently the Prussian 
Ministry of Agriculture offered a priz^for the best suggestion, but 
none was considered wholly ^tisfactory. The most promising is 
considered to bo Uio addition of 3-4% of heavy tar "oil, which 
overcomes the dustiness but not the caustic action.’® 

The second disadvantage attending the use of cyanamide is 
that in presence of alk’ali, e.g. calcium hydroxide produced when, 
the fertiliser becomes moist, it gives rise, to a certain proportion 
of dicyanodiamide. Unfortunately this substance is toxic to 
plants and produces characteristic white tips in the loaves ; further 
it does not readily disappear from clay or sandy soils, although, 
in peaty soils it appears to be absorbed and apparently decom- 
po.sed.” It has been suggested that these difficulties might be 
obviated by converting the cyanamide into ammonium chloride 
and using this as fertiliser.’* 

I’hosjihates. 

Phosphates are of equal importance with nitrogen compounds 
as fertilisers, and problems associated with them are a constant 
preoccupation of agricultural chemists. The two great sources 
of supply are J)asic slag and mineral phosphates, formerly used 
entirely as sjiperphosphate but now attracting attention for direct 
application to the land. 

Agricultural chemists have made a close study of the old Bes¬ 
semer basic slag, and it came as a considerable shock to them to 
find that their experiments were rendered nugatory by the dis¬ 
appearance of the Bessemer slag and the substitution of open- 
hearth slags. Further difficulties have been introduced by the 
circumstances that the open-hearth slags fall into two classes 
which at^st were regarded as widely different, though fuller 
knowledge is rather reducing the apparent diversity. Slags made 
without the use of fluorspar are readily soluble in dilut^jitric 
acid solution, while those for which it is used are less soluble. 
It has sometimes been supposed on purely general grounds that 
a more spj”! lo' slag must necessarily be more effective as a fertiliser. 
Experiments in Essex by G. Scott Robertson show that there is a 

“ If. Kappen, Wien, hndwirta. Zeit., 1919, 69 , 666- ^ 

” N. Caro, Chem.-ZeU., 1920, 44, 53 ; 1920, 200^ ; Chem. Ind., May 26, 

1920; J.f 1920, 360r. For the physiological effects of dusty cyanamide on the 
workers see Siebner, Clwm.-ZeU., 1920, 44, 364 ; 1920, ’498a. 

”> E. Linter, Bkd. Zentr., 1919, 48, 414 ; J., 1920, 166a. 

“ J. Baumann, Chem.-ZeU., 1920, 44, 158 ; i., 1920, 275a. 
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difierence in favour of the more soluble slag, but it is much less 
than the analytical figures suggest. 

The problem is very important, and it was discussed in its 
various aspects at a''meeting of the Faraday Society held on 
March 23rd last, a report of which has. recently been published. 
A committee of slag makers and agriculturists has also been set 
up by the Ministry of Agriculture to go fully into the question. 

Meanwhile the farmers’ demand for slag has been so great that 
it could not be met, and men have.had to go short against their 
wish. In'consequence there has arisen an enquiry into the value 
of mineral phosphates as manure. As already stated, mineral 
phosphates have hitherto been regarded ^n this country as raw 
materials for making superphosphate ; but in France, the United 
States, and elsewhere they have been regarded as direct fertilisers 
and applied to the land without any preliminary treatment except 
grinding. In Scotland also their value has been recognised. In 
Robertson’s experiments in Essex they proved distinetly useful 
dn grassland, being little, if anything, inferior to basic slags. There 
seems, therefore, emphatically a case for further trial. 

Whether they are to be us^ direct or first converted into super¬ 
phosphate, however, it is imperative that adequate supplies should 
be available. .Hitherto the clq,ef sources have been North Africa 
and the United States; it now appears that some of the Pacific 
Islands (Oceania) are also more heavily stocked than was.realised. 
Enormous deposits are reported from Nauru Island amounting to 
100,000,000 tons ; there are said to be 30,000,000 tons in Makatea 
Island, and smaller but still large quantities on many of the 
others.** 

Some attention is also now being given to iron phosphates whieh 
were formerly regarded as unimportant from the fertiliser stand¬ 
point ; reeent experiments suggest that this opinion mg.y require 
modifieation. A deposit in South Africa has been found to contain 
from 6-7 to 32-7% P^Oj, 2-6 to 12% Fe^O,, and 2-2 to 17-3% 
AI 2 O 3 . Assuming this itself has but little fertiliser value, it can 
be converted into a citric-soluble phosphate by heating with 
limestone.** 

Potassic Fertilisers. 

Potassium salts are fully as necessary to plant growth as nitrogen 
compounds or phosphates, but in ordinary systems of husbandry 
they are kept circulating on the farm and are so TlMo* liable to 
loss that no great amount of replacement is necessary. This, 
arises from the circumstance that the potassium mainly ecours 
HI the straw and nat in the grain, and in general the straw is kept 
on the farm and return^ to the land in the farmyard manure. 

»** m. of Trade J., Deo. 18, 1919 ; J., 1920, 41e. 

*• O. H. Stanley, J. S. ASr.fAseoe. Anal. Chem., 1920,3,13; J., 1920, 8444; 
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Potash manuring is therefore not very general in ordinary farm 
practice. There are, however, many special kinds of farming in 
which the cycle is broken : in some cases the straw is sold, some¬ 
times wool (which is rich in potash)* is produced in quantity, 
sometimes crops particularly needing potash (e.g. potatoes and 
mangolds) are grown to a great extent. In all these cases potash 
manuring is essential. Potash is also important in glass-house practice. 

Before the war potassic fertilisers cjime entirely from Germany, 
and few chemists had seriously considered what would happen 
if these supplies \»ere cut off. Fortunately when the* war came 
there were sufficient stocks for more than one year, so that time 
was given for looking rpund and developing other supplies. These 
were discussed in a previous report. 

Now that the war is over there is a general reluctance to become 
once more wholly dependent on Germany for potash supplies. 
Considerable importance therefore attaches to some of the other 
possibilities, and at present it appears that the post-war agri-, 
oulturists will draw potash from three sources :— • 

1. Prom Stassfurt in Germany, as before the war. 

2. Prom Alsace, a recent development. 

3. Prom such national wartime enterprise’s as survive into the 

post-war period. 

1. The German sources .—^The Stassfurt salts are so well known 
that ng description need be given. During and since the war, 
however, the industry has been much disorganised, and supplies 
are far from beii-g normal. During 1919 the German production 
was 860,00(J tons of pure potash, which is much below pre-war 
output and less even than the normal home demand. The fault 
is attributed to lack of transport; the abandonment of the 8-hours 
day and of time wages is recommended." Part of the blame also 
is laid on Government control. 

It is said, however, that the industry is now reorganised on 
the basis of self-administration, and that a resumption of pre-war 
activities may be shortly expected 

2. The Alsace deposits .—the armistice these deposits 
have been strenuously developed. They differ in one important 
respect from the German : they consist mainly of chloridesf vriiile 
the Stassfurt deposits contain sulphates as well. Full advantage has 
been taken of the temporary German disorganisation by the Alsace 
authoritie"'.to develop their mines. The estimated produefion is'*;— 


Crude salte. Pure potash. 

Tone. Tons. 

• 1920 .. .. 1,320,000 .. .. 220,000 

1921 .. .. 2,040,000 .. ... 340,000 

1922 .. .. 2,340,000 .. .. 390,000 

" Chem. Ind., Feb. 6, 1920 ; J., 1920, 132% 


*• V.S. Com. Rep., May 28, 1920) J., 1920, 274b. 
*• V.S. Com. Rep., Feb. 20, 1920 j J., 1924 132b. 
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Since the armistice up to February, 1920, Germany had supplied 
this country with only about half as much potassic salts by weight 
as came from Alsace (19,280 tons against 37,268 tons), though 
by reason of their greater fichness the value was higher (£323,727 
against £275,476).“ 

It is considered probable that the new kingdom of Poland will 
pos^ss potash deposits, but whether they will prove of more 
than local importance is not yet clear.“ 

3. /Survivors of new industries .—^It is not to be expected that 
all the pofash industries started during the w*r will survive, but 
serious efforts are being made to maintain at least one of the 
United States’ efforts—the development of pertain natural deposits 
—in an efficient condition, and the outlook is considered reassuring. 
The Searles Lake deposit at Utah, from which great results were 
expected, has given disappointing results, but these have now been 
traced to the presence of borax, which can fortunately be removed.** 

, Other Fertilisers. Organic Manures. 

In addition to the usual artificial fertilisers, agricultural chemists 
arc constantly seeking new substances having manurial value, 
and for long have hoped that the fertilising constituents of sewage 
might in some way be made available for farmers. Hitherto 
this has seemed impossible. 

The development of the activated sludge process, however, 
has aroused hopes that the problem may be near Solution. 
E. Ardem describes this process in detail and shows that 1,000,000 
galls, of sewage yields no less than 1346 lb. of dry sludge containing 
6 4% oi nitrogen and 3'8% of phosphate; this sludge has caused 
considerable increase in yield of wheat.** 

Further preliminary experiments on its fertilising value are 
reported by W. E. Brenchley and E. H. Richards.** In a sample 
of sludge containing 7% of nitrogen, 3'8% of phosifhCric acid, 
and 11% of potash, no less than three quarters of the nitrogen 
was readily nitrifiable in soil and marked increases were obtained 
by using it in pot experiments on barley and mustard. Slate-bed 
sludge proved to be less effective, though it was more useful than 
tb^qsdinary septic tank material, which is almost worthless. 

There is a long-established prejudice in favom of organic forms 
of manure over the ordinary sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of 
soda, in 'consequence of which they invariably conm^nd higher 
prices. It has been shown at Rothamsted that these organic 
substances are in no sense more, but actually rather less effective 

J., 1920, ioor. , 

« Chere. Ind., Oct. 6, 1920 ; J., 1920, 400b. 

“ Chem. and Met. Eng., Sept. 29, 1920 ; J., 1920, 36flB. 

V J., 1920, 80t. 

“ J., 1920, 177t. 
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than the ordinary artificials in spite of their higher price: they 
have, however, the great merit of freedom from harmful effects if 
improperly used. A long series of experiments made by J. G. 
Lipman and A. W. Blair,at the "New Jersey Experimental 
Station, which has just been summarised confirms this superiority 
of the artificial fertilisers, and the results are so important that 
they are given in the following short table :— 


Averado yield of dry matter. * ^ Nitrogen recovered. 

% 



1 




1 

» 



Unlimed. 

Limed. 

1 Unlimed. 

Limed. 


1008-12 

» 

1013-17 

1008-12 

1913-17 

i j 

11008-12 ' 1013-17 

1908-12 

1913-17 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

% 1 % 


% 

Average of four 







artiflcialB — 
Grain 

0002 

3631 

6380 

4211 

, : 



Straw, &c. ! .. 
Average of three 

14,686 

11,715 

15,535 

13,280 

’ 40-1 ! 29-4 

40-0 

33*3 






organic ma¬ 
terials— 








Grain 

5602 

3467 

6075 

4062 

j 



Straw, &c. .. 

13,503 

10,812 

12,597 

11,2.53 

27*3 1 240 

1 

29'0 

27*1 


The artificials w'ere nitrate of soda, nitrate of lime, sulphate of 
ammonia, nitrolim ; the organic'manures were dried blood, fish, 
and tankage. 

A si&iilar long series of experiments carried out at Ohio under 
Director C. E^. Thome, has been summarised.®* The results for 
the 16 years 1903-18 are as follows :— 

Vnlirmd Inntl. 


Crop. 

NitratiO of 
soda. 

Sulphate of 
ammonia. 

Tankage. 

Nitrate of 
potash. 

Plot 8. 

Plot 16. 

Plot 18. 

Plot 22. 

Tobacco (lb.) 

1227 

1095 

960 

1131 

Wheat (bush.) 

26-63 

25-82 

26-16 

26-15 

Clover (lb.) 

4416 

4149 

4360 

1 

3987 

Annual values* .. 

$93-82 

i 



$86-61 





•iM « 


Plot 26. 

Plot 28. 

Plot 29. 


Tobacco. (It.*) 

1069 

1082 

■mi 


Wheat (bush.) 

27-78 

28-05 



Clover (lb.) 

4139 

4193 



Annual values 

$85-77 

$86-78 

1 ^77-44 

• 


•Rating tobacco at 16 cts. per lb., wheat at $2 00 per bush., and Iiay 
at $20-00 per ton. • 


« Soa Sd., 1920, 9 , 371; J., 1920, 553a. 

“ C. E. Thome, Sml. Sci., 1920, 9 , 487 ; Jf, 1920, 667a. 
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An entirely new type of method for improving crop growth 
has been proposed. It is not usual to think of carbon dioxide as 
a fertiliser, but in point of fact it is the direct cause of a large 
proportion of the yield of‘the crop and there is reason for sup¬ 
posing that within limits crop growth is proportional to the ammmt' 
of carbon dioxide present in the atmosphere. A process has 
been patented in which waste gases from blast-furnaces etc. are 
purified from dust, soot, ojl, tar, and sulphur compounds, and 
then led into the air in the neighbourhood of plants.” In glass¬ 
house experiments the concentration was maintained at about 
0'6%, which is found to be the maximum pennissible. Tomatoes 
were said to be increased 2J times and cucumbers If times. Even 
in the open air it was possible to obtain increases by discharging 
exhaust gases at ground level through a network of perforated 
pipes. Further developments will be watched with interest. 

Supposed Stimulants to Plant Growth. 

' Persistent claims have been put forward in recent years that 
plant growth could be increased by the use of certain stimulants 
which would allow full advantage to be taken of nutrient salts 
or other favourable conditions present. The methods fall into 
two groups dealing respectively with the seed and the growing 
plant. 

Seed treatment. —It has long been known that germination could 
be'hastened and seedling growth improved by preliminary treat¬ 
ment of the seeds with certain substances, but it has not been 
clear that the final growth of the plant was affeetsd except in 
cases where fungus spores were concerned. A treatment known 
as the ‘ Wolfryn process ’ has been brought out which comprises 
soaking and electrolysis in a salt solution and subsequent drying, 
and is claimed to increase final yields. No satisfacipsy confir¬ 
mation of this claim could, however, be obtained.®* An exception 
must apparently be made of infected seeds, where heating has been 
shown to be a feasible treatment, as the seeds will withstand 
temperatures fatal to the fungus.®* 

The growing plant. —Bottomley supposes that plants, like 
aniInIttS,need“vitamineB,” and that if such substances are supplied 
further growth can be obtained. He maintains that bacterised 
peat and,growth products of Azotobacter and of B. radicicola have 
the effect of stimulating the water weed, Lemna rnitlw.’t" Even 

» F. Kiedel, G.P. 312,793 ; J., 1920, 667a ; StaU u. tSisen, 1919, 89, 1497; 
Jt, 1920, 125a. See also M. B. Cummings and C. H. Jones, Special’Bull, 
1919. . 

«• E. J. BusseU, J. Min. Agric., 1920,26, 971; J., 1920, 201a. 

®* V>. Atanasoff and A. G. Jshnson, J. Agrie. Bee., 1920, 18, 379; J., 1920, 
2434. 

" W. B. Bottomley, Proc. B^, Soc., 1920, 81 B, 83 j J., 1920, 200a. • 
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if this were true of Lemm, it by no means follows that it holds 
for higher plants also. There is, however, experimental evidence 
that citrus seedlings were benefited by dilute solutions of peat 
extracts,” and there is also the possibility that farmyard manure 
may act in some special way.*® 

The effect of overhead electrical discharge on plant growth 
is still being investigated : it is more promising than either of the 
foregoing methods in that it does appear to increase plant growth. 
There is not yet sufficient evidence to show whether the method 
is economically ^und. 

Soils. 

From the point of* view of the practical agricultural chemist 
concerned with applications rather than fundamental investiga¬ 
tions the most important recent work has been that on sourness 
and acidity in soil. Both subject and methods are still in a state 
of considerable flux, and it will probably be more convenient for 
the reader to have a connected account of the points of the varieus 
papers.’* 

Agricultural chemists have long been accustomed to estimate 
the amount of lime or of carbonate in a soil with a view to finding 
whether there was a sufficient amount to act as a margin of safety. 
If small quantities only were present, or if the soil were acid, 
they advised that more lime should be added, but usually did not 
specify a precise quantity, leaving that question to the farmer to 
decide. In rqcent years, however, they have aspired to do more 
than this, and have attempted to tell the farmer exactly what 
quantities te ought to use. In the case of acid soils the method 
has been essentially a titration; lime or calcium bicarbonate has 
been added in known quantity, and the excess above the neutral 
point has been determined: the quantity required to obtain 
neutrality is called the “ lime requirement.” In America Veitch’s 
is the common method,’* in England Hutchinson and McLennan’s 
has been used.” 

It now appears, however, that the disappearance of lime or of 
calcium bicarbonate is not entirely due to neutralisation of an acid, 
but is also partly a physical sorption effect. There is sharp 

’■ J. F. Breazeale, J. Agric. Res., 1919, 18, 267. 

” F. A. Mockeridgo, Rmltem. J., 1920, 14, 432 ; ,T., 1920, 606a. 

” The pap-fii are very munerouB. Among them areH.* C. Knight, 
J. Ind. Rng. Chem., 1920, 12, 457, 559 ; J., 1920, 523a, 678a ; A. W. Blair 
and A. L. Prince, SoU Sei., 1920, 9, 263; J., 1920, 523a ; J. S. Joffe, Sint 
Sdf, 1920, 9, 261; J., 1920, 623a ; E. Truog and M. B. Meacham, Soil lid., 
1919, 7, 469 : J., 1920, 200a ; J. W. M. Bunker, J.^iol. Chem., 1920,41, 11 ( 
J., 1920, 249a ! E. T. Wherry, J. Wash. Acad. Sd., 1920, 10, 217 ; J., 1920, 
419a. 

•* J. Armr. Chem. Soc., 1902, 24, 1120. 

»» J. Agric. Set., .1916, 7, 75. 
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end-point: the quantity absorbed depends on the quantity added. 
A curve of the ordinary adsorption type is obtained : there is no 
particular definite lime requirement. Under strictly similar 
conditions one soil may be compared with another, and may be 
said to require more or less lime to ensure satisfactory crop con¬ 
ditions, and if the analyst has a sufficiency of field results he can 
make corrections in his analytical data and draw up an empirical 
scale of lime requirements that will on the whole give useful infor¬ 
mation. Urom the practical point of view this has proved 
satisfactorv. , 

Agricultural chemists have, however, attempted to go still 
further. They have shown that the effect of lime is not simply to 
neutralise acids: it directly benefits the plants, improves the 
physical condition of the soil, throws out of action aluminium or 
iron salts which may assume importance and cause injury to 
plants, and restores the absorption relationships of the soil to their 
normal character. Obviously it is important to make a closer 
analysis of the problem so as to determine for any given soil type 
the precise function of the lime. 

At present attention is being confined to soil acidity on which 
numerous investigations are being made. A special nomenclature 
is used so as to bring the work into line with some of the modem 
developments of biological chemistry. As this differs from the 
nomenclature in common use among chemists some account of it 
will be given: fundamentally it is open to objection, but it has 
the merit of conciseness and simplicity of appearance. 

Acidity is studied in two ways :— < 

1. By measuring the hydrogen ion concentration. 

2. By determining the titration value, i.e., the number of c.c. 
of standard alkali solution which a given volume of*the acid solution 
will neutralise. In the language of the dissociation hypothesis 
this value measures the total quantity of hydrogen ions producible 
under the conditions of the experiment, supposing them to be 
neutralised or linked up with -OH ions as quickly as they are 
liberated. 

The titration value measures the quantity of the acid, but it 
maRes^o distinction between a strong acid, such as sulphuric acid, 
and a weak acid, such as acetic acid : the great difference in action 
on plant life exhibited by the two acids is missed altogether. More¬ 
over the titration value is not an absolute constant'?* polybasic 
acids, which are by far the most numerous, have several titration 
vqlues, according as to whether one, two, or more of the hydrogen 
ions are affected. Different indicators therefore give different 
results. So long as the constitution of the acid is known this does 
not matter, but it causes complications in dealing with a mixture 
of Unknown acids. 
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Many of the methods suggested for measuring soil acidity, in¬ 
cluding all the *' lime requirement ” methods, afford a more or less 
rough measure of the titration value : the differences in the results 
are partly due to absorption and partly to the differences in the 
number of the hydrogen atoms concerned. 

The determination of the eoncentration of hydrogen ions, i.e., of 
the ions actually present, as distinct from those that would finally 
be liberated on neutralisation, is ai^ attempt to measure the in¬ 
tensity of the acid as distinct from its quantity. The principle of 
the method is simple in dealing with solutions of pure,acids : it is 
based on the ordinary dissociation law :— 

H X X H- HX = K, where H and X are the ions produced on the 
dissociation of the acid HX, and K is a constant. The number or 
the concentration of the ions is measured by the electrical con¬ 
ductivity of the solution, but once this has been determined for a 
given acid it can become a standard against which the hydrogen 
ion concentrations of other acids can be rapidly compared by 
means of a set of indicators.®* • 

The problem becomes more complex when salts are present, 
because the additional ions thus introduced affect the amount of 
dissociation : in particular they make it difficult for the hydrogen 
ion concentration to increase when another acid is added. Colloidal 
substances act in the same way. This effect, known as the “ buffer 
action,” is of great importance in vital phenomena, and is well 
marked in the case of soils. Thus if an acid is added to soil the 
increase in the hydrogen ion concentration is not nearly so great 
as if the satne quantity of acid were added to water.*’ 

The numerical values of the hydrogen ion concentrations are 
rather unmanageable, and a eonvention has therefore been adopted 
in dealing with them. 

In an water or a neutral solution H'=OH'=l X gram 
of H ions per litre. 

Acidity means a hydrogen ion concentration in excess of that 
of water, i.e., the index instead of being -7-0 is greater: as the 
quantity is negative this means that the number itself is less : it 
may fall to zero. Simple trial will show that it is very difficult to 
plot on the same curve numbers ranging from 1 to 1 >^l(k^. A 
further complication began to arise, but fortunately was checked : 
investigators expressed their results in terms not of 1, hut of some 
other number, multiplied by 10 to some negative power, e.g., one 

A useful account of the measurement of the hydrogen ioii concentrs^on. 
is given by J. F. McClendon in “ Physical Chemistry of Vital Phenomena ” 
(1917), which was written for biological students. * 

*’ For a critical summary of recent worll see E. A. Fisher, J. Agrk. Sd, 

1921, U, 19. 
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solution might be represented by the value 44 x- 1(H, and another 
by 6'8 X 10"’, and it was difficult to make a comparison.^* 

To overcome the first of these difficulties S. P.' L. Sorensen 
adopted the familiar device of plotting the logarithms of the num¬ 
bers instead of the numbers themselves; and to overcome the 
second he reduced all to terms of 1 x some power of 10 : thus the 
two cases quoted above become lO"-’’"'"* and 1 x respectively 
He calls the numbers 6'36 and 6'17 the j>h values of the solutions ; 
in reality they are the value.'f for the -log (H’). On this notation 
the Ph value for neutrality is 7-07 ; that for acidity is anything 
less-^own to nothing—that for alkalinity is anything greater up 
to 1414. 

In consequence of the buffer action already mentioned these 
values are not liable to disturbance by small additions of substances 
to the soil. 

A large number of determinations of thepa or -log (H') values 
for American soils have been made by L. J. Gillespie’* and 
L. T. Sharp and D. R. Hoagland,*’ while for British soils a 
beginning has been made in the Rothamsted laboratories. Some 


of the values are as follows :— 

I 

1 

Sharp and : British soils. 
Hoagland. j 

j 

Acid soils, extreme value .. 

1 ^ ' 

3-7 1 4*4 

Fertile soils .. 

7.04—7-52 1 r 7 

Alkaline soils, extreme value 

0-7 1 


The acidity of the root sap is of the order of 5 or 6." 

The relatively small range of variation in comparison with the 
large variation in amount of titratable acidity is explainqdjjy the 
buffer action described above. 

Insecticides and Partial Sterilising Agents, 

Intensive culture is attended with the drawback that it en¬ 
courages! a multitude of disease organisms which the agricultural 
chemist is now seeking to control. Two methods are used: heating, 
which is very effective but costly and limited in its application, 
and chemical treatment,** which offers the prospect of cheapness 

** Biochem. Zeits., 1909, 21, 130 ; 23, 352 ; see also “ Ergebnisse d. Physio- 
.logig ” (Asher and Spiro), 1912, 10, 393. " 

*• L. J. Gillespie and 1. A. Hurat, Soil Sci., 1917, 4, 313; and L. Wise 

Amer. CMm. Soe.^ 1918, 40, 796. 

•» J. Agnc. Res., 1918,12, 139. 

C, B. Clevenger, Soil Sci.,' 1919, 8 , 217; J., 1920, 249a. 
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and praoticalnlity, although it is turning out more diificult than 
was expected. 

Of the various chemicals empirically tested sodium cyanide 
has proved useful in certain cases: ^65lb. dissolved in 12,000 
jails, of water and sprayed over an acre of land kept in check 
the grubs of certain beetles, chiefly Popillia japoniea, without 
permanently injuring the crop. The cyanide disappeared from 
;he soil in seven to ten days, and the addition of ammonium sul¬ 
phate accelerated its disappearance.*** 

Chloropicrin has Jjeen found effective in destroying jyhite ants 
vhen used at the rate of 2-5 mg. per litre of air, and it was im- 
naterial whether the ants were freely exposed or in fragments 
)f wood 10 cm. thick. **- 

It may be doubted, however, whether the empirical method 
«dll carry the problem far towards solution. A more promising 
Method seems to be the systematic study of the relationship between 
;hemical composition and toxicity to the various groups of organisms 
joncemed. This is being adopted at Rothamsted. 

Industrial Crops. 

In general the British farmer is not interested in industrial 
3rops, most of his produce being converted into milk or meat on 
the farm, or sold as grain to ther miller. There would, however, 
be obvious advantages in bringing fresh sources of revenue into 
agriculture and serious attention is being paid to the possibility 
of introducing such crops into the scheme of British farming: 
sugar beet is d well-known instance. 

An interesting example is furnished by Captain A. P. H. Des- 
Dorough,** who is investigating the possibility of if roducing alcohol 
from crops. On an average 120 galls, of alcohol is obtainable 
from 1 ton of fermentable carbohydrates and, as the elcohol must 
be retfc^eeJ at 3s. 2d. per gall, in order to compete with existing 
supphes, and as retailing will cost Is., manufacture 9d., interest 
on capital 4d., there remains only Is. Id. to pay for raw material, 
which allows £6 lOs. per ton of pure fermentable carbohydrate, 
[n order to supply at this price the maximum price payable for 
srops would be: Mangolds 11s., potatoes 23s., Jerusalem arti¬ 
chokes 23s. These prices are considerably before thofe now 
obtainable: at the moment of writing mangolds are being sold 
at £3 per ton and potatoes at £10. It is possible, however, that 
artichokes** might be producible at 238. per ton or that some 
other vigorous growing crop might prove better. 

** *J. J. Dbvib, SoU Set., 1920, 10. 61 ; J., 1920, 699a. 

*’ J. Feytaud, Comptea rend., 1920, 171, 440; J ., W20, 671a. 

** British Aea, Repts., 1920 : J., 1920, 30b. 

** For production of alcohol from artichokes see also M. Rudiger, Z, 
ipiritumnd., 1920, 43, 203 ; J., 1920, 608a. 
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Wheal. —is well recognised that some' wheats known as 
“ strong ” wheats produce large, well-shaped leaves, while others, 
the “ weak ” wheats, produce only small, squat-looking leaves. 
Many attempts have been made to correlate this property with 
various chemical and physical characteristics of the grain, and 
F. J. Martin finds, in partial confirmation of previous workers, 
that strong wheats possess a minimum gas-producing but maximum 
gas-retaining capacity and high gliadin content. No relation 
could be found, however, between strength and the amounts of 
total soluble extract, soluble phosphorus, apd acidity.** The 
agricultural interest in the problem lies in the fact that British 
grown wheats are generally weak, while Canadian wheats of the 
Bed Fife type are usually strong and therefore command a rather 
higher price. 

Indigo. —Special interest attaches to indigo in India as being 
the last surviving of the dye crops. During the wax years there 
was a great increase in the area planted with indigo, as the ex- 
' elusion of the synthetic product from the world’s markets gave 
the natural substance a monopoly, but the area has now fallen 
to pre-war dimensions.*’ Whether it will be possible to improve 
the 3 deld per acre and so to increase total output in spite of the 
reduction in acreage remains to be seen. The yield can be in¬ 
creased by the use of superphosphate as fertiliser : the proportion 
of indican also increases under this treatment.*® 

FBEniNQ. 

The conventional method of examining feeding stuffs in agri¬ 
cultural laboratories goes back to the ’sixties; and is based on an 
animal physiology that is now largely abandoned. Agricultura! 
chemists of sufficient experience are able to make useful practica 
deductions from the results, but the method is of little^p^yistance 
to the investigator of farm crops. 

One of the worst defects is that a large part of the material 
usually called nitrogen-free extract but sometimes called carbo¬ 
hydrates, is obtained by difference. This gives a specious appear- 
ance of accuracy to the analyses, but it has the disadvantage that 
much cf the feeding stuff is not examined at all. Of recent yean 
several investigations on this group have been made, and A. J. W 
Hornby qpw reports the results of his studies of the pectins.* 
Methyl pectate forms from 10 to 20% of the dry matter of beets 
ca-TTots, parsnips: it is suggested that this substance, in additioi 
to its feeding value to animals, may confer on the plant con 

*" J., 1920, 246t. * 

^ Indian Trade J ., Oct. 22, 1920; J., 1920, 398b. 

*• W, A.’Davis, Indigo PM. 'No. 4, 1918, Puea ; J., 1919, 248a. 

*• J., 1920, 246t. 
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giderable prefteotios against the attacks of insect pests since 
the digestive juices would readily produce methyl alcohol 
from it. 

Considerable quantities of nitrogen-free extract occur in straw, 
and it is suggested that sugar is an important constituent, accounting 
for some of the marked differences in nutritive value observed in 
different samples of straw. The nutritive value is known to vary 
with the locality, and to be higher in the north than in the south. 
Analysis 8hows“ that & sample of oat«traw in the north contained 
5'6% of total sugar, while one from the Midlands contained 5-0% 
and a stored sample contained none. 

A further difficulty about the conventional metnod is that it 
completely ignores harmful constituents such as the hydrocyanic 
acid generated from glucosides. It is now well known that beans 
of Phaseolus lunatus come within this category." Sudan grass 
(Andropogon Sorghum var.) has also to be added to the list of crops 
readily yielding hydrocyanic acid and therefore liable to injure 
cattle. It was found to yield about one-third as much as did the • 
grain sorghums : the quantity is greatest in the young plant and 
decreases as growth continues." 

A more serious defect of the method is that it takes account of 
only a few groups of constituents. 

It is now generally recognised that the old groups of nutrient 
substances are insufficient entirely to characterise a feeding 
stuff; "it is necessary, also, to have regard to the accessory bodies 
or vitamines present without which animals cannot grow. Three 
types of vitamines are now recognised:— 

1. Fat-soluble A, which is associated with animal fats, particu¬ 
larly butter and cod liver oil, but not lard or vegetable fats ; it is 
also present in green leaves and embryos of seeds. 

2. V^ater-soluble B, associated with embryo and br.an of cereals, 
seeds of’pulses, eggs, yeast, and vegetables; this is identical with 
the anti-beriberi vitamine of the earlier workers. 

3. The anti-scorbutic factor, not essential to growth though 
necessary for maximum growth." 

T. B. Osborne, whose work on the proteins of farm crops is 
favourably known to agricultural chemists, is now turning his 
attention to the vitamines of farm foods and has alreadj^ made 
some interesting additions to our knowledge. He shows that 
lucerne and clover are extraordinarily rich in water-soluble B. 
Timothj hay, however, is not. Turnips and cabbage contain less 

'"'•S. H. Co'lins and A. SpiUer, J., 1920, 66t. 

“ H. Liihrig, Chem-Zeit., 1920, 44, 166; J., 1920^ 277a. 

" P. Menaul and C. T. Dowell, J. Agric. Rea., 1920, 18 , 447 ; J., 1920, 27Ja. 

“ For a full account of the present position of this subject see Special 
Report.Series No. 38, MecKoal Research Com., London', J., 1920, 42b. 
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than lucerne and clover, as also do vegetables such as spinach, 
carrots, and beetroot used for human rather than animal consump¬ 
tion. Potatoes, however, are well supplied. 

From the human point of view another paper by the same authors 
is interesting. It is shown that fresh juices of orange, lemon, and 
grape fruit are also rich in water-soluble B, being as effective as 
an equal volume of cows’ milk.*® The fat-soluble A is extractable 
by alcohol from various farm foods. Lucerne and clover are rich 
in this constituent also, as are timothy and spinach: cabbage, 
however, cjontains less." 

Studies are reported of this vitamine as prepared from cabbage 
and carrots.®’ It also occurs in the maize kernel, where it is said 
to be intimately associated with the yellow pigment.®' 

The year’s work on vitamines is dealt with more fully in the 
section on “Foods.” 

Straw as food. —It has always been one of the troubles of the 
agricultural chemist that so little effect could be obtained from 
straw as food. Although cellulose is a carbohydrate it has nothing 
like the value of sugar. During the war serious attempts were made 
in Germany to treat straw with some agent that would hydrolyse 
the cellulose and convert it into something of greater nutritive 
value. Examination by W. Godden suggests little hope for these 
methods under normal English conditions." One of the best of 
them consisted in treatment of straw with sodium hydroxide. 
This certainly improved the feeding qualities of the straw, nearly 
doubling its value for production purposes and adding 50% to its 
value for maintenance purposes. ’IVhether the process is economical, 
however, can obviously be ascertained only after largfe-scale trials 
have been made. Other methods have also been suggested : what¬ 
ever their practical value they remain as interesting applications 
of chemistry to the difficult wartime problems of Central 
Europe. f 

In one method patented in Germany for the preparation of animal 
food from wood, straw, etc., the wood is treated with alkali and 
chlorine," the straw with alkali or with calcium saccharate." 
In another process the straw is digested with sulphuric acid, when 

®' T.^f. Osborne and L. B. Mendel, J. Biol. Chem., 1920, 41, 451. 

»® T. B. Osborne and L. B. Mendel, J. Biol Ohem., 1920, 42, 465 ,• J., 
1920, 609a. 

®® T. B.^Osbome and L. B. Mendel, J. Biol Chem., 1920, 41, 549; J,,' 
1920, 422a. 

»’ S. S. ZOva, Bioehem. J., 1920, 14, 494 ; J., 1920, 609a. 

®® H. Steenbock and P. W. Boutwell, J. Biol. Chem., 1920, 41, 81 s J,, 
1920, 246a. , 

' J. Agree. Set., 1920, 10, 437 ; J., 1920, 797a. 

" H. Muhlenbem, O.P. 306,090; J., 1920, 346a. 

.•lCi,P,.W,464; 7.. 1920, 347 a. 
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reducing sugars arelormed which are sftid to possess oonaiderable 
nutritive power. 

W. Grodden reports a digestibility trial made with peat moss 
digested with hydrochloric acid, whereby it was claimed some 
15-20% of reducing sugaf would be formed. It was found, how¬ 
ever, that the digestibility had only slightly increased.*’ 

Simple heating of the hay, straw, etc., in a revolving drum kept 
at 300°-400°F. is also said to yield, assimilable substances from 
cellulose.** Even if the feeding stuff obtainable by these methods 
contains a certain amount of carbohydrate it would then still be 
deficient in protein, but this defect was to be remedied in a remark¬ 
able manner, according to H. Pringsheim and S. Lichtenstein,** by 
the activity of moulds.’ A nonpathogenic Aspergillus is grown in 
a solution containing ammonium chloride, kainit, and super¬ 
phosphate, and poured on to the straw. The fungus then assimi¬ 
lates the ammonia, converting it info protein. 

Other investigations. —Of the numerous other investigations space 
allows only mention of three. 

The protein of soy bean is more completely utilised by chickens 
than by mammals.** 

The preparation of silage from lucerne is a difficult matter, and 
farmers sometimes stack the partially wilted green crop and allow 
it to ferment. The resulting material is said to be readily eaten 
by cat^e, but it is produced at great loss.*’ 

^ Successful attempts have been made to produce sunflower silage, 
which may prowe useful in regions where maize will not grow.** 

« 

Milk and Dairy. 

Now that efforts are being made to encourage th" cheese industry 
it is imtwrtant that some method of utilising whey should be dis. 
covered. rtTiey contains 6-5-7-5% of dissolved substances, ol 
which 60-70% is mi'k sugar. It can be used direct for stoci 
feeding, but the conditions are not always favourable, and ther 
it can be used for the manufacture of milk sugar, of which prioi 
to the war almost all the supplies came from the Continent, Tht 

• 

** F. Sourti and G. Morbelli, Staz. Sper, Agrar. lial.y 1919, 52, 238; J. 
1920, 464a. 

•* J. Agno. Sei, 1920, 10, 4.57; J., 1920, 797a. 

** C. J. Coleman and H. G. Jones. E.P. 134,944 ; J,, 1920, 78a. 

•* Chem..Zeit., 1920, 91, 414 ; J., 1920, 733a. 

*• A- O' Philips, B. H. Carr, and D. C. Kennard, J. Agriv, Res., 1920,18,39J 

” C. 0. Swanson, L. E. Call, and S. C. Salmon, J. Agrio, Res., 1919, 18, 299 
J., 1920, 169a. 

*• B. E. Neidig and L. E. Vance, J. Agric.,Res., 1919, 18, 325 ; J., 1920 
»70a. 
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preparation of milk sugar is not altogether simpe ; small quantities 
of acids and salts are present in whey which convert some of the 
sugar into a non-crystalline variety that is easily lost, while the 
protein leads to frothing in^the vacuum pan, retards crystallisation, 
and adversely affects the keeping properties of the lactose. A 
method has been proposed by H. E. Woodman” for overcoming 
these difficulties, the essential feature of which is that the whey 
is heated to a sufficient temperature to coagulate the protein, and 
then filtered, before proceeding to final evaporation. 

»» J. Agkc, Sci., 1920, 10, 1 ; J-, 1920, 309a. 
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SUGARS, STARCHES, AND GUMS. 

By .Tamrs P. 0«ilvie, 


StroABS. 

Statislical .—According to Willett and Gray, the 1919-20 world’s 
crop of cane and beet sugar came to 15,222,084 tons, 11,949,747 
being cane, and only 3,272,937 being beet. In both canc and beet 
production there was a deficiency as compared with the previous 
year ; but in the coming year (the 1920-21 season) an increase in 
both kinds is predicted, especially in regard to European beet, 
which is expected to increase to 3,648,372 tons, as compared wilji 
7,962,364 in 1913-14. Regarding the world’s crops for 1920-21, 
the preliminary estimate is given by the same authority as 
17,302,510 tons, of which 12,689,138 is cane and 4,613,372 is beet 
sugar, a total increase of fully 2 million tons over 1919-20. 

The, Cane Sugar Industry. 

Extraction of the juice .—Increasing attention is being devoted 
in most countries to the treatment of the cane previous to its 
entry into the train of three, four, or five 3-roller mills comprising 
the modern crushing installation. These preparatory appliances 
consist of crushers, shredders, and revolving knives, which have as 
their purpose the splitting and levelling of the stalks, and their 
deliver} in the form of an even mat to the first unit of the milling 
plant. 

In regard to crushers, hitherto one 2-roller apparatus, the peri¬ 
pheral surface of which is provided with deep ribs, has 



been employed; but the combination of tvija is stated to have 
given improved results in a number of factories in Cuba.* As "is 
ahcjwn in the illustration, the pitch of the ribs in the case of an 
’ Intern. Sugar J., 1919, 400, 471. ~ 
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apparatus protected by H. Hurter* decreases *feucoe8sively in the 
first crusher, the second crusher, and the first mill, being least in 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth 3-roller mills. Such an instal¬ 
lation is said to combine in a high d^ee a rapid r^te of grinding 
and a high yield, and figures are published “ which show an ex¬ 
traction value (that is, sucrose present in the juice per cent, sucrose 
in the cane) of 94-1 using only 7-4% of water for maceration, while 
working at a speed as high as 129-6 tons of cane per hour. Respect¬ 
ing shredders, it may be remarked that very satisfactory reports 
continue to be made of the work of the Searby,type in Hawaii and 
elsewhere ; while it may also be mentioned that a patent exposing 
details of a system of revolving knives, an improvement upon the 
Ramsay device, has recently been published.'* 

Clarification of the juice. —Raw cane juice as it comes from the 
mills is a light grey to dark green fluid. Its most important soluble 
impurities from the point of view of the essential stage of manu¬ 
facture now about to be discussed consist of (a) the colouring 
matter termed “ saccharetin,” which originates from the fibre of 
the cane ; (b) the pigments of the anthocyanin group, which come 
from the rind of the cane; and (c) the ferric-polyphenol com¬ 
pounds, which have recently been shown to result from the action 
of peroxidase on a catechol derivative,* the product thus formed 
combining with the iron dissolved from tlje mill rollers by the 
vegetable acids of the juice. Its insoluble impurities consist 
mainly of “ cush-cush ” (i.e., fine particles of crushed cane, also 
called bagacilh), chlorophyll from the rind of the s);alk, wax, and 
inert substances, as sand and clay'. Lastly, mention must be made 
of the gums and pectins, which owing to their slimy nature unfor¬ 
tunately preclude the possibility of filtering the raw juice. 

An ideally efficient method of clarifying such a liquid would 
have two results, namely : (1) the removal of the soluble colouring 
matters mentioned, if not entirely, at any rate to a lar^e’extent; 
and (2) the elimination of the troublesome gums and pectins, at 
least sufficiently to make filtration through cloth or other medium 
a practicable operation for the production of a brilliantly clear juice. 
It is hardly necessary to add that such a procedure should fulfil 
yet anqjher condition, namely, that it should not give rise to any 
products capable of adversely affecting subsequent stages of manu¬ 
facture, and certainly not to other colouring matters. It would 
seem insttnetive to examine our present methods of clarifying 
cane juice in the light of these high standards. 

. * U.S.P. 1,339,600. 

’ Intern. Sugar J., 1920, 408. 

“ * U.S.P. 1,348,761. 

s ‘ J. Ind. Eng. Chem., lOlff, 10 , 814 ; J., 1918, 778a ; Ann. Repts., 1910, 
4,368.’ Also J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1919, U, 1034 ; J., 1920, lfl7A. 

i 
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Addition of a small quantity of lime, say, to neutrality or slight 
alkalinity, followed by heating to boiling point—the so-called 
“ defecation process ” (always employed on account of its sim¬ 
plicity and economy in the production mf the raw sugar destined 
for the refinery)—is recognised to be quite an imperfect process. 
It fails to eliminate the soluble colouring matter to any con¬ 
siderable extent, nor does it remove much of the gums and pectins; 
while, after subsiding as much as pwsible of the impurities thrown 
out of solution, a liquid containing a comparatively high amount 
of solids in suspension may result. Sulphitation, in which a 
moderate excess of lime is added and subsequently neutralised by 
sulphur dioxide, certainly has a better effect, since the juice is 
lighter in colour, and most of the suspended matter is carried down 
by the voluminous precipitate of calcium sulphite formed; but 
this procedure does not get rid of the gums and pectins sufficiently 
to make filtration feasible, and, therciore, the liquid has to be 
subsided. Moreover, sulphitation eliminates a part only of the 
anthocyanins. Carbonatution, on the other hand, in whieh a large 
excess of lime is added (7-10 times that used in sulphitation) and 
later is thrown down by carbon dioxide, precipitates all the antho¬ 
cyanins, and such a proportion of the gums and pectins that both 
the juice and the syrup obtained later by concentration in the 
evaporators can be passed through cloth. 

It is,now possible to say something more of the inadequacy of 
defecation and sulphitation as means for the removal of the im¬ 
purities from cane juice. Useful work carried out by F. W. Zerban* 
demonstrates that both these methods of clarification may under 
certain conditions produce juiee appreciably darker in colour than 
before treatment. This formation of colour was shown to be due 
to some extent to the cause suggested last year by W. H. T. 
Harloff.' namely, the decomposition of the “ glucose " (lasvulose 
and dextrose) by the lime at a high temperature, and probably 
also in a less degree tc the reaction occurring between the reducing 
sugars and amino-acids, to which attention was also drawn in the 
last report *; but it would seem from these tests that the greater 
proportion of colour production is due to the presence of 
ferric-polyphenol compounds.* Solutions containing som»of the 
iron-greening tannin isolated from cane, in addition to sucrose, 
“ glucose,” asparagine and aspartic acid, were treated bjf different 
modifications of the defecation and sulphitation processes, both in 
the absence and in the presence of an iron salt, care being taken to 
make the proportion of the constituents of these artificial juicM 

* J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 744; J., 1920, B^Ta. 

’ Ann. Repta., 1919, 4, 388. 

*/imi., 1919, 4, 382. 

* Ibid., 1919, 4, 388. 
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correspond as closely as possible to that in which they are present 
in the natural product. Examination of the clarified juices in the 
absence of iron showed that, although part of the tannin had been 
removed, the treatment hdd largely brought about'the formation 
of colouring matter, probably owing to the oxidation of this tannin. 
Still darker juices resulted in the presence of iron, though in all 
the tests using sulphitation the bleaching effect of the sulphur 
dioxide was quite marked. (Lastly, evidence was adduced showing 
that probably the particular iron-greening tannin which had been 
added to 'these artificial juices is not alone fesponsible for this 
serious formation of colour, but that its oxidation products, as well 
as the cane pigments saccharetin and anthpcyanin (both of which 
are also polyphenol derivatives), play an important part. 

It would, therefore, seem proven that both the,se methods are 
far from capable of fulfilling the two conditions of an ideal clari¬ 
fication postulated above, viz., the removal of the colouring matter 
and also that of the gums and pectins. Recent work has shown, 
however, that an improvement is likely to be effected by studying 
the operation of clarification in the light of colloidal chemistry, 
and several investigators have turned for help in this direction. 
Thus, H. C. Prinsen Geerligs*” has remarked in substance that 
the essential result of the two most effective methods of clarification 
(sulphitation and carbonatation) is not so much to remove any 
great amount of impurities, as partly to eliminate the small mount 
of colloidal matter present in the juice. N.Deerr” has carried out 
experiments with cane juices showing that more ■ than half the 
amount of precipitate obtained in the defecation proocss is origin¬ 
ally present in the colloid state in the juice; and that filtration 
through asbestos under pressure (a tedious operation, quite im¬ 
possible in factory practice) removes the same substances that are 
eliminated by heating to about 88° C. (190° F.). He fur^iet showed 
that only about 28% of the purifying effect in the defecation 
process can be considered to be due to the chemical action of the 
lime, the rest being attributed to the elimination of the colloids 
by coagulation on heating and by adsorption during setting. 
R. S. Norris^ has carried out experiments on the filtration of 
juices through Chamberland filters, obtaining increased purities of 
2-7° and 8-8° in first and last mill juices respectively, values which' 
are much higher than those obtained by the ordinary defecation 
process. S. S.Peck*’ has described the colloidal nature of the most 
important impurities present in raw cane juice, colouring matters 
well as gums and pectins, and has drawn attention to 

, m “ Practical Whilfe Sugar Manufacture,” pp. 62-83. 
u Intern. Sugar J., 1916, 602 j J., 1916, 1078. 

Intern. Sugar J.f 1919, 71. 

* “ Ibid., 1919, 70. 
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the fact that polyphenol compounds behave as typical protective 
colloids. 

Moreover, an effort has been made to carry this conception of 
the colloidal nature of clarification into practice by W. H. T. 
Harloff,’* who in an article written shortly before his death (which 
is much deplored in the industry) considered the conditions most 
likely to increase the adsorption of the colloids by the calcium 
sulphite precipitated in the sulphitation process. He described 
experiments demonstrating that the precipitate should be as 
voluminous as ecoi*omic conditions will permit, and that its “ por¬ 
osity ” is enhanced by its formation in a granular sratc, which is 
induced by preliminarily raising the temperature of the raw juice 
to the highest degree possible without incurring inversion 
(85°-90°C.), and by subsequently conducting liming and sulphiting 
simultaneously. An enhanced colloidal effect was also obtained 
by keeping the juice slightly acid during the subsiding of the calcium 
sulphite precipitate, it having been found that when this condition . 
is observed settling is quite rapid, whereas when the. reaction is 
alkaline, or even neutral, gums and pectins are not adsorbed, and 
subsiding becomes appreciably slower. 

These results are certainly interesting, but it is doubtful whether 
even altogether they would lead to any very greatly improved 
effect in clarification. One is much rather inclined to enquire 
whether it would not be possible to utilise other more powerful 
adsorbents than the precipitates produced during sulphitation and 
carbonatation.* At various times the effect of adding alumina, 
silica, clay,.pumice, peat, pulp, sawdust, and different forms of 
carbon has been tried ; but of these materials m-ne has hitherto 
been regarded to be of practical value. Particularly encouraging 
experiments have recently been conducted, however, on the use 
of kieselguhr, followed by a highly active form of carbon, and for 
these results we are indebted again to F. W. Zerban.'^ On mixing 
the juice with about 0 •j% of kieselguhr, and raising its temperature 
to boiling point, he found that filtration could be conducted without 
difficulty, the liquid obtained after this operation being brilliant, 
though not very greatly improved in colour. In order, therefore, 
to complete the adsorption of the colloids, it was heated with 1% 
of the powerful decolorising carbon known as “ Norit,”'* a water- 
white solution thus resulting. Analysis showed that the j^reatment 
with kieselguhr alone raised the quotient of purity (sucrose per 
cent, total solids) as much as sulphitation generally does, viz., 
about 04%, and that after the application of “ Norit ” it wp 
increased to 2-0%. These experiments carried put in the laboratory 

Archie/ Suikerind. NederL-Indie, 1920^£8, 802 ; J., 1920, 828a. 

Louisiana Bulletin, No. 173 ; J,, 1921, 21a. 

“ J., 1913, 85 ; 1914, 853; 1916, 370; ^918, IOa, 160a. 
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were confirmed in large-scale operationB, and ft was fully proved 
that a white sugar, superior in quality, and not inferior in yield, 
compared with that in ordinary sulphitation practice, could he 
obtained. Another result was that the molasses, being mueh 
lighter in colour, had an appreciably higher market value as a 
table syrup than had that produced by the usual plantation 
methods. 

It would consequently seqpi that the application of Ideselguhr 
in this way to adsorb the coarser dispersoids of the raw cane juice, 
followed by decolorising carbon to take up the mwe highly dispersed 
colloids, approaches very closely, so far as the chemical and physical 
results are concerned, to the ideal method of clarification to which 
reference has been made in this discussion. 'It is unfortunate that, 
at the present time at any rate, it is unlikely to be as favourably 
regarded from the economic point of view, since the cost of its 
application to practice would doubtless prove much higher than 
_ that of sulphitation and carhonatation. It appears, therefore, to he 
of> much importance for sugar manufacturers to concentrate upon 
the problem of the production of cheap and efficient adsorbents of 
the nature described. W. I). Home” remarks that what is required 
is “ a decolorising carbon cheap enough to throw away after using 
once, and which will adsorb 10-^ times as much colour as bone- 
black with ash and organic impurities in proportion.’" This may 
he asking much ; but, hearing in mind the fact that the production 
of- high-power decolorising carbon is still almost an innovation, 
it docs not seem unreasonable to expect that an approach may be 
made towards this desideratum in the near future, po^bly in the 
direction of discovering a by-product of powerful adsorbing capacity, 
capable, moreover, of being repeatedly revivified after use. Notice 
may now be briefly taken of some of the more important work 
carried out during the past year in the direction of preparing such a 
cheap and active adsorbent. 

C. F. Bardorf,*' on examining the high-power carbon “ Eponit ” 
microscopically, found it to be composed of charred plant tissues 
covered with numerous nodules of carbon. By condensing the soot 
resulting from the combustion of peat, he prepared a material 
corresp®iding in every way with the Austrian product; while by 
mixing eharred sawdust with a powerful carbon, such as “ Eponit ” 
or “ Norit,” he was able to obtain a material giving a better result 
than either of the ingredients used, this improved effect being 
believed to be due to the dispersion of the particles of active carbon 
by,means of the charred sawdust. B. W. Mumford'* has protected 
a*raethod of preparing a powerful carbon by slowiv heating to 

‘ ” J. /nd. Eng. Chem., 1920^ 12, 1016. 

Conad. Chem. J., 1920, 4, 207 ; J., 1920, 769a. 

*■ E.P. 133,759 ! 0.S.P. 1,J87,692; J ., 1919, 129a. 
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260° C. an intimate mixture of moist comminuted vegetable matter 
(peat, sawdust, etc.), colloid material (a solution of gelatin), and 
mineral spacing agent (dolomite), then more rapidly raising the 
temperature to 800°-900° C., the mass 'being finally dumped into 
water with exclusion of air, and the mineral matter separated from 
the carbon as completely as possible by subsiding or centrifuging. 

J. N. A. Sauer,-® in a recent patent specification relating to a method 
of clarifying raw cane juice, mentions tjiat an efficient material may 
be prepared by heating bagasse or beet pulp with hot gases (as 
ammonia, carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, chlorine, or superheated 
steam), though no further details are given. Two methods of 
revivification have been protected. In the first, A. Adams and 
S. S. Peck" allow the absorbed impurities in the spent material to 
ferment by immersion in water maintained at a suitable temperature, 
the mass being subsequently heated with an electrolyte and washed 
with water; while in the second, G. Blardone treats the used 
carbon with a solution of sulphur dioxide or a sulphite, preferably , 
heating. Mention may be made of two patents concerning adsot- 
bents other than decolorising carbon. J. J. Hood, J. Clark, and 
P. G. Clark®® pass sugar liquor through ignited precipitated alumina, 
precipitated magnesia, bauxite, or mixtures of these, the material 
being revivified by heating to dujl redness with exclusion of air ; 
and 0. Bielmann®® adds silicic acid (prepared by treating sodium 
silicate,with carbon dioxide) to the heated liquid, the precipitate 
while subsiding carrying down colloidal impurities. 

Evaporation of the juice ..—After being clarified by one or other 
of the metheds that have been examined above, the juiee is eon- 
centrated to the state of syrup in the multiple-eff'^ct evaporator ; 
one of the most important conditions for the efficient performance 
of this operation is naturally that no serious loss of sucrose shall 
occur. It is known that some destruction of sucrose can take 
place as the result of the temperature prevailing during 
evaporation ; but experiments carried out by H. Claas,sen have 
established that the amount due to this cause in the ease of a 
triple-effect (in combination with a juice-heater) must be very 
small, probably only about 0-07% of the sucrose entering the 
factory. There is, however, another loss of sucrose, "termed 
“ entrainment,” to which a good deal of attention has always been 
devoted. JIuring the process of boiling in vacuo under,the con¬ 
ditions usiialiy obtaining in the sugar factory, a greater or less 

G.P. 322,135 : J., 1920, 068*. 

U.S.P. 1,326,159 J J., 1920, 201*. 

U.S.P. 1,327,222 ; J., 1920, 275*. 

«“ E.P. 134,607 ; J., 1920, 37*. 

“ G.P. 320,846. 

16 “ Verlustbestimmiing.'’ P. Herrmann^ 155 et seq. 
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amount of this juice may be carried forward by the vapour in the 
form of a fine spray, for the retention of which a juice-separator 
or “ catch-all ” of some type or other k placed in the dome or in 
the steam line of the multiple-effect. It is generally considered 
that when using well designed apparatus, and when operating 
under certain conditions in respect of height of juice and degree 
of vacuum, little of the spray carried over by this priming effect 
escapes the separator to bejeome lost in the water used for the 
condensation of the vapour. In fact, H. Pellet®* found the loss by 
entrainment in lYench beet factories to be lessi than 0-14% when 
operating under the best conditions. 

In a certain factory in Java, A. Schweizer*® observed that after 
computing the sucrose left in the bagasse (exhausted cane), the 
filter-press cake, and the molasses, there was an unusually high 
loss arising from some unascertained cause, which from the weight 
and sucrose content of the juice before and after entering the 
multiple-effect he concluded could only have ocemred during 
evaporation. Yet examination of the condenser water by means 
of a-naphthol and Fehling’s solution (after concentrating the 
liquid) failed to reveal any appreeiable loss due to 8ja:ay passing 
the Hodek juice-separator. J. E. Abelous and J. Aloy®* a short 
time previously had described experiments on the inversion of 
sucrose by the mechanical ionisation of water, in which they 
demonstrated that if 100 o.c. of a 6% solution of sucrose were 
passed five times through a Richardson vaporiser or “ atomiser,” 
about 0-06 g. of invert sugar is formed. Bearing, this result in 
mind, Schweizer advanced the theory that the sugrosc in the 
juice carried over during boiling may be ” atomised ” as the result 
of the very high speed of the steam in passing along the vapour 
line, and that while in this state decomposition occurs, not only 
to the stage of inversion, but even to the complete degradation 
of the molecule with the formation of carbon dioxide and water. 
J. G. van Ham®* stated that he also was convincexl of the high loss 
of sucrose in some factories in Java during concentration of the 
juice to syrup; that with the steam rushing through the vapour 
pipe and its elbows at the rate of about 100 ft. per sec. it was 
conceivable that the spray might be “ atomised ” ; and that he 
considered the explanation advanced to account for the loss a 
likely one. F. G. E. Olsen®" also concurred, and offered experi¬ 
mental evidence in support of the theory. He withdrew steam 
through two small pipes inserted in the main vapour line, one 

2® Bull. Aeeoc. Chim. Sucr.^ 1895-96, 342. 

ArchieJSuiktrind. Nederl.‘Inditt 1919, 27, 2010; J., 1921, 55a. 

« Comptea Tend., 1919, 168, 1125; J.. 1919, 475a. 

Archief Suikerind. NederL-Indie, 1919, 87, 2098. 

Ibid., 1919, 27, 2161 ; J., 1921, 66 a. 
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before and tlie otHbr after the Hodek juice-separator, and found 
a comparatively considerable amount of sucrose accompanied by a 
little reducing sugars at the first point, but less sucrose and a 
much higher proportion of reducing sugars at the second. At 
the same time, ho made.continuous tests of the condenser water, 
but without finding any trace of sucrose. These results were cited 
as evidence that the entrained sugar was first inverted, and later 
totally destroyed, before it could reach the condenser. 

Such a theory as this to account for the unknown loss of sugar 
during manufacture is not likely, however, to be accepted by many 
without much more definite experimental evidence; and an 
investigation of the question made later by J. S. de Haan“ has 
yielded results leading to a much more reasonable conclusion. 
Generally in testing for the presence of sucrose in the waste water 
passing through a Torricellian condenser (the type largely used 
in factories in Java) a continuous sample is taken from the bottom 
of the fall-pipe ; but the important observation was made by 
de Haan that the dense syrup spray does not become properly 
mixed with the water even by the time that it reaches the hot-well, 
a point that was submitted to proof in the laboratory by the use 
of a model apparatus. In fact in the case of a syrup at the com¬ 
paratively high density of 85° Brix, the drops were found to reach 
the bottom of the column of water almost unchanged, and it was 
concluded that the only reliable procedure for the detection of loss 
by entrainment is to take a sample of the steam from the vapour 
line between juice-separator and condenser, though quantitative 
results can Jiardly bo thus expected. On applying this method in 
certain factories in Java, in which the unknown loss of sucrose was 
unusually high, a considerable amount of entrainment was found 
to occur in all, the juice-separators in use (which generally were of 
the Hodek type) proving quite inefficient. When, however, an 
improved apparatus (utilising centrifugal force for the separation 
of the spray) was installed, and when, moreover, the level of the 
liquid in the several compartments of the multiple-effect was always 
kept below a certain height, results were obtained showing that the 
loss due to entrainment had been diminished to a negligible 
amount. Whereas formerly in one of the factories the ^pknown 
loss had been as high as 3T2%, it has now been reduced to 0-78%, 
a figure which when compared with the average value for all the 
factories in Java last year, viz., 2-59%, must be regarded as highly 
satisfactory. 

De Haan’s results are of much interest, and are certain at once 
to lead chemists to examine his important conclusion regardifig 
the difficulty of detecting the presence of sdfear in the condenser 
water, owing to the immiscibility of the drops of liquor carried 

« Ibid., 1920, 28, 229; J., 1921, 56a. 
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over as spray. They will probably also agaiSi raise the' question 
of the efficiency of different types of juice-separators, although 
after perusing these papers on the subjexst one is rather inclined 
to conclude that forcing Jhc work of the evaporator beyond its 
normal capacity may have helped to induce the high loss by 
entrainment. It is an elementary principle that the juice during 
boiling must not exceed a certain height, the best separator being, 
as H. Claassen well remarks,®* a lofty evaporating chamber. This 
is indeed the most important fact to be borne in mind in considering 
the question of entrainment: the chemist shpuld determine the 
maximum height at which the man-in-charge of the evaporator 
may operate without danger of entrainment under the particular 
conditions prevailing in the factory, and he should also instal 
gauge-glasses on each of the compartments of the multiple-effect 
in order clearly to indicate this level. 

Quite another matter coimected with evaporation concerns the 
establishment of the optimum limit to which the concentration of 
the juice should be parried in the multiple-effect before it is passed 
to the vacuum pans, where a better control of the conditions 
leading to the gradual formation of grain can be secured. In a 
symposium on this point, to which factory superintendents in 
Hawaii contributed, a rather considerable diversity of opinion 
was exhibited. R. J. Richmond*” stated that he preferred 
working to 60°-66° Brix, or oven lower when there is sufficient 
steam available; while H. Johnson’* also gave 65° Brix' as his 
figure, adding that when syrup of a higher density is taken into the 
pan the operators are apt to use too much water in endeavouring 
to form regular crystals. Most of those taking part in the dis¬ 
cussion, however, expressed an opinion in agreement with J. P. 
Foster,’* who asserted that the optimum should be regaTded as 
being slightly lower than the point at which microscopic crystals 
appear when the syrup cools in the vacuum pan supply tanks, 
that is, 70°-76° Brix. H. D. Beveridge,’* in concurring with this, 
view, pointed out that when the factory is using fuel other than 
its bagasse, 1° Brix means a large saving of steam in the pans. 
He considered that with due care a sugar of good grain can be boiled 
from syrup of 70° Brix, or over, without the addition of any water, 
both time and steam being thereby saved; and the opinion of 
this contributor probably very fairly summarises the general 
attitude bf technologists on the pdnt. 

Boiling to grain .—In the vacuum pan the syrup (or the molasses 

“ “ Die Zuoker-fabrikation.” Fourth edition. Page 173. 

** Intern. Sugar J.f 1920, 41-42. 

** nid. 
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from a previous er(^ of crystals, or again a mixture of syrup and 
molasses) is boiled until it reaebes the state of supersaturation, in 
order that the formation of crystals may occur. Crystallisation 
from an impure solution of sucrose is undoubtedly a compUeated 
process, and among the. factors which are known to control 
it are : time, degree of supersaturation; temperature, intensity 
of movement, number of grains under formation, and (not 
least) the quantity and nature of ^the impurities present in 
the syrup. 

That there are yej other factors which may affect this phenomenon 
to a greater or less extent appears to be shown by the results obtained 
by P. J. H. van Ginneken.^ Among these, attention may be 
drawn to the observation that if the solution be previously heated, 
the degree to which it is raised influences the rate of crystallisation. 
For example, some liquors were heated to 130° G., and others of 
identical composition and concentration to 110° G., when it was 
found after cooling all to the same temperature that the time , 
elapsing before the formation of grain was greater in the caSe 
of the liquids that had been raised to the higher temperature, 
although no decomposition apparently had occurred. It was 
also found that if sucrose were repeatedly crystallised from 
aqueous solution, and re-dissolved, the time taken for the 
appearance of the first crystal became longer after each 
operation, the conditions of supersaturation, temperature, 
intensity of movement, and of composition, alwa 5 'S being the 
same. Moreoyer, the tirne required for the re-solution of. 
the crystals _ likewise successively increased. Other experiments 
demonstrated that apparently the history of the sugar is of some 
importance in regard to its crystallising properties. Thus, it was 
found that a pure sugar obtained by precipitating a concentrated 
aqueous solution of refined sugar with alcohol, ana washing with 
alcohol and ether, crystallises more slowly than the refined sugar 
from which it was prepared (the small amount of impurities present 
in the original sample being proved to be without any influence). 
H. G. Prinsen Geerligs®* states that he is able to confirm certain 
of these results ; while it may also be recalled that T. van der 
Linden®* in one of his recent papers directed attention*to the 
circumstance that a certain cane molasses, which on cooling readily 
gave a crop of small crystals, failed to do so when the grain was 
re-dissolved and the liquor cooled under apparently the same 
conditions as previously. These observations obsure rather than 
elucidate our understanding of the phenomenon of grain formation 
in sugar manufacture, which is certainly a subject of which om: 

" Chem. Wetkblad, 1019, IS, 1210; J., 1019, 784a. 

Intern. Sugar J,, 1920, 409. • 
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knowledge is still inadequate. It is therefoio to be hoped that 
the experiments begun by van Ginneken may be continued for 
the purpose of furnishing further information, which ultimately 
may lead to a greater dependence on scientific methods in sugar 
boiling than obtains at the present time. 

It was pointed out last year that in concentrating the syrup to 
grain to obtain the mixture of crystals and molasses known as 
massecuite, it is no longer general practice to proceed according to 
the method of repeated boilings, by which first, second, and third 
crops of crystals are successively obtained from the syrup, the first 
molasses, and the second molasses. Systems 'of “ boiling in ” the 
molasses, which are more economical in respect of labour, time, and 
floor-space, are now used ; and a procedure followed in Cuba with 
good results was described.^” It is now worth while noticing the 
relative merits of two boiling processes which have been tried by 
G. E. G. von Stietz" in a certain factory in Java. 

In the first process, four successive boilings or “ strikes ” were 
jnade, these being : (1) using syrup of 85‘’-90‘’ purity from the 
evaporator with some returned molasses sugar, the Brix being 
91°-93° and the purity 85°-90°; (2) using evaporator syrup, some 
molasses from the first strike, and some returned molasses sugar, 
the Brix being 93°-94“, and the purity 80“; (3) using evaporator 
syrup and molasses from the second strike, the Brix now being 
94“-9.'5“, and the purity 70°; and (4) usii^ evaporator syrup and 
molasses trom the third strike, tlie Brix being 98°-99'’ and the 
purity 60°, a waste molasses of about 32“ ])urity (apparent) 
being obtained. These three crops of crystals were mixed 
together, giving a raw sugar having an average polarisation of 
98“-99“ and a colour of 16“-20° Dutch standard; while (as 
mentioned) the fourth crop was returned to build up the 
first and second strikes. When operating this method, however, 
some difficulty was experienced, owing to the unexhausted 
molasses remaining too long in circulation, the “ curing ” (or 
separation of the molasses in the centrifugal machines) also 
being often faulty. Further, the black fourth sugar by being 
returned to the first and second strikes re-introduced a certain 
amount of very viscous molasses, and it was found after a 
time tliat the polarisation of the mixed raw sugar fell short of 98°. 
In the early part of the season matters went well enough; but 
latterly' as the circulating molasses became more and more 
“ gummy,” the work became more and more troublesome, a result 
that indeed might be anticipated, especially if the purity of the 
oyrup coming from the evaporators were rather low. 

Therefore the stheme here illustrated was followed, in which 

Ann. Repts., 1919, 4, S82. 
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exhaustidn to'the stage of final molasses was more rapid and more 
direct:— 

First Strike. 

(Using evaporator syrup mixed with 
the second dnd third crop sugars, 
giving a strike of 86°*00® purity, 
which was boiled to 91‘’-93*' Brix). 

_..„L_. 

Raw sugar Malasses 

(pol., 98° ; D.S., lf)°-20°). (purity. 70°-7.'>''). 

jSecona Strike 

(Brix, 94°-95°: purity, 70°-7u°). 

Molaisos sugar Molasses 

(returnefi to the first (purity, 4.7°-.'>0°). 
strike). j 

Third I'fntr 

(Brix, 98°-99° : piirjty, 60°). 


Mclaases sugar Waste molasses 

(also returned to the first strike), (purity, about 32°). 

Boiling the first strike was found to be particularly easy, since it 
was not required to granulate, but only to evaporate the mixture 
of syrup and molasses to cause the growth of the crystals already 
present; to take in more syrup until the pan was full; and finally 
to drop the massccuite down to the crystallisers, where, while 
gradually cooling, further growth on the existing grain could pro¬ 
ceed. As is shown, the second strike was boiled with first molasses 
alone, ahd'lhe third with first and second molasses, lastly obtaining 
an “ exhausted” raolas.ses of 30°-32° purity (apparent). It will be 
observed that in the first boiling all the evaporator syrup is used, 
together with all the second and third crop sugars, thus making 
this strike the largest of'all. Compared with the method previously 
in use which has just been described, improved results i^ould be 
anticipated from this system of boiling, its great advantage being 
that all the merchantable sugar is obtained in the first boiling, so 
that a product of good and even quality should bo expeetbd. 

Cenirifuging and finishing .—It now remains to separate by means 
of the centrifugal machine the mixture of crystals and molasses 
composing the raassecuite, and in so doing the main conditions 
for success are (a) that the crystals should* be well formed ^d 
of fair size ; (b) that “ false grain ” shopld be absent; and (c) that 
the molasses should not be too viscous. 
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DifBoolty continues to be experienced in Hawaii in curing the 
masseouite for the production of 96° polarisation sugar for the 
American refineries; and W. McAllep “ points out that the 
principal cause of this in connexion with the second strike is the 
presence of “ false grain ” (very fine crystals, which have 
inadvertently been allowed to appear subsequently to the grain 
proper,*’ and that for its avoidance slow boiling is most important. 
An even grain should be first formed in the pan, and the masseouite 
concentrated carefuliy to a high density, taking as long as 12 hours 
to do so„the purity of the mother-liquor being reduced as iow as 
possible before dropping to the crystallisers. He considers it 
desirable that the crystals should be about 3 mm. in diameter ; 
and he has observed that when the grain* is larger, and when the 
massecuito is concentrated to a high density, false grain forms, 
either in the pan, or in the crystallisers, or in both. 

In regard to the third condition for securing the best separation 
of crystal and mother-liquor, K. C. Ktcaim** states that after 
trying a number of methods of treating the masseouite for the 
purpose of lowering its viscosity, he has obtained good results by 
allowing it to flow over a number of inclined shelves placed one 
above another in a box through which dry steam was passed. 
This procedure is suggested as a simple means of conveniently 
and economically heating the mhsseouite to about 35° C., the effect 
of which slight rise of temperature was to reduce the time 
ordinarily necessary in centrifuging by 25-35%, though ^vhether 
at the same time the purity of the molasses is increased by the 
solution of some of the crystal (as would appear likely) is not 
mentioned. At any rate, it would seem certain that the water 
content of the masseouite, as the result of the condensation of 
steam, must be increased to some extent. W. Lougher*’ 
practises the addition of diluted waste molasses to the masseouite 
just previous to centrifuging, believing this to be a‘cctoveni§nt 
and harmless method of decreasing the viscosity; while H. S.' 
Walker** prefers to add hot waste molasses to the masseouite 
in the centrifugai immediately after the machine has been 
started. 

It iS|^ worth calling attention to the fact that several factories 
in Hawaii are now cooling and drying their sugar by passing it. 
through a Hersey apparatus previous to sending it to the packing 
department.*’ This practice is very commendable. It prevents 
“ caking ” in the bags during storage; it eliminates largely the 
** Intern. Sugar J., 1920, 208. 

>» Ann. RepU., 1919, 4, 383, 39S, 

'* Intern. Sugar JS; 1920, 625. 

'* Ibid., 1920, 208. 

>• Ibid., 1920, 100. 

'raid., 1920, 42, 101. 
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difference in weight observed at the colonial factory and the home 
refinery ; and lastly (and by no means least) it decreases the risk 
of deterioration during transit by lowering the “ factor of safety,” 
a matter that ,has recently been very fully investigated by C. A. 
Browne** and W. L. Owen.** 

The Beet Sugar IvAmtry. 

• 

British beet sugar. —^There is no development of note to record 
in regard to beet spgar projects in this country. KclhAm factory 
is in course of erection, and is expected to oommenoo slicing roots 
in the autumn of 1921. Cantley factory has been bought by 
a syndicate formed by’a Liverpool firm of sugar merchants, and 
it is stated that it will be used, not only as a raw beet factory, but 
(between seasons) as a refinery for dealing with raw cane or beet 
sugars. 

Extraction of the juice. —In the early days of beet sugar manu- • 
facture the juice was extracted by rasping and pressing; but At 
the present time the method almost exclusively employed consists 
of the systematic lixiviation of the sliced roots in a battery of 
cylindrical vessels termed “ diffusers,” in which at a suitable 
temperature the crystalloidal constituents, e.g., sugars and salts, 
and other molecular dispersoids, are caused to dialyse through the 
walls of the plant-cells into the water or weak juice surrounding 
them, while the colloidal impurities, e.g., proteins, pectins, and 
gums, for the, greater part remain behind. Other methods of 
extraction hpve been proposed from time to time, and the best 
known of these is the Steffen scalding process, in which the beet 
slices after being mashed in hot juice are simply pressed, 
hydraulically or otherwise. In this way about ’’0-7.5% of the 
sugar is obtained in the form of juice, and the rest remains in the 
residue of pulp, which is sold a.s a saccharine cattle food. Obviously 
the principal advantage of such a process, compared with 
ordinary diffusion, is its simplicity; while its great objection is 
the low yield of marketable sugar that may subsequently be 
obtained. It is of some interest, however, to note that in Germany 
during the war a process of extraction on somewhat similar lines 
was developed, by means of which it appears possible to realise 
a much higher yield than in the “ sugar fodder process ”—as high 
in fact as in battery diffusion. Not the least of its several 
advantages is that the accumulation of waste water resulting from 
the pressing of the exhausted pulp (the disposal of which is p 
problem still engaging attention**) is entirely suppressed. 

*• Ann. Septa., 1918, 3 , 370. 

•> Ihid., 1919, 4, 385. 

*° Z. Ter. dtuia. Zuekerind., 1920,163; Jt, 1920, 420a. 
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The evolution of this so-called “ rapid ” extraction method 
may be briefly traced. It is based upon H. Bosse’s scalding 
process,''^ according to which the slices on leaving the cutting 
machine are made to fall' through a space filled ,with steam at 
103° C. with the object of raising thorn to about 90° C., an 
advantageous temperature with which to commence diffusion in 
the battery. It was observed when this procos.s was put into 
optsration that the slices absorbed the steam with great avidity, 
and later experiments demonstrated that about 80% of the sugar 
could bo Extracted from the .slices thus treated merely by once 
pressing them in a Klusemann, Bergreen, or other suitable 
apparatus now in use for exhausted pulp. As a matter of fact, 
during the war when fodder was scarce this simple method proved 
of considerable service, as S. Thieler*® points out, giving good 
results even with frozen roots, the treatment of which in the 
battery is difficult, and sometimes impossible. Attempte were 
made to increase the yield of sugar in the juice by mashing the 
partly exhausted pulp with hot water, and again prc.s.sing ; but 
improved results were only obtained when the slices after being 
steamed were pas-sed along a trough while being sprayed with 
water or weak juice, the diffusion of the sugar through the walls 
of the plant-cells that had remained unruptured being thus given 
an opportunity to occur. At first a trough in wliich slices and 
juice were both moved along in the same, direction from one end 
to the other by means of revolving arms was used ; but the 
successful operation of the method as now cvolve/i is due to the 
invention of a special trough, along which it is pos.pble to move 
slices and juice in counter-current without the goods being .subjected 
to any considerable pressure, at any stage of its progress. 

This “ rapid ” trough has been patented by M. Paschen,‘“ and 
its method of use has been further described by S. Thieler.^* One 
of the lafiO.st types has a length of about 221 m., and a'diarneter of 
1'7 m., and is divided into 20 compartments. It is placed at an 
angle of 4° to the horizontal. By means of suitable arms attached 
to a slowly revolving shaft running the whole length of the 
apparatus, the slices are conveyed from the bottom to the top 
end oi the trough, through each compartment, and over each 
dividing wall; while the water enters the top end, thus flowing 
in countfr-current to the slices from compartment to compartment 
through perforations in the dividing walls, lastly leaving the lower 
end of the apparatus in the form of juice. During the 1915-16 
jeason, a “ rapid ” plant having the general construction shown 


. « G.P. 244,260 ; V.S.P. 1,00S,931; J., 1911, 1.120. 

Zentr. Zuckerind.^ 1920> 28 , 468 ; J., 1920, 828a. 
^ w G.P. 278,067 ; U.S.P.*1,134,152 ; J., 1916, 567a. 
Zentr. Zuckerind,, 28 , 492 ; J,, 1920, 828a. 



On dropping from the slicing machine (SM), the slices were met 
by steam at 108°-110'’C., which raised them to 85°-90° C., at 
which temperature they entered the first exjinpartmcmt to com¬ 
mence their jouniey to the top of the trough, fresh water at 55°- 
60° 0. being allowed to flow into the twentieth. When the slices 
arrived at the top, they wore raised by an elevator (SE) arid 
dropi)ed w'hilo still hot into the pulp-presses (P), the resulting 
residue being sent by means of the conveyor (90) to the pulp 
drier (D), while the expressed juice was returned via a pulp 
separator (PS) to the trough at its fifteenth compartment. The 
juice leaving the lower end of the trough had a temperature of 
75°-8,5^ 0., and after going through a pulp separator (PS) it was 
pumped to the measuring tanks (MT), lastly being passed to the 
clarifying department. Altogether the slices. remained 25 min. 
in the trough, the capacity of which was about 240 tons in 24 hours. 

Coming now to the results obtained, the sugar content of the 
slices was found to be about 0-4% (of the roots) in the new method, 
the total amount of juice drawn off being about 130% (also of 
the roots) • while in ordinary battery diffusion with a draw-off 
of about 140%, the amount of sugar loft in the slices when 
added to that lost in the waste waters amounted practically to the 
same figure. A rather important point to note in respect of the 
juice drawn off is that, compared with battery diffusion practice, 
its density was about 3° Brix lower, which difference, H. Claassen‘5 
points out, would mean about 1 % more coal to supply the a(Witional 
steam required for the elimination of the greater amount of water. 
On the other hand, S. Thicler‘« contends that this incrqased cost 
is quite compensated by economy of labour (two men fewer per 
shift) ; by the saving of steam for heating the juice previous to 
clarkioation ; and lastly by decreased repairs. Other independent 
trials with this new process of extraction aiy. necessary before a 
trustworthy decision upon its value can be pronounced ; but the 

Zenit. Zuckerind., 1920, 28 , 506. 

Ibid., 1^)20, 28 , 622. 
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particulars published so far certainly impress'one as to its prac¬ 
ticability. That the formation of waste water is suppressed, 
and that the extraction of sugar is no less than in ordinary 
diffusion, are both very favourable points. In regard to the weaker 
juice produced, it yet remains to be sepn whether it would not 
be possible to obtain an increased density by lengthening the trough, 
say, to 25 or 30 compartments, the draw-off remaining the same. 
In this way it might prove possible, to produce a juice having a 
density greater than that ordinarily obtained by battery diffusion, 
and it will, be of interest to observe the result pf any experiments 
that may be made in this direction. 

Clarificalion of the juice. —Beet juice as it comes from the 
diffusion battery is a turbid, dark-grey dr almost black liquid, 
which cannot be filtered in factory practice, owing to the “ slimy 
substances ” it contains. At the present time its clarification 
is universally effected by the carbonatation process, in which, 
after passing through suitable strainers for the elimination of fine 
pvlp, it is heated to 80°-85“ C.; treated with caustic lime (either 
in small lumps or already slaked in the form of milk, using 2J-3% 
CaO of the rootj sliced); “ saturated ” with carbon dioxide to an 
alkalinity of 0’09-0-13% CaO; filtered; re-heated; again 
carbonated, this time to 0-02-0'04%; and finally again heated 
and passed through filter-presse,s. 

A considerable amount of work has bem done in establishing 
the effect of the treatment with lime ujffin the impurities' of the 
raw juice, especially the acids, proteins, pectic bodies, invert sugar, 
and colouring matters ; but little attention appears to have been 
given to what is generally designated in the literature ot beet sugar 
manufacture as the “ mechanical action ” of the precipitate 
resulting on the addition of lime, and particularly of that formed 
later on carbonating. This so-caUed “ mechanical action ” is, 
indeed, hardly less important in renJising the proper tfiarlfication 
of the liquid than is the chemical action of the lime on the non-sugar 
substances. Thirty years ago K. C. Neumann‘’ pointed out 
distinctly that the clarifying operation in beet sugar manufacture 
must be regarded as something more than the mere formation of 
calcium^carbonate, and that the “spongy” nature of the pre¬ 
cipitate accounts for the absorption, not only of the suspended 
matter, but also to a greater or less extent of the colouring 
substances and other soluble impurities present in the juice, 
experience having shown that the greater its volume the more 
completely are these results achieved. In view of observations 
sifch as this, it really seems surprising that Continental investi¬ 
gators have not lAore definitely described this “ mechanical 
action ” of carbonatation ^as a colloidal phenomenon, a point of 

Z. Zuekerind, Bohm., 18J0-1, 15, 369. 
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view which (as we Have seen on page 22) has now been adopted 

in regard to the clarification of juice in the sister industry. 

■ Certain modifications of the carbonatation process which have 
recently been proposed show the advantages of this conception 
in regard to carbonatation. Actually the amount of lime required 
to cause the chemical changes capable of occurring is only 
about 0-2% ; but experience very clearly shows that if much less 
than 2^-3% (and sometimes 3j and^ perhaps even 4% in the 
case of inferior roots) be used, filtration becomes difficult and some¬ 
times impossible. 4s one would expect, attempts have been made 
to reduce the amount of lime stated, in order thus to cheapen 
clarification. Thus, E. Kuthe and E. Anders^* about 31 years ago 
protected a method of ‘operation in which only the amount of 
lime necessary for chemically reacting upon the impurities was 
applied, some calcium carbonate obtained from the previous 
treatment of the juice being added to supplement the smaller 
amount formed on subsequently passing in the carbon dioxide ; , 
but careful trials made with this process in a number of factories 
under different conditions failed to prove that any appreciable 
economy in lime could thus be effected. Another method of 
working, devised by K. Kowalski and S. Kozakowski,*® con¬ 
sisted in the addition of lime to effect complete precipitation 
(a) in the cold, and (b) on heating, the amount of lime to bo added 
at each stage being determined by means of preliminary laboratory 
tests, in which a slight excess was added and the liquid titrated 
back with tannjc acid. Nor is this modification used any longer. 

It would appear that the failure of both processes is due to the 
fact that there is a certain minimum quantity of calcium carbonate 
which must be formed in the body of the juice to effect the suf¬ 
ficient adsorption, not only of the coarser dispersoid, but also of the 
colloidally dispersed impurities (particularly pectic substances and 
colouring matters). Many years’ experience now appears to have 
proved conclusively that if less be precipitated than this amount 
(which will vary to some extent according to the purity of the 
juice treated), an insufficiently clarified liquid will certainly result. 

Notwithstanding the teaching of practice in this direction, 
another modification of the carbonatation process, which jpay be 
regarded as a combination of the Kuthe and Anders and the 
Kowalski and Kozalowski procedures, has been elaborated by 
E. Psenicka *“ it consists in mixing the cold diffusion jfiice with 
10-20% of its weight of the unfiltered clarified juice (containing the 
precipitated calcium carbonate) together with 0-2-0-4% of lime, 
after which the liquid is heated to 90°-95° C., treated ndth 1-0-1-5% 

*« a.P. 60,032. 

»• a.P. 138,693. 

*“ G.P. 318,654 i J., 1919, 692a ; 1920, 45 IA. 
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of lime, carbonated to an alkalinity of 0-08-0'10% CaO, and filtered, 
the clear juice being lastly submitted to a second saturation, in 
order further to reduce its alkalinity. This method of working 
has been examined by V.' Stanek,® in comparison with ordinary 
carbonatation, using the same amount of lime in both cases, namely 
2%, but the results obtained must be regarded as being only 
slightly in favour of the propo.sed procedure. Thu.s, the coefficient 
of purity of the juice was 94'95° and 94-60° respectively, its colour 
1-5° and 1-81° Stammer, and its content in lime salts 0-0031 and 
0-0041% CaO, differences which are quite smtll, and might very 
well occur as the result of slight variations in the ordinary operation 
of carbonatation. It would therefore seem that more decisive 
results are required in order to convince manufacturers that this 
modification is more advantageous than the Kuthe and Anders 
method, wliich indeed it much resembles. 

Another deviation from the ordinary routine of the carbonatation 
process, which appears to have a bearing on the subject of the 
adsorbing power of the precipitate produced during that operation, 
may be briefly noticed. H.Claassen“ proposes preliminarily to treat 
the juice with just sufficient lime to throw out of solution as much 
non-sugar as possible without the. formation of insoluble calcium 
compounds, the precipitate thus obtained being separated and the 
filtrate subsequently limed and carbonated as usual. This modifi¬ 
cation has as its purpose the separation of a precipitate .rich in 
albumin and low in mineral matter which might serve as a cattle 
food ingredient; and M. von Wieru8z-Kowalaki®“ Vas protected a 
somewhat similar method of working. These twp procedures 
appear to have been suggested in Germany during the war, at a 
time when sources of cattle food were being eagerly sought there ; 
but an examination of their value made by the Institut fiir Zucker- 
industrie®* shows the product of both to be too high in mineral 
matter to be regarded as useful additions to fodder. Apart from 
this, however, such modifications of the ordinary method of carbona¬ 
tation appear undesirable from the point of view of attaining the 
maximum clarification of the juice possible. It is pointed out by 
A. Herzfeld** that precipitates preliminarily separated in this way 
contaiiuin addition to albumin some very fine pulp, with which in 
the ordinary course of operating the excess of lime forms a precipitate 
possessing a considerable clarif}dng power, or, in other words, a high 
power of adsorption towards the colloidal impurities present in the 
raw juice, acting, it would seem, very much in the same way as the 

* *1 Z. Zuekerind. Czechoslov., 1919, 44 , 7,1, 

, « G.P. 307,676 ; f., 1919, 2eA. , 
w G-tP. 300,410. 

Deut. Zvekerind.f 1920, * 46 , 244. 

Ibid., 1920, 45 , 243. 
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bullock’s blood of*the old-time refiner. He based this statement 
on the fact that the juice obtained in the Steffen process of extraction 
(which contains an unusually high amount of fine pulp) yields after 
carbonatation, a clarified liquid both purer and lighter in colour 
than does diffusion juice submitted to similar treatment. Obser¬ 
vations such as these, if interpreted in the light of the colloidal 
nature of clarification, are of much interest, and later may prove 
to be of considerable value. It is }\>)ped that in the. near future 
investigations will be undertaken for the purpose of examining the 
“ mechanical action ” taking place during liming and clarification; 
of establishing more exactly its importance,; and also of 
ascertaining the optimum conditions for its operation. 

Boiling to grain and finishing .—^In regard to the remaining stages 
of beet sugar manufacture, viz., crystallising, centrifuging, finishing, 
and working up the after-products, unfortunately the work published 
during the last year has been scanty and disconnected, and hardly 
calls for comment here. It remains only to draw attention to a, 
process protected by P. Kestner *“ for the elimination of the 
obnoxious flavour and odour of beet syrup, consisting simply in 
raising the temperature during evaporation to a rather high degree 
for a short time. He proposes to utilise it for the production of 
what he terms sucre complet (or “ whole juice sugar ”) by boiling 
the entire syrup to a mass without separating the crystals from the 
mothgr-liquor, as is the, general practice except in the manufacture 
of crude grades by native methods. Clarification would be, effected 
only by the addition of a little lime to the diffusion juice, after which 
it would b(i filtered at a high temperature through presses, and con¬ 
centrated to about 60° Brix (preferably in a film evaporator), the 
■syrup obtained being crystallised while stirring, so that a very 
fine-grained product would result. Thus, carbonatation, centri¬ 
fuging, and the recovery of the low products from the molasses 
are avoided ; and it is urged that such a method of working should 
be found advantageous at the present time in France, in order to 
aid in supplementing the much diiuinished supply, small factories 
containing the necessary plant (mainly diffusers, filter-presses, 
evaporators, and “ finishers ”) being erected at convenient centres 
in beet growing areas. It is claimed that the crude greyish-yellow 
sugar thus obtained is of good taste, and that it can be exposed for 
a reasonable time to a humid atmosphere without any apparent 
alteration ri condition, although hygroscopic to some extent, owing 
to the presence of potassium salts. It is said to meet many of the 
requirements of the chocolate, biscuit, and confectionery industries ; 
to be suitable for the sweetening of coffee; and also to be capable of 
forming palatable and nourishing products i^en mixed with cocoa 
and condensed milk.*’ 

“ E.P. }3.'5,235 ; J., 1920, 7fiA. 

»’ E.r. 136.205: J., 1920, 170a. 
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This method of manufacturing a crude sugar (though certainly 
:etrograde in character) may prove of some temporary use for the 
relief of the situation in France, and .for this reason its adoption 
s supported by L. Lindet,*^ J. Weisberg,*® and othe;rs. Its value 
will, of course, almost entirely depend upon the extent to which it 
;s successful in producing a sugar free from the disagreeable “ beety ” 
lavour, a point which should be proved during the trials that are 
low being made at the Pitljiiviers factory (Loiret), France. In 
limes when the sugar supply is normal, a simple method of destroying 
ir transforming the substances contributing to tfce obnoxious taste 
ind odour (a problem that has been attacked by several different 
sxperimenters’®) would be of value for the preparation in beet fac¬ 
tories of a quality of syrup suitable for use 'on the table or in the 
fruit-preserving industry. An efficient process would probably 
jstablish beet syrup as an important article of food on the Continent, 
ft may be noted that an effort to do this has already been made 
n Germany, where table syrup of fair quality (though hardly as 
palatable as the product to which we are accustomed in this country) 
s being prepared directly from the beet, a method of working 
patented by W. Meyer being used in several factories. 

Analysis of Sugar Products and the Results of Chemical Control. 

Determination of sucrose. —Much attention has been devoted 
luring recent years to the Clerget or double polarisation method of 
letermining sucrose with the object of yet further increasing its 
iccuracy, so as to provide a means both precise arid convenient 
if obtaining the most reliable estimate possible of the sources 
if loss of sugar at the different stages of manufacture. An im- 
lortant advance in this direction has been made by an investigation 
larried out by the Bureau of Standards, Washington ; but before 
lonsidering this contribution it seems worth while briefly tracing 
;he hi,story of the double polarisation procedure as generally 
iperated at the present time in sugar factories. 

Actually it was Biot” who first proposed to determine sucrose 
ly observing its rotation before and after inversion; but the 
solarimeter of his day was in its earliest stage of development (an 
idjustablb mirror of black glass serving for the polariser), and the 
nethod he described so lacked detail that it could hardly be con- 
lidered a quantitative one. Clerget’s original process” was pub- 

C. r. Acad. Agric.^ 1920, 0 , 291. 

J. Fahr. Swre, 1920, 01 , No. 7. 

E.P. 133,744; U.S.P, 1,156,806; J.. 1919, 900a. 

, O .319.841; J.,*1920, 669a. Cf. also “RubenBinip, seine Heratel- 

” (/.P. 300,410. 1920. (Otto Spamer, Leipzig.) 

Deut. Zuckerind.y 1920,*^. "v. 

**•' Ibid., 1920, 46 , 243. 
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lished a few yeais after the invention of the Mitscherlich instrument; 
and for the direct reading he used the liquid obtained by dissolving 
the normal weight of the sample (then 16-471 g.) in water, adding 
basic lead acetate solution, completing the volume to 100 c.c., 
and filtering; fehile the inversion polarisation was made by placing 
50 c.c. of the filtered clarified solution in a flask graduated at 50 
and 55 c.c., adding 5 c.c. of cohcentrated hydrochloric acid, mixing, 
and slowly heating the flask in a water-bath to 68° C., taking about 
10 minutes in so doing, lastly cooling and filtering. Operating 
in this way, he foqpd that while a solution of pure sucrose before 
inversion gave a reading of +100-0, it gave after inv( rsion a value 
of —44-0 at 0° C. (corresponding to —34-0 at 20° 0.) ; and the 
formula based on these' results which he gave for the calculation 
of the sucrose per cent, was : 

lOOpj^I) 

144 ^ 

in which D and I are the direct and inversion readings, and t the • 
temperature at which the inverted solution is observed in the 
polarimeter tube. When applying this method to the. examination 
of impure products, e.g., final molasses, it was fourid that the solu¬ 
tion obtained after inversion was so dark that the observation of 
its polarisation in the 200 mm. tube was often impossible without 
dilution (and consequent diminution of the accuracy). Principally 
with the object of overcoming this difficulty, Eeichardt and 
Bittmann” modified the procedure, employing in so doing the 
normal weight»that had been adopted in Germany They used for 
the direct reading a solution clarified with basic lead acetate, .as 
Clerget had done ; but the inverted solution wis prepared by 
dissolving 13-024 g. (half the normal weight) in 50 c.c. of water 
in a 100 c.c. flask, inverting with 5 c.c. of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid by heating to 67°-70° C. for 15 minutes, cooling, and 
making up to the mark, this liquid being decolorised by the addition 
of powdered animal charcoal and filtered. These German investi¬ 
gators, however, still used Clerget's factor of 134 at 20° C. for the 
calculation of the result, it being unknown at that time that the 
specific rotation of invert sugar under the conditions of this deter¬ 
mination depends upon its concentration, and also upon the^mount 
of hydrochloric acid present, observations that were made later 
by Gubbe.’‘ Subsequently Creydt’* gave 132-4 at 20° C. as the 
appropriate factor to use for a concentration of 13-024 g. of sucrose 
in 100 c.c.. when inverted under the conditions of the Eeichardt 
and.Bittmann procedure. Until that time, workers had failed to 

take account of a serious error, namely, tljat arising from the 

• 

’* Z. Ver. Biibemuckerind., 1882, 764. 

" Ibid., 1884, 1348. 

■ ’« Ibid., 1887, 163. 
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rather reeidy destruction of the leevulose of the invert sugar by the 
hydrochloric acid used for hydrolysis. Wohl and Dammliller 
pointed out that 8 minutes sufficed to effect complete hydrolysis 
of the sucrose, and that by extending the time to the 16 minutes 
used by Creydt and others, the laevo-rotation of the rending was 
appreciably diminished. 

With the purpose of establishing the optfmum conditions for 
avoiding the destruction of the Isevulose, and of generally improving 
the double polarisation method, a careful series of experiments 
was made 'by A. Herzfeld and his assistants ?t the Institut fur 
Zuckerindustrie, Berlin, in 1888.’“ They concluded that the 
concentration of the solution used for inversion should be 13'024 g. 
dissolved in 70 c.c. of water (contained in a 100 c.c. flask), instead 
of the 50 c.c. hitherto used, the slightly greater dilution diminishing 
the laevuloBC destruction perceptibly; that the amount of hydro¬ 
chloric acid should be 5 c.c. of 38% concentration (sp. gr. 1-18) ; 
and that the total time of heating should be 71 minutes, 2-3 minutes 
of this being taken to raise the temperature to 68°-70°C., after 
which the liquid should be maintained as hear 69° C. as possible 
for exactly 5 minutes, cooled rapidly, made up to 100 c.c., and read 
in the 200 mm. water-jacketed tube after carefully observing the 
temperature. They also concluded that a total time of heating 
in the manner indicated sufficed to invert all the sucrose present 
even when examining products having a high ash content while 
at the same time the error due to Imvulose destruction was reduced 
to the minimum possible. Under the new conditions specified, 
the factor became 132'66 at 20° C. (instead of 132-4) for,the concen¬ 
tration of 13g. in 100 C.C., and a tabic of factors corresponding to 
■other concentrations was elaborated. This modification of the 
double polarisation method by Herzfeld and his collaborators has 
now come to be regarded by reason of its convenience as the 
standard procedure for the routine determination of sucrose in 
factory and refinery products. During the past few years, however, 
several workers have pointed out a source of error that cannot 
be ignored, namely, that the difference between the direct and 
inversion readings is not due wholly to hydrolysed sucrose, since 
certain optically-active impurities are capable of altering the 
rotation according to the reaction of the liquid. Thus, the observa¬ 
tion of tl^ direct reading taken in the presence of the basic lead 
acetate used for clarification is not comparable with that of the 
inverted liquid containing the hydrochloric acid used for effecting 
hydrolysis. V. Stanek’* showed the interfering substances to be 
principally amino-aeijis in the case of beet products; while J. P. 

, ” Ibid., 1888, 742, 763. ^ 

, Ibid., 1888, 707. 

Z. Zttekerind. lOi'fi-?, 31, 417. 
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Ogilvie * in tlie cast of cane products pointed out that the reducing 
sugars present, owing to the difference of their rotation in the 
presence of basic lead acetate and later of hydrochloric acid, are 
capable of vitiating the result to the extent of about 1'5%. 

Coming now* to the woiji carried out at the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, by R. F, Jackson and C. L. Gillis,“ results are given 
showing that when hydrolysis is effected at 68°-70°C., there occurs 
at the same time a comparatively rapid destruction of the invert 
sugar, this corresponding to a decrease of 0’056° (sugar scale) 



per mmuto. Curve 3 shows the rate of inversion under Herzfeld’s 
conditions, the maximum Isevo-rotation being reached in about 
5 minutes, after which the polarisation falls rapidly on account 
of iKvulose destruction. On the other hand, curves 1 and 2 indicate 
the course of inversion at the lower temperature of 60° C., at which 
degree (wath the same sucrose concentration) the reaction is com¬ 
plete in minutes ; and it is contended that “ if the inversion 
is carried out under such conditions that the end of the reaction 
is situated on a broad and flat portion of the curve, relatively 
large differences in individual procedure can be tolerated without a 
diminution of accuracy. . . . Under these conditions, the accuracy 
of the Clerget divisor itself is limited only by the precision with 
which polariscopic observations can be made.” This modification 
involving hydrolysis at 60° C. is therefore recommende^, and it 
was found to result in a factor of 133'25 at 20° C. for a concentration 
of 13 g. per 100 c.c., in place of Herzfeld’s 132-66. That during 
inversion "t 60° C. no appreciable destruction of inVert sugar 
occurs, and that therefore the proposed new procedure is preferable 
to the Herzfeld method, is proved by the circumstance that a 
factor of 132-00 was obtained when using invertase as the hydrolyst, 
■which value in the presence of the hydrochJbric acid used for .the 

»« J., 1911, 62. 

*1 /Set. Paper No. 376, Bureau of Standa^s, 126 ; J,, 1920, 634a. 
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ordinary aoid hydrolysis (5 c.e. of 38% acid 'in 106 c.o.j beoam^ 
133'24, thus corroborating the result obtained by acid hydrolyas 
at 60° C. 

Not the least interesting part of the contribution by Jackson 
and Gillis is that which deals with the obyiation of the error caused 
by the change of rotation of optically-aotive substances other than 
sucrose on the addition of the hydrochloric acid employed for 
inversion. This is accomplished in the case qf beet products by 
neutralising the inverted liquid with ammonia solution, an amount 
of ammonium chloride equivalent to that thus formed being added 
to the liquid used for the direct reading, both observations being 
made in this way under comparable conditions. In the case of 
cane products, the alteration of the reducing sugars when the 
liquid is read in the presence of basic lead acetate, and later in 
that of hydrochloric acid, is overcome by the fortunate observation 
made by these investigators that sodium chloride affects the 
rotation of reducing sugars in the same direction as hydrochloric 
acid. If, therefore, a suitable quantity of sodium chloride be 
added to the liquid used for the direct polarisation, the effect upon 
the rotation of the Isevulose of the 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid em¬ 
ployed for inversion can be duplicated, and comparable conditions 
of observation again secured. This research carried out at the 
Bureau of Standards is one of the most useful and complete pub¬ 
lished on the determination of sucrose during recent years. Although 
it remains to examine their conclusions more closely in the labora¬ 
tory, and particularly to compare the results giv^n by the new 
method with those obtained by the use of invertase^ (which acts 
as a selective hydrolyst without affecting non-sugar substances), 
it would seem that these American workers have succeeded where 
a number of other investigators have failed, namely, in obviating 
the error due to the presence, of optdcally-aotivc sub.stances other 
than sucrose by means of a reasonably convenient anti practical 
modification. 

Dderminaiion of reducing sugars. —^Fehling’s solution is in almost 
general use in sugar factories and refineries for the determination of 
reducing sugars ; but it is well recognised that this reagent possesses 
the marked disadvantage of attacking sucrose to an extent that 
is not inconsiderable (owing to the large amount of sodium hydroxide 
it contains), reducing sugars being formed for the presence of which 
an allowa'nce must be made in the case of products containing a 
large proportion of the disaccharide. Soldainj*® and other chemists 
have endeavoured to overcome this defect by. using a solution of 
copper bicarbonate ; but the reagent preparedVaccording to their 
foTmulse did not proVe very satisfactory. Its effect upon sucrose, 
was certainly less than th^t of Fehling’s solution ; but it did not 

Z- Ver. ifutt, Zuckerind, 1886, 62§; 1888, 628, 
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seep wHl ; ft deputed cupric hydroxide; and it precipitated limej 
ind other mineral impurities from the sugar product being examined, i 
38t,*’ however, was more successful in preparing a more generally 
itahle and reliable cupric bicarbonate liquor, and this he did by 
idding a solution of copper sulphate to a solution containing both 
Dotassium carbonate and bicarbonate, instead of trying to dissolve 
copper carbonate in»a.solution of potassium bicarbonate, as others' 
had done. Schmoeger ** and ite^ener ** published favourable 
reports upon this formula. 


As the result of^a long examination of the question,?. Beyers- 
dorfer** has now come to the conclusion that although Ost’s solution 
cannot be regarded as an altogether ideal reagent, it is at any rate 
preferable, generally speaking, to Fehling’s. IJsing 10 g. of refined 
sugar, and operating according to the Herzfeld gravimetric pro¬ 
cedure, the cupric reduction was found to be only 3'8 mg. in the 
case of Ost’s, and 30 in that of Fehling’s solution. In regard to 
sensitiveness, it was found that 1 mg. of invert sugar in the presence 
of 10 g. of sucrose could be detected by Ost’s solution ; whereas 
less than 6 mg. under like experimental eonditions could not be 
definitely found by means of Fehling’s. It appears premature 
yet to pronounce upon the keeping quality of the cupric bicarbonate 
liquor, but it was observed that when exposed to sunlight in white 
glass flasks its titre remained unchanged for at least 2 months. 
This contribution of Beyersdorfer should induce sugar factory and 
refinefy chemists to experiment in the same direction, and the 
publication of their experience with a reagent so well recommended 
in comparison*with Fehling’s solution should certainly be of value. 
Already, it may be noted, F. J. Bates has used this cupric bicar¬ 
bonate liquor for the determination of traces of reducing sugars 
in refined sugars, the detection of so small an amount a.s 0-003% 
being claimed. 

, , Chemied control results.-—Retrans giving the result of the very 
careful chemical supervision exercised in Java are always interesting. 
It is noticeable in the tables for 1919 *• that the extraction (sucrose 
in the juice per cent, sucrose in the cane) still remains in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 92%, a value that compares indifferently with the 
figure of 97-98% now averaged in Hawaii.®' On the otl^r hand, 
the remaining factory data show admirably efficient work, as, e.g., 
the sucrose content of the filter-press cake of the clarification 
department vhich is decreasing each year, and is now* 3-7% (or 


»» Ibid., 1890, 301 ; 1891, 07. 

«* Ibid., 1891, 785. 

Dents. Zuckerind., 1897, 71. 

»» Z. Ver. denis. Znekerind., 1919, 403; J., 192», 12Ba. 

Intern. Sugar J., 1920, 654. 

•* Ibid., 1920, 322 ; J., 1920, 679^, 

•' Ann. Bepis., 1919, 4 , 378, 
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0-06% on the cane), about half the figure for 1£I10. Other values 
that are satisfactory are the sucrose remaining in the bagasse, 
which was 0-99% on the cane ; and the sucrose left in the molasses, 
which was 0-90% on the cane, or 7-27% sucrose in the juice. Atten¬ 
tion may be drawn to the total loss of sucrose during manufacture, 
that is, the amount unreoovered in the form of sugars, which 
amounted to 18-34% of the total sucrose originally present in the 
cane, the various sources of this loss being distributed as follows : 
left in the bagasse, 7-99% ; ‘ left in the, filter-press cake, 0-49% ; 
left in the.final molasses, 7-27% ; and unaccounted for, 2-59%. 
This last value should be decrca.sed considoraoly in the ease of 
future returns, if the conclusions of de Haan mentioned on page 397 
are confirmed by other factory chemists.- On the whole, these 
control values indicate a high state of efficiency in the factory, 
and at the same time thoroughness of work in the laboratory. 

A further example of the extreme care with which chemical 
control is carried out in the sugar factories of Java as a whole is 
obtained by an examination of the so-called “ unaccounted loss,” 
which can be computed in two ways : (1) by deducting the sugar 
actually turned out from that calculated to be available (both 
values being, of course, in terms of the same grade of sugar, namely, 
“ standard muscovado ” of 96-5 polarisation); and (2) by deducting 
the accountable losses from the'total losses as actually found by 
the analysis of the different products at the several stages of manu¬ 
facture. Using these entirely different methods of caloulathig the 
unaccounted loss, the values obtained were 0-32% and 0-31% on 
the cane, which is a remarkably close agreement. \)ther cbemioal 
control results that have been published during the year under 
review emanate from Cuba,'* Mauritius,Hawaii.'- 

Stabchk.s and Gums. 

Starches .—In this branch of the carbohydrate industry there is 
little to report. Reckitt & Sons, Ltd. and C. H. Hardy" in the 
manufacture of rice starch steep the grains in water for a few hours, 
and then grind them until 98% passes a 130x130 mesh silk sieve, 
water being added at the same time, so that the resulting paste 
contains 38-40% of solids, the starch being subsequently separated 
by centrifuging or decanting after further dilution. J. Effront and 
A. Boldin'* utilise amylaceous residues from the starch, brewing, 
and oil industries by subjecting them to the action of bacterial 
diastatic enzymes" which exert their optimum effect in slightly 

«» Intern. Sugar J., 1D20, 20, 225, 279, 438. 

Bull. Sop. Chim. Maurice^ 1920, No. 41. 

" Intern. Sugar J.V 1920, 471. 

" E.P. 147,255 ; J., 1920, 630a. 

“'* E.P. 122,405.; J., 1926, 130a. 

A E.P. 16,198 of 1914; E.P. 471,546; J., 1915, 444. 
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' alkaline solution, sjirupe being thus obtained after oonoentration 
of the converted liquid which are suitable for use in brewing and 
in the manufacture of sweets. V. G. Bloede" produces a modified 
starch by heating raw starch between 300° and 400° F. (149°- 
204° C.) for 30i-60 minutes, the temperature and time of heating 
being so regulated that the product remains practically insoluble 
in cold water. R. W. .G. Stutzke®'’ desiccates and modifies a solution 
of starch by .subjecting it in a finely divided state to a current of 
heated gas. • 

Oums. —^H. V. Dunham®* prepared a “ thickener ” by dissolving 
Karaya gum in watbr containing about 3% of sodium bicarbonate 
(of the weight of gum), and dries the solution. He also produces 
two other compositions,; (1) by soaking the Karaya gum in water 
containing a small quantity of weak alkali, adding a lacteal fluid, 
and drying the mixture ; and (2) by mixing together soluble Karaya 
gum and soluble casein. 

■« U.S.P. 1,;)24,332 : J., 1B20, 202a. 

U.S.P. 1,320,719 : J., 1920, 37a. 

»s U.S.P. 1,334,358-1,334,358; J., 1920, 380a. 
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FERMENTATION INDUSTRIES. 

By Adam Tait and Louis Pleioher, 

ChcmisU, Messrs. Wm. Ymingtr <tr Co., Lid., Brewers, Edinburgh. 

Since tho publication of last year’s report the general trend in 
the fermentation industry has been a continuation of the endeavour 
to fill up the gap naturally formed by the exigencies of war. Pro¬ 
gress unfortunately has been severely hampered .by our very slow 
transition to normal peace conditions. Schemes for the recon¬ 
struction of the industry have been laid out, and the Rc.search 
Pund of tho Institute of Brewing is now an accomplished fact 
which it is to be hoped will assist the different branches wdiich the 
Institute comprises to clucidatf various problems and put the 
industry on a proper scientific foundation. If not perhaps following 
along tho lines already w’ell established by similar Continental 
institutions, a good deal might be learned from their experience. 
A comprehensive description of the Berlin Institute is given by 
P. M. Maynard (J. Inst. Brew., 1920, 26,134). The Prfnch fermen¬ 
tation industries should benefit in the work of reconstruction by 
tho assistance of the Commission which has Itecn appointed for 
that purpose. A. Pembaeh in an able article (Ann. Brass, et 
Dislill., 1918, 18, 17) described the condition of the brewing, cider, 
vinegar, wine, and rum industries in Prance and pointed out the 
various schemes contemplated by the French Government with a 
view to the reconstruction of these industries which had been upset 
by enemy invasion during the war. On the other hand, while 
these schemes for reconstruction and research are in being, a small 
band of, extremists is striving to bring about the total prohibition 
(in Scotland at least) of the manufacture and sale of exciseable 
liquor, but up to the present time (December, 1920) the voice of 
the Scottish people as expressed in the results of the local veto 
polls is emphatically against such undue interference with a 
perfectly legitimate industry. , 

‘Before commencing the main part of this year’s report the writers 
wish here to tender their best thanks to Mr. J. S. Ford for his 
judicious criticism of the manuscript and for his able and valuable 
astissance in its compilation. 
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Chemistry. 

Evidcnco of the fascination of enzyme study is afforded by the 
number of contributions to the subject and, as in former years, a 
foremost position is given to the summarising of such work. There 
are no momentous discoveries to record, but the accumulation of 
data proceeds apace. 

General Enzymes. 

New ideas regarding tiie mode of’action of hydrolytic enzymes 
have. b(!en introdimed by M. Van Lai^r* which po.sses8 the element 
of originality, but whether or not the author’.s views are correct 
cannot be established without farther work. Since the work is 
incomplete, a very abi'idged notice only will bo given here, '^an 
Laer’s paper is another indication of the great importance, that 
colloidal chemistry is assuming, and it is the study of the colloidal 
nature of enzymes which has apparently given rise to the present 
work. The action of hydrolytic enzymes is due, according to, 
the author, to hydrogen-iomt, for such actions can be produeed 
by acids, i.e., hydrogen-ions, without the agency of the enzyme 
itself. The solutions in which the enzymes act always contain 
hydrogen-ions at a low concentration, and as the ions are adsorbed 
by the colloidal particles, the hydrogen-ion concentration of the 
partichi itself may thus be much' greater than that of the solution 
as a whole, and as the particles are of specific adsorptive capacity 
(thus’accounting for the specific action of enzymes), a substrate 
adsorbed by them comes under the influence of a comparatively 
high hydrogen-ion concentration and thus suffers hydrolysis, while 
other substrates not capable of being adsorbed by the enzyme remain 
unchanged. There are certain quantitative differences between 
hydrolysis by enzymes and by ordinary solutions of acids which 
can be explained by the colloidal nature of the enzymes which 
permit of hydrolysis taking place only in the adsorption zone of 
the eijtymc particles. Thus the velocity of hydrolysis must be 
proportional to the concentration of the substrate in the enzyme 
pa.rticles and not in the solution. The concentration in the particles 
cannot bo increased beyond a certain saturation limit, and further 
is not proportional to that in the solution. Enzymic hj^drolysis, 
therefore, does not in general proceed according to the logarithmic 
law of unimolecular reactions, but the value of the velocity constant, 
K, may diminish or increase as the reaction proceeds,’ according 
to the relative proportions of enzyme and substrate, as was found 
by H. Van Laer^ for the saccharification of starch by diastase. 

The extraction of the enzymes of barley has been carried jut 
by D. Maestrini.® Although the amylase t)f germinated basley 

> .4nn. Brass, et Disk, 1920,19, 19 ; J. Inst. Brew., 1920, 28, 698. 

* J. Inst. Brew., 1911,17, 613. 

• Atti R.'Aocad. Lincei, 1919, 28, II., .398 ; J., 1920, 244a, 309a. 
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is extracted by distilled water, the author foOnd that by using 
water containing 0'003 mol.% acetic acid a more active solution 
was obtained, which was further augmented if the extraction was 
proceeded with for at least 6 hours. Protease is not extracted 
by distilled water, but extracts of high proteolytic value may be 
obtained by using 0-003 mol.% acetic acid. The lipolytic enzyme 
of barley can be detected only in the emulsion and not in the 
filtrate. His method of extraction applies equally in this case 
and highly active preparations have been obtained. For protease 
the optimal temperature is 45°-50° G., the enzyipe being destroyed 
at 52°-55° C. and for lipase the optimal is 45° C. and destruction 
temperature 55° C. The same methods of extraction have been 
extended to the invertase of germinated barley dried at a tempera¬ 
ture below 40° C. At least 6 hours’ extraction at 30°-35° 0. is 
necessary to obtain an active liquid. The enzyme acts best at 
about 50° C. and is destroyed at 55° C. 

Incidental to some work in connexion with the process of de¬ 
sizing textile goods, involving the removal of starch present or 
embodied therein, S. H. Wakeman* has evolved a method for 
measuring the starch-liquefying powers of the enzymes employed. 
The problem is the removal of starch, not the production of sugar, 
consequently the Lintner method and its various modifications 
are not suitable. The author uses as a substrate a 2% paste of 
raw potato starch, 10 c.c. of which is maintained at 40° C. ^After 
adding a suitable amount of the enzyme solution the exact time 
required for liquefaction is noted. To assist the observation of the 
end-point the author uses neutral red as a stain for^the starch. 
When the stage of hydrolysis as thus indicated is tested with iodine 
it is found to be identical with that at which no intense blue is 
obtained, showing that all the starch paste has been transformed 
to dextrine. Comparing the starch-liquefying powers of malt 
enzymes and the enzymes from Aspergillus oryzee, coifimercially 
known as polyzime, the latter give a higher liquefying power 
while the malt enzymes show a higher Lintner value. After all, 
the method is not very original, although its application may be 
a little out of the ordinary, and further knowing the great diffi¬ 
culties aiiending the use of starch paste in such work, the writers 
wonder how much the results depend on the constancy of the 
nature of starch pastes. 

As above stated, polyzime is the commercial name given to the 
preparation of enzymes resulting from the growth of Aspergillus 
ory^CB on media consisting chiefly of wheat bran. An account of 
the properties‘and also the chemical composition of such extracts 
is given by J. Takannne, jr., and K. Ashima.* 

AmsT. Ghem. Soc., mS, iZ, 293 ; J., 1920, 275a. 

• J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 192U, 42, 1261; J., 1620, 624a. 
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Further investigations have been made by H. C. Sherman and 
D. E. Neun* and later by H. C. Sherman, I. D. Garard, and V. K. 
La Mer’ on the proteolytic activity of pancreatic amylase prepar¬ 
ations. The first two authors® also Sherman and Schlesingcr® have 
previously described the purification of high-grade commercial 
pancreatin, and the same method is again adopted except that 
in the final precipit&tion the usual 1 :1 alcohol-cther mixture was 
replaced by a 2 :1 mixture. The precipitate (A) was removed 
and a further precipitate (B) was obtained by adding ether to 
the filtrate. Preijipitate (A) possessed a lower amylolytic and a 
higher proteolytic activity than did precipitate (B) and the amylo- 
lytic activity of (B) was higher than that of the usual amylase 
preparations. The authons recognise the difficulties due to the 
exceedingly unstable nature of the substances under purification 
and other causes, but they think it probable that a partial separa¬ 
tion of a mixture of amylase and protease was aceomplLshed. 
Since araylolytic activity deteriorates much more rapidly than does, 
proteolytic activity under the conditions obtaining, the extra 
manipulation may thus cause a loss of such activity. The further 
possibility that there are enzyme-containing particles which possess 
both amykilytic and proteolytic activities is not excluded. 

The paper by H. C. Sherman (ind F. Walker entitled “ Influence 
of Aspartic Acid and Asparagine on the Enzymic Hydrolysis of 
Starch”*® is a continuation of the work referred to in last year’s 
report.” It is shown that small amounts of boiled, neutralised water 
extract of potato accelerate the action of the amylases of saliva 
and pancreatin and purified pancreatic amylase on alkali-washed 
potato, wheat, maize, and rice starches and on Lintner soluble 
starch, whilst the action of the vegetable amylases is not influenced 
by the addition of potato extract. The Edition of neutralised 
aspartic acid nr asparagine accelerates the action of saliva, pan- 
orealin, and the purified pancreatic and malt amylases. Any 
possibility of the acceleration being due to changes to more favour¬ 
able hydrogen-ion concentrations was eliminated by arranging 
that the substrate contained the optimum concentrations of sodium 
chloride and phosphate. 

It is a practice in distilleries which use mucors as sacaharifying 
agents, to liquefy the starch by cooking under pressure with a 
small quantity of hydrochloric acid. Regarding the amounts of 
acid requL'od to produce the most satisfactory liquefactions in 

“ Ibid., 1019, 41, 1885 ; J., 1920, 37a. 

Ibid., 1920, 42, 1900 ; J., 1920, 700a. 

“ J., 1918, 526a. 

" J., 1916, 627a. 

»» J. Amer. Chem. Hoc., 1919, 41, 1866; V., 1920, ;i7A. 

“ Ann. Repts., 1919, 4, 428. 
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mashes P. Be.ttinger gives experimental details. The same 
author in collaboration with Delaval^’shows that the growth of 
mucor in mashes liquefied by amylase without the addition of 
acids is less than when a quantity of hydrochloric, sulphuric, 
oxalic, tartaric, phosphoric, .succinic, or acetic acid is added. Acetic 
and succinic acids, which are excretory products, act favourably 
on growth at very low concentrations, but with increasing concen¬ 
tration they exert an inhibitivc action much greater than can be 
accounted for by their degree, of ionisation. 

Those, fervid originators of the theory of the aqiylolytic properties 
of formaldehyde, G. Woker and H. Maggi,''* recapitulate their 
evidence and also reply to recent criticisms.*® They assume that 
the, opponents to their theory kept their mixtures far too long, 
for the authors believe that the hydrolytic products are in time 
rebuilt into non-hydrolysable and non-reducing substances, such 
as the so-called “ reversion dextrin.” A similar re-building occurs 
when egg albumin is digested with papain (see Abdcrhalden's book). 

It has been shown*" that glycerophosphatase is very widespread 
in plant cells and in the tissues of ungerminated seeds. A. Ncmec*’ 
finds the enzyme acts beat in a medium having an acidity equal to 
0 06 N and that the reaction is bimolecular. 

The catalase of bacteria has been found by M. Jacoby** to obey 
the same reaction law.s as the catalases previously studied.'® 

Although a great deal of work has been done* on urease (ejttract 
of the soya bean), notably by H. P. Barendreeht and also by D. H. 
Wester, brief mention only can be made, here. ,Karendrcclit’s 
publications*® are of the, continuous order and his investigations, 
which are being carried out in a thorough manner, cover the, kinetics 
of urease action in both acid and alkaline solution, while the mathe¬ 
matical side of the problem is not neglected. Wester*' has studied 
the factors which influence the conversion of urea into ammonium 
carbonate by means of urease. Other properties of the, enzyme 
have also been investigated. 

Yeast Enzymes. 

The wide range of enzymes which are present in yeasts is very 

*s liM. Assoc. Chim. 6W., 1919, 37, 126; J., 1920, 244a. 

*’ Ibid., 1919, 37, 254 ; J., 1920, 66.5a. 

** Ber.^ 1919, 62, 1694 ; J., 1920, 77a. 

O’ J., 1919, 493a, .508a ; see also Ann. Repts., 1919, 4, 422. 

Biochem. Zeits., 1919, 93, 94 ; J., 1920, 244a. 

** Bidl. Soc. Chim., 1920, 27. 153; J., 1920, 244a. 

< >« Biochem.,Zeiis., 1918,92, 129; J., 1920, 1G8a. 

*■ J., 1918, 5.57a, OMa. 

‘ Proc. K. Akad. Weiensch., 1919, 22, 29, 120; J., 1920, 38a, 129a; 
Reel. Trav. Ohim., 1920, 39, 2 ; V., 1920, 203a. 

* Chem. Weekblad, 1919, IJ, 1442; J., 1020, 38a. 
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aptly illustrated by A. Fembach.” Without contributing an}d;liing 
actually new to the subject, the author sets out in a most refreshing 
manner the various functions of each of the enzymes. He also 
makes numerous references to useful work of other investigators 
on the subject. 

An equation for the inverting power of yeast, within certain 
limits, is given by H. von Euler and 0. Svanberg*®;— 

. Inversion constant k X grms. sucrose 
Inversion --- 

For a particular yeast which they designate as H, they observed a 
strongly marked temperature optimum of invertase formation 
between 26° and 30° C. From about 35° C. upwards the yeast 
exhibited no invertase formation. The maximum enzyme for¬ 
mation coincides very closely with the optimum activity of the 
invertase. The enzyme is slowly destroyed at an acidity greater 
than Pti=2, while a rapid jiroduction occurs at p„=6-7, thus 
showing the dependence of the enzyme formation on the acidity. 

T. Bokorny^* contributes what is really a continuation of the 
work referred to in last year’s report,*^ in which Jic described the 
effect of various antiseptics on the enzymic activities of yeast. 
Ill his present paper the author discusses the effect of different 
substances on the sucrase and maltase of yeast. Those without 
effect on sucrase are 0-25-0-5% oxalic or 2% acetic or lactic acid, 
even after 2 days’ treatment; 0-5% soda solution is also without 
action on the sucrase of yeast. It is, however, slightly weakened by 
0'1% hydrofluoric acid, while it is permanently destroyed by 0-5% 
sulphuric acid. Maltase is destroyed by air-drying yeast. In 
aqueous solution it is destroyed at 25° C., although it will remain 
active for a few days at a lower temperature. 5% alcohol weakens 
the enzyme and 0-1 % thymol renders it inactive in a day. 1 % soda 
destroys the enzyme in 4 days, although 0'6% soda is without any 
action, while a 0-02% solution of soda acts as a stimulant. 

In connexion with the investigations of Euler and Berggren*® 
and of Harden and Young,” H. von Euler** adduces new evidence 
to show that alcoholic fermentation by fresh top yeast is greatly 
accelerated by activators, presumably co-onzymes, wjiich are 
present in aqueous yeast extract, and that the phenomenon is 
observed when the number of cells in the fermenting liquor undergoes 
no, or verv slight increase. The activation of dry yellst by the 
“ Ann. Brass, et Dist., 1920,18, 101 ; J. Inst. Brew., 1920, 86, 325. 

** physiol, ahem., 1919,106, 201; J. Inst. Brew., 1920, 86, 94. 

*** .illg. Brau-u, Hopfenzeit., 1919, 881 ; J. Inst. Brent^ 1920, 86, 531. 
** Ann. Bepts., 1919, 4,420. 

J. Chem. Soe., 1913, i, 145. 

« J. Chem. Sac., 1914, i, 237. 

=« Z. techn. Biol, 1919,7, 156 j J. Soc., 1920, i., 403. 
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oo-enz 3 Tne is almost independent of the acidity of the solution in 
the region of Ph== 3-7. In contrast to Harden and Young, the 
author finds that the increase in the number of cells due to the 
addition of alkali formate never exceeds the experimental error 
involved in counting. On the other hand, it is sh'o'wn that alco¬ 
holic fermentation by fresh top yeast is greatly accelerated by 
ammonium or alkali formate. E. Abderhalden,^® who uses alco¬ 
holic yeast extract and whqse methods differ from these of Euler 
in many respects, proves the stimulating action of his extract on 
the fermentation of carbohydrates by yeast. The same activating 
effect is also observed when expressed juice or dry yeast is used. 

In a lengthy paper S.Lbvgren®” gives an account of the alteration 
of the-inverting power of yeast by pre-froatment. The results 
are not of special importance. 

A. Bach“' has examined a method of Harden and Zilva for the 
detection of peroxydase in yeast (formation of a violet colour by 
yeast in a mixture of p-phenylencdiamine and hydrogen peroxide). 
NV) positive results, however, could be obtained either with pyro- 
gallol, guaiacol, or quinol. The violet colour occurs only in presence 
of acids, rising with the acidity to a maximum, when the amount 
of acid corresponds to 0-5 mol. per 1 mol. of p-phenylenediamine; 
with higher acidities the colour is pot produced. It is concluded that 
the method is not practicable. 

On the basis that enzymes are amphoteric electrolytes ,K. G. 
Demby“ has examined the autolysis of yeast at various tem¬ 
peratures in the presence of electrolytes. The process consists in 
the degradation of the albuminous substances and ,the changes 
are wrought by a series of enzymes, operating simultaneously, 
contained in the simple yeast cell. The enzymes are analogous in 
type to those present in specific animal organs. The enz 3 'mes are 
identified as yeast pepsin, which degrades albuminous substances 
to peptone and has a maximum activity at p„=4-4-6; yeast tryp- 
tase which destroys gelatin, casein, Witte’s peptone, and similar 
substances, and has a maximum activity at Pm= 7-0; yeast ereptase 
which degrades polypeptides to amino-acids and has a maximum 
activity at ps—T-S. The best hydrogen-ion concentration for 
the process is Ph=6-1- 


Starch. 

The view held by Fembach and Wolff that an enzyme, amylo- 
coagulase, present in malt, is responsible for the coagulation of 

* Fermentffrech., 1919, 3, 44 ; J. Chem, Soc,, 1920, i., 349. 

^ Ibid., 1920, 3, 22t; Ibid., 1920, i., 462. 

FenfientfoTSch., 1, 197 ; J. Inst. Brete., 1920, £6, 100. 

Medii K. Veten8kapaakad)’Nobel-In9t., 1918, 8 , No. 23,1; J., 1920,1294* 
f. Inst. Brew., 1904, 210/ J906,190. * 
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staroli when small 'quantities of malt extract are added to starch 
solutions has been controverted by C. J. lintner. The latter 
considers that starch in aqueous solution exists in the form of sols 
and gels, the former being a protective colloid for the latter. On 
adding a small quantity of amyloljrtic enzyme to a starch solution 
the highly dispersed sols are first attacked, and the gels, deprived 
of their protective cblloid, are automatically coagulated. Experi¬ 
ments initiated by H. Sallinger** s^port the ideas of Lintner. 
By treating solutions of starch, where the degree of dispersion 
had been varied by certain moans, with freshly filtered,saliva and 
measuring the maltose produced and the amount of coagulation, 
under standard conditions, the author shows how greatly coagu¬ 
lation depends on the degree of dispersion of the starch solution. 
Further experiments are discussed which attack the amylocoagulase 
theory in other ways. That starch coagulation is only a subsidiary 
phenomenon of the saccharifying power of amylase is shown by 
the behaviour of starch solutions of different ages towards amylase. 
During the ageing of starch solutions sols become attached to gels 
originally present and are themselves converted into gels. That 
this conversion or ageing (“ starch reversion ”) obeys certain laws 
is later shown by Sallinger'* in his experiments with various kinds 
of soluble starch. The solutions in water were aged at 7° C. and 
at stated times 50 c.c. was removed and treated with 0-5 c.c. of 
saliva^(ptyalin) and kept for 23 hours at the ordinary temperature. 
The precipitated gel was filtered and dried at 110“ C. until of con¬ 
stant weight. , Tf G is the weight of gel and i the time of ageing in 
hours it is found that the relationship between log G and log t is 
represented by a straight line and that numerically G—gf' where 
g and a are constants. The following values have been determined 
for different starches and it is shown that they are characteristic 
of the variety ;— 


Potato starch 1 

«=406 


0=0-445 

„ » 11 

3-00 


0-456 

Wheat „ 

'5-37 


0-18,5 

Barley „ 

11-17 


0-214 

Amylodextrin 

3-51 


0-521 


The autolysis of starch by the action of saliva ash on starch 
solutions is causing a divergence of opinion between W» Bieder- 
mann’* and H. Sallinger,®’ the latter’s statements receiving support 
from Wohlgemuth'* and Schultz.®" Beyond recording, the con¬ 
troversy, tue writers do not intend to make further comment. 

’* Roll. Zeila., 1919, 22, 79 ; J., 1919, 919a. 

*®® Roll. Zeita., 1919, 26, 111; J., 1920, 76a. , • 

®' Fermeniforach., 1919, 2, 4.'>8; 8, 70; J. Chan, tioc., 1920, i, 15, 291 

»’ Ibid., 2, 449 ; ibid., i, 15. 

»* J. Cham. Soc., 1919, i., 361. 

RermWfrafh; 1919, 8 , 72; J. Ghm-^Sve., 1920, i., 291. 
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Fermentation, 

With the object of establishing the dependence of the velocity 
of fermentation on the hydrogen-ion concentration, H. von Euler 
and S. Heintzc<“ have investigated th^ fermentation of sucrose 
and dextrose by yeast at 28° C. using hydrochloric acid for pro¬ 
ducing the necessary acid concentrations. • The juh values were 
obtained by Sorensen’s indicator method, and the velocity of fer¬ 
mentation was arrived at directly by measuring the volume of CO i 
evolved in a given time by 200 yeast cells. Thy maximum velocity 
occurs atpH=5’0 and this is also found after the addition of yeast 
water and asparagine to the fermentation mixture, although in 
these cases the velocity is much greater‘than in the absence of 
assimilable nitrogen. Oxalic acid and chromic acid in concen¬ 
trations up to 0-025 N had no poisonous effect on fermentation 
as has been frequently stated. In solutioms of hydrochloric acid 
up to 0-01 N the influence of the chlorine ions is unimportant, as 
ato is the influence of the non-ionised molecules, but with weak 
organic acids the undissociated molecules play an important part. 

Further experiments on the correlative formation of acetaldehyde 
and glycerol by the scission of .sugar offer added proof of the possi¬ 
bility of the aldehyde stage ip fermentation. While confining 
themselves to the limits of this report the writers will endeavour 
to give a short outline of the theory of alcoholic fermentation as 
enunciated by C. Nouberg and his co-workers, the outcome of 
investigations extending over a considerable period- fl- Neuberg 
and J. Hirsch“ have previously described what thyy term the 
“ second and third forms of fermentation,” the first being of course, 
the normal transformation of sugar into alcohol and carbon dioxide 
in accordance with Gay Lussac’s equation. The “ second form ” 
is the now well-known transformation of sugar in the presence 
of sulphites, into acetaldehyde, glycerol, and carbon 'dioxide in 
accordance with the. equation :— 

C.H„0, = CH3CH0+C0.+CaHs03. 

If the fermentation is conducted in presence of alkaline substances 
such as carbonates, bicarbonates, phosphates, etc., which have 
no specific affinity for acetaldehyde, the latter is not fixed, but 
undergoes an enzymatic transformation into alcohol, acetic acid, 
and carbon dioxide. A summation of the whole series of reactions 
gives the following equation, which represents the authors’ “ third 
form ” of fermentation :— 

• 2C8H„0,+Hj0=CH3e00H-pC3H5OH-)-2C0,-f2CaH803. 

4 

* *** Arkiv. Kfm, Min, Qeol.<, 1&17, 7, No. 2, 1-21 ; J., 1920. 4-63a. 

Biochein. Zeita., 1919, IflO, 304 ; through Woch. 1920, 87 21 ; 

f. htst Brew., 1920, 26, 259. 
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The following'representation of the processes occurring in alcoholic 
fermentation is given by 0. Neuberg and E. Reinfurth — 

(i,) CgHi2O0-2Hj()'-CeHjO4 (the aldol of methylglyoxal). 

(ii.) CeHgp4--2CHB: C(OH)-CHO or 2CH3CO-CHO. 

Thus the preliminary phase is the production of methylglyoxal 
which may be hydrated to form glycerol (iii), or it may be oxidised 
to the corresponding acid, viz., pyruvic acid (v) 

(iii.) CHj;C{OH):CHO + HjO+H5 ’cHjOH-CHOH-CHjOH 

I ” + 

CH^: C(OH): CHO-I O CHj-CO-COOH. 

The next stage is the breaking down ot the pyruvic acid into carbon 
dioxide and acetaldeh}’de, the latter then being reduced to ethyl 
alcohol. 


(iv.) CHa'CO-COOH- COj+GHjCOH. 


(v.) CHj-COH + Hj 
1 

CHj CO COHh 0 


+ 

CH 3 COCOOII 


Oonsiderable experimental data from which the theory has been 
deduced has been published from time to time, ^ind the present 
oommunioation contains further important confirmations. A paper 
by E. Zemer“ dealing with the chemistry of alcoholic fermentation 
contains a report of the application of the Connstein-Ludeoke 
motho^ for the production of glycerol in Austria. Some of his 
conclusions are at variance with those arrived at by C. Neuberg 
and E. Reinfiyth." Pyruvic acid, he states, in the presence of 
an equivalent amount of sulphite, is not fermented by yeast, 
and he furtlier dissents from Neuberg’s view that this acid is a 
precursor of acetaldehyde. Also, regarding the fact that glycerol 
docs not increase in proportion to the added sulphite, he considers 
this is due to the slowness of the reaction between ihc acetaldehyde 
and sulphite, and that, in consequence, part of the acetaldehyde, 
together with an equivalent amount of glj’cciol, undergoes further 
transformations into alcohol and carbon dioxide. In reply to the 
latter statement Neuberg and Reinfurth^' point out that Zemer 
overlooks the increasing alkalinity of the solution, and further the 
work of Kerb shows that the union is rapid. With regard to the 
other point raised by Zemer, they consider his conclusions are 
based on faulty experiment and later*® they gave the result.s of 
experiment" upholding their original statements. 

On certain principles resulting from the studies already outlined, 


Ber., 1919, 52 , 1677 ; .7., 1920, 78a. 
« Ber., 1920, 58 , 32.’>; J., 1920, 276a. 
“ J., 1920, 76a. 

“ Ber., 1920, 58 , 462 ; J ., 1920, 345a. 
*" Ber., 1920, 58 , 1039 ; J., 1920, 624a 
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Neuberg*^ has elaborated two new biochemical meth'ods for decom* 
posing sugar. Collaborating with M. Ehrlich** he also proves that 
aldehydes accelerate the commencement of fermentation and are 
thus powerful stimulants, to yeast—a view contrary to that of 
earlier workers who regarded aldehydes in general as being toxic 
to living cells and enzymes. 

A. Eembach and M. Schoen** in 1914 reported the production 
of a large amount of calcium pyruvate when alcoholic fermen¬ 
tation proceeded in presence of calcium carbonate. This is con¬ 
trary to the experience of J. Kerb*" who has found that pjTuvio 
acid and its salts are more rapidly fermented by yeast than sugar 
itself. Ho thinks the previous workers must have used an impure 
ferment which produced lactate and theil pyruvate. 

Analysis. 

Consistency in the statement of analytical results is a worthy 
aim, and one that is neglected more than it should be. In the 
analysis of materials used in the fermentation industries alone, 
many examples could be cited where the need of reform is urgent. 
Many of the .stated results lend themselves to ambiguity and 
also to misinterpretation. With regard to comparisons between 
British and Continental analyses the chief difficulty probably 
lies in the fact that the metric system is not of universal applica¬ 
tion in this countrjr, so that before comparisons may be drawn 
much arithmetical labour is involved in recasting one set of figures. 

Walern. 

The foregoing remarks are peculiarly true of 'water analysis 
statements, and one would like to see a better agreertient than at 
present exists. Recognition of the fact that any method of stating 
the composition of natural waters must be more or less arbitrary 
is not lost sight of, although this very fact is a plea for some sort 
of standardisation. It is not the intention of the writers to advo¬ 
cate any particular scheme—a matter really to be decided by a 
representative committee of experts—but they do think a con¬ 
sideration of the merits and demerits of methods employed by 
others will bo of incalculable value. In Germany the oflScial 
method now adopted is that recommended by H. Lifers.** The 
results Ste stated in terms of ions, expressed as millivals per litre, 
the millival being 1 /lOOO of the gramme-equivalent weight of an 
ion. Incidentally Luers gives the working details for a set of 
volumetric methods whereby the analysis*of waters may be carried 
out with speed and accuracy. 

** Chem.-Zeit.. 1920, 44, 9 ; J. Inul. Bnw., 1920, 28, 1B9. 

** Biochem. Zeitu,, 4920, 101, 239 ; J* Inst. Brew., 1920, 28, 660 
97, 707. 

*" Ber., 1919, 52, 1790 ; A, 1920, 76a. 

‘f"z. gea. Brauw., 1919, 42^209 j J., 1920, 276a. 
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Acidities. 

The vexed question of acidity in brc’t'ing has stimulated the 
activity of several workers. F. Emsiander “ has published SOBld 
interesting generalisations relating to the optimal hydrion con¬ 
centration for the fermentative activity of brewer’s yeast. He 
states that for brewer’s yeast this optimum is Pb= 4'76—4-46, and 
in the case of other yeasts examined the reactions were less acid. 
In unfermented brewery wort the value is — In the 

case of dark beers made with water fairly rich in carbonates this 
value falls to Ph= 4-2. By the production of acids, therefore, 
the yeast brings the hydrion concentration to approximately 
the most favourable one. for its own fermentative activity. Since 
foreign yeasts prefer a less hydrion concentration, any circum¬ 
stance tending to delay or prevent the yeast from attaining its 
own optimal concentration, e.g., abnormally alkaline waters, 
too little yeast, low fermentation temperatures, etc., will accord¬ 
ingly react in favour of these foreign yeMts. P. Petit“ considers 
Emslander’s assumption that there is a specific optimum degree 
of acidity for all pale beers and another for all dark beers, is 
erroneous on account of the practical improbability of the con¬ 
flicting influence of the different factors leading to the same final 
optimum. He urges the attainment of a simple, rapid, and accurate 
method of determining acidity in wort and beer so that the varia¬ 
tions irf acidity at the different stages of brewing could be studied, 
when it might be possible to trace the connexion between acidity 
and stability, tfaze, head, etc. The achievement of Petit’s ideal 
method is to'be cordially encouraged, and judging by this year’s 
report is a desideratum engaging the attention of numerous 
chemists. The difficulties, however, in all work concerning these 
highly complex mixtures are enormous, and it is feared not 
sufficiently realised by many workers. 

W. Windisch and W. Dietrich” have applied the method of 
Traube and Somogyi” to the measurement of the acidity of worts, 
beers, etc. In effect this method comprises the measurement of 
the surface tension of the wort relative to that of water, with a 
viscostagonometer, then adding a capillarily inactive salt of a 
oapillarily active fatty acid, whereby they claim the surface-tension 
of the wort is diminished owing to the liberation of free fatty acid 
equivalent to the wort acidity, and finally, determining the volume 
of standard alkali required to restore the original surface tension, 
i.e., to neutralise the liberated acid. While admitting that the 
general idea of the method may be applicable under certain con* 

“ Z. gee. Brauw,, 1919, 42, 127 ; J-, 1920, 129Atal80 J., 1914, 212), . 

« Btchii. et Malt, 1920, 9, 337 ; J. Inst. Brew.. 1920, 28, 2B3. 

“ Woch. Brau., 1919, 86, 189 ; J., 1920, tZSA. 

" J., 1916; 611. 
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ditions, the writers question its validity wfi.h regard to worts 
and beers. The acidity of wort is not entirely due to primary 
phosphates ; in fact the fatty and other acids derived from the 
hops, as also oxidation products of carbohydrates, represent a 
proportion of the acidity not to be neglected, whife in a beer the 
acidity due to fatty and other acids is considerably higher. Further 
the acidity of worts and beers is not a simple, but an equilibrium 
acidity, the worts and beers possessing both ])otential acidic and 
basic properties. That the a\ithors are aware of the presence of 
fatty acicbi in worts and beers is shown by the f jict that they ascribe 
certain results reported in Part IV. of their treatise to the presence 
of capillarily active fatty acids, but these they consider are too 
small to interfere seriously with their mbthod, a view to which 
the writers caimot subscribe. 

For e.stimating the total volatile acidity in fermented products 
M. G. Hinard“ proposes a modification of Pasteur’s method, 
which in brief comprises the repeated distillation of the product, 
rc-making to original volume before each distillation. Hinard 
simplifies the operations by using graphic methods of extrapolation 
to avoid unnecessary repetitions of the process. By these means 
he proposes to replace Uuclaux’s method, the limitations of wiiich 
he describes. The imperfections of Duolaux's method have long 
been realised, as a perusal of the literature of the last decade will 
show. Tlie many efforts of improvement include a series of ijotablc 
contributions from H. Droop Richmond.” As a matter of experi¬ 
ence the writers would not prefer Hinard’s modification to Duolaux’s 
method or suitable improvements thereof, and again insist on 
the necessity of elucidating the complex nature of these, liquids 
before proceeding further with methods for their estimation. 


General. 

An interesting note on the determination of amylolytic activity 
has appeared by E. I. Rosenblum.'’* The object of the work is 
to prove the dependence of the amylolytic activity on the hydrogen- 
ion concentration of the substrate, a point which is already well 
known. His method of adjusting the “ neutrality ” is not a new 
one, thfe writers having employed similar methods for the past 
14 years. The paper, however, may servo to emphasise the great 
importance of the matter. Rosenblum refers to the early work 
of certain authors, but he has singularly neglected to note the later 
work of the same and many other writers, which has a direct 
bearing on the subject. In the main, such work is published in 
tbe Journal of the Institute of Brewing, a natural place to look 

“ Anri. Chim. Analyt., 1920, 2, 239; J., 1920, 609a. 

‘.'..Analyst, 1908, 33, 305. ’’ 

■'» J„ 1920, 311t. 
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for inforlnatidn on the subject. It seems a pity that for his amylo- 
lytic activity determinations Rosenblum should not have selected 
the method already standardised in this country instead of that 
of Harrison and Oair” which has been shown by Ling®“ to be open 
to various objections. 

The iodometric method for the estimation of the copper reduction 
in the determination* of amylolytic power as described by J. T. 
Flohil®' does not suggest any improvements over the older and 
well-known volumetric methods of A. "R. Ling and G. Bertrand. 

A. Slator*^ de.scribes an apparatus specially designed tp estimate 
the total amount ot carbon dioxide formed when sugars are fer¬ 
mented by yeast. It was subsequently found to bo of general use 
and can be employed in most cases where it is necessary to e.stimate 
this gas. Experiments are detailed showii^ that it may be used 
to estimate the fermentable carbohydrate content of an ordinary 
wort and also to ascertain the presence or absence of a particular 
enzyme in yeasts by using certain specific sugars as substrate. 

The valuta for the original gravities of beers as calculated h,y 
Balling’s original formula are not strictly accurate (see Sch6nfcld'“), 
and experiments by F. Harder** weav; designed, to discover if 
loss of alcohol during fermentation is responsible for the discre¬ 
pancy. His results show that such is not the cause of the difference. 
"The important and oxhausth'c work of Thorpe and Brown when 
compiling their report on “ The determination of the Original 
Gravity of Beers by the Distillation Process ” shows the many 
minor but important detaila which must be considered in working 
out any general formula. A process which can be used for deter¬ 
mining the Alcohol content of beer or wine by using electrical 
conductivity methods has been recommended by I, M. Kolthoff.*' 
A device for testing for, and it is claimed, quantitative estimation 
of alcohol is described by S. Waldbott.*® By tr,king the time 
during whLh the alcohol vapour expelled from beer will burn, a 
measure is obtained of the alcoholic strength of the liquid. This 
method the writers class as retrogressive. It is reminiscent of 
the days when spirits were tested by the gunpowder method and 
ale by the leather breeches standard. 

For detecting the presence of brewer’s yeast in pressed yeast 
E. Vautier*’ proposes Herzfeld’s method as a qualitative test. 

*« Pharm. J 1906, 77, 94. 

Chem. -md Drug., 1910, 78, R2 ; J. Inal. Brew., 1910, i>f>7. 

“■ ,7. Ind. JSng. Chem., 1920, 12, 877 ; J., 1920, SSOa. 

J., 1920, 149t. 

J., 1910, 292 ; 1911, 702. 

Woch. Brau., 1919, 88, 277 ; J., 1920. 20.3a. 

Bee. Trav. Chim., 1920, 39, 128 ; J., 1920, 203a. 

•• J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 690; J., >920, 580a. 

" Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1919,1, 346 ; J., ^20, 38a. 
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The principle of the method depends upon the fact that raffinose 
is not attacked by pressed yeast, whilst it is easily fermentable by 
brewer’s yeast. Arising from the same .observation Bau suggests 
the following quantitative.test;—10 c.c. of 1% raflinose solution 
+0-4 g. of yeast is placed in each of three test tubes which are 
maintained at 30° C. After 24 hours one tube is tested by boiling 
3 c.c. of a filtered portion with 1 c.c. of Fehling’s solution for 6 
minutes ; if the blue colour is not destroyed the yeast contains 
at least 10% of brewer’s yeast. If raffinose is still present, as shown 
by the destruction of the Fehling’s solution, a second tube is exam¬ 
ined in the same way after 48 hours, the non-discharge of the blue 
in this case indicating the pro,sence of about 5% of brewer’s yeast. 
A blue coloration in the third day’s test, i.e., after 72 hours’ 
incubation, denotes 1% of brewer’s yeast. 

As an item of interest more than of practical utility the experi¬ 
ment of J. E. Abelous and J. Aloy«* is worth recording. They 
passed a solution of 5 g. of saccharose in 100 c.c. of water through ■ 
a- Richardson atomising apparatus five times, thereby increasing 
the content of H and OH ions by converting the water into a fine 
spray, with the. result that invert sugar was formed to the extent 
of 0-6 g. 

Various substances were tried by J. S. McArne and A. N. Thur¬ 
ston’” for preventing fermentation when drawing samples of “ near ” 
beer for anal 3 dical purposes. Sodium bisulphite and boric acid 
are. useless. Sodium benzoate is unreliable, but mercuric cnloride 
and salicylic acid are quite satisfactory. Salicylic acid is recom¬ 
mended as it is non-poisonous and cheaper than mercuric chloride. 
Salicylic acid, of course, has been used by our Revenue authorities 
for many years. 

To obviate the drawbacks of sodium chloride used for the yellow 
light in polarimeter work, Dupont in 1897” proposed a mixture of 
salt and trisodium phosphate. This is revived by L. Guglialmelli,’* 
who finds it works very satisfactorily. For its preparation, 1 g.- 
mol. of disodiura phosphate is dissolved in water and treated with 
1 g.-mol. each of sodium hydroxide and chloride. The solution is 
evaporated to dryness and the residue fused 

F. Lucius” states that dextrose may be estimated in presence 
of Isevulose by heating with hydrochloric acid in a boiling water- 
bath for 7 hours. By this treatment the rotatory power of Isevulose 
is destroj'ed and the dextrose may be determined polarimetrically 
after cooling, neutralising, and making £b a known volume. The 

Comptes rend.f 1919, 168, 1125. „ 

J. Ind. 'Eng. Chem., 1920,18, 689 ; J. Inst. Brew., 1920, 86, 483. 

’■ J. Chem. Soe., 1^97, ii, 77. 

” Anal. Soc. Qvim. Argentina, 1918, 6, 497 ; J. Chem. Soe., 1920, ii., 444, 
enters. Nahr. Qenussm., 1919, 38, 177 ; J., 1920, 127a. 
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writers 'doubl the Accuracy of tMs method, for, apart from other 
considerations, it has long been known that dextrose is not immune 
from attack when heated with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. 

A test for the presence of methyl alcohol in spirits given by 
P. Hasse’* is'essentially, the same as that already published by 
E. Salkowski (see Ann. Repts., 4, 420). Lemoigne’^ has published 
the details of a test for acetyl methyl carbinol, sensitive to a dilution 
of 1 in 1,000,000, which serves to differentiate certain groups of 
bacteria. The test is applied to bacterially decomposed sugar and 
the carbinol is really detected among the fermentatioa products, 
the reaction not being given by any of the other products. With 
reference to fermentations conducted in presence of calcium sulphite, 
C.Neuberg’* gives a tes't for acetaldehyde : 3 c.c. of liquid without 
filtration is treated with 0-5 c.c. of 4% sodium nitroprusside solution 
and 2-3 c.c. of 3% piperidine solution. In presence of acetaldehyde 
a deep blue coloration is produced, while with normal fermen¬ 
tation products no change occurs. C. A. Rojahn” has tried 
Zeiscl’s method for the estimation of fermentation glycerol. The 
method is not applicable owing to the presence of trimethylone- 
glycol which develops di-iodopropane; this passes over more or 
less completely with the. isopropyl iodide. 

Barley and Malt. 

J. tf’Sullivan” has published some interesting work on the 
influence of the temperature, concentration, duration of the mash, 
and slackness 6f malt on the starch products of the extract of malt. 
At the outset he shows by experiment that invertase is not present 
in malt and concludes that the greater extract and the higher 
cupric-reducing power of the cold water extract of malt over that 
obtained by the standard method using alkaline water are due to 
the Bolutic'ji of starch granules and not to the inversion of sucrose. 
By determining the specific gravities of the cold water extract 
(using alkali) and the ordinary mash extract, and the cupric- 
reducing powers of these extracts, the composition of the starch 
transformation-products and the amount of starch in the malt 
can be calculated. A slight correction for the albuminoids is 
necessary. The dextrin can be found from the above by cfeducting 
the maltose from the starch products, allowance being made for 
hydrolysis (1 g. 8tarch=T055 g. maltose). The “transforming 
power ” of the malt is expressed by the percentage of starch which 

Pharm. Zentralh., 1920, 61, 177 ; J., 1920, 345a. 

Comptetf rend.y 1920,170, 131 ; J., 1920, 2fl3A. 

Woch. Brau., 1919, 36, 292 ; J., 1920, 276a. • 

’’ Ber., 1919, 62, 1454 ; J., 1920, 77a. 

^8 J., 1902, 992. 

J,, 1920, 22t. 
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ia converted into maltose. By fermenting the mash extract with 
yeast and determining the degrees fermented the percentage of 
extract fermented is obtained. !From the degrees of gravity of 
the cold water extract fenrented together with the degrees corre¬ 
sponding to the maltose found in the mash extract the percentage 
fermentable is deduced. The amount of starch products fer- 
mented is obtained by deducting the degrees of gravity of the 
cold water extract fermented from the total degrees of the mash 
extract fermented; the difference is due to the degrees of gravity 
corresponding to the starch products fermentc,d. 

The above is a brief account of the method used by the author 
and gives some idea of the amount of work involved when it is 
seen how many extracts and mashes were examined. It is outside 
the scope of this report to enter into details regarding the results, 
and the reader is referred to the Journal where tables and the 
conclusions arrived at may be studied. 

P. Petit®” shows the fallacy of reducing the malting loss at the 
expense of restricted germination where the resultant malt is to 
be used for brewing purposes. Such a procedure will yield a 
malt imperfectly modified with regard to soluble nitrogenous 
substances. As the malt is likewise deficient in proteolytic activity 
the conversion of the imperfectly dissolved proteins into com¬ 
pletely soluble degradation products by “ protein rest ” is incom¬ 
plete. Pre-mashing will partially overcome this, but the jiitro- 
genous substances by this procedure will not be in stable solution, 
contributing a doubtful value to flavour and head formation, 
and imparting grave risks of protein haze in the fiijished beer. 
P. Tombeur*^ has studied the changes produced in starch and nitro¬ 
genous substances during malting. The methods of malting as 
advised by the author are not those calculated to produce the 
best results from the barley and, moreover, the results obtained 
from a single malting cannot be used as a basis for dlriving at 
definite conclusions. 

Continuing his w'ork on the titration of barleys in stages, 
A. Reichard*” gives data which bear out Belbruck’s suggestion®” 
that the types of barley most liable to rapid heating on the floor 
are those with small corns, rich in proteins and with thin husks. 
H. Langkammerer and H. Leberle®* give an account of investiga¬ 
tions carried out on a number of samples of malt differing greatly 
in character and in some cases showing abnormal features, by 
applying a modification of Sorensen’s “ formol ” titration method. 

*” Bras*. et.MaU., 1919, 9, 241 ; J., 1920, 346a. 

*1 Bull. Assoc, Atic. 'Ulives de Louvain, 1920, 20, 72 ; J., 1920, 461a. 

Z. ges. Brauw., 1919, 42, 223 j J., 1920, 275a. 

®” j/. inst. Brew., 1902, 8, 513. 

Z. gee. Brauw., 1919, 42,, 236 seq .; J., 1920, 202a. 
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Three extraols werfe made; (i) An extract of malt, the enz 3 Tiiio 
activity of which had been previously destroyed by alcohol; 
(ii) ground malt previously digested at a favourable temperature, 
for proteolytic activity, and (iii) malt extracted as in the method 
used in malt analysis in.Germany. The “ formol ” nitrogen was 
determined in each case and also the hydrion-concentration. The 
worts were fermented in the laboratory and in the resultant beers 
the acidity by titration, hydrion-copcentration, and “ formol ” 
nitrogen were determined, the acid titration being carried out by 
Lliers’ method to.^a Ph~ 9’18. The authors make seme inter¬ 
esting remarks regarding the titration with an end-point at Ph= 
9-18. They state that this gives a fairly accurate measure of the 
total amount of potentially acid substances present, but n&intain 
that it is a very unsatisfactory means of estimating active acidity. 
For this purpose it is better to determine the hydrion-concentration, 
or at least to use an indicator having an end-point near absolute 
neutrality. As a result of their research the authors consider that 
the “ formol ” titration method is not only valuable in scientific 
researches but may also throw some light on the question of the 
character of malt. In the writers’ opinion, the aleohol treatment 
(i) mentioned above, will do a good deal more than destroy enzymic 
activity; it is certain that the acid equilibrium in the extract 
'after such treatment will not be the same as existed in the malt. 

E. J. Russell*^ has investigated the results of electrolytic treat¬ 
ment of oat and barley seeds, a method which is claimed to increase 
the weights of crops, but considers that this treatment is of less 
value than judicious manuring. D. Atanasoff and A. G. Johnson** 
find that seeds of various cereals, including barley, if of good 
quality and well-dried, may be heated for 30 hours at 100° C. 
without losing their power of germination. This treatment also 
destroys certain fungoid pests and impairs the activity of others. 

A. Fembach*’ in a comprehensive review on germination discusses 
our present knowledge of the subject and makes valuable sug¬ 
gestions for further investigations with a view to the reduction of 
malting loss etc. 

Hops. 

A. H. Burgess** gives a detailed account of investigations carried 
out at Wye College in coimexion with hop productiqn. His 
risume of the experimental work carried out is given in detail 
under various headings. Many instructive tables and charts are 
included in the paper, and in addition the author offers a iev 

I *® J. Ministry Agric., 1920, 26, 971; J,, 1920, 291a. 

*• J. Agric. Res., 1920,18, 379; J., 1920, 243a. 

*’ Ann. Brass, et Dist., 1919,18, 113 ; J. inst. Brew., 1920, 26, 26^ 

•* J. Inst. Brew., 1920, 26, 429. 
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suggestions for future work. The results of tt'ork dontiriued by 
E. S. Salmon** are published in the form of a report.** In addition 
to the experiments carried out last year there is a new feature 
contributed by G. T. Cook and H. Harman on the question of the 
suitability of certain of the new varieties for dry-hopping purposes. 
This practical side of the subject is quite a useful addition. 

J. V. Eyre, E. S. Salmon, and L. K. Wormald** have made 
further investigations into t)ie ammonium polysulphide wash for 
the destruction of powdery mildew of hops.** The authors describe 
a method of preparing a stock solution of su^h a strength that 
when diluted with 200 times its volume of water it yields a wash 
which is fungicidal against the powdery conidial stage of hop mildew. 

An attempt is made by H. Luers and A. ‘Baumann®* to estimate 
the hop bitter acids by measuring the surface tension of these acids. 
Some experiments were tried to study the changes in these acids 
during boiling. The authors show by surface tension measure¬ 
ment that o-bitter acid, the so-callcd humulone of hops, lowers 
thfe surface tension of water. The important pouit of head reten¬ 
tion in beer is due to reduction of surface tension, and in further 
work®* on this -subject the authors show that a-bitter acid is 
responsible to a great extent for the production of stable foam in 
beer. 

Brewing. 

' In the manufacture of a stable pale beer H. Luers®* states that 
a better product with regard to flavour, colour, stability, etc., 
can be obtained if the mash or wort is acidified by means of Bacillus 
Delhrueki (Windisch, J., 1913, 986). The details and conditions 
of working are given. The interest in the process must of needs 
remain largely theoretical, however, for the loss of extract involved 
in acidification makes it too costly for ordinary use. 

By using ultra-filters of varying porosity W. Windisch and 
V. Bermann®* have separated from beer wort the colloidal particles 
which give rise to head-retention, and have further been able to 
gain an approximate measure of the degree of fineness such particles 
possess. The residue from an ultra-filtration, if washed free from 
sugars ^nd salts, dried, and then treated with water, is divided 
into soluble or reversible and insoluble or non-reversible colloids. 
If the soluble portion is added to the ultra-filtrate which is now 

See Ann, Repts.f 1919, 4, 433. 

J. Inst. Brew.f 1920, 26, 554. 

*1 J. Bd, Agric,, 1919, 26, 821 ; J.. 1920, 80a. 

See Anm Bepts,^ 1919, 4, 434. 

•> 7,. gea. Brauw., l'620, 48, 65 ; J., 1920, 462a. 

•* KoU. Zeila., 1920, 26, 202; J., 1920, 498a. 

*.*’ Z. gea. Brauw., 1920, 44', 51; J., 1920, 462a. 

•• Woeh. Brau„ 1920, 87, ; J., 1920, 462a. 
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only able to give all abundant, but non-persisting froth, it is found 

to regain its power of head-retention, A further examination of 
these reversible colloids showed that they were composed in part 
of a non-coagulable protein which is capable of producing, but not 
retaining, heid, but chiefly of a non-protein substance, of a car¬ 
bohydrate nature, which rendered the head persistent. The head- 
producing proteins have a high capillary activity, while the non¬ 
proteins which give a persisting head Jiave a low capillary activity. 
The authors have employed the “ iron value ” (analogous to the 
“ gold value ” of ,Zsigmondy, J., 1902, 192) for characterising the 
colloids which arc responsible for head-retention. This “ iron 
value ” is measured by the concentration of sodium chloride solu¬ 
tion required for just producing turbidity or floooulatien of a 
ferric hydroxide sol in presence of the colloid. This question of 
head-retention has also been investigated by H. Liiers, K. Geys, 
and A. Baumann,” who find that the size of the colloidal particles 
plays an important part. They collected the foam from war 
beers of 4-5% wort gravity and also from export beers of l]i% 
gravity. The foam obtained was allowed to settle and the “ foam 
beers ” compared with the original beers. There was practically no 
difference in the alcohol content. In general there was more total 
nitrogen in the “ foam beers,” but considerably less amide-nitrogen. 
The total acidity was .somewhat higher in the “ foam beers ” and 
the volatile acidity distinctly so, from 2-10 times as great. The 
surface tension was lower in all cases. !From these and various other 
observations yith regard to viscosity, esters, higher alcohols, etc., 
the authorq conclude that certain substances appear to be detri¬ 
mental to head formation. 

F. M. Maynard advocates the production of a true lager beer 
for the foreign market to replace the Gorman product that was 
exported to our Colonies before the war, at the same time pointing 
out that such a beer will need to be in every respect as good an 
article as the continental. He gives an account of the various 
processes in a modem lager beer brewery, including malting, 
mashing, fermentation, and lagering or storing, giving many tables 
of figures. In addition the question of cask pitching and washing, 
and bottling are detailed. Interesting diagrams showing.the ratio 
of alcohol to malt extract in stouts and ales made in this country 
compared with various lager beers brewed in Germany ^are given. 

Lowitz •* recommend^ the grinding of hops to a fine state of 
division before adding them to the wort; in this way the extraction 
is rendered so complete that the hop-rate may be reduced con¬ 
siderably, and the time of boiling curtailed^ whereby a saving of 

” Z. gen. Brauw., 1920, 48, 185,193, 201; J., 1920, 807a. 

•• J. Inst. Brew., 1920, 86, 486. * 

'» Braes.'et MaU., 1920, 10, 60; J. Insfc Brew., 1920,88, 478. 
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fuel also can be obtained. In the writers’ opMon this is a very 

striking example of false economy because the time of boiling, 
with a consequent increase of wort acidity, cannot bo overlooked. 

W. Windisch'®" gives some advice, based on experience on the 
steeping and malting of oats for brewing purposes, aftd also on the 
use of this material in the mash-tun, by comparing the relative 
saccharifying powers of oat malt and barley malt. He finds that 
flavour and head-retention of oat malt beer is quite satisfactory 
and the palatefulness is even better than in beer made from barley 
malt. The only drawback, according to Wind^soh, in the use of 
oat malt is that it gives less extract than barley malt, but no 
doubt his conclusions are largely influenced by conditions in Ger¬ 
many bps to the supplies of barley. 

The degeneration of yeast in the manufacture of war-beers was 
evident in many continental breweries, but the reason for this 
was not so easily ascribed. Wliilc investigating the cause of this 
trouble E. Moufang’®' states that he has proved the presence of a 
substance which he has termed “ testilupine,” since it was found 
to be a compound of testine from the husk of barley and lupuline 
from hops. This substance, which the author has isolated in 
quantity, retards the action of yeast by» adhering to its surface. 
It was found that those malts which had been made with a view 
to decreasing or transforming the testine, yielded worts most 
satisfactory for low-temperature fermentations. The authoy sug¬ 
gests that a new criterion for malts has been established. He 
details a method of steeping with alkaline water ,whioh reduces 
the amount of testine, and also improved methods of boiling the 
wort produced from such malt. This process consists in “ boiling 
under open pressure.” This means that although the pressure is 
kept as high as 2 atm., there must also be a continual escape of 
steam, which removes the various decomposition products. He 
finally states that beers produced under this system are richer in 
non-assimilable nitrogenous substances, and these beers have 
better “ heads ” and are more stable than other beers. The 
present writers think that Moufang’s isolation of the so-called 
“ testilupine ” is of more than mere passing interest, but are at 
variance,.with his final conclusion regarding the stability question. 

Low-gravily beers. 

Restrictions still being in force in this hnd other countries, it is 
not surprising that further study should have been expended on 
the peculiarities in the production of beers of a much lower graWiy 
than those made priefr to 1914. 

Woch. Brau., 192O,87,’60; J. Inst. Brew., 1920, 26, 421. 

-Brewing Trade Review, ^20, 34, 346. 
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C. g! Matlhews** gives a very interesting and instructive r6swmi^ 
of the requirements of yeast generally, its sustenance with refer¬ 
ence to the influence of acids and the brewing of low-gravity beers. 
The author claims no novelty for his communication, but it gives 
a very good'account of the main problems confronting brewers 
at the present time. 

H. Will‘"“ records different causes of hazes in low-gravity beers 
due to wild yeasts, sarcina, and ro^ bacteria. The same author 
gives an account^”* of the results of observations on the keeping 
quality of war-bee/s of original gravity 1014-1016. He.found that 
thin beers were more liable to go hazy than normal beers, although 
the time of the appearance of a haze or turbidity varied with the 
different samples which he examined. Will considers* that if 
beers of this nature remain brilliant for about a week, they could 
be classed as satisfactory. With regard to the stability of low- 
gravity beers R. Heuss*“^ recommends stringerit measures being 
taken to ensure the use of a sufficiency of antiseptic during manu¬ 
facture, and advocates a rigid bacteriological control at all stages of 
the process. 

Brewing Materials. 

Owing to the unavoidable lack of transport at the present time 
and the resultant necessity for storing raw materials, various 
precautions have had to be instituted to prevent deterioration of 
these materials. Moisture is perhaps the most important factor 
and J. S. MpHargue‘“® has found this to be the case in the 
deterioratiqn of maize. Maize when dried to about 12% of 
moisture wOl keep in a satisfactory state for quite a long time 
provided access of damp air is excluded. If this precaution is 
overlooked the moisture content rapidly increases to 17-20% 
when moulds will soon develop and cause a rapid deterioration 
of the ofl, sugar, and starch contained in the germs. Similar 
effects were noted when the maize was kept in the ground state 
under these conditions. 

The Grain Pests (War) Committee, appointed by the Council 
of the Royal Society to investigate into the damage done to grain 
by insects, showed the necessity of air-tight storage. A*very full 
report of the conclusions arrived at by this committee is given 
in the Journal of the Institute of Brewing.'” 

With regard to the storage of Cuban raw sugars N. Kopeloff 

J. Inet. Brew., 1920, 26, 239. 

Z. gee, Brauw,, 1919, 42, 199 ; J. Inet. Brew., 1920,^, 176. 

Z. gee. Brauw., 1919, 42, 191 ; J. Inet. Brew., 1920, 26, 176. 

'»» Braee. et Malt., 1920, 10, 168 ; J. Inet. Brew., 1920, 26, 504. 

J. Ini. Eng. Ghem., 1920, 12, 257 ; /., 1920, 381a, 

J. Inet. Brew., 1920,28, 414. 
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and H. Z. E. Perkins’"* give the results of a’eombmed chemical 
and bacteriological investigation into the causes of the loss in 
cane sugar-content. The following estimations were made before 
and after storage: polarisation, moisture, reducing sugar, and 
nsh, also the number of bacteria and moulds per grm. of sugar. 
The authors have determined the “factor of safety” which is 
calculated from the formula, • 


< 1 T. „ Moisture percentage 

Factor of safety = -'-r- .- -ir™ 

too — polarisation 

They found a gradual decrease in this “ factor of safety ” on 
storage for different lengths of time, due to an increase of reducing 
sugars and moisture content with a decrease in the polarisation 
figure. <■ With regard to the bacteriological side of the question a 
definite relationship seems to exist between the moisture-content 
and the number of organisms present. 

The roasting of barley and malt, though a comparatively small 
industry connected with brewing dark beers, is one of some 
importance, and to those interested the writers would recommend 
a perusal of the description of the process given by G. Valentine.’*’ 


Yeast. 

The current year embraces an unusual number of publications 
relating to yeast, from the biological, chemical, and technical 
standpoints. The more important, excluding that by Lampitt 
(cf. infra), are written by men who in the past have devoted 
considerable attention to the manifold problems connected with 
yeast. The particular papers referred to here, however, are not 
of outstanding original merit, although their value as summaries 
and commentaries is not to be disparaged. Such a paper is that 
by A. Klocker,”" whose work on the assimilative capacity of yeasts 
for sugar is prefaced by a lengthy discussion of previous researches 
on the subject. In arranging his own work Klocker iias taken 
advantage of the experience of his contemporaries and has tried 
to eliminate the pitfalls which he has detected in their methods. 
His results are summarised in a table which shows at a glance the 
assimilative capacities of several species of yeast for different 
sugars, 'Vjdth three separate sources (ff nitrogen. 

“ The nitrogen metabolism of Saccharomyce.s cerevisice ” is the 
subject of the paper by L. H. Lampitt”* referred to above. While 
there is nb doubt that this paper is a valuable contribution to the 
subject, many of the results obtained with the artificial nutrient 
solutions, naturally selected for such work, are greatly at variance 
with the results obtained in industrial practice. In the experience 

. *»• J. Ind. Eng. C'lieU., 1920, 12, 585; J., 1920, 583a, 

’»» J. Inst. Brew., 1920, 28, 573. 

’^"tOamples rend. Carlehergfmg, 14, 1 ; J. Inet. Brew., 1920, 28, 57. 

**' Biochem. J., 1919, 13, 43* ; J., 1920, 669a, 
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if the writers the*use of asparagine or other acid amides as a 
lource of nitrogen in fermentation experiments, without due 
irovision of a sufficiency of “ buffer salts ” or other amphoteric 
lubstances to neutralise the acid derived from such nitrogenous 
lompounds, letids to results which cannot be considered normal 
ind certainly provide dangerous data for the deduction of far- 
'eaching general conclusions. Unless provision is so made, the 
nain controlling factor in such fer^ientations may be acidity. 

L. Lindet^“ deals with the influence of the vegetative function 
)f yeast on the yiejd of alcohol, and continues the work reviewed 
n last year’s report.““ 

A brief reference is all that need be made to the paper by 
r. Bokorny“‘ since he' occupies himself almost exclusively with 
Munich’ brewery pressed yeast and includes much work already 
published under different titles. For a similar reason the wnters 
ieem it unnecessary to devote much space to the contribution^'* 
smbodying the work of H. Zikes,"* though the work is interesting, , 
is the titles to the sub-sections show ■—(i) Experiments on the 
influence of wort concentration on the fermenting and reproductive 
japacity ; (ii) the effect of concentration on yeast reproduction ; 
;iii) the effect on the morphology of the yeast—its glycogen and 
Eat content. Unfortunately Zikes took as his standard wort one 
with a gravity of 1013, obtaining weaker ones (down to 1001) by 
iilutign. The results therefore are not applicable to this country 
where the conditions of concentration obtaining are so different. 

In another corpmunication H. Zikes"’ has collated the statements 
in literature and the results of his own experiments relating to the 
influence of temperature on the various activities of yeast. These 
include (a) Vegetative growth, budding capacity and generative 
period, (b) spore formation, (c) film formation, (d) fat formation, 
(e) glycogen formation. 

Some fi^ires concerning the growth of yeast in alkaline solutions 
are given by H. von Euler and 0. Svanberg."* They have deter¬ 
mined the maximum alkalinity at which different types of yeast 
will grow. For a Frohberg bottom yeast it is pn=^•^-8, while 
a distillery top yeast (S.B. 11.) showed a decided growth at 
j)h= 7'3. For Saccharomyces dlipsoideus and Paeudosacchifromyces 
apiculatus respectively it is ps~^^9 and p^=T-6. Aspergillus 
niger withstood an alkalinity of Ph== 9 as its highest limit. 

"> Ann. Brass, et Dist., 1919, 18, 86 ; J. Inst. Brew., 1920, 26, 172. 

"" Ann. Bepts., 1919, 4, 439. 

Bfiiigers Arkiv, 1916, 164, 203; through Physiol. Abstr., 1916, 1, 

453 ; J. Chem. Soc., i., 350. 

Z. ges. Brauw., 1920, 43, 188 ; J. Inst. Brew.*, 1920, 26, 480. 

Zentr. Bakt., 1919, 49, 174 ; ibid. 

Zentr. Baku, II, 1919, 49, 353 ; J. InA. Brew., 1920, 26, 530. «. 

Arkiv Kemi, Min., Oeol, 1918-1919, ^ No. 11, 1 ; J., 1920, 246a. 
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Euler and N. Florell"* state that there ard" two ways in which 
dyes are absorbed by yeast. The more usual phenomenon is that 
of surface adsorption in which case the stain can only be detected 
in reflected light. The other case is where the dye is absorbed 
into the interior of the cell and retained therein, the stain being 
visible under the microscope. In both cases the absorption is 
influenced by such factors as hydrogen-ion concentration, tem¬ 
perature, concentration of the dye, and the presence of fermentable 
sugar in the solution. Staining with certain dyes impairs the 
fermentiug power of yeast. The staining or fion-staining of cells 
with, say, methylene blue is not conclusive evidence of their being 
dead or alive, as the writers know from experience. In 1914 
Matthews'*" published a useful paper on the staining of yeast cells 
by methylene blue. Reference should also be made to the con¬ 
tribution of E. Schlichting and H. Winther.*“ 

According to P. Thomas*** the content of tryptophan in 
caseinogen is approximately 1-7—l-Syo- The protein substance 
from yeast cerevisin contains about 2-3%, and is the substance 
containing the highest percentage of tryptophan which is known. 
It also contains a high percentage of lysine, a fact which places 
this protein in a class by itself. 

1. S. MacLean and E. M. Thomas'** describe the nature of yeast 
fat and give a description of the methods employed for its 
preparation and examination. The sources were baker’s, yeast, 
brewery yeast, and a pure culture yeast. The paper contains 
much valuable information. RegMding the formation of fat in 
yeast on solid media, P. Lindner and T. Unger*** suggest that the 
abnormally high production of fat globules in the superficial cells 
of yeast cultures on solid media, is due to the influence of alcohol 
vapour produced by the underlying cells. They also present a 
tabular record of the microscopical appearance of cultures of the 
numerous yeasts in the Versuchs- und Lehranstalt ftr Brauerei 
collection in Berlin. 

P. Thomas '** states that yeasts under certain conditions are 
capable of utilising urea and to a more limited extent acetamide 
and its immediate homologues as sources of nitrogen. 

Writjng of Saccharomyces thermantitonum, H. von Euler and 
I. Laurin **• give particulars regarding the inverting capacity, 
the catalase activity, the rate of fermentation at 36°-40° C. and 


"• Ibid., 1919, 7, No. 18, 1; J., 1920, 24fA. 

'*» J. Imt. Brew., 1914, 20, 488. 

Ini. Cong. Appl. Chem., 1909; J., 1909, 807. 

Bull. Sioc. Chim. Biol, 1914, 1, 67 ; J. Chem. Soc., 1920, i., 206.' 
*•» Biochem. J., 19S0, 14, 483 ; J., 1920, 604a. 

*** Z. techn. Biol, 1919, No. 1 ; J.. 1920, 129a. 

,4nn. Inst. Pasteur, 1949, 83, 777; J., 1920, 77a. 

'•? Biochem. Zeits., 1919, 87, 166; J., 1920, 77a. 
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the growth of the "species. T. Cochin and R. Sazerac*” have 
observed that the maceration fluids from pressed yeast give a 
reddish colour with Schifi’s reagent. The substances which give 
this reaction are not volatile, so that they cannot be identified 
with the lowfer aldehydes. Their exact nature has not been 
determined. E. Hagglund*** has stated that 0-007 sulphurous 
acid completely inhibits the fermentation of 1 grm. of yeast in 
25 0 . 0 . of the solution, but that OOOl\N acid does not completely 
inhibit its activity. The toxic effect of sulphurous acid on yeast 
fermentation is attributed to the undissociated acid. E Bahlcm 
compares substances prepared from yeast with two albuminoids, 
metaboline and antibolin, prepared from ox pancreas, and finds 
they are very similar in their catalytic action on fermerAation. 
By the'action of concentrated sulphuric acid on dry yeast, a 
substance of acid character is obtained which accelerates the 
fermentation of dextrose by yeast. A similar substance is 
obtained from potato skins. 

Membraneless yeast cells have been obtained by R. Giaja'^” 
by the action of the intestinal juice of the snail. Helix pomatia. 
This juice has the property of dissolving the cell membrane of yeast, 
but does not decompose protein. Toluene retards the fermen¬ 
tative activity of these membraneless cells, as it does the normal 
cell, so that the effect of toluene in this respect does not depend 
on it» action on the membrane, as previously supposed. The 
membraneless cells can ferment sugar similarly to the normal 
cells, and appeju: to retain their power of respiration. 


Vilamines. 

This important subject has been taken up very enthusiastically 
by various workers, and the chemical isolation of vitamines has 
been investigated by C. N. Myers and C. Voegtlin,^*^ who have made 
preparations from pressed bottom yeast by autolysis and the 
subsequent extraction of the clear liquid with olive oil or oleic 
acid. The vitamine is extracted from the oil solution with weak 
hydrochloric acid and concentrated in vacuo. The preparation 
yields precipitates with phosphotungstic acid and with picric acid. 
The authors detail a method whereby much purer vitarSine can 
be obtained by the extraction of very finely-divided dried yeast 
with methyl alcohol acidified with hydrochloric acid, aijd a sub¬ 
sequent complicated series of precipitations, when a final crystalline 
product is obtained. The important point has been brought out 

*«. Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol, 1914, 1, 7S; J. Chem. Soc., 1990, i., 286. 

“• Biochtm. Zeifa., 1920, 108, 299 ; J., 1920, 68(5a. 

«• Z. physiol Cham., 1919, 108, 133 ; J. Inst. Brew., 1920, 88, 188. 

““ Comptea rend., 1919,180, 719 ; J. Inal. Brew,, 1920,26, 189. « 

J. Biol'. Chem., 1920, 42, 199 ; J.. 19io, 500a. 
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by the authors that polyneuritic symptoms of pigeons are readily 
relieved by these vitamine preparations. 

T. B. Osborne and A. J. Wakeman*®* find that in the extraction 
of water-soluble vitamine >from yeast it is not necessary to allow 
the yeast to undergo autolysis. They .state that 'such autolysis 
converts a large proportion of the complex nitrogenous substances 
of the yeast into degradation products which are extracted along 
with the vitamines. Frcsl) brewers’ yeast, after washing in a 
centrifugal machine with ice-cold water, was added to boiling water 
containing 0-01 % of acetic acid, and the whole bpiled for five minutes 
and filtered. The residue was similarly treated and the two filtrates 
combined and concentrated. The concentrated extract was poured 
into alcohol so that the mixture contained about 52% of 
alcohol by weight. The precipitate formed proved to be com-, 
paratively free from vitamine. The mother liquor was concen¬ 
trated and poured into alcohol so that the final mixture was about 
79%. In this way a precipitate was obtained which contaimd the 
major part of the vitamine originally present in the yeast. 

R. J. Williams has already shown’*® that the “ water-soluble B” 
fraction of yeast is necessary for the nutrition of yeast cells them¬ 
selves, and now describes’*® a practical application of this know¬ 
ledge to the quantitative estimation of vitamines. A sterile culture 
solution is prepared and the vitamine solution is added, followed 
by a small definite quantity of fresh pressed yeast su.sp(jnsion ; 
this is incubated at 30° 0. for 18 hours, the yeast filtered off, dried, 
and weighed. The increase of weight over that of a,oontrol solution 
is a measure of the vitamine present. Various precautions are 
given which must be observed and the author claims to get reliable 
results. The writers are of opinion that the use of pure culture 
yeast is essential in such work. Further, the carrying out of 
proper controls is imperative. The vitamine preparations must 
of necessity contain much other matter than vitamhie and all 
influence of such should be eliminated by the use of a control in 
which the vitamine has been destroyed. In the writers’ experience 
of fermentations in asparagine nutrient solutions, the addition of 
small amormts of various substances has been found to produce 
very extraordinary results. It is to be hoped that Williams will 
continue this important work. 

Bbewiey By-PROi\tiCTS. 

The utilisation of by-products is essential from an economic 
standpoint in any industry, as has been shown on many diffbrent 
occasions. This subject, so far as the brewing and allied industries 
«> J. Biol. Chem., 1919, 40, 383 ; J., 1920, 131a. 
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are concerned'; is stiU in its infancy/ C. H. Meld^’‘ gives an account 
of the conversion of yeast into a highly nutritious and profitable 
food, giving some figures regarding cost of production. The author 
refers to the use of brewers’ yeast in place of distillers’ yeast for 
baking purposes but does not hold out hopes of any great success 
in that direction. During the discussion which followed the reading 
of his communication, various individuals gave their experiences in 
trying to get bakers to use brewers’ yeast, especially during the 
war, when conditions for transport etc. were not normal. The 
Question of rendering the fibrous parts of spent grains and hops 
more digestible by iJhc old-fashioned method of “ pitting *’ as com¬ 
pared with the more modem one of drying, the author leaves as a 
debatable point. 


Bacteriology. 

Bacteriology is a science naturally associated with the fermen¬ 
tation industries and its importance is being recognised more and 
more as time goes on. Its practical application to industry has 
been very ably laid down by A. C. Thaysen‘“* who emphasizes its 
importance, outside medicine. 

Pitching-yeast when infected by torulae is usually able to suppress 
, their growth, provided of course that the infection is not too great. 
This is duo to the fact that torulse develop comparatively slowly 
in bear wort. H. Will and F. O, Landtblom,^” however, found a 
torula which caused trouble in young beer. They describe the main 
characteristics ^nd some of the effects of this organism, which they 
have designated Mycolorula turbidans. Will. The infection of 
wort and beer from brewing water has to bo guarded against very 
carefully and a reliable method for the detection of the many 
organisms is one which will be of great assistance. Hitherto 
Hansen’s method has been generally used, but F.. Heuss”® finds 
on making’comparative tests with Hanson’s and Zikes’ methods*” 
that the latter is more sensitive, revealing in some of the waters 
which he tested the presence of certain organisms which were not 
detected by Hansen’s method. 

With a view to discovering whether mould spores contain enzymes, 
N. and L. Kopeloff**” prepared a spore emulsion by heatiqg a sus¬ 
pension of spores to 63“ C., and shaking with sand to rupture the 
spore wall. A 10% sucrose solution was treated under prescribed 
conditions with the suspension and results were obtained which 

*** J. Inat. Btew., 1920, 26, A07. 

J. Inat. Brew., 1920, 28, 147. 

*” Z. ges. Brauw., 1919, 42, 367 ; J. Inst. Brew.. 1920, 26, 261. 

*»‘ Z. ges. Brauw., 1920, 43, 177 ; J., 1920, 607a. 

'** Allg. Z. Bierbr. Maljzabr., 1916,43,237. 

*‘» J. Agric. Res., 1919,18, 195 ; J., 1928, 168a. 
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suggest the presence of an enzyiAe identical with inveltase. Asper- 
giUus niger and aydowi gave the most pronounced results, while 
Penicillium expansum and Aspergillus flaws acted similarly but 
more feebly. The upper ^ limdt of concentration for the sugar 
solution was found to be 18-24%, using a suspension containing 
100,000-400,000 spores per o.c. The formation of acid by Myco- 
dertrM, Oidium, and Aspergillus niger in media containing various 
carbohydrates and nitrogenous substances has been investigated 
by P. Boas and H. Leberle'-" who find that most of the acid is 
formed at the expense of the carbohydrate.'** Where an ammonium' 
salt of a strong acid forms the source of nitroge^ the acid liberated 
therefrom suppresses the formation of acid from the carbohydrate 
and P. Boas'** finds that under such conditions there is a production 
of soluble starch, from various simple carbohydrates, by Aspergillus 
niger, when a certain hydrion concentration is attained. For 
example if ammonium chloride as well as amino-acid is assimilated 
by this mould in a carbohydrate solution, the resulting liberation 
of hydrochloric acid promotes the formation of soluble starch and 
the iodine test thus affords a means of determining which form 
of nitrogen has been attacked. In mixtures of ammonium chloride, 
phosphate, and citrate with amino-acids and peptone, or with urea, 
the author found that it was the ammonium chloride' which was 
attacked, and with mixtures Of nitrogenous substances having 
different degrees of dissociation, the magnitude of the dissociation 
controlled the absorption into the cells of the mould, which ahsorp- 
tion is the result of purely physico-chemical processes and is not 
regulated by the mould. This observation of thfe formation of 
soluble starch from simpler carbohydrates is so important that 
it is to be hoped that Boas’ observation will be confirmed by other 
investigators. 

J.Effront has already shown'** that the acclimatisation of micro¬ 
organisms to toxic substances is due to an elimination of the weaker 
cells and survival of the fittest. Continuing this work'** he now 
calls attention to the importance of employing large seeding rates 
to ensure a sufficiency of resistant eells. 

Acetone. 

H. B. Speakman'** has continued his studies on the production 
of acetone and butyl alcohol by fermentation and now details a 

»' Biachem. Zeits., 1918, 92, 170; J., 1920,IOSa. 

Gj. also A. J. Brown, J. Ghem. Soc., 1886, 172, 432 j 1887, 638, 

"* Ber. Dent. Botan. Oee., 1919, 87, SO ; J., 1920, 168a. 

’** J. Inat.'Brew., 1J95, 1, 91. 

- '** Comptee rend. Soe. Biol, 1920, 83, 807; Ann. Brass, el Diet., 1920, 
18^363. 
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process startihg frocn laboratory, cultures. The process is verj 
similar to any other where pure culture fermentations are used. 
The name of the particular organism involved in this fermentation 
method is not given. The same author}*’ uses “Bacillus granviO’ 
bacter pectinowrum ” for the production of acetone and butyl 
alcohol from starch. The starch first undergoes conversion into 
dextrose which passes into the cells of the organism and is there 
oxidised to acetic and butyric acids, the latter being reduced in 
part to the corresponding alcohol. Speakman’** suggests the 
following scheme to represent the course of the fermentation:— 

(1) (C 8 Hifl 05 )j;-j-xH 20 — 

Starch. Dextrose. 

(2) C,H„0,=C,H,.C0jH+CH.-C0,H + [0,l. 

(3) 2C,H,-COjH + Oj = 2CH,-C0-CI4-C00H + 2H,. 

(4) CH5-C0-CH8 C00H=CH,-C0-CHs+H,0. 

{B) C,H,.COjH+2H,=CH,(CH,),OH+H,0. 

(G) CHa-C0sH+2Hj=CH,-CH,OH+H,O. 

The formation of the various substances produced in the process 
is satisfactorily explained by this scheme. 


PowEB Alcohol. 

As wa,4 the case last year, the utilisation of various substances 
for the production of alcohol has been investigated. The question 
fil using alcohol as a fuel for transport and other purposes seems 
to be engaging the attention of various countries, but how far it 
can bo> produced on a profitable scale still remains a subject for 
further enquiry. A. P. H Desborough’*® in reviewing the subject 
of industrial alcohol gives some figures, as far as are available at 
present, showing the, relative cost of production in the various 
processes which are being tried, and also records the outline of 
work being carried out at the Royal Naval Cordite I'actory, Holton 
Heath, in conjunction with the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. A Report is given of a letter to The Times, 
in which a c’orrespondent sums up the outlook for petrol substitutes. 
The production of alcohol as a fuel can only be rendered a possibility 
when the Board of Customs and Excise are less rigid in their regula¬ 
tions and permit the use of other denaturants. How far the 
Revenue Authorities are likely to encourage progress may be 
fairly well gauged by the answers given in Parliament on Novem¬ 
ber 4th last to various questions on the subject. Were relaxations 
granted there is little doubt as to future developments when one 
considers the demand occ 9 .sioned by the high prices prevailing for 
petroleum oils and the comparatively limited supply of the latter, 
when the possible future world’s consumption is taken into account^ 

J. Biol Chem., 1920, 41, 319 i J., 1920, 38U.- 
“• J. Biol Chem., 1920, 48, 401 ; J., 1920, 760a. 

J., 1920, 302b. 

«» J. Inal -Brew., 1920, 28, 471. 
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In various countries—Straits Settlements, Holland; and Java— 
there is a great quantity of cassava or manioc cultivated. This 
has been used on the continent as a malt adjunct in brewing but a 
better use could be made qf it in the preparation of alcohol; 30—36 
gallons of 95% spirit could be obtained from a ton of the roots. 
Other starchy substances might be substituted for manioc for this 
particular purpose. The production of alcohol from calcium 
carbide has been tried with no small degree of success in Switzerland 
and this may eventually bo a very strong competitor to the fermen¬ 
tation prpeess. It may also be found practicable to manufacture 
alcohol from acetylene by way of ethylene ancTfrom ethylene from 
coke-oven gas. 

,, Wines. 

Prevention of the diseases of wine is of first-rate importance to 
the industry and the chief publications of a somewhat lean year 
are concerned with ways and means of freeing wines from their 
peculiar maladies. 

s The reducing action of yeast is made use of in various ways, 
notably as a means of overcoming certain diseases and also to 
eliminate detrimental flavours, odours, etc. Matthieu‘“ deals 
with several of these factors. Oxidation products, responsible for 
the colour, flavour, and aroma chaiocteristic of wines affected by 
the “ yellow ” malady, can be suppressed by re-fermentation 
wherein the reducing action of the yeast operates on these products. 
A similar treatment or even mixing with yeast will generally 
remove bitterness in wines. The practice of improving “ fiat ” 
wine by contact with marc from the presses, depends to some 
extent on the reducing action of the yeast iii the marc, but other 
factors, such as admixture with new wine contained in the marc 
also play a part. According to P. Carles”* the ferric “ casse ” 
of wines cannot be entirely prevented by the presence of sulphur 
dioxide. The addition of citric or tartaric acid is the best treatment, 
the amount to be added var 3 dng wdth the intensity of the evil; 
60 g. per hectolitre is the best quantity to add as a preliminary,, 
and if necessary this may be increased to 150 or 200 g. in the case 
of certain wines. A. Piedallu, P. Maivezin, and L. Grandchamp,”* 
prescriljing for the same disease, pass oxygen in a finely-divided 
condition through the damaged wine. The gas is capable of rapidly 
oxidising the ferrous salts to ferric salts, which in turn are precipi¬ 
tated b5' tannins present. Wine thus clarified is not liable to 
further “ casse.” Oxygen in a suitable condition may be obtained 
by forcing the gas through a porcelain filter candle under pressure. 
H. Miiller-Thurgau and A. Osterwalder”‘ have investigated the 
V Bull. Assoc. Cfiim. Suer., 1919, 37, 174 ; J., 1920, 309a. 
y* Comptes rend., 1919, 160, 1422; J., 1920, 168a. 

''»e Ibid., 1920, 170, 1129';^ J., 1920, 463*. 

liifrpdWf Jahrb. der Schioeit, 1919 ; J., 1920, 345a. 
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maladieffe devfelopediin Swiss red wihes by the bacterial decomposition 
of tartaric acid arid glycerol in some instances and of glycerol alone 
in others. The disease became apparent some weeks or months 
after the complete decomposition of tl^e malic acid. The authors 
present an acpount of the characteristics of the maladies. From a 
wine in which both tartaric acid and glycerol underwent bacterial 
decomposition two jiew organisms were isolated, viz. Bacterium 
tartaraphthorum and Bacterium tartaraphthorum var. a. Both 
are facultative anaerobes and form ndn-motile and non-sporulating 
rods 0'8-1/t thick. Both organisms decompose tartaric.acid ener¬ 
getically, but whilst the former also decomposes glycerol, the 
latter does so only to a slight extent. High acidity and high 
tannin content have an inhibitive influence on the njaladies 
described, whilst high temperatures promote them. Suitable 
preventive measures are storage at low temperatures, use of sulphur 
dioxide and potassium metabisulphite, and pasteurisation, but in 
wines similar to those investigated these measures should not be 
applied until after the decomposition of the malic acid is complete. 

P. Lindner^'’'’ thinks that the deficiency of bouquet in wines 
might possibly be remedied by the use of suitable kinds of yeast 
for the secondary fermentation. Treatment suitable for doctoring 
inferior musts in order to produce marketable wines of the Moselle 
type is given by Wellenstein and Seiler.’®* 

A. M. MacMillan and A. Tingle'®’ state that the acidity of red 
wines* and fruit juices may be determined in presence of phenol- 
phthalein as indicator by using the spectroscope to ascertain the 
end-points.'®® * 

Vinegar. 

Oxalic acid, which is not present in normal vinegar fermentation, 
may be formed if over-oxidation has taken place. Commercial 
acetic acid may contain glyoxalic acid which, on oxidation, is 
converted "into oxalic acid. In the latter case the quantity of 
oxalic produced is too small to bo estimated by the usual calcium 
sulphate reagent, but it can be found by the calcium acetate reagent 
as proposed by A. Bau.'®® More reliable results are obtained 
using this reagent, which can be applied without previously 
neutralising the vinegar. For the determination of the tojal solids 
ill wine vinegar, Aschoff and H. Haase'®® consider the indirect 
method of Lehmann and Gerum'®' gives more accurate results than 
a direct determination. 

'®‘ Woch. Brau., 1019, M, 223; J., 1020, 12Da. 

'®® Z. Unters. NaJir. Oenusam, 1020, 89, 1; J‘t 1920, 607a. 

'®’ J. Ind. Eng. Cham., 1920, 12, 274 ; J., 1920, 381a. 

’‘® O/. ,7., 1918, 117t, 443a. 

CAem. Zentr., 1920,81,11., 298; J., 1020,38lA;al90,7.,1918, 524 a, 071a. 

Z. dffentl. Chem., 1920, 26, 4; J.. 19S0, 624a. 

Z. Unters. Nahr, Qenuesm., 1912, 88,^67. 
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By H. W. Bywatbes, D.Sc., Bh.D., F.I.C., 

Chemist, Messrs. J. S. Fry & Sons, Bristol; Lecturer on Oeneral 
' Metabolism, Bristol University. 

The economic factor in foods is still one of great importance owing 
to the high prices prevailing not only in this land, but throughout 
the world. It has been claimed that the enforced rationing of 
foods during the war has had a good effect on'the physique and 
health of the nation, but whether this is so or not, it is quite certain 
that in some countries rationing has resulted in malnutrition, 
leading to a great increase in diseases such as scurvy and rickets 
as well as tuberculosis, and a corresponding rise in mortality, 
especially amongst children.^ Under the present circumstances, 
it still behoves us to examine our food carefully to mal^e sure that 
not only is it sufficient in quantity but that it contains all the 
necessary accessory factors including vitamines, mineral salts, etc., ' 
\yhich are essential for the maintenance of health. 

The chief research work carried out during the past year to be 
recorded in this section has been concerned with the subject of 
vitamines. The isolation of one of the vitamines in crystalline 
form has been announced, but has not yet been confirmed. The 
general trend of the work seems to indicate that these substances 
have an important r61e to play not only in the animal but also in 
the vegetable kingdom, and experiments are forthcoming to show 
that not only animals, but also plants, as well as bacteria, require 
the presence of a vitaminc in order to maintain the processes of 
growth. 

The various papers which have appeared will be considered under 
headings as in previous reports. 

I Beead, Floue, BTC. 

Several important communications dealing with the chemistry 
of flour ^and bread-making have recently been published. Of 
these, reference may be made to a compnehensive and stimulating 
article on the laboratory control of wheat flour milling by B. R. 
Jjioobs and 0. S. Bask:* 

* M, Hindhede, Deuts, med. Woch., 1019 , 46, 1230 j J. Atmr. Med. Assoc. 
~')0feo, 74, 381 ; Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1920 , 38, 78 ; Physiol. Abst., 1920 , 6, 
’ 81 ), 184 , 237 , , 

» .J.Und. Eng. Chm„ 1020 , 1 ^, 899 ; J., 1920 , 733 a . 
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These* cheifiists show that the'wheat kernel may be regarded 
as composed of tWee parts, viz., the bran, the germ, and the 
endosperm or flour. A study of the analyses of these parts shows 
that each one has its own characteristic constituent. The 
endosperm contains at leaat 70% of starch, whereas this is completely 
absent from the bran and the germ. The bran contains a large 
proportion of pentosans, which are absent from the other two parts 
of the kernel, whilst the germ in its turn is characterised by a 
relatively large percentage of fat. The estimation of starch, 
pentosans, and fat^n a sample of flour affords a ready .means of 
calculating the approximate amounts of bran, germ, and flour 
present, and conversely, the analysis of a sample of wheat kernels 
affords information from which may be calculated, with a reason¬ 
able degree of accuracy, the amount of flour containing a definite 
percentage of offals (bran, germ) which can be obtained in the 
factory from this grade of wheat. 

The question of the strength of flour in relation to its constituents 
is a problem that has been discussed for many years. It is 
generally recognised that flour containing a large proportion of 
gluten gives a better loaf than flour containing only a small pro¬ 
portion, although there are certain flours containing only a small 
amount of gluten which nevertheicss yield excellent loaves. The 
•tendency of late has been to attach more importance to the quality 
rather than to the quantity of gluten present. F. J. Martin® 
consicfers that certain kinds of gluten possess higher gas-retaining 
capacities than others, and the higher this capacity, the stronger 
is the flour and*the better is the loaf produced. He finds that this 
gas-retaining* power *is associated with the gliadin constituent 
of the gluten, and indeed, there seem to be many grounds for 
associating the strength of flour with its gliadin content instead of 
with the amount of gluten which may be present. These con¬ 
clusions hawe been confirmed by T. von Fellenberg,® who found 
that the superiority of wheat flour over rye flour and of this latter 
over barley flour could be correlated with the proportion of gliadin 
existing in each case. 

W. Ostwald and H. Luers have contributed a series of papers® 
dealing with the colloidal chemistry of flour and bread, fij which 
the value of viscosimetric measurements of suspensions of flour 
is particularly emphasised. The viscosity of mixtures containing 
as much as 20% of flour can readily be determined, e^^en after 
boiling, by using large vis’eosimeters with large capillaries. Flours 
with poor baking qualities give suspensions with viscosities con- 
sidertibly below those given by normal flours, and inferior flours 
can be detected in this way. These author? also ascribe great 

• J., 1920, 248t, 348t. 

• MM. LebensmiUeluntera. Hyg., 1919, 10, 2^; J,, 1920, 422a. 

> • Kott. ZeUt.,' im, t6, 28, 82, 118, 177, 230’ 1920, 96, 88 t J., 1920, 499a, 
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importance to gliadin as the constituent in flou whibh determines 
its strength. The viscosity of gliadin solutions is greatly afiected 
by changes of temperature, and the temperature at which the 
viscosity reaches a maximum is also the temperature at which 
the best bread is produced. The addition of a trace,of acid, which 
increases the viscosity of the gliadin solution, likewise improves 
the quality of the bread. , 

The effect of the premature freezing of wheat grains on the quality 
of the flour which can be obtained from them has been studied by 
M. J. Blfsh.* It has been found that in the flour produced from 
frozen wheat the percentages of non-protein nitrogen, reducing 
sugars, and acid-reacting substances are higher than in the corre¬ 
sponding product from normal wheat. Apparently in the freezing 
process certain of the cells of the wheat are ruptured and enzymes 
are liberated which act on the proteins and carbohydrates with the 
production of smaller molecular products. Since the protein 
content is lowered, one would expect the strength of the flour 
to be reduced. 

A review of the phenomena associated with ropiness in bread 
has recently appeared,’ and the results are given of some interesting 
experiments which were designed to ascertain the cause of the 
contamination of wheat flour with the bacteria responsible for 
the production of this condition. It has been shown that wheat' 
grown on land previously used for potatoes contains a far greater 
number of bacilli causing ropiness than wheat grown on ground 
which had previously carried some other crop. This confirms 
the conclusion already arrived at that ropiness in bread is due to the 
development in the bread after baking of cine or niore. types of 
bacilli related to the potato group {B. mesmtericus) and indicates 
that wheat should never succeed potatoes without the intervention 
of some other crop. Full directions are given in this review for 
cleansing a bakery which has become infected with thes& organisms, 
the spores of which are so re.sistant to heat that they can germinate 
after being kept for five hours at a temperature of 100° C. 

The determination of the composition of the chemical con¬ 
stituents of food-stuffs has steadily progressed, especially in 
Americg, and at the same time the nutritive values of these con¬ 
stituents have been compared. It is recognised® that the proteins 
in wheat are not altogether satisfactory from the standpoint of 
nutritiofi and greater growth is obtained when part of the wheat 
is replaced in the dietary by some other grain. For example, 
bread containing 26% of peanut flour and 75% of wheat flour 
Is more nutyitive than bread prepared entirely from wheat flour, 
> • J. Agric. Bea., 192b, 19, 181 ; J'.. 1920, 024 a. 

’.J. Grant, J'., 1920, 283 b. 

' 0 . 0. Johns and A. J. Finks, J, Biol, Chem., 1920, 42, 669 ; Phyaiol. 
Abft:, 1920, 6, 304. 
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owing to the superior value of the proteins in peanut flour and 
to their being more readily assimilated in the body. Moreover, 
more satisfactory growth is obtained when the food contains the 
proteins of the entire kernels of barley, oats, rye, or wheat than 
when only tiio endosperm (flour) is employed.* The proteins 
of the cokernut press cake have also been shown'* to have a high 
nutritive value. * 

The production of good bread froip flour depends not only on 
the flour but on the yeast employed, and many attempts have been 
made in the past toprepare a suitable yeast from ordinary brewer’s 
yea'st. Some of those processes are fairly complex, and it is difficult 
to say how a process such as the following one patented by H. W. 
Anderschou," could be commercially adopted. • 

The *yeast is treated successively with sodium bicarbonate, 
sodium salicylate, and borax solutions, followed by washing with 
solutions of sodium chloride and potassium carbonate. It is 
then aerated in the presence of nutrient salts, cane sugar, and 
infusion of willow, and finally mixed with cream of tartar, potato 
flour, and dried milk powder. After pressing, the product is 
ready for use. Another rather curious method fos the production 
of leavened broad has been patented'*; it consists in mixing the 
^ dough with lanolin as a shortening agent. 

More remarkable resulfa of a ffifieient nature have been obtained 
by T, C. Taylor and J. M. Nelson,'* in the hydrolysis of certain 
natural starches. Maizes starch, after being extracted with various 
fat solvents, yields on hydrolysis materials from which fats or 
fatty acids jan be extracted. The. characteristic nature of these 
fats has not been cleared up, but palmitic acid and an unsaturated 
compound of unknown constitution have been separated. If the 
hydrolysis is carried out by acids, the fattj^ material appears at 
the er}d.hrodcxtrin stage, but it may also be produced when the 
hydrolytic’ agent is diastase or a bacillus {B. acetoethylicum). 
Compoundsof fat and starch have also been prepared synthetically" 
by the treatment of ordinary fats v ith carbohydrates and derived 
substances such as mannitol. In these reactions, the glycerol is 
eliminated and the resulting carbohydrate-fat can be digested in 
the body like ordinary fat,'* yielding an equivalent an»ount of 

• T. B. Oebome and L, B. Mendel, J. Biol. Chem-t 1020, 41, 276; Physiol. 
Abat., 1920, 6, 1,04; J., 1920, 381a. 

'" B. C. P. .Tansen, Med. geneesk. kb . WeUevreden, 1020, 3a, 1*; Physiol. 
Abst., 1920, 6, 360. * 

" E.P. 149,533 ; J., 1920, 701 a. 

** fi. A. Kohman, and B. Irvin, U.S.P. 1,346,680 ; J., 1920, 637a. • 

'* J. Amor. Ghem. Soc., 1920, 42, 1726; J. Ghem. §oc., 192?), i., 660; J., 
1920, 668a. 

" A. Lapworth and L. Pearson, Bioehem. J., 1919, 13, 297 ; ■/., 1919, 962a. 

'* W. D. Hajliburton, J. C. Drummond, B. K. Cannan, BiocMm. J., 
1919, 18, 301; J., 1919, 952a. ^ 
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energy. It will be apparent that in war time ‘a knowledge of the 
way to treat fate so as to furnish the glycerol necessary for the 
production of explosives without rendering the remaining part of 
the fat molecule useless for feeding purposes would be a tremendous 
asset to any country. " 

Besides the proteins of cereals, the proteins of various beans 
have been investigated with regard to their nUtritivo value. Many 
of these beans appear to be Jacking in one or other of the essential 
amino-acids ; thus, the globulin from the Georgia velvet bean” 
{StizolobiKm Deeringianum) contains no trj^tophan, and the 
protein of Navy beans” (Fhaseolus wig.) no cystine. The protein 
of spinach leaves has also been examined, whilst several methods 
for removing the cyanogenetic enzyme and prussic acid from 
Rangoon beans have been published.” Attention has alfeo been 
called ““ to the highly nutritive soya bean, which has been the chief 
source of protein in the Chinese dietary for centuries and from which 
the most successful substitute for milk has been prepared. 

Milk. 

Two interesting reports dealing with milk from the economic 
standpoint have recently been published in America. It is pointed 
out that milk and other dairy jiroducts are much cheaper sources' 
of protein and energy than most materials usually included in 
the diet. As a source of protein, skim milk is cheaper than other 
foods of animal origin or than dried peas or beans, whilst with 
regard to heat and energy production the cost pet calory in the 
case of milk is considerably less than in the case of meat, eggs, 
poultry, or fried fish. It is, therefore, a sound economic policy 
to encourage the breeding of cows rather than of oxen, because 
by moans of the former, there is afiorded as milk a much greater 
supply of proteins, fats, and carbohydrates, as well asiof mineral 
salts and vitamines, than can be provided by the latter in the form 
of meat. It is stated that a quart of milk is at least as great an 
asset in the family dietary as a pound of meat, and from the 

C. 0. .Johns and H. C. Waterman, J. Biol. Chem.t 1920, 42, 59 ; J. Chem. 
Soc., 192p, i., 516. 

” C. 0. Johns and A. J. Finks, J. Biol. Chem.. 1920, 41, 379; Physiol. 
AhsU, 1920, 6, 134. 

** T. B^Osbome and A. J. Wakeman, J. Biol. Chem.. 1920, 42, 1 ; J. Chem. 
Soc.. 1920, i., 616. 

*“ Bothea, Ann, Falsif., 1918, 11, 361 ; Physiol, A6»(., 1920, 6, 184 ; W. 
^oenig, Chem.-Zeit., 1920, 44, 405, 414, 433; J.. 1920, 625a. , 

W. H. Adolph and P. C. Kiang, Nat. Med. J. China, 1920,6, 40 ; Physiol. 
Abst., 1920, 6, 360. * 

“ Public Health Beports by U.S. Public Health Service, 1920, 86, BM| 
Physiot. Abet,, 1920, 6, 238 ; iaric. ®q>. Sta,, Univ. oj Illinois, OtrouJarjS^ 
236 ; Anolyel, 1920,46, 244. ' ‘ . - -'i 
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tables which are given it is quite evident that milk is relatively 
inexpensive as compared with many other foods which are generally 
considered as affording a maximum of nutrition at a minimum 
price. 

Very little work has been published on the constitution of milk 
from the chemical standpoint, but some interesting papers have 
appeared in America concerning some of the physical constants 
of milk. L. L. Van Slyke and J. C. Bg.ker,“ find that most samples 
of fresh milk are slightly acid, the hydrogen-ion concentration 
varying from 6 50 ^0 7'20, with a value below 6-76 in 80% of the 
saihples examined. Milks of low acidity (pn above 6-80) usually 
contain large quantities of leucocytes, indicating a diseased con¬ 
dition of the udders. The acidity of milk is increased by iboiling, 
and hence the acidity of milk may be taken as a criterion for 
distinguishing between normal and abnormal milks. The method 
of carrying out the test devised by J. C. Baker and L. L. Van 
Slyke,is to add one drop of a saturated solution of dibromo-o-cresol- 
sulphonphthalcin (bromocresol-purple) in water to 3 c.c, of the 
milk. Normal fresh milk gives a greyish-blue colour. Boiled 
milk or milk heated above the usual point of pasteurisation gives 
a lighter colour, whilst milk from diseased udders, watered milk, 
skim milk, or milk containing^ alkaline salts gives a darker 
colour. 

Bjoinocresol-purple can also be employed as a means for deter- 
mining the keeping quality of milk.®* The test is applied as above, 
with the mo(^fication that the pipettes and tubes employed are 
sterilised before use ; the samples are then incubated for a given 
time at 18’’-20“ C.* Milks of the best quality retain the colour 
unchanged for the longest period, whilst any rapid change in colour 
(due to the production of acidity, either through bacterial action 
or otherwise) denotes a relatively poor milk. 

Anoth* means of distinguishing between fresh and heated or 
pasteurised milk lies in the determination of the amount of carbon 
dioxide present.®* Normal unheated milk never contains less 
than 3 to 3'5 volumes per cent, of carbon dioxide. Pasteurisation 
reduces this value to 2’6 or less. For the estimation of carbon 
dioxide, 2 c.c. only of the milk is required, and the carb(jn dioxide 
evolved is measured in the Van Slyke apparatus, using a 20% 
solution of lactic acid to liberate the gas. Since normal fresh 
milk contains about 10^ volumes per cent, of carbon dfoxide, this 

“ J. Biol. Ohm., 1919, 40, 346 : J., 1920, 130a. 

J» J. Biol. Chem., 1919, 40, 367 ; J., 1920, 130a. , 

®‘ J. C. Baker and L. L. Van Slyke, J. Biol. Chem., 19'19, 40, 373 ; J., 
1920, 130a. • 

®* L. L. Van Slyke and J. C. Baker, J. Biol. Chem., 1919, 40, 336; J, 
1920, 130a ; and L. L. Van Slyke and Keeler, J. Biol, Oh9m., 1920 
4S, 41 i J., 1920, 499a. ' 
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method seems to afford a ready and accurate means of detectmg 
heated milk. 

It is well known that the poor quality of the morning milk is 
due to the long interval which elapses between the afternoon and 
the morning milkings. Now that the hours of agricultural labour 
are tending to become shorter, the interval between the afternoon 
and the morning milkings is becoming grcatdr, and that between 
the morning and the afternoon milkings relatively smaller. It is 
not surprising to find, therefore, that there is an even greater 
difference at the present time“‘ between the composition of morning 
and afternoon milk than there was before the war, although the 
evidence tends to show that the average composition of milk is 
undergoing no change. 

The sterilisation of milk by eleetrieity seems to be an excellent 
method for treating milk without altering its taste or its chemical 
properties. An apparatus for effecting the destruction of the 
majority of the bacteria in milk by means of an alternating current 
ha's been described by J. M. Beattie and C. F. Lewis.*’ B. tuber- 
colosis and B. coli are completely destroyed ; and as the temperature 
is not raised above 64° C. during the brief interval of exposure, 
heat cannot be the only factor responsible for the sterilisation. 
The effect produced is similar, to that achieved by the low 
pasteurisation method (heating at 60°-70° C. for 30 minutes)** 
which is the best method hitherto discovered for treating "milk 
intended for the preparation of infant’s food or for cheese making, 
because at this temperature the enzymes are not destroyed. 
Sterilisation is effected more quickly by thp electrical method 
than by pa.stcurisation. 

Several new methods for the preparation of humanised milk 
have been patented. A. W. Bosworth*' proposes to remove the 
fats together with the fat-soluble vitamine and the qasoinogen 
from non-human milk, then to remove all the calcium and the 
phosphorus, and finally to combine the resulting serum with a 
portion of the fat and the caseinogen, calcium, and phosphorus 
so as to yield a product resembling human milk. A simpler method 
has been devised by H. Timpe,*" who enriches fresh cow’s milk 
with fat and then treats it with a mixture of sodium and potassium 
pyrophosphates. On heating, the indigestible portion of the 
caseinogeq and most of the calcium salts are precipitated and are 
removed by means of the centrifuge, and the resulting liquid is 
then brought up to the. required strength by the addition of lactose. 

, Dairyman^ i920, 42, 232 ; Analyst^ 1020, 46, 138. 

Special Report Seric^ of Med. Rett, Com., 1920, No. 49 ; J., 1920, 292b; 
,'** Orla-’Jensen, Milchut. Zentr,, 1920, 49, 46 ; J., 1920, 555a. 

-*• U.&P. 1,341,040 ; J., 1920.*625a. 

43.P. 319,022: J., 1920, 6264. 
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Fats. 

The most interesting point concerning fats which has appeared 
during the past year is that which relates to the preparation of 
fat on a large-scale from carbohydrates by the cultivation of mould 
fungi. It is a matter of common knowledge that yeast cells can 
grow in a suitable mpdium with the production either of glycogen 
or of fat, according to the existing circumstances ; and it has now 
been shown that by suitable treatment yeast containing as much 
as .'50% of fat can be produoed.“‘ The selected yeast or fungus 
(Oiiium; Sachsia, or Endomyces species) is cultivated in a liquid 
containing carbohydrates and nutrient salts, but of low nitrogen 
content. The concentration of yeast has to be maintained^as low 
as possible, whilst exposure to the air or even aeration assists in 
the laying down of fat w'ithin the cells. The fat from ordinary 
pressed yeast contains a variety of glycerides as well as a member 
of the cholesterol group of substances,^'* but it is likely that the 
fat produced under the abnormal conditions above desorib^ 
may have a different composition. The possibility of producing 
fat (and hence of glycerol) in war-time on a large scale may be a 
matter of great importance. 

Attention may be drawn to two communications dealing with 
•the determination of the, Folcnske and Keichert-Meissl values of 
fats as a check on their purity. ITie directions given ))y Polenske 
must," as a general rule, be closely followed if accurate results are 
to bo obtained, and V. H. Kirkham“ points out that as the value 
is a function of the pressure, the value obtained in any particular 
case should "always be corrected to normal pressure in order to 
give comparable results. The only detail in Polenske’s directions 
which does not seem to be of importance is that the distillate 
should be cooled to 10° C. H. D. Richmond ard G. F. Hall»* 
find that no difference in the value is obtained when the temperature 
of cooling is varied between 5° and 20° C. The Reichert-Meissl 
value is a logarithmic function of the pressure, and variations in 
atmospheric pressure within ordinary limits do not affect this 
result. 

Fish, Meat, etc. 

Research work in relation to fish and meat has been in the 
direction of the discovery of methods for their preservation by 
freezing and other means. It has been found®® that frtizen fish 

KriegflausHohusB fiir pflanzlicho und tierische Oele und Fettc, G.P. 
306,165 ; J., 1020, 417a ; Q.P. 320,560 ; J., 1920, 670a. 

" I. S. MacLoan and E. M. Thomas, Biochem. J., 1920,14, 483. 

» Amilyfit, 1920, 45, 293 ; J., 1920, 832a. * 

®* J., 1920, 30t. 
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kept at a temperature below zero remain ptlfitable for several 
months provided they are coated with ice. Changes, however, 
occur, resulting in a gradual decrease in the coagulable nitrogen 
and a corresponding increase in ammonia and amino-nitrogen. 
After about two years, the fish have become uneatable. These 
experiments confirm the results obtained by the Food Investigation 
Board referred to in the last report.®* In continuation of the work 
of the Board an examination has been made of the bacteria 
present in fish, and especialfy in herrings, and many species have 
been isoliited and characterised. As the result of a special study 
of the changes occurring in herrings under the action of bacteria, 
Miss Green arrived at the conclusion that preservation is effected 
far better by freezing the fish in brine rather than by allowing them 
to freeze in air. The cold brine kills many of the bacteria before 
they have time to spore. It was found also that ungutted herrings 
kept bettor than gutted ones. 

Experiments have also been instituted by the Pood Investigation 
Board on the changes occurring during the storage of frozen beef 
and mutton. It has been found that there is no characteristic 
chemical difference between the tissues of beef and mutton. If 
they are allowed to undergo autolysis, however, marked differences 
in the rate and course of disintegration are observed. The main 
results of the investigation can be summarised in the statement 
that, although beef cannot be frozen satisfactorily in air, if pl,unged 
into cold brine of a certain definite strength it rapidly reaches a 
condition from which later on, by slow thawing, it can be obtained 
in a satisfactory state. The best composition of the brine has now 
been discovered and arrangements have been made by the Board 
for carrying out these processes on a commercial scale. 

An investigation of the processes of putrefaction in foods has 
been commenced by devising means for the detection and recog¬ 
nition of the bacteria present in animal tissues, and'further by 
studying the action of these bacteria on various substances. Special 
attention has been directed to the “ black spot ” disease in beef 
and mutton, and it has been found®' that this is due to infection 
by one or more species of Cladesporium, a genus of world-wide 
distribution Greurring chiefly in animals fed upon dead vegetable 
matter. It has now been shown conclusively that this fungus will 
grow and produce spores at a temperature at least five degrees 
below zbro, whilst at 0° C., its growth is comparatively rapid. 
Attempts are now being made to discover the sources of infection 
both in New Zealand and the Argentine ; it is interesting to note 
that the “ black spot ” fungus isolated from Argentine beef is 
identical with that from New Zealand mutton. 

•• Ann. Repta., 1919, 4, 466. 

*’ Ript. Food Inveatigatim iu,., 1919, 7. 

Rept. Food Investigation Bd., 1919,12. 
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/'Fktjit, VegA'ABLES, etc. 

Methods for the preservation of fruit have been extensively 
studied by the Food Investigation Board.’* Strawberries when 
picked in a ripe condition can be kept perfectly for several days 
at a temperature about zero, whilst if the strawberries are placed 
in an atmosphere maintained free from carbon dioxide by the 
presence of soda limb, they may be kept for three or four weeks. 
By lowering the temperature still jnore, the strawberries are 
obtained in a frozen condition, and in this state may be kept for 
several months. liiripe strawberries do not ripen in cold storage, 
nor after having been kept in cold storage for a day or two can 
the ripening process subsequently take place. Similar results 
have been obtained with plums, pears, and apples. » 

It i8*usual in preserving fruit in the whole condition to sterilise 
them by pouring boiling water upon them or heating them in one 
way or another. The sterilisation process may also be performed 
by immersing the fruit in 0'i% formaldehyde for a few hours. 
Strawberries treated in this way may then be preserved in sterile 
cold water provided all air is withdrawn by means of a pump. 
The colour and flavour are said to be retained better by employing 
this process than by any other hitherto tried. Mrs. Onslow has 
, shown that the loss of colo’W in bottled fruit is due to the fact that 
the pigments are unstable in aqueous solution. When the fruit 
cellstarc disintegrated by the heating process, the pigments are 
dissolved out and subsequently undergo changes which render 
them colourlejis. 

The darkening in^colour which occurs in many fruits and vege¬ 
tables when the tissues are injured has been shown, also by Mts. 
M. W. Onslow,*" to be due to the presence of an oxidase system 
composed probably of two enzymes and a substance of the nature 
of catechol. The actual production of colour arises from the 
oxidation* of the catechol by air through the intermediary action 
of the enzyme oxygenase. In the absence of oxygen, oxygenase, 
or catechol, injury of the tissues is not followed by browning. It 
is well known that difficulty is experienced in drying fruits and 
vegetables owing to the discoloration which often occurs. By 
removing one of the components of the oxidrfBe sygtem this 
discoloration may be prevented. 

In some cases, in potatoes, for example,** the colour produced 
on injury is due to the^formation of melanin under the action of 
tyrosinase. Rapid heating of the potatoes destroys this enzyme, 
an^ they can subsequently be desiccated without any production 
of colour. It has also been proposed** to treat sliced potatoes with 
'Kept. Food Investigation Bd., 1919, 17 seq. 

*« Biochem. J., 1919, 18, 1 : 1920, 14, 536, 541; J., 1919, 434a. 

“ H. Haehn, Z. Spiritusind., 1920, 48, 104, 111; J., 1920, i22A. 

*• J. Carpzow, G.P. 318,980 j J., 1920, 46Ba. 
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vegetable mucilage to protect them from air a'iijl thereby prevent 
the formation of the melanin. According to another patent** 
the sliced potatoes are treated with a solution containing active 
chlorine. On subsequently drying the potatoes, the chlorine is 
driven off whilst the original colour is retained. <■ 

The changes occurring in fruit and vegetables during growth 
and ripening have been the subjects of several investigations. 
Particular attention has been paid to the transformation during 
growth of the insoluble pectose into soluble pectin. The amount 
of pectin in various fruits increases during grov^jh.and injury often 
results in the production of a greater proportion of pectin. It 
appears probable that pectin acts as a protective agent, especially 
againsh insect attack. Methods for the estimation of pectin by 
the determination of the amount of methyl alcohol which* can be 
obtained from it have been elaborated by A. J. W. Hornby** and 
also by S. B. Schryver and C. C. Wood.** Pectin, of cour.se, is 
the substance responsible for the setting of fruit jelMes, and the 
pnoportionate amount of sugar present determines the type of 
jelly produced. Excess of sugar produces a soft jelly, whilst if too 
little is present,,the jelly is tough.** 

In connexion with the formation of syrups, reference may be 
made to a patent by R. Schomann,*’ who prepared a non-crystalline 
syrup by pressing steamed potatoes so as to obtain a juice con¬ 
taining 5-10% starch. The juice after evaporation was sjabse- 
ijuently mixed with sugar to raise the amount of soluble dry 
substance to 66%. , 

Attention has been called ** to the fact that the caramel produced 
by heating sugar may contain toxic furfural. Since furfural is 
volatile in steam it is recommended that solutions eontaining 
caramel should always be boiled before serving. 

Three types of yeast have recently been described*' which are 
capable of formentiug 65—66% solutions of sugar, and'it is now 
becoming generally reeognised that the 66-5% limit is too low 
for syrups which may be required to be preserved for any length 
of time. 

It has been proposed " to utilise Jerusalem artichokes as well 
as potatoes feSNthe production of alcohol on a large scale. The 

*• Chem. Ges. Bhenania, G.P. 322,821 ; J ., 1920, 78U. 

** J., 1950, 246t. 

“ Analyst, 1920, 4S, 164 ; J., 1920, 466a. 

*" C. H. Campbell, J. Ini. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 658 ; J., 1920, 581a. 

** G.P. 318,796 ; J., 1920, 464a. 

'* J., 1920, 288b. 

*f J. Satava, Z. Zuckfnnd, Czcchoslov., 1919, 44, 93 ; J., 1920, 420a. 
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starch <5f pothtoes's readily traniformed into a fermentable sugar 
and even the process of drying slices of potato at about 40° C. 
suffices to bring about a considerable production of dextrose." 

Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, etc. 

4 

The tannin-like constituent of coffee has been investigated by 
K. Freudenberg" and found to be chlorogenic acid, which appears 
to be a depside of caffeic and tannic acids. Under the action 
of the enzyme, tannase, it breaks ddwn giving both these acids. 
The author puts forward a structural formula for the jjubstance. 

The solubility oi theobromine, the purine occurring in cocoa, 
has been determined in various solvents and a new method for 
estimating it in cocoas and chocolates has been devised R. V. 
Wadsworth. It is interesting to note that cocoa contains rather 
more theobromine than is stated in most textbooks, the amount 
being usually about 2-2% of the cocoa. 

The behaviour of cocoa butter in the human organism is being 
investigated by ,1. A. Gardner and F. W. Fox.‘* So far they haye 
found that cocoa butter is absorbed and assimilated quite readily, 
and even when taken in large doses does not ;^roduce any ill- 
effects except a slight laxative action in some subjects. It is 
utilised in the body to the same extent as most other fats. 

• Another method for estimatin'^, the amount of shell in cocoa 
powder has been put forward depending on the determination 
of the methyl groups in the pectins of the shell. Both nibs and 
shells, however, contain pectins, and, according to von Koers,*® 
the differences’ are not sufficiently great to give ground on which 
to base a stftisfactoi^ method for the estimation of shell in cocoa 
powder. Reference may perhaps be made to the excellent account 
of modem methods of growing cocoa and of manufacturing it into 
its various products given in A. W. Knapp’s book on “ Cocoa 
and Choc«late.”®* 

Some interesting experiments have been carried out in America 
on the influence of tea, coffee, cocoa, and other foods on 
digestion as revealed by their action on the secretion of 
the gastric juice. It has been shown" that tea and coffee, but 
not cocoa, quicken the heart, relax the blood-vessfjl*, and in large 
quantities, cause tremors. Diuresis also occurs, being least 

" H. Watormaii and H. Holleman, Ckem. Weekblad, 1919, 16, 1230 ; 
Physiol. Ab.-.L, 1920, 6, 337. * 

“ Ber., 1920, 83B, 232 ; J. Chem. Soc., 1920, i., 322 ; J., 1920, 274a. 

“ Analyst, 1920, 4S, 133 ; J., 1920, 383a. 

Biochem. J., 1919, 13, 308. 

" Pharm. Weekblad, 1920, 67, 924; Atudyat, 1920*46, 413 

“ Published by Chapman and Hall, London. 

" P. B. Hawk and collaborators, Amer. J.physiol,, 1920, 62, 1, ^8, 248 . 
68, 66 ; Physitl. Abst., 1920, 6, 236, 302, 36911 
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marked after cocoa. Large qfiantities of sr.gar dre found to 
depress the secretion of gastric juice and tend to hinder digestion. 
Chocolate, however, and such ingredients aM milk and eggs stimulate 
secretion and oppose and annul the ill-effects of sugar added at 
the same time. The effect of the ingestion of pies, puddings, and 
cakes has also been investigated. It has been found that pies 
are digested more easily than cakes and pjiddings more eeisily 
than either, whilst the bad reputation of pie-crust for delaying 
digestion is amply justified.' It is si^gestive, also, that the sight 
of food, if prepared in an appetising manner^ is found to be a 
more powerful stimulus than its odour, for the secretion of gastric 
juice. 

Metallic Substances in Foods. 

Attention has recently been directed to the fact that traces 
of most of the metals and non-metals, even the poisonous ones 
such as arsenic, are normally to be found in the body tissues. 
Zinc is one of the metals which seems to be invariably present ** 
in amounts varying from 0-0009% in the case of a child to 0-005% 
in an old man. The amount present seems to increase with age 
and may be due to the retention of the zinc absorbed m the food. 
Apparently considerable quantities of zinc may be taken in the ' 
food without producing any toxic effects; as much as 3-24^0 
zinc sulphate has been found in jam prepared in zinc-coated 
vessels. 

Copper is another regular constituent of the body and indeed 
occurs not only in animal tissues but also in'many plants, ““ par¬ 
ticularly in the leaves. It occurs also in milk,“ meat, egg yolk, 
etc., and probably exerts no injurious action, provided the amount 
is below a certain limit. 

Another metallic poison liable to be present in food is lead, 
especially where food has come into contact with a lead glaze.** 
In this connexion attention may be drawn to the fact that, in 
America, lactic acid is frequently used instead of citric and tartaric 
acids in the manufacture of mineral waters. Some preparations 
of this substance, however, have been found to contain considerable 
quantitifcs of lead, and care should therefore be exercised in testing 
this substance prior to use. Lead and arsenic also occur fre- 
jquently in cream of tartar, although English makers are usually 
on the lookout to prevent contamination with these poisons. 

•• 8. Giaya, Comjites, rend., 1920,170, 906; J. CTi«m. iSoc., 1920, i., 4S8. 

*’ E. Salkowiki, Z. Vnters. Ndhr. ffenuesm., 1918, 83,1. 

f* E*. Boat, Die Vmaoiau, 1920, 24, 201; Physiol. Abet., 1920, 6, 271. 

■ *1 E. rieurent and L. Levi, BuU. Soe. Chita., 1920, 27, 440,- J. Chem. Soe^- 
l-02O;i.r684. 

** B. Uastera, Lancet, 1920, i, 1894; Physiol. Abat., 1920, 5, 263. 
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Cattlb Foods. 

Various methods*® have been patented during the past few 
years for producing cattle foods from wood and other cellulosio 
materials. Generally the process consists of treatment with an 
alkali followed by an oxidising agent such as chlorine or sodium 
peroxide or potassium nitrate, oxygen carriers such as iron or 
manganese salts being employed. Maize cobs** have also been 
used and the treatment in this case consists of digestion with weak 
sulphuric acid, which hydrolyses a portion of the cellulose to sugars. 
Processes have also ^een patented ** for treating oil cakes and the 
like with the object of converting them into materials fit for human 
food. As the processes are dependent on the use of strong alcohol, 
they are not likely to be adopted in this country. . 

A rather ingenious method for improving straw fodder has 
been proposed by H. Pringsheim and S. Lichtenstein.** A solution 
of ammonium chloride, kainite, and sodium phosphate is poured 
over the straw which is then inoculated with a non-pathogenic 
Aspergillus species. Growth of the mould rapidly takes place 
with evolution of heat so that the fodder has to be turned over 
from time to time. As much as 8% of protein ha$ been obtained 
in the fodder by this means. Various other nitrogenous sub¬ 
stances could probably be used in the nutrient fluid, including 
\irea, which it is known*' can be cocverted fairly rapidly by bacteria 
into ;^rotein. 

VlTAMINES. 

The search fbr vitamines in all kinds of foodstuffs and other 
materials still contimJfes with unabated ardour, and from the results 
published during the past year ** we can form a rough idea of the 
distribution of the various vitamines in nature. Although some 
authors have reported the discovery of new vitamines, there does 
not seem sufficient evidence yet to warrant the admission of the 
existence of more than the three previously recognised, which, 
in partial accordance with a suggestion of J. C. Drummond,*’ we 
shall designate vitamines A, B, and C, respectively, and under¬ 
stand by vitamine A what has been termed previously the “ fat- 

soluble vitamine ” which has been shown to be on^ of the chief 

^ • 

“ F. Lehmann, G.P. 307,616 ; J., 1920, 423a. P. Strahl, G.P. 317,111 ; 
J., 1920, 423a. H. Mlihlenbein, G.P. 306,090 ; J., 1920, 346a. , 

** F, Sourti and Q. Morbelji, Staz. Spar. Agrar. Ital., 1919, 62, 238 ; J., 
1920, 464a. 

** K. Eralev, E.P. 128,216; J., 1920, 423a. Holstein Oelwerke, G.P. 
318,473 ; J., 1920, 423a. 

** GeSuiosecAemie, Beiblatt to Papierf<U>r,, 1920, 1, 2* ; J., 1920, 733a. 

*’ W. Volts, Biochem. Zeits., 1920, 102, 151 ; J., 1920, 658a. 

** Sepori on Titaminee by the Medical Reaeareti Committee, 1919. 

** Biochem. A, 1920,14, 660; J., IB2a t 
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factors in the causation of ricKets; vitamincuB, th<t“antineuritic 
or water-soluble vitamine,” and vitamine C, the “ antiscorbutic 
vitamine.” Not only have the various vitamines been detected 
in the common foodstuffs, but attempts have been made in certain 
quarters to obtain quantitative data showing the actual amounts 
of particular foods which are required to supply a sufficient amount 
of a vitamine to maintain the health of an, animal. 

Perhaps the most important advance during the year has been 
achieved by R. J. Williams,' ” whose work on the vitamine require¬ 
ments of yeast has led him to put forward a method for estimating 
the vitamines in various foods by ascertaining their effect on. the 
rate of growth of yeast cells. 

The growth of other vegetable organisms has also been found 
to be dependent on the presence of traces of other substances of 
the nature of vitamines. The brown rot organism of peaches 
and plums, Sclerolinia cinerea (Bon.) Schroter, does not grow in 
ordinary nutrient solutions until a small amount of peach, prune, or 
apple juice is also added." The stimulating substance (? vitamine) 
can be adsorbed by fuller’s earth from the fruit juice, and the 
powder with adsorbed vitamine, on being added to a nutrient solu¬ 
tion containing the organism, again exerts its stimulating influence. 
According to R. Legroux and J. Mesnard," bacteria also require a 
vitamine to promote normal growth. When a filtered extract of 
red blood corpuscles made at 80° C. with dilute saline solution is 
added to a nutrient medium inoculated with the influenza bacillus, 
the propagation of the latter is greatly stimulated. The extract 
especially seems to prolong the time of active growth. It seems 
possible then that vitamines have an important r61e>to play, not 
only in the animal but also in the vegetable kingdom, and in 
confirmation it has been noted by P, A. Mockeridge” that the 
stimulating influence of manure on the growth of certain plants 
can be traced to the action of certain substances which are of the 
nature of vitamines. 

The manner in which these vitamines exert their action in the 
body is still veiled in mystery. It is not known whether they 
are required for the building up of a particular vital tissue or 
whether they act as stimulants of certain glands. The different 
vitamiifes have doubtless different functions to perform and are 
concerned with different organs in the body. The study of the 
histological structure of the tissues of de-vitaminised animals 
may be expected to afford information en this point, and already 

J. BM. Chem., 1919, 38, 465; 1920, 42, 259; J., 1919, 692a; 1920, 

608a. 

J. 3. 'Willaman, Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 45t, B49; J. Chem. Soc, 
1920, i., 411. 

'* CtmpUe rend., 1920, 170( 901 ; Phyaiol. Ahal., 1920, 6, 379. 

’> Biochmt. J., 1920, 14, 432IS J., 1920, 606a. 
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W. Crttmer’* has -sailed attentioft to a glandular t 3 fpe of adipose 
tissue present in all types of mammals, and described usually as 
brown fat, which is peculiarly affected by vitamines. He points 
out that this tissue is quite distinct frpm ordinary adipose tissue, 
and retains j,t8 lipoids under conditions which cause the disappear¬ 
ance of ordinary fatty tissue. When vitamines are completely 
withheld the lipoids disappear from this tissue and also from the 
adrenal cortex which appears to be closely related to it. The 
gland itself pcr.sists, however, and Vhen vitamines are restored 
it returns to its former condition. He suggests that the .functional 
activity of this tissue is concerned in the prevention of the deficiency 
diseases. 

Other changes have also been noted in animals suffering from 
want of vitamines. After the withdrawal of vitamine B, for 
instance, the moat noticeable changes’® are complete atrophy of 
the thymus and hypertrophy of the adrenals, whilst other patho¬ 
logical disturbances are referred to below in discussing the function 
of vitamine C. . 

Vitamine A .—^This vitamine has been found to be more widely 
distributed than was formerly thought to be thp case. Besides 
butter, dried tomato,’® clover, lettuce, carrot, lucerne, spinach, 
and other vegetables have been found to contain large quantities 
•of vitamine A. What is perhaps more important to the margarine 
manufacturer is that some of the vegetable oils, fur example, 
palrh oil,” possess considerable quantities of this vitamine. Nuts 
such as brazil, barcclona, pea, walnuts, almonds, and butter nuts 
contain only ^ery small amounts of the vitamine, if any.’® 

The question of the relative thermo-stability of this vitamine 
has been discussed, and agreement has not yet been reached. On 
the one hand” J. C. Drummond has stated that it is readily 
destroyed by heat, whilst on the other hand K. Steenbock and 
P. W. Bowtwell find that even at a temperature considerably 
above the boiling point no appreciable destruction takes place. 
It must be pointed out, however, that in the one case the vitamine 
was contained in butter or other fatty material, whilst in the other 
it was present in a natural state in vegetable cells. Possibly it 

Brit. J. Exper. Pathol.. 1920,1, 184; Physiol. Abst., 6, 347. 

’* A. D. Emmett and F. P. Allen, J. Biol. Chem., 1920, 41, liil. ; Physiol. 
Absl., 1920, 8, 240. 

’® T. B. Osborne and L. B. Mendel, J. Biol. Cbcm.. 1920, 41? 549 ; J.. 
1920, 422a. * 

” J. C. Drummond and K. H. Coward, Biochem. J., 1920, 14, 668 ; J., 
1928i 798 a. . • 

’® K. H. Coward and J. C. Drummond, Biochem^., 1920, 14, 665; J., 
1920, 798a. 

’• Biochem J., 1919, 18, 81, 95 ; J., 1919, 4^6a. 

'• J. Biol. Chem., 1920, 41, 163 ; J., 1920,1P77a. 
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exists in the cells in a combined state and is thu* {ible to resist the 
action of heat. 

An interesting theory has also been put forward,*' aceording to 
■which vitamine A is to be regarded as one of the vegetable pig-' 
ments. In many cases yellow oils and green vegetables have been 
found to eontain vitamine A, but as many colourless oils** and fats, 
sueh as dog fat,** eontain large amounts of this vitamine, it is 
diffieult to reconcile these facts with the theory, unless the existence 
”of a “ leuco ” form “ of the pigment can be substantiated. More¬ 
over, 0. Rosenheim and J. C. Drummond ** haj'e shown that the 
chief vegetable pigments, carrotene and xanthophyll, cannot 
replace vitamine A in the diet. 

Contrary to previous conclusions, it has been reported*® that 
both lard and cottonseed oil contain appreciable amounts of 
vitamine A, but it is doubtful whether the growth-effects observed 
were not due to faulty preparation of the basal diets. J. C. 
Drummond and K. H. Coward"’ have, however, noted the occur¬ 
rence of the vitamine in fresh, unrefined pig fat, so that it is 
possible that the occurrence of the vitamine in lard may be 
dependent on the kind and extent of refining to which it has 
been subjected. 

With the ultimate aim of isolating the pure vitamine, several 
authors** have investigated the extractability of the substance by 
various solvents. It is soluble in alcohol, and the alcoholic extract, 
after removal of the alcohol, still retains its active properties. 
Even the ethereal extract of this residue possesses highly active 
properties. The final material obtained by extraction of vegetable 
tissues in this way is of an oily nature, but it is undecided 
whether the fat-soluble vitamine is itself a fat. It resists hydro¬ 
lysis with cold alcoholic potassium hydroxide, and can be recovered 
in the carrotene fraction of the unsaponifiable matter **; the 
probability is that the vitamine is not a true fat. 

A deficiency of the fat-soluble vitamine in the diet shows itself 
in various ways in the animal body. One of the usual symptoms 

•’ H. Steenbock and collaborators, J. Biol. Chem., 1920, 41, 81, 149 ; J., 
1020, 24flA, 277 a. 

"" L. S. alme^^l^cicnce, 1919, 60, 1; Physiol. Abst., 1920, 6, 92. 

“ J. C. Drummond and K. H. Coward. Biochem.J., 1920, 14,808; J., 1920, 
798a. 

•* H. Stssnbock, Science, 1919, 60, 362 ; Physiol Abst, 1919, 4, 492. 

*" Lancet, 1920, i., 882 ; Physiol. Abst., 1920, 6i 135. 

*" A. L. Daniels and K. Loughlin, J. Biol. Chem., 1920, 42, 359 ; J., 1920, 
609a. 

w Biochem. J„ 1920, 14, 868 j J., 1920, 798a. 

, S. S. Zilva, Biocherh J., 1920, 14, 494; J., 1920, 609a. H. Steenbock 
■kud P. W. Boutwell, J. Biol. Chem,, 1920, 42, 131 ; J., 1920, 500a. 

• •* B. g, Zilva, Biochem. J., 1020, 14, 494 j J., 1920, 609a. H. Bteenboc* 
and P. W. -BoutweU, J. Bioli Chim., 1920, 42, 131; J., 1920, 600a. 
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is a peculiar disease of the eyes termed keratomalacia or xeroph- 
thalinia, which has been observed in rats, rabbits, •“ and other ani¬ 
mals, besides children, after the withdrawal of the fat-soluble factor. 
As it does not always occur, and, morfeover, does not seem to be 
attributable to any specific bacillus, this disease appears to be due 
more likely to a lessening of the resistance of the comeal tissue 
to bacterial attack rftther than to actual degeneration of this tissue 
through lack of the vitamine.“ In,a somewhat similar way it 
has been shown undoubtedly that lack of vitamine A predisposes 
to rickets,™ but otker factors are also involved, although probably 
deffeienoy of vitamine A may be regarded as the predominant 
factor in the etiology of the disease. 

Vitamine B. —^The distribution ot this vitamine is gAduaUy 
becoming better known. It has been shown to be present in the 
edible parts of the orange, lemon, and grape-fruit, the juices of 
which are about equivalent in antineuritic power to cow’s milk. 
The juices may be brought to a state of dryness by desiccation on 
starch without losing their activity. Apples, pears, and prunM, 
besides tomatoes, spinach, carrots, turnips, and cabbage, contain 
the vitamine, whilst lucerne and clover appear to be exceptionally 
rich in it. -In cereals vitamine B has been shown to be concen¬ 
trated in the germ and outer layers of the grain, but in the potato “ 
the vitamine is distributed throughout its substance, and is not 
confined entirely to the outer layers. It can be extracted “ from 
rice bran by 0 3% hydrochloric acid, 70% alcohol, or 96% alcohol 
containing hydrochloric acid, and the extracts when dried on 
washed whitj rice arp found to have about equal activities in pre¬ 
venting polyneuritis in pigeons. A method of extraction with dilute 
mineral acids has been patented by B. Bosshard and F. Hefti.** 

In the method of estimation proposed by R. J. Williams, referred 
to above,™the growth of yeast in a nutrient solution under the action 
of the vitafnine is determined by finding the increase in the weight 
of the yeast or in the number of the cells in a given time and this ■ 

V. E. Nelson and A. R. Lamb, Amer. J. Physiol., 1920, 61, B30; Physiol. 
Abst., 1920, 6, 186. 

*' M. Stephenson and A. B. Clark, Biochem, J., 1920, 1^102. ^ 

™ E. V. McCollum, N. Simmonde, and H, T. Parsons, J. Biol. Chem., 1920, 
41, xxxi.; Physiol. Abst., 1020, 5, 241.' 

™ T. B. Osborne, L. B. Mendel, and A. J. Wakeman, J. Biol. Ghtm., 1920, 
43, 465 : J., 1920, 609a. , 

T. B. Osborne and L. B. Mendel, J, Biol. Chem., 1920, 41, 451 ; Physiol. 
Abst., 1920, 6, 135. , 

'* B. C. P. Jansen, Med. Oeneesk. Lab. te Welievreden, 3a,>22; Physiol. 
Aiah, 1920. 8, 361. * 
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is compared with the corresponding growth in the absence of the 
itamine. The experiments seem to show that yeast cells cannot 
mltiply unless this vitamine is present, although other authors’* 
ave suggested that the responsible agent concerned is not neces- 
irily identical with vitamine B. It is-well knowE- that yeast 
rowth is affected by traces of many substances ; indeed, Williams 
imself i\otes that asparaginic acid behaves 'somewhat similarly 
3 the vitamine. Moreover, Ljimiere ” states that vitamine extracts 
■hich have been heated to 135° C. and have thereby lost their 
ower to oure polyneuritis in pigeons, nevertheV*ss still exert their 
timulating action on the growth of yeast cells, and he draws the 
fference that the vitamines, as ordinarily characterised, are not 
Bsential for the adequate nutrition of these organisms. The 
evclopmcnt of this work wiE bo watched with great interest 
ecause E it should be shown that the accelerated growth of yeast 
! actuaUy due to vitamine B, this method of detecting and esti¬ 
mating the vitamine in the course of a few hours wiU be a great 
dVance on the present biological method, which requires weeks 
r even months. 

The isolation of the pure vitamine has been announced by P. 
lofmeister*** and also by C. N. Myers and C. Voegtlin.*“‘ The 
ormer extracted it from rice flpur and the latter from dried 
east. Although showing active antinenritic properties when first 
irepared, it is stated to lose its activity rapidly on keeping, 
lofmeister has analysed it, given it the formula CjH,iN 02 ,HCl, 
,nd christened it oridine hydrochloride. However, ^his is not the 
irst time a crystalline vitamine has been stated to have been 
irepared,^** and further particulars must be awaited before it can 
le regarded as an estabhshed fact. 

Vitamine C. —The principal sources of this vitamine are green 
'egetables such as cabbage, also swedes and orange and lemon 
uices. The potato'” also contains vitamine C and ‘ooEing in 
i'ater for fifteen minutes does not destroy it. By adopting certain 
irecautions, potatoes baked at 200° C. for a short time and then 
Iried at a low temperature may yield a product with definite anti- 
corbutic properties. Extracts of raw beef do not seem to contain 
itamine'0. 

” A. D. Emmett and collaborators, J. Biol. CJiem., 1920, 48, 265, 287; 
'., 1920, OJlA. 

•• A. Lumiere, Comptes rend,, 1920, 171, 271 •„ J. Ghem. Soc„ 1920, i., 652. 

100 F. Hofmeister, Biochem. Zeite., 1920,108, 218 ; J., 1920, 681a. 

J. Biol. Ghem., 1920, 48, 199 ; J., 1920, 600a. 

See R. R. Williams and Seidell, Ann. Bepts,, 1918, 8, 410. ' 

P* M. H. Givens ami H. B. McCIugage, J. Biol. Ghem,, 1920, 48, 491 ; 
f., 1920, 609 a. 

*** RrA. Duteher, E. M. Fie^on, and A. Biester, J. Biol. Ghem., 1920, 48, 
lOl; J., 1920, 609a. 



The vitamine (Joes not appear to be quite so susceptible to heat*" 
as was formerly supposed. Orange judce especially can be heated 
to a temperature as high as 130° C. without losing its activity. 
The resistance of the vitamine to destruction by heat is increased 
when the heating takes place in an atmosphere free from oxygen, 
and it is suggested that the conditions of canning of fruits and 
vegetables might be so adjusted as to lead to a retention of the 
active vitamine in the canned product. 

It is possible by simple evaporation of orange juice to obtain 
a fairly active syrpp which can cure scurvy in animals.*".' A better 
nftithod of preparing the vitamine in a concentrated form and one 
which promises to be of considerable commercial importance is 
that discovered by M. H. Givens and H. B. McClugage.*"’* Orange 
juice is mixed with corn syrup and forced as a fine spray into a 
chamber where it meets a current of air heated to 75°-80° C. It 
is converted into a dry powder almost instantaneously and the 
product protects guinea-pigs completely from scurvy. The dried 
vitamine retains its antiscorbutic properties for several months. 
The process of manufacture is, of course, similar to the Merrell- 
Soule patent process for making nulk powder. . 

The importance of this vitamine in daily life can be illustrated 
by reference to B. H.A.PUmmer’s case*"* of four young pigs which 
had been fed for some time entirely on cooked food, a mash com¬ 
posed of meal, sharps, and lumips. The symptoms suggesting 
scurvy were bent limbs, swollen joints, loss of appetite, and general 
stoppage of growth, and on being touched the animals squealed 
with great frenzy. On giving the same food as before to the pigs, 
but uncooked, improvement rapidly set in. In from two to five 
weeks the limbs straightened out, the appetite increased and growth 
set in once more, and on being handled they squealed no more than 
is customary with pigs. The pigs were locally said to be suffering 
from rheomatism, or rickets, or “ pig gout,” but it is quite evident 
that they were really suffering from lack of vitamine C. 

Other instances where the lack of green vegetables, accompanied 
by the praetice of thoroughly eooking all the fo(5d (and thus destroy¬ 
ing the vitamines), has resulted in the outbreak of scurvy*"' or 
in the production of minor troubles, such as deca^^ftg tepth etc.,**" 
could bo given, but reference can only be made to a question cf 

>" E. M. Delf, Biodietn. J., 1920, 14, 211 ; J., 1920, 422a. , 

*” A. Harden and R. Rqpison, Biochem, J., 1920, 14, 171 ; Physiol. Abat., 
1920, 6, 187 ; J., 1920, 422a. 

*'* Amer. J. Viseaaes of Children, 1919, 18, 30 ; Physiol. Abat., 1919, 4, 455, 

ft* Biochem J., 1920, 14, 670. 

*" H. Chick and E. J. Dalzell, Brit. Med. J., 1929, ii., 648 ; Phys iol. Abat, 
1920, 6, 418. 

*>' P. R. Howe, Dental Coamoa, 1920, 6 ^ 1686 , 921 ; Physiol. Akst., 1920, 
8,307,418. • 
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great interest raised by Steenbockand otbep, wbo show that 
the milk of cows kept on grains, roots, and no fresh green vegetables 
gradually loses its antiscorbutic properties. On turning the cows 
out to grass the antiscorbutic property of the milk quickly returns. 
It appears quite likely that nowadays winter milk is not so nourish- 
ishing from this point of view as summer milk, and steps should be 
taken, by attention to diet, to remedy this undesirable condition. 

PELhAOBA. 

The results of the following two inveatigatiofis confirm the view 
that this disease is due to the lack of an element in the food, which 
may be a vitamine, an essential amino-acid, or some other substance 
or group of substances. 

The first experiment was carried out by J. Goldbcrger and G. A. 
Wheeler”* in which a number of healthy adult male convicts were 
kept on a low protein diet resembling that usually found in pellagra- 
producing districts. The experimental period lasted for months 
and during this time six of the subjects developed the disease. 
The remaining convicts of the camp, numbering 108, were exposed 
to the risk of infections of various kinds, but no case of pellagra, 
occurred. It seems evident, therefore, that the cause of this disease 
is to be found in deficient food df some kind, the exact nature of' ‘ 
which, however, has yet to be determined. 

A condition closely resembling pellagra has been produced by 
H. Chick and B. M. Hume”* in monkeys by feeding them on a 
diet containing ample vitamines but deficient in protein. Sub¬ 
sequent addition of tryptophan, lysm, arginine; or histidine did not 
lead to recovery, but after caseinogen a temporary gain in weight 
occurred, which, however, was not maintained. The exact cause 
of this disease still remains'unknown. 

”1 E. B. Hart, H. Steenbock, and N. R. EUia, J. Biol. GherA., 1920, 42, 
383 ; Phyriol. Absf.., 1920, 6, 307. 

J. Trap. Med. Hyg., 1920, 23, 207. 

Biochem. J., 1920,14, 136. 
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SANITATION AJ!?D WATER 
PURIFICATION. 

By H. T. Calvert, D.Sc., Ph.I)., F.I.C., 

Chemical Inspector, Ministry of Health, London.* 

Thj 5 progress which has been made during the year under review 
still bears the impress of war conditions, and indications are every¬ 
where evident that the resulting economic strain, in labour con¬ 
ditions, increased cost of materials, and shortage, of money, has’had 
a retarding influence. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped and expected 
that this influence will be only temporary, and'that the seeds of 
progress sown during the year will yield a rich harvest in the time 
to come. 

SA&lTA’ilON. 

Under this heading it is proposed to refer to the treatment of 
sewage and liquid trade refuse, the prevention of river pollution, 
the disposal of towns’ solid refuse, and disinfectants. 

Sewage. 

During the war sewage disposal works, more espe<!ially those 
where the effluent was not discharged into streams which served as 
sources of water supply, did not receive the attention of pre-war- 
days, with the result that plant was necessarily allowed to deteriorate 
and new schemes, and schemes of extension to existing works, were 
held up. Since the war a certain araoimt of lee-way has been made 
up, but there is still a considerable reluctance on the part of the 
larger Local Authorities to embark upon the la^gS’ schemes which 
are necessary to purify their sewage properly. The smaller Local 
Authorities have not been so backward, and in many^cases have 
seized the opportunity.afforded by the break-up and sale of large 
estates to purchase the freehold of the sites of their sewage dispo^ 
wprks which they formerly rented. , 

As during the previous year, much interest has* centred in the 
experiments being carried out with the activated sludge •’ or 
“bio-aeration” method of sewage purification. E. Ardem' ha^ 
* J., 1920; flftr; Surveyor, Dec. 24, I92()l 427. * 
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given the results of the continued operation ofthe plant installed 
in October, 1917, at the Withington Sewage Works of the Manchester 
Corporation. Some further details are contained in the Annual 
Report of the Rivers Department of the Corporation for the year 
ending March 31st, 1920.® These Rcports.are awaitodfyear by year 
with much interest, as they invariably make considerable additions 
to our knowledge of the subjects with which they deal. The 
Withington plant depends upon the blowing of air through a mixture 
of sewage and activated sludge. It is worked on the continuous 
flow principle, and with a capacity of 55,000 gallons in the aeration 
chamber and 27,000 gallons in the settlement tank, an average 
daily volume of 263,000 gallons of sewage has been treated. In 
times of wet weather as much as 500,000 gallons has been treated 
in one day. The results obtained have demonstrated the possibility 
of producing a satisfactory effluent bj^ the process when dealing 
with a uniform flow of sewage and with an increased flow of diluted 
sewage in wet weather, but unfortunately it has not been possible 
tO'attempt to deal with the actual variations in flow which occur 
in times of storm. The initial cost of the installation was £2174, 
but details of the working cost are not yet available. 

At the Davyhulme Works of the Manchester Corporajtion a unit 
continuous-flow plant, dcsignexi to treat a million gallons of sewage 
per day, has been constructed and commenced operations during the 
last few days of the year under review. This plant „wa8 
designed after full consideration of the latest information 
with regard to the construction of aeration tank, diffuser 
tiles, and baffle walls, and the results of its working will be 
awaited with much interest. It should be mentioned that Activated 
Sludge, Ltd., in consultation with Dr. Ardern, are responsible for 
the equipment of the plant, which is designed to give a spiral 
movement to the sewage as it passes through the aeration tank. 

At. Birmingham J. D. Watson has constructed, for the Birming¬ 
ham, Tame, and Rea District Drainage Board, throe unit 
experimental plants, with a view to obtaining information as to the 
comparative cost of treating sewage (a) on the fill and draw method 
by air-blowing of activated sludge, (b) on the fill and draw method by 
agitation,of aett^ted sludge, and (c) by means of percolating filters. 
Each unit is designed to deal with 30,000 gallons per day but the 
experiments have not yet commenced. 

W. H. ‘Makepeace® has reported upon the results of sixteen 
months’•experiments conducted at the Tunstall Sewage Works of 
the Stoke-on-Trent Corporation. At these works, although the 
sewage is very strong, it contains a large amount of pottery works’ 
refuse (slip) which reifdily settles, and in settling carries down some- 

• Sunxyor, Dec. 3, 1920, 375* 

• Report to Sewage Department, Stoke-on-Trent, April, 1920. 
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60% of the or'ganic; matter contained in the sewage. This prelimin¬ 
ary settlement yields a tank effluent which stiU has an average 
oxygen absorbed figure of 7 0 parts per 100,000, and it is with this 
liquid that the experiments have been conducted. Air was blown 
into the mixtjire of sewage and activated sludge through diffusers, 
and a continuous flow through the aeration tank was maintained at 
an average rate of 120,000 gallons per day. Variations in the flow 
during wet weather were also dealt with up to a maximum of four 
times the average dry weather flow. An effluent of a high degree 
of purity has been ^consistently obtained and the sludge^ contains 
4-5% of nitrogen calculated on the dry solids. Based upon these 
experiments an estimate has been prepared for a scheme, partly 
employing activated sludge and partly bacterial filters, to dejil with 
the sewage of a population of 50,000. The capital cost is £86,000 
and the annual working cost £4372, as compared with £125,000 and 
£6800 respectively for a scheme wholly on well-known artificial 
biological lines. 

At Sheffield, J. Haworth has completed the construction of the 
minion-gallon unit to which reference was made in last year’s 
Report, and operations were commenced in IJovcmbcr. Mr. 
Haworth relies for aeration of the .sludge and sewage upon an over¬ 
changing surface exposed to the atmosphere by means of paddles, 
and the process attempts to r.ccei-jrate similar processes to those 
which occur in the bed and throughout the body of the water during 
the self-piuification of rapidly flowing streams. The sewage passes 
along channels rather than through a tank. At the end of the year 
the process of building up a sufficient quantity of activated sludge 
had not boon'coraplefed, so that the whole of the sludge leaving the 
aeration channels was being returned to them with the inflowing 
sewage, but the plant was dealing with the whole of the flow of 
sewage from the Tinsley district up to three times the daily dry 
weather flaw. The average daily volume treated was about a third 
of a million gallons and the effluent could be considered very satis¬ 
factory. The publication of the .results of the further operation of 
the plant will be of groat interest, as the results already obtained 
warrant the assumption that a coiwiderable saving in the construc¬ 
tion of further sewage purification works can be njSEccted^ by the 
adoption of the activated sludge process at Sheffield. 

At several other places in this country experiments have been 
conducted on the new process, but in no case, except perhaps with 
the wpak Worcester sewag?!, on as large a scale as at the places above 
mentioned. In America large-scale experiments have been con¬ 
tinue at Milwaukee by T. 0. Hatton,* and the construction of k 
large plant to deal with 66,000,000 gallons of»sewage per day hjs 
been commenced. Hatton favours the arrangement of the diffusers 

f* • 

‘ Eng. News Sec., May 20, 1920, 990-, Svrveyor, July 9 and 16, 1920, 21, 48 
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transverse to the flow of the sfewage, and oomiders 'that ‘the spiral 
motion which is aimed at in the Davyhulme plant is liable to allow a 
central core of unpurified sewage to pass along. Equally favourable, 
reports upon the process pie to hand from Houston (Texas), Cleve¬ 
land (Ohio), Worcester (Mass.), Champaign, Urbana (11.),® and 
Folsom (Cal.).‘ At the latter place the sewage of a population of 
1600 has been treated for over two years „with excellent results, 
although the plant has been operated by convict labour, which is 
notoriously unreliable. ' 

Experiments at Sydney have been described by J. M. Smail.’ 
They have been on a large scale, two fillings a day, and sewage has 
been treated at the rate of nearly a million gallons per day. At 
Shanghai experiments are about to commence, according to a 
communication from C. H. Godfrey, Commissioner of Public Works. 

It will thus be seen, from the by no means exhaustive list of 
places mentioned above, that much experimental work has been 
lone, and, broadly speaking, it may be said that the process has 
iustified itself for the production of a satisfactory effluent in all 
cases where the sewage has not been exceptional in character, and 
where the variations in the rate of flow leave not been large. It 
must be conceded, judging from printed reports and from conver¬ 
sations with actual workers in Canada and America, that the 
experimental work has boen* tackled across the Atlantic ou 
i far larger scale than in this country, but the criticism may be 
Dffered that these experiments have not been used for the elucidation 
of the scientific problems of the process as much as they might and 
should have been, for after all it is only when the mechanism of 
the process is thoroughly undrastood that the best'eonditions for 
carrying it out can be formulated. 

With regard to the scientific work which has been carried out 
on the activated sludge process during the year, reference should 
bo made to the work of H. M. Wilson and J. W. H. Johnson,* who 
have investigated the effect of acid and alkaline effluents and of 
ether trade effluents likely to occur in sewage. Their results indicate 
1 certain adaptability of the organisms of the sludge to deal with 
these substances, and they state that whether an acid or an alkaline 
sewage is usq^ there is a tendency to produce a neutral effluent. 
The Development Commissioners® refer to the work of G. J. Fowler 
and E. Ardem and to the experiments at the Rothamsted Experi¬ 
mental‘Station by E. H. Richards and G. C. Sawyer. Further 

* Etlg. News Jtec,, May 20, 1920, 1034. 

• Eng, News Rec,, June 24, 1920, 1260, 

’ Municipal and County Engineer, Bept. 1920,119; Thirty-first Bepott ■ 
^ the Metropolitan Bdkrd of W(Uer Supphf and Setoerage, Sydney, 1920. 

® Report to West Riding Rivers Board, 

Tenth Report of the Devdigpmeni Oomtnissionerdt 1920. (H.M. Stfttbaetj;' 
Office.^ 
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detaib o! thesS experiments axe exploted to be published shortly, but 
some remarkable results showing the efiect of varying periods of aera¬ 
tion upon the production of sludge and its nitrogen content are of 
interest. Contributions by P. Courmont and A. Rochaix,*“ F. 
Didnert,*^ R. pambier,^* ai)d L, Cavel,“ have been directed towards 
bacterial examinations of the sludge and effluents and the fermen¬ 
tative properties of the sludge, as well as to studies of the rate qf 
disappearance of ammonia and the rate of nitrification. Chloro¬ 
forming the sludge does not materially affect the coagulation of 
colloidal matter, buj nitrification is prevented. The quesjiion as to 
whether atmospheric nitrogen is fixed by activated sludge still 
remains unanswered, although G. J. Fowler**cites experiments which 
indicate but do not prove the possibility of such a fixation. , 

With‘regard to the utilisation of activated sludge as a manure 
the difficulty of drying still stands in the way. In spite of the 
adverse reports of the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal as 
to the, manurial value of ordinary sewage sludge, there are many 
instances of such sludge being used with distinctly beneficial results, 
and in view of the world shortage of organic manures it would seem 
that further efforts shovdd be made to render such sludge available. 
The few instances in which efforts have been made to degrease, 
dry, and sterilise the sludge have met with success, and there is an 
'undoubted field for the use of dry powdered sludge as a fertiliser 
base ftnd to prevent “ cementation ” of artificial compound manures. 
With activated sludge the problem is more difficult, as the sludge 
does not contain as much grease as ordinary sewage sludge, 
and preliminary cxjjeriments in this country to de-water 
the sludge by pressing, centrifugal action, or electrical treat¬ 
ment, down to a point at which drying by means of heat 
becomes commercially possible, have not yet proved a success. 
Some experiments by J. Haworth at Sheffield on the use 
p* a suction drier are more promising. There are indications that 
the activated sludge produced at different towns is very variable in 
character, and T. C. Hatton states that the activated sludge at 
Milwaukee can be acidified and de-watered by pressing, and that 
the whole operation of de-watering and drying the sludge, though 
expensive, can be accomplished at such a cost as^r^pern^t of the 
sale of the dried product at a slight profit. Ho is at present investi¬ 
gating the possibility of using centrifugal machines for the prelimin¬ 
ary de-watering of the Milwaukee activated sludge. * 

The manurial value of activated sludge has been investigated at 

‘"•OomyieA rmd., 1920, 170, 75, 967 ; J., 1920, 171a, 423a. , 

“ Ibid., 170, 762, 899, 1089, 1134; J., 1920, 347a, 382a, 424a. 

“ Ibid., 170, 681, 1417; 171, 67; J., 1920, 347a, 525a, 660a. 

“ Ibid., 171, 1406 ; J., 1921, 96a. 

** J. Indian Inet. Sd., 1920, 8, 266. 
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Withington by E. Ardern,'® and at Rothamstefd^by \fr. E. ferenchley 
and E. H. Richards,^* with very favourable results. They conclude 
that the nitrogen in the sludge is more available for plant life than 
the nitrogen in ordinary sewage sludge, and E. J. Russell estimates 
the present-day value of the sludge as approximately £1 per ton for 
each 1% of nitrogen. This valuation does not perhaps allow suffi¬ 
ciently for the humus constituents of the- sludge. Experiments 
upon the possible enhancement of the manurial value of the sludge 
by degreasing and sterilisation have not been carried out. It it 
should be proved that the high nitrogen contept of activated sludge 
is due to its abnormally high content of higher organisms, the'well- 
known experiments at Rothamsted on soil sterilisation suggest 
that probably a partial sterilisation would be of more value than 
complete sterilisation. 

In recent years much attention has been paid to the bio-chemistry 
of fermentation processes, and it is remarkable that more attention 
has not been directed to the utilisation for industrial purposes of 
the organisms which play such an important part in all processes 
of sewage purification. In this connexion reference may be made 
to the well-known production of gas in septic tanks, and G. J. 
Fowler” has recently used a “ bacterial emulsion ” prepared from 
sludge taken from the bottom of a septic tank for the fermentation 
of cellulose and hemioelluloses such as banana skins for the produc¬ 
tion of combustible gas. He has investigated the optimum 
temperature (35° C.) and the volume and percentage composition 
of the gas obtained. Another instance of the utilisation of the 
organisms found in sowEige sludge has been described by F. R. 
O’Shaughnessy in coimexion with the de-watering of sewage 
sludge at Birmingham. The sludge obtained from the sedimen¬ 
tation tanks will not drain readily, and it is therefore mixed with a 
large proportion of actively fermenting sludge and the mixture 
allowed to ferment in separate tanks for some months. “As a result 
of this process the nature of the sludge is altered and water separates. 
The water is decanted, and the sludge is then readily drainable on 
specially constructed drying beds. By this means the weight of 
the dry solids in the sludge is reduced by some 30%, and the sludge 
is dispensed oT-sjithout nuisance. Great care has to be given to the 
process of mixing the fresh and fermenting sludges, and in cold 
weather it is necessary to raise the temperature of the mixture by 
blowing fin waste steam. 

Since the war, largely as a result of considerations which arose 
during the war, interest has been revived in the question of the 

J., 1920, BOt. 

J., 1920, 177t. 

” J^,lndian Inet. Sci., 1920,3, 39 ; J., 1921, 22a 

»• J. Roy. San. Inst, 1920, 41, 147. 
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nitrogen in sewage and the poasibiKty of rendering it available for 

use in agriculture. *The Nitrogen Products Committee'* estimated 
the nitrogen content of the sewage of the United Kingdom at 234,900 
metric tons per annum, of which 86yo i? present in the urine and 
14% in faeces,^ and indicated that if a method could be found for 
precipitating the ammonia in sewage a largely untapped source of 
nitrogen would be opjined up. J. J. Bobbie,** in his Presidential 
Address to the Chemical Society, dealing with the wai' and key 
industries, and especially with the fixM nitrogen industry, states 
that no satisfactory method has yet been worked out for obtaining 
imroonia from sewage on the industrial scale. G. McGowan*' 
has presented a very able summary of the problem in a paper read 
before the Institution of Sanitary Engineers in May. He jjoints 
out that, the nitrogen in human excrement in the United Kingdom 
amounts to nine times the amount used in the form of sulphate of 
ammonia and nitrate of soda for agricultural purpo.ses before the 
war, or to about four times the amount being used now, and that 
the very small portion of this sewage nitrogen which is being use^ 
consists of the more resistant nitrogen eompounds, which future 
investigation should show how to render more readily available for 
plants. G. J. Fowler,** in dealing with the conservation of nitrogen, 
expresses the opinion that the fundamental economic stability of 
China depends upon the universdl use of human excrement for 
manure and that the same is true in large measure of Japan. Ho 
sees in the activated sludge process a means of restoring from an 
agricultural standpoint advantages which have been lost by the 
adoption of the water carriage system of sewage disposal, and there 
can be no doubt thrft activated sludge does contain more of the 
nitrogen of sewage in a more readily available form than any of the 
forms of sewage sludge hitherto produced. 

Another ingenious method of recovering soluble nitrogenous 
compoundsifrom solutions such as sewage is due to E. H. Richards 
and H. B. Hutchinson.** Their process converts straw into a 
substitute for farmyard manure, and has been used on the large 
scale in connexion with the disposal of the urine and slop water 
from navvies’ hutments. A filter of straw is arranged in three 
layers in such a way that the bottom layer can te,i«moved, the 
two upper layers lowered, and a fresh layer of strSw placeiJ on the 
top. The sewage is distributed on the top and the fermentation 
proceeds until the straw has attained a maximum nitrogon*content. 
The bottom layer of strtfw is then removed and allowed,to rot, 

'*• Final Report of the Nitrogen Frodvjets Committeet Cmd. 482. (H.M. Sta¬ 
tionery Office, 1920.) * 

•• Chem. Soc. Trans., 1920, 117, 430. 

“ J. Inst, San. Eng., 1020, 24, 57. 

** J. Indian Inst. Sci., 1920, 8, 227. 

“ E.P. 162,387 J J., 1920, 827a. 
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when it forms an excellent substitute for ^arncyard manure. Bie 
biological processes which underlie the process have been investi¬ 
gated by Richards and Hutchinson and there should be a wide 
applicability for the process for market gardens which have 
applicability for the process for large market gardens which have 
hitherto relied upon stable manure. Supplies of the latter are 
rj^pidly diminishing owing to the increasing use of mechanical 
transport m place of horse haulage. 

Liquid Trade Refuse. 

The problem of treating liquid trade refuse can hardly be said 
to haye made material advances during the year under review, 
but some ideas which may eventually bear fruit have received 
a certain amount of experimental investigation. 

In the past the methods adopted for the treatment of liquid 
trade refuse have been in the main adaptations of the methods 
uged either for the purification and softening of water supplies 
or for the treatment of sewage, and the problems have not been 
regarded from _^the distinct viewpoint which their importance 
warrants. The manufacturer has aimed at getting, rid of his 
refuse at a minimum cost and with as little friction with the Local 
Authorities as possible. At the* present time there is a growing 
tendency to attempt to use the methods and mechaiioal applijinoes 
which have been used successfully in the industrial processes of 
the works, and hence the attempts to use centrifugal machines 
and suction filters which are being made at the present time. 

This tendency may be due to present econofhio conditions which 
turn the manufacturer’s attention to the hitherto neglected possi¬ 
bility of recovering and utilising what he has been in the habit of 
wasting, but it is also no doubt due to the fact that in many oases 
he no longer feels assured of an ample water supply for his trade 
processes. His attention is therefore also directed to the 
possibility of re-using his hquid trade refuse after purification. 

In this connexion the value of such conferences as that on 
filtration** arranged by the Chemical Engineering Group of the 
Society at thnv.^mi'ial Meeting at Newcastle cannot be appraised 
too highfy, as they afford an opportunity of discussing the relative 
merits of different plants and obtaining the views of those who 
‘have used them for industrial operations. At this conference 
the eentjifugal machines of W. J. Gee and R. A. Sturgeon and the 
Sharpies centrifuge were described and discussed, and it appears 
likely that thpse machines will in time find an extended use in‘the 
purification of liquid‘trade refuse. Another machine which should 
-also be applicable for a similar purpose is the “ Zenith ” rotar^ 

»* J., 1920, 226t, 2.55t. 
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filter, -which was orginally desigribd ior the treatment of gold 

slimes. 

The activated sludge process of sewage purification has been 
applied to the treatment of trade waste liquids, but, except in the 
ease of Chicagp stockyard refuse, only as yet on an experimental 
scale. It is understood that the process is to be applied on an 
experimental scale by the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland to the treatment of creamery refuse. As 
in the case of all other methods which have proved effective in 
the treatment of sew|ige, it is to be expected that the new^ process 
will find application in the treatment of those kinds of trade refuse 
which are amenable to the ordinary biological purification on 
percolating filters. , 

There is at the present time a tendency, fostered during the 
war, to concentrate the dairy industry in various centres, and the 
result has been considerable trouble in disposing of the whey and 
swillings from the dairies. During the war the National Waste 
Products Co. wa< preparing to erect a factory in association with 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries for the recovery of 
lactose from whey. This project was abandoned aj the termina¬ 
tion of hostilities, but the importance of the matter was .so great 
that the Development Commissioners*' made a grant of £16,000 
tb the Ministry of Agricultiwe and Fisheries to proceed -with the 
erection of a demonstration. factory. The factory is about to 
commence operations for the production either of whey solids or 
of lactose, and it is to be hoped that the results of its working 
■will be such as to demonstrate to farmers the enormous waste 
which has taktin plaoe*in the past. 

River PoUidion. 

During the war this subject was much neglected, and the shortage 
of labour affd materials was reflected in the difficulties which were 
encountered in effecting renewals to plant for the purification of 
sewage and trade refuse. Sewage precipitants were also very 
scarce and the use of sulphuric acid for the recovery of grease from 
sewage and wooUen manufacturers’ effluents had to be abandoned 
in spite of the importance and value of the reoover#fi ^eas^in the 
manufacturing operations. An effective substitute for acid was, 
however, available in nitre cake,** which was produced as a waste 
product at explosives workj and was used to the extent of 6(JOO tons 
per m^nth for the recovery of grease. This substance was also 
used ^ neutralise the strongly alkaline wastes resulting from the^ 
“ silicol ” process of hydrogen manufacture. • 

As a result of war conditions the purity of Ihe rivers suffered} 

•• Chem. Trade J., 1921, 178. 

•• J., 1920, 407b. 
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more especially in those districts where the riyers wbre n6t used as 
sources of water supply. Nevertheless, much ingenuity was 
displayed in keeping purification processes going, and the country 
is to be congratulated that there were no serious epidemics of 
waterborne disease. In certain districts much damage was done 
by the discharge of acid waste from exjjlosives works both into 
sewers and into streams, the plant at th^ sewage works being 
eaten away and the effectiveness of sewage filters being seriously 
impaired. The use of the '.stream water for steam raising and for 
manufacturing purposes was attended in some cases with very 
serious results and considerable amounts of n^oney had to be paid 
as compensation. 

Sinpe the war a certain ftmoimt of river purification has been 
effected, but the more grossly polluted streams in the manufacturing 
districts are still in a worse condition than in pre-war days, due 
largely to the slowness in appreciating the altered value of money 
and the reluctance on the part of Local Authorities and manu¬ 
facturers to embark upon any expenditure which is not directly 
remunerative. 

Apart from the already mentioned acid discharges, river pollution 
has not been largely altered in character since the war, but in certain 
districts it has been accentuated by the establishment of the 
dye-making industry and by 'the tendency to concentrate the 
dairy industry in larger units. 

Dairy refuse is of a highly polluting nature, and rapidly gives 
rise to fungoid growths which, when they decay, create an 
intolerable nuisance in the streams. As already stated, river 
pollution from this cause need not arise as Ihe wasfe products of 
the dairy industry should be utilised. 

Two other industries which are being fostered by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries are the flax industry and the beet 
sugar industry. Both these industries are potential' sources of 
river pollution and serious complaints have been made of the 
nuisance caused by flax retting. 

The progress of river pollution prevention is seriously hampered 
by the restrictions which the legislature has imposed upon the 
Local .A uthoriti''s responsible for the purification of our streams, 
and when it is remembered that no general legislation on the 
subject has been passed since the Rivers Pollution Prevention 
Act, IStfi, it must be apparent that t,he technical methods of 
the present day warrant more stringent measures than at that 
date. Legislation to enable manufacturers to make arrangenjents 
for. the reception of their trade effluents into the sewers of the 
Local Authorities and for the pmification along with domestic 
«wage, on the lines recommended by the Royal Commission 
■Sewage Disposal, is now l6i!,g overdue. 
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Towns’ S^td Befuse. 

In the disposal of towns’ solid refuse the keynote of the year has 
been “ salvage,” and many towns are at the moment incurring large 
expenditure which will be either remunerative, or load to a lower 
annual expeftdituro on refuse disposal than has been incurred in the 
past. ^ 

Local Authorities are also endeavouring wherever possible to 
effect economies in their methods of (JoUection of house refuse, and 
motor lorries are in many places being substituted for horse haulage. 

Xhe large percentage of cinder in house refuse and the possibility 
of separating this, with the object of obtaining a fuel of a higher 
calorific value than the refuse as a whole, have been Utherto 
neglected factors in the problem of refuse disposal. The recovery 
of waste paper and tins, and the crushing of the rest of the refuse to 
make a dust which has value as a fertiliser, are also being urged upon 
Local Authorities by the Ministry of Health. The refuse destructor 
with its steam-raising capabilities should also not be lost sight jf, 
and it is to be hoped that the insanitary refuse tip will gradually 
become a thing of the past. 

. Disinfectants, 

, Under this heading reference sl,ould be made to two new books, 
viz., “ Public Health Laboratory Work (Chemistry),” by H. R. 
Kenwoodand “Organic Medicinal Chemicals,” by M. Barrowcliff 
and F. H. Carr.** The latter book forms one of the volumes on 
Industrial Chemistry, edited by Dr. S. Ridcal, and the section on 
organic antiseptics said disinfectants is a scientific treatise on the 
subject, which forms inspiring reading. 

H. R. Kenwood** has urged that the sale of disinfectants should 
be controlled, so that the efficiency bears some relationship to the 
price and as a protection to the public, who ought to be in a position 
to purchase isinfectants which do in fact disinfect. In this 
connexion the almost invariable use of the Rideal-Walkcr standard 
test by Government Departments, Local Authorities, and Railway 
Companies should be noted. 

The plant which was installed for the manufacture of chlorine 
during the war has found partial utilisation for ttie production of 
chlorine for use in the manufacture of halogen disinfectants, and 
this fact may account for the increasing use of this class oi disinfec¬ 
tants as against the phenclic class. 

WaTEB PtJBIITCATION. 

Iff the purification of water for domestic consumption the out*- 
standing features of the year have been the •inoreasing attentien 
Seventh Edition (H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltd., London, 1920). 

*• Ballidie, Tindall, and Cox, London, 1920 • 

’• il. Soy. San, Inst., 1920, 41, 96. 
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which has been given to the subjects of chlofination and rapid 
filtration. The former subject has been very ably treated by J. Race 
in his book on the “ Chlorination of Water,”’" jind both subjects have 
been discussed by Sir A. C: Houston in his Thirteenth Report on 
Research Work to the Metropolitan Water Board, Ijoadon. 

The chlorination of the London water supply, both the River 
Thames an/1 New River supplies, has been continued during the 
year, with the success detailed.in last year’s Report, and the method 
of avoiding the “ iodoform ” taste of chlorinated water by the use of 
potassium' permanganate has also been continu jusly successful. 

J. S. Arthur ” has described the methods adopted for the chlorin¬ 
ation of the water suj)plied to the armies in the Great War, and 
especially the use of the Wallace and Tiernan apparatus carried on 
motor lorries. He states that the use of chlorine gas is noV super¬ 
seding the use of other chemicals for water treatment, and this is 
to be expected in view of the progress made during the war in the 
cheapened manufacture of this gas. 

'The use of chlorinated water has been extended in this country 
but not to the same extent as in America, where sixty citie.s with 
populations of 6ver 100,000 are supplied with chlorinated water 
according to a report by W. J. Orchard.” In this country about 
a dozen municipal water suppliesiof any magnitude are chlorinated. , 
Largo communities in America have been compelled to adopt 
indifferent som-ccs of supply and to have recourse to sterilisation, 
although it would appear that a system of rationing the supply, as 
described by 0. G. Gillespie” in connexion with supplies in 
California, should afford means of conserving the purci; waters. 

H. W. Clark,"* the Chief Chemist to the Massachusetts State 
Department of Health, in a paper read before the New England 
Waterworks Association, has reviewed the present position of water 
purification in the United States, and the progress inade^during the 
last quarter of a century. Following Drown, he terms waters 
which are beyond suspicion “ innocent ” waters, and those which 
have been purified “ rej/entant.” He states that by the provision 
of proper water supplies the typhoid fever death rate in the United 
States has baen reduced from 45 to 2'6 per 100,000 of the population 
during Hie past'Vwenty-five years, mainly by the use of sand filters 
and chlorine treatment. In the United States 22 millions of the 
population drink filtered water and chlorination is in use in 2500 
cities and towns, but as a purification n»asure he does not regard 
chlorination as being in the same class as adequate filtration, and 

' Chapman and Hall, London, 1920. 

,» J. Inst. Mech. Enj., 1920, 1127 ; J., 1921, 58a. 

” San. Bee., Sept. 9, 1920, 262. 

" Enf. News Bee., Sept. 2,,1920, 440. 

. »* Sune«or, Nov. 29, 1920, 381. 
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considers that 'wheiip*chlorination i8 necessary filtration is usually 
also necessary. . 

In connexion 'with the use of chlorinated water the possibility of 
chemical action on vafves and water .fittings requires further 
investigation. , Reports from Sacramento, California,’* indicate 
considerable corrosion of the valves on the pump suction lines 
conveying the water which had been dosed 'with 2'4 lb. of liquid 
chlorine per million gallons. In this case the difficulty was over¬ 
come by moving the point of applica^on of the chlorine further 
from the pumps. The^arts affected wei^ of cast iron ; a steel suction 
pipe ^as not affected, and the ill-effect on cast iron was attributed to 
the collection of chlorine gas in the valve bonnets and in high places 
on the suction line. Inquiries in this country have not revealed 
any similar ill effects, but the opinion is hold that chlorinated water 
destroys the ordinary washers on taps. 

On the Continent ozone has been used for water sterilisation, and 
its use has been described by E. K. Rideal’* in his book on “ Ozone 
(A Treatise of Electro-chemistry).” The subject is also referred t» 
by G. C. Whipple ” in his report, as Chief of the Sanitation Depart¬ 
ment of the League of Red Cross Societies, on water supply and 
disease in Rgumania. 

With regard to rapid filtration, at the enormously rapid 
rates of 100 to 200 gallons pnr square foot per hour, Houston 
has summarised, in the Reseaich Report already mentioned, 
the advantages claimed for the process and also the disad¬ 
vantages urged against it. Prom his experiments he concludes 
that the cost of sterilisation, followed by rapid filtration, 
would be considerably less than the cost of slow sand filtration, 
and is inclined to condone poor chemical results provided an efficient 
sterilisation is effected. His experiments have been criticised” 
mainly on the ground of their small scale and the possibility of 
“ flip ” or shrinkage at the sides of the filter. The surface shrinkage 
of rapid filter sand beds has received considerable attention in a 
paper by A. Wolman and S. T. Powell” and in the subsequent 
discussion *“ in which a large numba- of American engineers took 
part, but the differences of opinion expressed only serve to show the 
necessity for much more scientific investigation. ^ ‘ , 

In one of an admirable series at lectures on chemical engineering 
problems arranged by the Manchester College of Technology 
B. Bramwell has described the design of mechanical filteih. 

»* S(in. Rec., Sept. 23, 1920, 299. 

Constable and Co., London, 1920. 
ijng. News Rec,, Aug. 12, 1920, 305. 

•• Surveyor, Sept. 10, 1920, 171. 

•' Eng. News Rec., July 29, 1920, 210; Surveyor, Oct. 15, 1920, 245. 

Eng. News Rec., Sept. 2, 1920, 438. 

** Chem. Age,'Oct. 23, 1920, 442. 
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The question of the oonserraSiion of water eqpplies has received 
considerable attention during the year, both in this country and in 
America. The subject was mentioned in last year’s Report, and the 
ShefiBeld project for utilising purified Rive^ Don water as compen¬ 
sation water is expected to be in operation shortly. ,The construc¬ 
tional work in connexion with the pumping back of some five 
million gallons of water daily for a distance of eleven miles is well 
advanced, and the work has been described by W. Terrey," the 
Manager of the Sheffield Corporation Waterworks. There can be 
no doubt that whilst the projbct is not generally applicable to every 
waterworks discharging pure water as compensation water, there 
are other places which will follow the lead of Sheffield, and the 
effect on the condition of the River Don Will be carefully watched 
when the plant is in operation. The purifying effect 'of pure 
compensation water, not only as a diluent of pollution but also as 
an oxidising agent, has not received sufficient attention in the past. 

There can be no doubt that the problem of finding a sufficient 
water supply of suitable quality for our increasing population and 
for our increasing trade is becoming acute, and-water engineers ' 
and sanitarians,have for some years been-agitating for the setting up’” 
of a Central Authority, such as has been advocated 1^ successive 
Royal Commissions and Depaytmental Committees, and lastly 
during the year by the Water Power Resources Committee, to' 
apportion existing sources of supply. The matter formed thg sub¬ 
ject of a contribution by F. W. Macaulay*’ to the proceedings of 
the Royal Sanitary Institute during the year. In times of water 
shortage domestic needs must take precedence over needs for trade 
purposes, and hence manufacturers would do Wl to inquire further 
into the possibility of purifying their trade waste waters for re-use 
in their trade processes to a much greater extent than they have 
hitherto done. 

In the industrial area of the West Riding of Yorkshire H. M. 
Wilson has made a survey of the existing sources of water supply, 
and the results of his investigations have been embodied in Reports 
presented to the West Riding Rivers Board. 

Several gigantic schemes of water supply have been conceived 
during the yeaivin which several Local Authorities have combined 
in order to save the expense of separate undertakings. In this 
connexion mention should be made of the Southend and South-East 
Essex Company’s scheme ** and of the Squth Wales schemes. 

In America the problem of providing an adequate supply of puj^*' 
water is also said to be acute,** especially in the Western States, 

I -is, 

,** Surveyor, July 9, 1920, 19. 

Surveyor, July 30, 1920, 79. 

** Ejfy. ifews Rec., Sept. 2,11920, 448. 

'^• Surveyor, Nov. 28, 1920, 381. 
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where suppuea are,meeaea lor imgaiion purposes, in some oases 
the problem resolves itself into a huge engineering undertaking, and 
it is no uncommon thing to pipe a supply for a distance of two or 
three hundred miles, but the appointment of a State Commission on 
Water Supply Needs and.Resources” is an indication either that 
the States are taking time by the forelock or that serious difficulties 
have already arisen. 

The writer is much moeDteo ana wisnes to express ms tnanxs to 
all those, both at l^me and abroad,* who are actively engaged in 
solving problems connected with sanitation and water purification, 
for information so readily given about the work upon which they 
are engaged. 

• 

San. Rec., Dec. 9, 1920, />54. 
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FINE 

CHEMICALS, MEDICINAL 
AND ESSENTIAL 


SUBSTANCES, 

OZLS. 


By T. A. Henry, D.Sc. (Lond.), 
Director, Wellcome Chemical Besearch LaboraiorieH. 


The outstanding feature of the year 1920 in connection with the 
products which come within the purview of tliis Report, is the 
s'teady fall in prices both of raw and manufactured materials. _ 
The facts are well known to those interested and there is no need 
to enlarge on them here, but the following table, which gives the 
prices of a number of typical drugs and fine chemicals on approxi¬ 
mately the same dates in December in each of the years 1913 tp 
1920, may be of interest as showing the great decline in values 
since the Armistice, in some eases to prices not far removed from 
those prevailing in pre-war years. 


Cocaine hydrochloride, 
per oz. 


Turkey opium, drug- 
gists* quality^ per lb« 


Morphine hydrochlor- 
ide, per oz... 
Quinine sulpjiate, per 


Phenace^in, perlb. .. 
Salicylic acid, per lb.. • 


,Menthol, per lb. 


1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

6918 

1919 

1920 

6/3 

7/0 

14/6 

20/- 

*60/- 

49'/- 

to 

60/- 

35/- 

17/6 

16/- 

to 

16/6 

30/- 

36/- 

38/6 


68/- 

V 

i 

1/6 per 20/- 
umt 

19/6- 
20/0 
for 12% 

8/- 

13/6 

13/6 

13/6 

13/6 

19/6 

14/9 

— 

1/H 

1/3 

3/6 

to 

4/6 

60/- 

2/7 

3/6 

2/11 

6/3 

4/1 

2/9 

_ 

105/- 

40/- 

17/- 

16/- 


1/- 


18/6 

to 

19/- 

6/9 

'to 

6/- 

6/3 

4/- 

2/6 

to 

2/0 

2/- 

10/- 

to 

10/6 

6/- 

11/3 

11/6 

14/0 

13/6 

20/6 

66/-, 

27/6 

21/6 

46/- 

32/6 

45/- 

47/6 

38/- 

40/- 


Ihymol, per lb. 

, Thfs table also illustrM^s the importance to a country of a fine 
chemical industry. Comparing the changes in vdlue of cocaine 
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hydrooRloridfe, whigh was not mabnfactured in this country before 
the war, and is still not made here on an adequate scale, and those 
of morphine hydrochloride, of which our home-made supplies 
have always been sufifcient, it will he seen that while the former 
rose to something like ten times its value during the war, morphine 
hydrochloride showed a comparatively small advance in price. 
In the case of morphjne the raw material, opium, and the extraction 
of the alkaloid are under British control; in the case* of cocame 
both wore under foreign control. ’Quinine is an intermediate 
case; here the raw material is in the hands of a foreign country 
but the alkaloid is'extracted in this country, though not on a scale 
large enough to meet home requirements, and the price rose con¬ 
siderably, though not to the same extent as that of cocaine.^ These 
three alkaloids are merely examples of a number of medicinal 
chemicals which are essential to the welfare of the population in 
peace and war, and nothing should be left undone to provide within 
the Empire largo enough supplies ol the necessary raw materials 
for their production and to secure the means for their manufacture 
at home on a scale sufficient to meet at least the Empire’s 
requirements of the manufactured products. 

Ai,XALon)S. 

Cinchona alkaloids. 

Perhaps the most important paper in connexion with cinchona 
alkaloids published during the year is that of Major H. Acton' 
dealing with the therapeutical value of the different alkaloids. 
Opinion hah been greatly divided for years past as to the value 
of the alkaloids quinidine, cinchonine, and ciuchonidinc, which 
accompany quinine in cinchona bark, in the treatment of malaria, 
some authorities being of opinion that quinidine is better than 
quinine, «and cinchonine and cinohonidine of less value, whilst 
others maintain that a mixture ol all of them, usually given in the 
form of a purified extract of Cinchona Siuxirubra bark (Cinchona 
febrifuge), is better than quinine alone. Major Acton’s results 
appear to offer at least a partial explanation of these anomalies, 
since he shows that the benign and malignant teltian types of 
malaria respond best to treatment with dificreift alkaloiSs, benign 
to quinidine or cinchonidine and malignant to quinine or cinchonine. 
Cinchonine is not a good substitute for quinine as it i* distinctly 
more toxic. These resiSts have considerable practical possibilities 
and they emphasise once more the difference in physiological action 
ejfhibited by optical isomerides (not necessarily optical antipodes), 
a subject to which Prof. Cushny has given much attention in .this 

' Brit. Med. J., July 24, 1920, 117 ; Lancet, 1920,198, 1261; Cf. P. Hehir, 
i6id.,1882. •* 
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country. Allusion was made in fhe previous report® to the proposal 
to extend cinchona cultivation in India, and in carrying out this 
project it will be desirable to take Major Acton’s work into account 
and, instead of planting solely for the priduction of quinine, as 
has been the practice hitherto, to adopt a scheme whiclf \\ill provide 
quinine and quinidine and possibly cinchonidine. 

,The aftermath of the war no doubt accounts for the prominent 
place occupied by quinine and the related bases in the work done 
on alkaloids during 1920, which includes numerous observations 
on the upe of quinine in malaria and other (^seases, methods of 
administering the alkaloid and of increasing its efficacy, and 
investigations of its behaviour in the body and the form in which 
it is cv'iminated. So far as purely chemical investigations on 
cinchona alkaloids are concerned reference may be made* to the 
continuation of the work of W. A. Jacobs and M. Heidelbcrger,® 
which has included the preparation of (1) a number of quaternary 
salts of the alkaloids, with a view to the study of their bactericidal 
and especially their pneumococcicidal properties, (2) an extensive 
series of azo-dyes from hydrocupreine and hydrocupreidine, 
(3) nitro and qmino derivatives of the same alkaloids and of 
hydroquinine and hydroquinidine, and (4) dihydrodqoxyquinine 
and the corresponding quinidine compound and a few of their 
derivatives. As regards (3) similar work has been completed by' 
G. Giemsa and J. Halberkann* in Germany, who inolpded 
hydrocinchonine and hydrocinchonidine. 

Opium and its Alkaloids. 

H. E. Annett' has published a preliminary account of the com¬ 
bined botanical and chemical investigations undertaken in India 
with a view to increasing the alkaloidal content of the opium 
produced there and so rendering it more suitable for use in medicine 
and the manufacture of morphine and codeine. The points so 
far established are as follows ;—The yield of latex and its morphine 
content fall with each successive tapping of the i>oppy head; thus 
in a typical case, where the same set of poppy heads was tapped 
in successioi^ six times, the percentages of morphine in the dry 
opium obtained «'ere 13'9, 9-6, 6-8, 3-6, 2-2, 1-6. The amounts of 
narcotine and codeine do not fall off to the same extent and may 
even increase in certain of the later lancings, and on the whole 
they are less regular in their behaviour,, than that of morphine. 
When the latex is collected in fractions on the same day there is a 

^ Ann. ReptSy 1919,4, 489. 

• Ann. Repts., 1919, 4, 490; J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1919, 41, 2090, 2131 i 
lfl&, 48, 1481 {of. G.P. 283,637), 1489. 

1920, 68. 732. ^ 

• Biochan. J., 1920,14, 618. 
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failing oS in'alkaloidal content btm the first to the last fraction, 
but on similar fractional treatment on subsequent days the alka- 
loidal content of the first fraction is higher than that of the last 
fraction of the previous tapping, but figain declines in the later 
fractions of the second lancing. An increase in the number of 
incisions from 1 to 3 at each lancing gives a slight increase in 
the yield of latex. The terminal capsules invariably give 
more latex than the lateral capsules. The store of Irftex in tfie 
capsule is at a maximum when the Ihtter is firm and of full size 
(16 to 17 days after flowering) and»the morphine content of the 
latex attains its maximum about 9 days after flowering.’ Climate 
has a slight influence on the yield of morphine : thus in 1919-20 
the percentage of morphine obtained from opium produced at 
five difierent stations in India varied as follows;—Cawnpore 
154, Rae Bareli 13-1, Fatehgarh lC-6, Etawah 16-8, Douglas Dale 
14'0. Seasonal variations affect the yield at least as much as 
climatic differences, and slight disturbances are produced by varying 
weather conditions during the collecting season, the yield of latgX 
diminishing with a rise in temperature and vice versd, though the 
yield of morphine remains fairly constant throughout the season. 
Nitrogenous manuring increases the size of the plants and of the 
poppy heads produced and so increases the yield of latex, but the 
'percentage of morphine is only'sMghtly improved. The author 
finally draws the conclusion that in the opium poppy, morphine 
is an end product of metabolism, which, since it cannot be excreted, 
is stored in the walls of the capsule. 

It is clear Irom these results that by suitable modifications of 
the process® of collection and preparation it will be possible to 
produce in India opium at least as rich in morphine and richer 
in codeine than the average opium at present obtained from 
Turkey and Persia. 

In connexion with this work a new method for the estimation 
of codeine in opium has been devised.' 

Important papers dealing with the constitution of morphine 
and codeine have been published by J. von Braun’ and by M. 
Freund, W. W. Melber, and B. ScUesinger.* 

Other Alkaloids. 

Prof. E. Perrot and M. Alland,* who are investigating the pos¬ 
sibility of developing iq the French Colonies the production of 
drugs, have published a report on a visit to Egypt and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, where they inquired into the gum industry, 

• H. E. Annett and H. Sen, Ancdyaf, 1920,48, 321 i,d., 1920* 702 a. 

’ Ber., 1919, 62. 1999. 

• J. praU, Chem., 1920, ii., 101,1. 

• PAa»w.d./1920,106, 488. 
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the cultivation of senna, and the production (jjf Egyfstian‘henbane 
(Hyoscyamus mitticus), datura, colocynth, and other drugs, of 
which henbane, is by far the most important, having become the 
chief source of atropine sulphate. It is ^tisfactory to find that 
the bulk of the henbane exported from this territory is now finding 
its way to this country. The possibility of producing atropine 
synthetically is not being lost sight of, processes for the preparation 
ot tropic'acid'® and a tropine homologue" having been described 
and in some cases protected, whilst K. Willstatter'® has patented 
the preparation of ( 1 ) succinyldiacetic esters for use in the synthesis 
of tropine derivatives, the final product in t&is first stage being 
dimethyl-N-methylpyrrolidine diacetate, and (2) the preparation 
from the product just named of tropinonecarboxylic esters from 
which tropinone and eegonine can be made. In view of ,the fact 
that atropine does not occur as such in solanaceous plants, but is 
made by racemisation from the f-hyoscyamine present, surprise 
is sometimes expressed by chemists that the Icevo alkaloid, which 
is much more active physiologically than the dJ-form, atropine, 
has not replaced the latter for producing cycloplegia in routine 
refraction work. According to N. Bishop Harman,'® when hyoscy- 
amine was tried some years ago it gave rise to secondary toxic 
efiects and for that reason he recommends medical men to restrict 
themselves to atropine and hdmatropine, the latter being used 
where rapid and transient action is required and the former to 
produce a slower but more sustained efloct. As f-hyo.soy&mine 
is more active than atropine in producing mydriasis, it should 
be used in correspondingly smaller quantity. • 

J. von Braim'® and his collaborators are* continuing their in¬ 
vestigation of the influence on pharmacological action of the dis¬ 
placement of certain specific groups and linkages in the tropeine 
and cocaine groups of alkaloids. In these two groups the factoi 
conditioning physiological action appears to be the presence of ar 
acylated hydroxyl group in the 7 -position to the nitrogen atom 
The results so far obtained are insufficient to warrant genera 
conclusions being drawn, especially with regard to mydriatic action 
but the maximum of anajsthetic action seems to be reached whei 
the -OH group is in the 7 -position to the nitrogen and withii 
this liiflitation The mode of attachment of the hydroxyl withii 
the molecule appears to be unimportant. Ethylenic linkagei 
within the 7-carbon ring increase the ansesthetio action. 
Interesting papers on scopoline (oscine), the basic hydrolyfi 
*® Ann. Repta., 1918, 8, 443 ; 1919,.4, 491; cf. A. McKenzie and J.*Wood 
., 1919, 634a ; J. von Braun, Ber., 1920, 53, 1409. 
u E. MuUer, U.S.P. 1,352,082 ; J., 1920, 734a. 

'“ G.P. 300,672 and 302,401 : J., 1920, 386a, 583a. 

“ Brit Med. J., May 1,1920, 598. 

4* Ber., 1920,58, 601. C/. t'8n Braun and Muller, Ber., 1918,61, 236, 
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product of hyoMine (scopolamitie), and on cuskhygrine, one of 
the secondary alkaloids of coca leaves, have been published by 
K Hess.'® 

J. Gadamer'* has ^nve8tigated the.three alkaloids chelidonine 
and a- an^ ;S-homochelidonines, and shown that the two former 
are closely allied, whilst i8-homochelidonine belongs to the proto¬ 
pine group. Constitutional formulae are assigned to all three 
alkaloids. P. J. Hanzlik*’ has called attention to ttie valu^ of 
chelidonine as a possible substitute'for papaverine. 

A developed fo|^m of the processdescribed in the previous report 
fot the synthesis of hydrastinine homologuos has been patented 
by K. W. Rosenmund'®: these products are stated to be less 
toxic than hydrastinine. 

J. Abelin'® has described a number of complex compounds of the 
calcium salts of acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin) and of m-methyl- 
sulphonic acids of j>-phenetidine, 4-amino-antipyrine, etc., with 
caffeine, theobromine, and theophylline, which are said to be freely 
soluble in water and of therapeutic value. Double compoijnds 
of caffeine with alkali salts of acetylsalicylic acid have been* 
patented.®" 

Among.the minor alkaloids, K. Hess and H. iftohr® have shown 
that sabadinine is identical with cevine and have're-described 
several simple derivatives of tlie alkaloid. Oimosine, CjoHj,^,, 
anij its isomeride ormosinine (possibly anhydrous ormosine) are 
two new alkaloids from Ormosia dasyearpa, described and charac¬ 
terised by K. Hess and F. Merck."® The fonner resembles morphine 
in physiological action, but is not allied to it chemically. 

The alkMoid aribine, described by Rieth in 1861, proves to be 
identical with barman, a substance already produced from harmine 
and from tryptophan."" 

K. Gorter"‘ finds that the alkaloid narcissine, described by 
Ewins, ts identical with lycorine, obtained ten years earlier from 
Lycoris radiata by Morishima, and has also proved its occurrence 
in a number of other plants of the order Amaryllidacea. 

Her., 1919, 52, 1947 ; K. Hess and H. Fink, Ber., 1920, 58, 781. 

“ Areh. Pharm., 1919, 257, 298; J., 1920, 80a, 762a ; Cf. Momoya, J. 
Pharm. Soc. Japan, 1919, No. 44, 110. 

*’ J. Amer. Med. Aesoc., 1920, 75, 1324. 

'» Ann. Repts., 1919, 4, 492 j G.P. 320,480 ; J., I 9 EO, 675a. 

'» Apoth.-ZeU., 1919, 34, 316. 

"" Chem. Fabr. J. A. WfVfing, E.P. 136,187 ; J., 1920, 135a. 

Ber., 1919, 52, 1984 ; J., 1920, 80a. 

Ber., 1919, 52, 1976 j J., 1920, 80a. 

*• E. Spkth, Manalah., 1919, 40, 351; cf. Ann. Repta., .1919, 4, 492! J., 
1920, 312a. . 

Bun. Jard. Bot. Buitemorg, 1920, iii., 1, 352 ; 2, 331 ; cf. Ewins, Prana, 
Chem, Soc., 1910, 97, 2406 ; Tutin, ibid., ISUi 99, 1240 ; Morishima, J. Chem 
Soc., 1899, 78, 92. 
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Simple NATtfEAL Bases. 

Thyroxine, the hormone of .thyroid gland, which was isolated 
Mid synthesised by E. C. Kendall,*® has nojv been placed on the 
market by a firm in the United States. 

The discussion as to the identity of the physiologically active 
component of the hypophysis with histamine, first advanced by 
J.'VJ. Abel and S. Kubota,*' continues. H. DVidley, D. Cow, and 
others find no evidence of the presence of histamine and that 
there is considerable difference in the physiological action of 
histamine and the gland product.*’ J. J. Abel rfid T.Nagayama** 
find that extracts made from fresh glands, taking special pre¬ 
cautions to avoid decomposition during manufacture, contain a 
small adiount of histamine, but the quantity is much less than 
is present in commercial pituitary extracts, and they appear to 
attribute the excess present in the latter to decomposition of 
protein during manufacture. The issue has, therefore, now been 
narrowed to the question whether histamine occurs in the fresh 
. glahd at all. 

G. Barger** has given an interesting account pf the chemistry 
of ergot and of the history of this material, both in relation to 
the causation of “ ergotism ” and its use in medicine. Buring the 
war there seems to have been considerable difficulty in obtaining 
adequate supplies of ergot in Germany, and the drug appears to 
have been replaced partly by extracts of shepherd’s purse*® and 
partly by special preparations, two of which, “ tenosin ” and 
“ metrotonin,” have been referred to lately in the German medical 
press. “ Tenosin ”” is stated to be a mixtrire of p-hydroxy- 
phenylethylamine (“ tyramine ”) and ^-ethylaminoglyoxaline 
(“ ergamine ”). A British synthetic preparation containing these 
two constituents, which are components of ergot, and in addition 
ergotoxine, the characteristic alkaloid of the drug, has,.been on 
the market for many years. “ Metrotonin ” ** is a complex mixture 

•« Ann. Septs., 1919, 4, 493 ; J. Amur. Med. Asa., 1920, 74, 104. 

•• Ann. Septa., 1919, 4, 493. 

** H. Dudley, J. Pharm. Exp. Tker., 1919, 14 , 296 ( D. Cow, ibid., 276 > 
M. T. Hanke andK. K. Koessler, J. Biol. Ohem. 1920, 48, 337 ; D. B. Jackson 
and C. A. MUls, J. Lai, Clin. Med., 1919, 5, 1: cf. J. Amer. Med. Ass., 1920, 
76 , 1424. \ 

•• J. Pharm. Exp. Tim., 1920, 16 , 347, 401; J., 1920, 673a ; c/. J. J. Abel 
and D. Mac^t, ibid., 1920, 16 , 279; and M. T. ^lanke and K, K. Koessler, 
foe. dt. . , 

•• Pharm. J., 1920, 806, 471. 

•• H. Borattu, Denis. Med. Wock., 1920, 46, 210; Grinime, Pharm. Zentralh.. 
1619, 60, 238. . 

!P. jaeger, Z. Oynakol, 1919, No. 29; Chem. Zmtr., 1920,1., 232. 

H. Bjrattu, Dsuta. Med. Wfc^., 1920, 46, 969; Chem. Zentr., 1920, 17.,, 
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stated to contaji^ emong other things, sparteine and acetylchoUne. 

Processes for the extraction of the active constituents of ergot 
have recently been protected.** 

Salts of choline and its homologues .with boric, salicylic, forftiio, 
and p-aminpphenylarsinic acids are stated to have the same action 
as choline itself, but to be more certain owing to their greater 
stability, and are suggested for use in the treatment of tumours; 
salts with dihalogenated hydroxybenzoic acids are said to be lion- 
hygroscopic.** * 

Several interestjng papers on glyoxaline, which is the nucelus 
of*a number of natural bases of importance in medicme and in 
bio-chemistry, have been published.*® F. L.- Pyman and L. A. 
Ravald have succeeded in sulphonating glyoxaline, projiably in 
the 4-’position, and have obtained good yields of the sulphonio 
acid under conditions which are specified in their paper.** An 
interesting substance in this series has been prepared by 0. 
Gerngross and H. Nast,*’ viz., 4-;9-p-hydroxyphenylethyl-/3- 
aminoethylglyoxaline, which contains the residues of two of Jthe 
active constituents of ergot, tyramine and ergamine. 

Glucosidbs. 

Though'only one paper** Las been published during the year 
dealing with the chemistry of digitalis, much work has been done, 
chiefly with regard to methods of ensuring uniformity in the 
stren^h of digitalis preparations*® and on the therapeutics of the 
drug,*® especially in the United States. Some of the pharmaco- 
** Sandoz Chemical Works, E.P. 125,396 ; J., 1920, 349a ; Soo. Chom. Ind. 
Basle, G.P. 917,400. • 

•* Verein. CSiem. Werke E.P. 8031, 1914; J., 1920. 43a ; E. Hoffman- 
La Roche is Co., G.P. 290,523; J., 1916, 658. 

*® R. G. Fargher, CAcm. Soc. Trans., 1920, 117, 668; F. L. Pyman and 
L. A. Ravald, tftid., 1426. 

*• Ohmt. Sm. Trans., 1920,117, 1429. 

S’ Ben, 1919, 82, 2304. 

•• H. Kiliani, Ber., 1920, 58, 240; J., 1920, 278a. 

** E. Berry, Pharm. J., 1919, 103, 69; J. H. Pratt and H. Morrison, J. 
Amer. Med. Ass., 1919, 78, 1806 ; H. F. West and J, H. Pratt, ibid., 1920, 75. 
77; H. H. Meyer, Wien. Med. Woch, 1920,70,11; 6. Joachiiuoglu, Berl. Klin. 
Woch., 1919, 56,1212 ; cj. J., 1920, 557a, 762a ; G. Focke, Areh. Pkarm., 1919, 
287, 270; A. Maisel, Miineh. Med. Woch., 1920, 67/803 s W. J. McGUl, J. 
Amer. Ohem. Soo., 1920, 48, 1893; J., 1920, 703a ; u A. Pomeroy and F. W. 
Heyl, Amer. J. Pharm., 1920, 82, 394 j J., 1920, 681a ; H. C. Haftiilton, ibid,, 
629 jad J. Ind. Eng. CAcm.,* 1920, 12, 1180; T. S. Githens, J. An^er. Pharm. 
Ass., 1920, 9, 1060; L. W. Rowe and R. A. Hatcher, ibid., 900, 913. 

« H. E. Pardee, J. Amer. Med. Ass., 1919, 78, 1822; 1920, 75, 1268 ; Edit., 
{bid., 1920, 74, 644 ; 75, 417 ; L. M. Warfield, ibi^, 1920, 75, 1453; P. D. 
White, G. M. Balboni, and L. E. Viko, ibid., 1920, 75, 971 j S. Loewe, Dbuts, 
Med. WocA., 1919, 45, 1433; A. Jarisch, Berl. KUn. Woch., 1919, 58, 1235 ; 
H. Roberbui^, Miinch. Med. Woch., 1920, 8^,*162. 
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logical papers deal Avith the actiofi of squills and^strophani>hns in 
comparison with that of digitalis. In so far as they relate to 
the chemistry of digitalis these papers do little to remove the- 
prevailing confusion ; thus,.while two of trfe authors regard the 
saponins present in digitalis leaf as toxic, a third finds them inert, 
and one apparently takes the view that the leaves contain digitonin, 
whi,jst another points out that the latter only oocurs in the seed. 

K. Gorier “ has isolated an interesting glucoside from Hiptago 
madablola, which is named hiptagin, Ci(,H, 40 ,Nj and has the 
peculiar pipperty of yielding dmmonia and hyj^j-ocyanic acid on 
"treatment with dilute alkali, whilst with dilute sulphuric acid 
dextrose and tartronic acid are produced. The substance has 
been exhaustively investigated, and a constitutional formula 
representing it as an iso-oxazole derivative is proposed. 

Essential Oils. 

A considerable number of publications of interest to the essential 
oil industry have appe.ared recently, including a dictionary of 
odoriferous substances “ and a treatise on distillation, both by 
T. H. Durrans, a book on the pharmacology of essential oils by 
D. Cow, a series of articles on the manufacture of synthetic perfumes 
by G. Chazel,** and two papers by R. Greig Smith** on the germi¬ 
cidal action of eucalyptus oils. 

It seems clear from the advertisements which appear in the 
technical press that the list of synthetic aromatic products made 
in this country is being steadily, if slowly, extepded, and there are 
many recent developments in the production of essential oils in 
the British Dominions and Colonies. In Australia the distillation 
of eucalyptus oils is no longer restricted to those containing oineol, 
but the oils yielding citronellol, geranyl acetate, and piperitonc are 
also being produced and the pure oil constituents, cineol, phellan- 
drene, piperitone, geranyl acetate, and citronellol either are being 
made or their production is about to be undertaken. Considerable 
attention is also being given to the distillation of a sandalwood oil 
from Fusanns.apicat'm in West Australia, though it still remains 
to be ascertained vihether this contains santalol and can be legiti¬ 
mately used especiaXv in medicine, in place of the Indian oil from 
SanUdwm Mum. 

u BuU. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg, 1920, ilL, S, 187 tJ. Chem. Soc,, 1920, US, 
i., 624. 

Pet/. Essmt. Oil Rec., 1920, 11, 45, 79, 113, 258. 

• “ Ibid., Special number, p. 164. 

. *»' Rev. Prod. Chim., 1918, 21, 307, 328, 349, 372, 397, 409 ; 1919, 22, 63, 
W, 117, 201, 559. 
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In India, whence liefore the war'the whole crop of ajowan seed 
was exported to Germany for the production of thymol, the seed 
is now being distilled iMally, and for the two years ending June, 
1919, the exports of thymol amounted to over 10,000 lb.“ The 
distillation of, sandal wood oil has apparently been very successful 
in Mysore, and a number of the commoner spices such as dill, 
coriander, clove, etc.,*re now being distilled in India and the o^ 
exported to this country. The production of rose oil has been 
taken up on a small scale in Cyprus*’ and a project is under way 
for the distillation ijjf clove oil in Z&nzibar,** whilst in p'amaioa 
arrartgements are being considered for the distillation of pimento 
leaves and possibly the manufacture of vanillin from cugenol 
extracted from the oil.*’ . 

Similsn" developments are desired in France and the French 
Colonies, and an association has been formed to encourage the 
cultivation of drugs and essential oil plants, under whose auspices 
a study has been made of lavender cultivation in France.” 

The Government of Italy has established an industrial experiment 
station for the oil and perfume industry, which aims, at introducing 
new processes, new applications for products, and .the training of 
an expert personnel for the industry. 

Perhaps the most interesting pfiper on essential oils published 
‘during the year is that by J. L.Simonsen “ on Indian turpentine oil 
derivfd from Firms hngifoUia, Roxb. In 1911 H. H. Robinson 
stated that the principal component of the oil is a terpene, which, 
though not sylvestrene, yields sylvestrene hydrochloride. Simonsen 
has now shown’that on treatment with hydrogen chloride dipentene 
is produced as well as sylvestrene, and on this and other evidence 
regards it as a bicyclic terpene, probably cither d-A’-, or d-A*- 
carene, so that it appears to be the first known naturally occurring 
terpene containing the carane ring. 

The high-boiling constituent of the oil is a new sesquiterpene, 
longifolene, of which a number of crystalline derivatives have been 
obteined. Firms longifolia Roxb. is the chief source of the tur¬ 
pentine oil distilled in India, an industry which in recent years 
has made rapid progress, the output being now almost equal to 
India’s own requirements and likely to afford in the" near future 
a surplus for export. 

The output of camphor and camphor oil in^ormosa, the prin¬ 
cipal source of supply, has been diminishing in the last ftw years, 

*• Serf. Esamt. Oil Rec. 1920, 11, 104. 

*’,Sevan, BvU. Imp. Inst., 1919, 17, 507. 

Per}. Essent. Oil Rec., 1920, 11, 91. 

*» BuU. Imp. Inst., 1919, 17, 297; PerJ. Essent. 0» Rec., 1920, 11, 31, 2J8, 
296. 

“ Ibid., 261, 275. • , 

" Oftem. Soc. Trans., 1920,117, 670; J„ 1920, 581a. 
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owing, it is stated, to scarcity of labour.'^,As a consequence 
increased attention is being given to the production of camidior 
in India and Burma,'’ the United States, and elsewhere, where 
plantations already exist, but where prodWion has hitherto not 
been largely developed owing to the abundance and cheapness of 
the far Eastern supplies. In the United States the cost of labour 
is the chief difficulty, and attempts are being made to overcome 
tW by the use of a mechanical clipper'* for cutting the leaves and 
twigs used for the distillatibn. It is also stated that the present 
price of camphor allows of the profitable cxtpction of the latter 
from rosemary and other oils not hitherto used for this purpose." 

Along with these efforts the United States especially is endeavour¬ 
ing to .increase the supply of synthetic camphor," and a number of 
patents have been taken out dealing with (1) the separation by 
“ baking ” of the last traces of oil in the purification of camphor," 
and (2) the conversion of isobomeol into camphor by oxidation 
with nitric acid, alone, or in presence of sulphuric acid or a halogen 
BiUd with or without the assistance of an electric current or heat." 

Extended reference was made in the previous report" to the 
efforts made to, find an outlet for p-cymene obtainable from spruce 
turpentine, produced as a by-product in the sulphite-cellulose 
industry. Other sources of cymene are waste terpenes from the 
manufacture of camphor, and pine-needle oil residues." A. S. 
Wheeler describes a method suitable for laboratory use for the 
preparation of cymene from spruce turpentine and discusses its 
possibilities as a solvent, and in this connexion gives an extensive 
series of solubilities of organic compounds in the liquid." The 
preparation of derivatives of cymene, mostly dyes, is the subject 
of a series of patents by C. E. Andrews." 

A further method of making thymol from cymene has been 
protected: it consists in nitrating the hydrocarbon, reducing 
the nitro-compound to cymidine, sulphonating, removing the 

'» Per/. Easent. Oil Sac., 1920, 11, 300 ; c/. J., 1920, 76e, 306e. 

“ J. L. Simonsen and T. P. Ghoze, J., 1920, 296t ; cj. J., 1920, 379e. 

'* Per/. Eaaent. Oil Sec., 1920, 11, 226. 

" Ibid., 89. 

" J., 1920, 236b. 

" E. 6 du Pant'd® Nemours & Co., E.P. 124,413; J., 1919, 667a i The 
Arlington Co., U.S.P»1,308,398 ; J., 1919, 6o7a; c/. J., 1918, 636a. E.P. 
124,704 : J., 1920, 696a. 

“ B. i: du Pont de Nemours & Co., V.S.P^. 1,313,661 ; J., 1919, 794a{ 
U.S.P. 1,324,140 ; J., 1920, 136a ; U.S.P. 1,326,248 j J., 1920, 174a i 
1,347,071 ; J., 1920, 611a. 

' " Ann. Septa., 1919, 4, 111, 496. 

" Rheinisohe Kamph'rfabr. Ges., E.P. 142,738 j J., 1920, 601a. 
j. Atmr. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 1842 j ef. J., 1920, 703a j qf. L. Aker, 
bloym, G.S.P. 1,333,694 j J., im 361 a. 

■ “ V.h.P. 1,314,920—1,314,^29 ; J., 1919, 813a; Chem. Abe., 1919, 276Si 
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NHj-group by diaAitisation, and finally fusion of the residual 
Bulphonic acid with alkali. 

H. G. Smith and A. Penfold®' have called attention to the 
possibility of making thymol, menthtme, and menthol from 
piperitone, the ketone found in the oils from various species of 
eucal)rptus but especially E. dives, the leaves of which yield from 
3 to 4% of oil containing 40-50% of piperitone, the sest being 
chiefly phellandrene, which can be ujed in the flotation process 
for the separation of minerals. On oxidation with ferric chloride 
piperitone yields thymol, and on reduction with hydpogcn in 
presence of a nickel catalyst at 175°-180° C. is converted nearly 
quantitatively into raenthone, which in turn can be reduced to 
menthol. • 

Two flrocosses for the production of vanillin have been patented 
In the first, molecular quantities of guaiacol and formaldeljyde 
in alcohol are heated at 100° C. with half a molecular proportion 
of p-nitrosodimethylaniline and hydrochloric acid, hydrogen 
chloride being passed through the mixture. Along with vanillih 
there is produced p-aminodimethylaniline. The process is also 
applicable to anisaldehyde, protocateohuic aldehyde, and various 
hydroxy-aldehydes.*® 

In the second process acyl e* aryl derivatives of vanilloyl 
chloride, made by the action of the appropriate aeyl or aryl 
chlorde on vanillic acid, and conversion of the products into the 
corresponding chlorides with thionyl chloride, are treated in 
toluene or xyleqe at boiling temperature with hydrogen in presence 
of a catalyst^ such ag palladium or nickel. The products are the 
corresponding vanillin esters or ethers, which may then be 
hydrolysed in the ordinary way.®* 

Synthetic Detjqs. 

The critical stage through which the fine chemical industry 
is passing probably accounts for the paucity of patents for 
synthetic drugs in 1920. Such patents as have been taken out 
are chiefly for modifications in the manufacture of well known 
preparations or for slight variants on products of 'well-known 
types. A useful rfesume of existing knowledge^ synthetic drugs 
was given by J. T. Hewitt in a series of leotoes to the Royal 
Society of Arts. *’ 

« M* PhiUipa, U.S.P. 1,332,680; J., 1920, 528a, 639a ; cj. Ann: Bepte., 
1919, 4, 497. 

•* Koc. Boy. Soc. N.S.W., 1920, 64, 40. 

«® A. Weiss, E.P. 139,163 ; J., 1920, 627a. 

•® Confectionery Ingredients, Ltd., .F, E. Matthews, A. T. King, and T. 
Kane, E.P. 131,1611 J., 1919, 740a ; cf. J., li»P, 640a. 

" J. Boy. Soc : Arts, 1920, 68, 625, 639. 
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Hypnotics. 

The attempts to improve on “ veronal ” (diethylbarbituric acid) 
referred to in a previous report still contiiiue, and among the new 
preparations is dibutylbarbituric acid, claimed to combine pro¬ 
nounced sedative properties with low toxicity.'* DiMlylbarbiturio 
acid has been tested by the experts of t^e American Medical 
Association and found to have a higher toxicity than chloral 
hydrate or veronal and tc cause, like other hypnotics, lowering 
of blood pressure and deprecaion." 

On condensing bromacylised carbamides with acylising reagents 
in presence of sulphuric acid or zinc chloride, compounds are pro¬ 
duced which are stated to exert a rapid but lasting sedative and 
hypnotic action. In this way acetylbromo-a-ethylbutyrylcar- 
bamide is obtained by the interaction of acetic anhydride and 
broino-o-ethylbutjTylcarbamide in presence of zinc chloride. 
A number of homologues have also been prepared and described.’" 

The preparation of a series of p-carbamidophenylacylcarbamides „ 
and related compounds has been commenced with a view to the' 
examination of their physiological action, especially as hypnotics.’* 

A. Lnmifere and F. Perrin have given a preliminary description 
of diethyl-, ethylpropyl-, dipropyl-, and diallyl-homophthalimides 
prepared by the action of the corresponding alkyl iodides on 
homophthalimide, in presence of sodium ethoxide. Thejr are 
stated to possess hypnotic properties, to be only slightly 'toxic, 
and to be free from unfavourable secondary action.’" 

Local Ancesthetics. 

There has been considerable activity in the investigation of 
local anaesthetics, principally in the United States and chiefly 
on the pharmacological side, partly on the general question of their 
mode of action and partly on the comparison of the tbxicity and 
secondary effects of the better known drugs. Work on the latter' 
subject is of considerable interest as there is a good deal of con¬ 
flicting information regarding the toxicity of some well known 
products of this group. Certain of the best known local anassthetics 
have, {Recording to C. Eggleston and R. A. Hatcher,’* the following 
absolute toxicitSw as tested on cats:—Al 3 q)ine, holocaine, 10 ; 
^-eucaine, 12-6; cocaine, 16'0; apothesine, 20‘0; tropacocaine, 

•• 0. Kamm and E. H. Volleweiler, U.S.P. 1,331,712 ; J., 1920, 764a. 

«• J. 'Amtr. Med. Aas., 1920,74, 266. <• 

_ ’" Earbenfabr. vorm. F. Bayer u. Co., E.P. 132,796 ; J., 1920, 280a. 

” M. Eising, J. Amer. Ckem. Soc., 1920, 42,128 ; J., 1920, 425a. 

J* Comptee rend., 19£0, 171, 637 ; J., 1920, 763a. 

’» Proe. Soc. Exp. Biol. Med., 1918,18, 16; J. Pham. Exp. Ther., 18Ui;iS, 

. 438 J <• T. SoUmann, ibid.,oiei7, 10, 379 ; 1918, 11, 69 ; H. C. HanidlbW, 
J, Jjab. Clin. Med., 1918, 4, 60; J. Amer. Med. Aes., 1920,74, 266. 
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20-25; ’stovame, 25-30; nirvaiSn, 30-35; novoeaine, 40-46. 
L.Launoy and Y.I^ljimori’* have compared the toxicity, hsemolytio 
power, and anaesthetic properties of a number of derivatives of 
the amino-alcohols repfesented by thei formulae MejN.CHj.CR 
(OHl.CHa and MejN.CHj.CHj.CH(OH)R. E. Foumeau and 
J. Ranedo’* have examined the physiological effect of the replace¬ 
ment of a phenoxy- tgr an anilino-group in amino-alcohols derived 
from aniline and its homologues. While stovaine (benioylethff- 
dimethylaminopropyl alcohol bydrochlftride) in JV/25 solution acts 
in 4 to 5 minutes, benzoylmethylanilinodimethylaminoisopropyl 
alcohol hydrochlorid? in Jf/25 solution only acts in 17 minutes. 

E. A. Wildman’* has patented a scries of derivatives of amino- 
toluic and alkyloxyaminobenzoic acids, including diethylamino- 
ethyl 3 - 4 imino-p-toluate and diethylaminoethyl m-aminoanisate. 
They yield crystalline hydrochlorides, which are stated to act as 
anaesthetics and to possess but little irritant or toxic action. * 

0. Kamm ” has prepared two substances closely allied to the 
foregoing, viz., p-diethylaminopropyl p-aniinobenzoate and its 
p.m-isomeride. The hydrochloride of the former is said to be 
intermediate in action between cocaine and novoeaine, and to be 
slightly more toxic but more efficient as a surface anaesthetic than 

the latter. 

• 

J. Altwogg and J. Landrivon’'* have protected the preparation 
of alkylaminoethylaminobenzoatcs of the type Et jN.CH j.CH j. 
NH.CjHi.COOEt and halogen-ethylaminobcnzoates such as CHjCl. 
CHa.NH.CjH 4 .Q 02 Et for use as local anaesthetics. 

J. von Braun and G. Kirschbaum find that aromatic substitution 
at the nitrogen atom of novoeaine is without influence on the 
anaesthetic power if the basicity of the molecule as a whole is suitably 
increased.’' 

A good (leal of interest has been aroused by D. I. Macht’s" dis¬ 
covery that benzyl alcohol is a useful anaesthetic ; the same pro¬ 
perty seems to be exhibited by the homologues, phenylethyl alcohol” 

’* Comptea rend. Soc. Biol., 1919, 82, 732 ; J., 1920, 81a. 

Arud. Fie. Quim., 1920, 18, 133; J. Ghent. Soc., 1920, 118, i;, 672. 

’• U.S.P. 1,317,250-1 ; J., 1920, 426a, 

" J. Amer. Ghent. Soc., 1920, 42, 1030; J., 1920, 500V 

’• E.P. 128,552-4, U.S.P. 1,344,641-2 ; J., 1920, 3Wa ; cf. J., 1920, 43a, 
280a : 1921, 27a. • 

’• Ber., 1919, 52, 2011 ; J., !920, 81a i J. Ghent. Soc., 1920, 118, i., 93. 

“ Pftic. Soc. Exp. Biol. Med., 1918, 16, 26; Ghent. Abe., 1919, iS, 2710; 
1920,44, 1387 cf. J., 1919, 229b ; Sollmonn, J. Pharm. Exp. Ther., 1919, 14^ 
496 i C. Voegtiin and A. E; Livingston, Ghent. Abe., 1920, 14, H68.' 

“ A. M. Hjort a,id J. T. Eagen, J. Pharm. Exp. The*., 1919, 14, 211 j Gheth, 
Abe., 1920, 14, 1161; A D. HicscUelder, A Lundbolm, and H. Norrgard, 
tWd.. 1920,U,2§1. 
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and salicylic alcohol** and to* a less extent by Benzaldehyde.** 
Arising out of this work a use has been found for benzyl benzoate** 
especially as an antispasmodic, and the material has been placed 
on the market in the United States and'■in this country for this 
purpose. G. Laurens recommends guaiacol** as an anaesthetic for 
minor operations on the car, nose, and throat. 

( 

Organo-Metallic Compounds. 

Antimony Compounds.—R^. G. Fargher** has published a r&ume 
of the pi-esent state of our knowledge in the j(J)plication of organic 
compounds of antimony in medicine, and points out that only two 
types seem promising for therapeutic application, viz., the “ emetics” 
{e.g., tartar emetic and its sodium and aniline analogues) which 
have long been used, and the substituted aminophenylstibinates. 
Pot«»ssium and sodium antimonyl tartrates have been the subject 
of numerous papers in the medical press during recent years and 
there are few tropical diseases for which they have not been tried. 
' An important paper has been published by H. Schmidt*’ dealing 
with the preparation of arylstibinic acids by the action of diazonium 
compounds on‘sodium antimonite. Thc.se compounds are shown 
to be derivatives of polymerised antimonic acids, 'c.g., phenyl- 
stibinic acid H0.SbPh(:0).0.gbPh(0:0).0.SbPh(:0).0H, which 
under the action of alkali and water yield the alkali salts of mono- 
molecular arylstibinic acids, the latter, howev^er, readily polymer¬ 
ising when liberated. 

“ Stibacctin ” (sodium y-acetylaminophenylstibiF.ate), one of the 
most promising of these substances from the therapeutical point 
of view,** is obtained by the interaction of sodium antimonite and 
diazotised monoacetyl-p-phenylenediamine in alkaline solution; 
AoNH.C,H4.NH,-AcNH.GeH4.N2Cl-AcNH.C,H4.SbO(ONa)OH. 

An interesting paper on the trypanocidal action of antimony 
compounds has been published by C. Voegtlin and H. W. Smith.** 

Arsenic Cmnpmmds.—The already voluminous literature of 
“ salvarsan ” has been extended considerably during the year, 
especially on the medical side. B. G. Fargher and F. L. Pyman ““ 

*’ J. A.rmr. Mcd.^ss., 1920,76, 566. 

83 D. I. Macht, P)'^. Soc. Biol. Med.f 1919,16, 85; Ohem. Abs., 1919, 13, 
2928. ' 

»* D. l'. Macht, Chem. Aba., 1920, 14, 1367 1919,13, 41. 

8* PUrm. J., 1920,104, 141. 

88 J., 1920, 333b. 

• 8’ Annalen,J920, 421, 174 ; J., 1920, 763a. 

88 Manson-Bahr, Laigfiet, July 24,1920, p. 178. 

* *8 J, Pharm. Exp. Ther,, 1020, 16, 463. 

»» C^m. Soc. Trana., 1920.117, 370'; J., 1920, IUe, 466a ; c/. U. Btrzy- 
‘Eowski, J, Chem, Soc., 1920, lie, i., 579. 
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have published a patter on the composition of salvarsan in which 
they bring out the interesting point that this drug is not, as it has 
generally been represented to be, pure 3.3'-diamino-4.4'-dihydroxy- 
arsenobenzene dihydrochloride, but contains in addition secondary 
constituents, .which seem to be of considerable importance since 
when special.pains are taken to exclude them the product may be 
more toxic than when they are present. The retained ^olven^s 
shown to be chiefly, if not entirely, wjter, so that Kober’s theory 
that the variable toxicity of salvarsan is due to retained methyl 
alcohol is disposed, of, the amount of methyl alcohol* present 
varying only from nil to.T4%. The commercial drug also con¬ 
tains 1-2% of sulphur, partly present in the form of an acid, 
probably a sulphamic acid R.NH.SO3H, and partly attached 
to arsenic, whilst some may also be present merely in physical 
association. ^ 

W. G. Christiansen" has investigated the preparation of “salv¬ 
arsan ” by the use of hypophosphorous acid as a reducing agent, 
a process which Fargher and Pyman used for the preparation df 
“ pure ” as distinct from “ commercial ” salvarsan ; he finds that 
the product has a higher average tolerated dose than that prepared 
by the usual commercial method or by Kober’s modifications. 
Jhe method is stated to be suHable for re-working batches of 
“ salvarsan ’’ too toxic for use, the material being first re-oxidised 
to 3-»mino-4-hydroxyphenyIarsinic acid, which is then purified 
and reduced by hypophosphorous acid to “ salvarsan,” such re¬ 
worked “ salvafsan ” having a tolerated dose of 130-140 mg. 
per kg. 

Z. Klcraensiewicz " has made determinations of the influence of 
concentration and mode of prc,scrvation as well as of the effect 
of acids and alkalis on the viscosity of aqueous solutions of 
“ salvarsan.” 

“ Sodiuin salvarsan,” which has been heard ot but little in the 
last two years, is now being made in the United States, as well 
as in Germany. V. Suzuki has protected a method ot preparing 
this substance. 

Favourable clinical reports stiff continue to be made; on “ silver 
salvarsan ” in the German medical press.®* Tha constitution of 
this substance has been investigated and disc^ed by A. Binz, 
H. Bauer, and A. Haffstein,*® who have prepared a niqpber of 
derivatives of the base Asj[C,H 3 (NH 8 ).OH] 2 ,AgjO, the soluble 
sodium salt of which forms the “ silver salvarsan ” of conftnerce. 
The existence ot compounds of “salvarsan” with silver and othet 

“ J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1920, 48, 2402; J., 1921, 97a. 

“ BuU. Soc. Chim., 1920, 87, 820; J., 1920, 801a. 

•» U.S.P. 1,330,288; J., 1920, 281a.* 

Ann. Septa., 1919, 4, 601. 

Bar., 1920,63, 416 j J., 1920, 348a ; ej. A. Binz, J., 1919, 792a. 
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heavy metals has been known since 1913, and*tibere has been amdi 
dkoussion as to the way in which the metal is attached. These 
authors show that the silver is not presei^ as a colloid, but occurs 
as silver oxide in some complex form, and on this and other grounds 
they are of opinion that Karrer's view®* that the silver is held by 
the residual affinities of the arsenic atoms, is untenable and they 
ais^s inclined to think that it is, attached through the amino groups 
or, as Dilthey has suggested already, to the molecule as a whole 
and not to any particular ^oup. 

H. Schmidt®’ has investigated the preparation of aromatic 
arsinic acids by the action of sodium arsemte on diazonium solutions, 
and finds that the most favourable conditions are secured when 
the solutions are sufficiently alkaline to permit of the reaction 
represented by the equation ArNaCl+AsO jHNa2=ArAs0aHNa 
+lJaCl+N 2 . Under such conditions o-nitrodiazobenzene gives 
a yield of phenylarsinic acid equivalent to about 90% of the 
theoretical but in other cases the quantities of by-products 
formed are much more considerable. An acid medium is only 
favourable when strongly acidic constituents are present in the 
benzene nucleus. 

R. G. Fargher ®® utilised this reaction in the pieparation of 
3-methoxy-4-hydroxy-, 3-hydrojxy-4-methoxy-, and 3.4-dimethoxy- 
phenylarsinic acids which were nitrated and the reduction of the 
nitro-derivatives investigated. 3-Methoxy-4-hydroxy-5‘nitro- 
phenylarsinic acid on reduction gave 3.3'-dimcthoxy-4.4'-dihy- 
droxy-5.5'-diaminoarsenobenzene, which closely .resembled salv- 
arsan (from which it differs only in the presence of J;wo methoxyl 
groups) in chemical properties and toxicity. The nitro derivatives 
of the other two compounds on reduction behaved abnormally 
and yielded eventually polyarsenides of the types R^As, and 
RjAs, (or R.Asa) respectively. 

A. Mouneyrat®® has protected a modification of this process for 
the preparation of aromatic arsinic acids in which arsenious acid 
in cold or warm, aqueous or dilute alcoholic solutions is caused 
to react with diazo-compounds in an acid, neutral, or alkaline 
medium and in presence of two catalysts, one a copper salt and 
the other a reduring substance, the nature of which varies with the 
medium in whicn^e operation is carried out, e.g., hypophosphorous 
acid in,acid solution, sodium hydrosulphite in a neutral medium,,,, 
and so on. A number of examples of the application of the proge^v 
to phdnylarsinic acid are given as well as a list of other asonMij®® 
larsinic acids prepared by the process. 

•• P. Ehrlich and P. Karrer, Ser., 1916, 48, 1634 -, Karrer, Bar., 191% #8, 
1319. ■ 

; •' Annalen, 1920,481,159; J., 1020, 763a ; of. J., 1913,1030. 

»• 6hem. Soo. Trans., 1920,‘U7, 866. 

<®,E.P.' 142,947 i J., 1920, 627a. 
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Merc&ry Oom^aafda .—^AUnsiow has Seen made above to the 
compounds whioK “salvarsan” forms with the heavy metals. 
Of these the copper, silver, and mercury derivatives have already 
been used, at least expAimentally, in medicine. A similar attempt 
to apply arsenic and mercury in one medicament is that of G. W. 
Baiziss, J. A*. Kolmer, and J. L. Gavron,*”" who prepared and tested 
pharmacologically aij extensive series of mercuriacetates of phenyl- 
arsinic acid and its derivatives: these compounds ard insoltfble 
in organic solvents, comparatively ’stable in alkaline solution, 
though those containing amino groups deposit mercury in presence 
of alkali. They ifere not found superior to ordinary organic 
mercury compounds as‘germicides in vitro and had no greater 
curative powers in experimental trypanosomiasis: thp toxic 
symptoms produced were those of mercury. 

Since mercuridipropionic acid and mercuridibenzoic acid proved 
to be non-toxic, due to their stability, W. Schoeller, W. Schftiuth, 
and R. Hueter'” have prepared, with a view to their pharma¬ 
cological examination, derivatives of a new series of less stable 
mercuridicarboxylic acids of which methyl sulphidodimercuri-o- 
benzoate S (Hg-CoHi-COsMe)^ is a typical example. It is a white 
powder w^ich at 120° C. is transformed into methyl mercuridi- 
o-benzoate; this in turn is converted by alkalis into mercuridi- 
benzoic acid. 

A,. Eckmann*"® has patented compounds obtained by the action 
of one or more molecules of a mercury salt on l-phenyl-2.3- 
dimethyl-4-8ulphamino-5-pyrazolone, which are stated to possess 
strong bacteflcidal and spirillocidal properties. 

Two new* mercufy compounds alleged to combine non-irritani 
properties with powerful bactericidal action are '* mercurichrome 
and “ mercurophen ” (sodium ox 3 Tnercuri-o-nitrophenylate). Tht 
former especially has received attention in the medical press oi 
•the United States, particularly as a germicide for use in the genito¬ 
urinary tract. It is described as a red powder produced by the 
substitution of one atom of mercury in the molecrile of dibromo- 
fluorescein and the sodium salt is represented by the followinj 
formula (dibromo-oxymercurifluorescein)‘“ : 

HgOH O 

NaO/Y^f^|0 

C 

* C,H,.CO;(Ia 

J. Biol. Ghem., 1919, 40, 633 ; J., 1920, 134a. 

in Ber., 1920,68, 634. • 

Schweiz. Serum und Impfinstitut, G.P. 307,893 ; J., lOlO, 28 a ; tr.S.P 
1,347,083 : J., 1920, 611a. • 

H. C. Young, E. C. White, and E. 0. Swartz, J. Amer, Med. Ate., 191J 
78,1483 J cf. 1920, 74, 1224 ; 76, 721, 1422- E. C. White, J. Amer. Chen. 
^ See., 1920,42,2364; J., 1921, 97a. * 
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It was found that a sectnd at?m of mercury,could lie introduced 
but this did not increase the germicidal action? 

Silver Compounds .—So far no true organic compounds of silver 
have received therapeutical application thdfigh many combinations 
of silver with proteins and organic acids have been used in which 
the germicidal action of silver is retained without' the irritant 
effects exhibited by inorganic silver compounds. Among new 
sufestanccs of this tjrpe mention may be made of A. Lumifere’s 
silver sodium thiosalioylatej'”^ the readily soluble silver-protein 
compounds obtained by the addition of carbamide or its deriva¬ 
tives,’* afnd the complex silver derivatives of^ glycine and other 
amino-acids formed by treating silver dltide or its salts with a 
solution containing about 5 equivalents of the appropriate amino- 
acid.’"*' 

A beginning has, however, apparently been made in the pre¬ 
paration of true organic derivatives of silver by E. Krause and 
M. Schmitz,’"’ who have prepared silver-phenyl silver nitrate 
(AgPh)j,AgN 03 by the cautious addition of lead triphenylethyl 
in dry alcohol to an alcoholic solution of silver nitrate: it is a 
yellow powder, which decomposes at 100° C. and explodes when 
heated in a test-tube. 

”* Lamet, Nov. 20, 1920, p. 1074. , 

Forbenfabr. vorm. F. Bayer u. Co., G.P. 322.756 ; J., 1920, 765a. 

’«« H. R. Napp, E.P. 148,074 ; J., 1920, 640a. 

Ber., 1919, 58, 2150; J. Ghem. Soc., 1920,118, i., 198. 



PHOTOGKAPHIC MATERIALS AND 
I’ROCESSES. 

liyilAYMOND E. Crowthee, a.1.0. 

■ 

The now famous Sankey judgment* on the legality of confiscation 
of a consignment of pyrogallio acid has been responsible* for the 
appearance, during the past year, of foreign competitive materials 
of key ” characteristics, on the market in this country.. The 
consumer has temporarily benefited from this competition but 
the manufacturers who had, under the protection aflorJed by war 
conditions, achieved commendable success in the manufactfire 
of products never before made in this country, have been confronted 
with a set of conditions which, unless radical^ modified, will 
undoubtedly strangle their efforts to build up an industry capable 
of joining in world-wide oomp„'tition later. Against a country 
which, previous to the war, enjoyed a virtual monopoly in most 
of the fine chemicals used in photography and which at present 
has the advantage of an abnormally low rate of exchange, it could 
not be rationally expected that anything but disaster would over¬ 
take the nejF home industries under the conditions of open imports. 
When it is recollected that photograi)hic fine chemicals are in 
many cases intermediates in the dye manufacturing industry, 
which has also suffered greatly in consequence of the Sankey 
judgmenj, the reason for the very noticeable fall in the amount of 
British manufactures on the photographic market is not far 
to seek. 

Of the developers, p-aminophenol, mctol, amidol, and monomet 
are still being made in this country, and the manufacture of quinol 
(hydroquinone) has recently been commenced. Some new matter 
connected with the preparation of pyrogallolJf“ and o§ quinol* 
has been published, and W. J. van Sicklen * cWms to have prepared 
metol free from all tendency to cause skin troilnle. This important 
question of skin attack is one which might well be considered by 
a Biesearch Association; there are undoubtedly othef factors 

>1919, 481b. 

« Nitritfabrik A.-G., E.P. 140,694 ; J., 1920, 426a., 

“ J. E. Marsh, E.P. 144,897 ; J., 1920, S82a. 

* tr.S.P. 1,318,631 and 1,322,680 ; V., 1920, 9a, 100a. 

» Camera Crujt, 1920, 27. 23. * 
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to be taken into account than personal idiosyin^^jasy, and it is pro¬ 
bable that a very small amount of some specific impurity, resulting 
from the method of manufacture, is the cause of the trouble. 

jp-Aminosalicylic acid, under the name of “''Neol,” has been placed 
on the market by J. Hauff & Co., who claim that in conjunction 
with a caustic alkali, it will correct the undesirable effects of gross 
over-exposure to a greater degree than other rapid developers. 
Thlf' corre6tion is attributed to pronounced tanning powers of 
the substance formed by reliction with the light product in the 
film. Lfippo-Cramer, howevel',' expresses doubts both as to any 
specific corrective action and on the theory propounded. ■'As 
far as other chemicals are concerned, there has been a marked 
tendency towards a reduction in prices, more particularly perhaps 
in the case of bromides. Of the base materials, paper of suitable 
quality has been more and more difficult to procure. The quality 
of tlfiit most readily procurable leaves much to be desired. Even 
when well isolated from the emulsion in the process of manu- 
fa^iture, considerable deterioration of the emulsion has been fre¬ 
quently met with. The materials used in the wrapping and the 
method of packjng usually employed in which the face and back 
of alternate sheets are in contact, are frequently responsible for 
the failure to “ keep ” on storing. The deterioration is most 
apparent when sulphide-toned prints are produced, although in 
many cases even two or three month’s storage effects deterior¬ 
ation which can be observed in ordinary black-and-white developed 
prints—a state of affairs which only resulted after prolonged 
storage of pre-war material under indifferent conditions. The 
recovery of the silver from exhausted fixing'^baths Has been the 
subject of some discussion in the photographic press,’ but no 
suggestion of the use of a salt other than “ hypo ” as the fixing 
agent has been forthcoming in order to facilitate the electrolytic 
recovery of silver in the metallic state. F. F. Kenwick *‘has called 
attention to the practicability of a solution of potassium cyanide 
for the fixing of gelatin emulsions, and it should be worth while 
investigating the electrical recovery of the silver from exhausted 
baths of this salt. As was to be anticipated, the abnormally 
high price of silver was not long maintained and no work on its 
replacement by l^s expensive metals has appeared. The prooesii 
of photography dei’sed by K. Wilcke,® although it employs S; 
light-sensitive silver compound, can scarcely be considered of’ 
practicail importance. It is of theoretical interest, however, as; 

affording another instance of the application of the characteristio' 

* < 

• Phot. Korf., 1920, Sp, 270. 

• Srit. J. Phot., 1920, 67, 351, 499, 563. 

» J., 1920, 166t. 

• Ph^. Kon., 1920, 67, 173^ V., 1920, 705a. 
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property of selpuium of decreasing in its electrical resistsmoe 
when illuminated. Attempts have been made in the past to 
utilise this propertv in the construction of photometers, but 
without much succeffi. Recent improvements in the manufacture 
of light-sensitive cells indicate that experimentation with the 
new materials would give interesting and probably successful 
results, leading to rthe construction of an instrument which would 
entirely eliminate the personal factor. 

Negative Pjiocesses. 

‘The properties of gelatin are receiving the attention which the 
importance of this product demands, and as a result, the chemical 
r61e of this amphoteric colloid is becoming more and more apparent. 
D. J.*Lloyd,‘“ in publishing experimental evidence of the amphoteric 
nature of gelatin, expresses the opinion that gelatin consists of a 
solid framework of neutral gelatin (only stable at its iso-electric 
point, j)n=4-6 at 20° C.) which is insoluble in cold *water, con¬ 
taining some combined water, and an interstitial fluid which«is a 
solution of a gelatin salt. 

T. R. Briggs and E. M. C. Hieber" have studied the phenomenon 
of the liquefaction and golatinisation of gelatin by salts and con¬ 
clude that the processes are strictly reversible. Ltippo-Cramer“ 
ofiers a satisfactory explanation of some hitherto obscure features 
of« development by reference also to the chemical deportment of 
gelatin. The idea that gelatin acts only as a protective colloid 
allowing of .the formation of relatively large and sensitive grains 
or crystals in the preparation of em\ilsions, and physically inhibiting 
the action of developing solutions on the unexposed areas of the 
film, will have to be abandoned in view of the work which has 
been published during the past year.’® The physical properties 
of gelatin cannot be disregarded with impunity, however, and 
the turbidimeter deseribed by S. E. Sheppard'* should prove 
useful in any photographic laboratory. 

Development. 

The action of developers on the latent image has been the subject 
of some considerable amount of study. B. Homolka,' ® continuing 
his work on the isomerism of developers (fin this instance, the* 
polyhydroxybenzoic acids), and taking Alto consideration the 
dissociation constants of the hydroxybenzoic acid5, concludes. 

*» Biochem. J., 1920, 14, 147 ; J., 1920, 419a. 

, u J. Phya. Chem., 1920, 24, 94 ;V., 1920, 274a. 

» Phot. Ind., 1920, 173. 

‘‘Report on industrial applications of coXoid chemistry. Dqpt. of 
scientific and indiutriEd research.’* Brit. J. Phot., 1920, 67> 645. 

“ J . Jnd. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 167 ; 1920, 282a. 

« Phot, korr., 1919, 66, 387 : J., 1920, 428a. 
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that the failure of gallic and prdtocatechuic adfis to function as 
developers is attributable to anhydride condensation between 
the OH group of the carboxylic radicle and the H of the OH 
situated in the para position. It is pointed out that the anhydride 
of the former acid can be regarded as a derivative ojf resorcinol 
and the latter as a derivative of phenol, neither of which sub¬ 
stances functions as a developer. If the disposition of the side- 
chaJhs or their constitution is such that anhydride condensation 
yields a derivative of an o-dihydroxy compound, or is prevented, 
developing properties are cxlflbited. Thus, pvrogallolcarboxylic 
acid (COOH : OH : OH : OH=l : 2 ; 3 : 4), and the ethyl estfers 
of gallic acid and of protocatechuic acid, will all develop the latent 
image. .The reactivity of the sodium salt of cyclohexane-1.4- 
diol-1.2.4-trisulphonio acid as a developer'* is of interest’since 
it necessitates a re-statement of the theory enunciated by Homolka 
and already referred to.” A general survey of the mechanism 
of development is given in a communication by S. E. Sheppard 
and G.Meyer'* who, reasoning by analogy from the proved adsorp- 
'tion of dyes by freshly precipitated silver bromide, conclude that 
the Lainer effect, I’.e., the acceleration of development resulting 
from the treatment of an exposed plate with dilute potassium 
iodide solution, and which is chiefly noticed when organic developers 
of low reduction potential (e.g. quinol) are used, is due to increased 
adsorption and complex formation as between silver halide and 
developer. A fogging action of dilute potassium iodide solution 
on silver bromide emulsions is recorded in the same communi¬ 
cation and is ascribed to nucleus infection of the grains. 

A. H. Nietz'» has conducted an enquiry into the development 
potentials of the organic developers. A new and valuable method 
of determining these potentials was worked out and the following 
conclusions were arrived at:—“ The effect of bromide on a developer 
depends upon its reduction potential. If a developer i^ of low 
potential, a given amount of bromide will have a larger effect 
in lowering the density than it will if the developer has a high 

potential. Maximum contrast.is not correlated with 

reduction potential. No definite relation can be shown to exist 
between tjie ^ime of appearance and the reduction potential, 
neither does the foxing power of a developer depend upon its 
potential.” Figures aSe given which show that the aminophenols 
are the moSt energetic, the hydroxyphenol^ next, and the amines 
the least.. Both nuclear and side-chain (in the amino group) 
methylation increase the energy. Introduction of a second amino 

W. Fuchs and B. Elsijer, Ber., 1919, 52, 2281. 

Ann, Repta.t 1919, 4, 516. , 
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group* greatly iiwyeases the energy, Whilst change to a glycine 
and the introduction of a -CHjOH group lower the energy. 
Evidence was found that fog is practically absent from the high 
densities and increa^d as the image density decreased. 

Liippo-Cramer is responsible for the publication of much valuable 
matter relative to development reactions. In addition to the 
explanation of the developing power of aqueous solutions of amidol 
and similar compounds already referred to^^—an *cxplan(ftion 
which assumes reaction of the gelatin with the salt-forming acid 
of the developin'!; compound, with consequent liberation of the 
active free base-—he has thrown light on the phenomena of 
“ depth ” development, and the desensitising action of developing 
solutions®'; the study of the latter action has led to the discovery 
of a practical method of developing even highly colour-sensitive 
plates by inspection, in bright yellow light.®‘ It is only necessary 
to treat the exposed plate for one minute in the dark with a *1:2000 
solution of phenosafraninc. The desensitisation effectid by such 
treatment is of such an order that thereafter the plate can, be 
handled without any risk of fog in light sufficiently actinic to' 
fog rapidly wet “ slow ” bromide paj)er, Tl\e action of the 
phenosafr§inine apjKiars to be entirely chemical, since a film of 
gelatin dyed under the same c'jnditions transmits the entire visible 
spectrum ; any colour-screeninu action of the dye is thus pre- 
chqi'^- Moreover, Lupjw-Cramer has been able to demonstrate 
that the free amino groups contained in the dye play an important 
part in the reaction." The marked acceleration of the action 
of the .slowcf developers resulting from the dcsensitisation treat¬ 
ment affords furthdt evidence of the chemical nature of the process, 
as does also the fact that the printing-out sensiti /cness is enhanced 
as the desensitisation to latent image formation becomes more 
pronounced. Altogether the subject appears to be of great 
importance both practically and theoretically, and promises to 
lead to a clearer understanding of the mechanism of sensitisation. 
The accelerative effect of increasing amounts of sodium sulphite 
in amidol developing solutions is attributed by Abribat" to 
reciprocal catalytic action of the sulphite in the oxidation of 
amidol, other oxidation catalysts producing a simikr effect. 
Exactly,what proportion of the acceleration caused by the sodium 
sulphite is attributable to this catalysis is^difficult to judge, in 
view of the fact that increase in the sodium sulphite concentration 
leads to increase in the*basioity of the amidol, a fact whjch would 
alone account for most of the observed acceleration. A general 

• • 

»» Phot. Ind., 1920, 505, 664. 

“ Ibid., 1920, 378 ; Die Photographie, 1920, No. 10, 1; No. 11, 1. 

“ Der Photograph, 1920, 337. * 

» BuU. Sot. Chim., 1919, 26, 669 ; J., 1919, 963a. 
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review of the organic dev^iopersfis given by 4- Seydwetz,'“ who 
repeats the statement that the developing pro^rties are raised 
to a maximum by the introduction of a nuclear methyl group in 
the ortho position to the hydroxyl group, a tjtatement which does 
not agree with the results obtained by Nietz" who quotes a reduc¬ 
tion potential of 7 (quinol=l) for p-amino-o-cresol'and 9 for 
p-amino-wi-cresol. The tendency of repeatedly used developing 
solutions te produce dichroic feg has been found by L. Lobel“ 
to be due to the accumulation of colloidal silver in the solution. 
The conditions of low carbonaie concentration with high sulphite 
concentration favour the formation of colloidal'silver, and it was 
found that an addition of 20% sodium suIjShate causes flocculation 
of the silver, which can be readily filtered ofi. Simultaneous 
development and fixation of photographic images has been further 
investigated by A. and L. Lumiere and A. Seyewetz.*® These 
worka.s confirm the previous conclusions of C. Otsuki and 
T. Sudzuk], and suggest a combination of chloranoi and caustic 
alkali, or of metoquinone and tribasic sodium phosphate as 
I. practical formulae. The process is particularly recommended 
for the treatment of over-exposed images. Identification of the 
products resulting from development reactions appears to be 
receiving no attention. Workers in this branch of research will 
be interested in the results of W. Eller and K. Koch” who find 
that the dark brown substances formed by the action of air on 
■phenols, e.g., catechol and quinol, are identical with the humic 
acids, which are found amongst the decomposition products offt 
vegetable organisms and of certain sugars. 

Panchromatic and Colour Photography. 

The theoretical considerations which affect the orthochromatism 
of the results obtained on “ self-screened ” orthochroroatic plates 
have been enumerated by Luppo-Gramer.®* It is poiiited out 
that by suitable variation of the’exposure and development of 
such plates, it is possible completely to reverse the photographic 
effects of blues and yellows. Inasmuch as “ depth ” development 
give the truest orthochromatic renderings on these plates, efficient 
anti-halat,ion backing is a sine qua non of correct technique. A 
fair amount of material has been published on the applioation of 
the isocyanines and tallied dyestuffs as colour-sensitisers, and it 
is interestffig to note that the property of conferring extra sen¬ 
sitiveness on an emulsion has been cited as evidence of chemical 

•' CUm. a Ind., 1920, 3, 28 j Brit, J. Phot, 1920, 67, 18G. 

“ BuM. Soc. irant. Phgt, 1920, 7, 21 j J., 1920, 558a. 

J. Phot, 1920, OT, 747 ; J., 1921, 28a. 

}920, 68, 1469 ; J ., 1920, 717a.' 

** 1920, 67, 129.' 
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constitution.'* W, J. Pope and W.*H. Mils have given'an 
account of their* researches on the isocyanines,*" which result 
from the alkali hydroxide condensation of quinoline alkiodides 
with quinaldine alkioiiides, and on the carbocyanines,” prepared 
by the condensation of two molecules of a quinaldine alkiodide 
with one nfolecule of formaldehyde under the influence of alkalis. 
The original papers ^hould be consulted for details as to the methods 
of preparation and examination‘of the dyes investigated v As 
far as the sensitising properties of the isocyanines are concerned, 
the following conclusions may b» recorded;—l.l'-Dimethyliso- 
cyanine iodide pcfeses powerful sensitising properties,* and the 
maxima for the extra-sensitiveness conferred lie at 5850 and 
6350; the positions of these maxima are only slightly afiected 
by the introduction of other methyl groups. The whole spectro¬ 
graph curve is rendered more uniform by the introduction of a 
methyl group in the 6-poaition and the maxima are depressed 
by introducing a third methyl group in the 6'-positiop or three 
methyl groups in the 2'.6.6'-positions. The total induced sensi¬ 
tiveness diminishes steadily as the molecular weight of the dye 
increases. The substitution of methyl by ethyl leads to a notable 
diminution'in the sensitiveness for red and peen light. The 
diethyl compound (1.1') is affected similarly to the l.l'-dimethyl 
derivative by the introduction t.i h methyl group into the G-position 
or into the 2'-position, indicating a definite relation between the' 
sensitising action and the chemical constitution. The intro¬ 
duction of a cyano or a phenyl radicle into the 2'-poBition prac¬ 
tically annuls the strong sensitising action of the l.l'-dialkyliso- 
cyanine iodide, a* fact which, taken in conjunction with the 
E^em views on the interaction of light waves with compounds 
■jsiaBSisting of two basis groups—one saturated and the other 
urikaturated—connected by a chain of conjugated ethylenio link¬ 
ages, leads to the conclusion that all the 2', 3', and 4'-8ubstituted 
isocyanines will prove to be feeble sensitisers. 

In the carbocyanine series, the most important member of 
which is Sensitol Red (Pinaoyanol), the derivatives- generally 
exhibit a decrease in sensitising action as the size of the sub¬ 
stituent group increases. It is suggested that the ty^e distinction 
between .the isocyanines and the carbocyanines lies in the coupling 
of two quinoline residues by the link :CH-y in the former case, 
and by the conjugate chain :CH.CH:CH- in the latter. The 
multiplication of the nftmber of units of the constitutipn :CH-, 
which occurs in the carbocyanine is accompanied by an extension 

• • 

** W. H. Mills and others. Chem. Soe. Tmna., IDJO, 117, 5^9, 1036, 1550; 
J., 1920, 640a, 685a ; 1921, 41a. 

»» Phot. J., 1920, 60, 183 ; J., 19^0, 468i 

" Ibid., 263; J., 1920, 802a. 
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of the extra-sensitisation fkr intd the red region, of ttie spectrum. 
Although for obvious reasons no variations in the method of 
applying the dyes to the plate were tried, it would no doubt 
greatly increase our knowledge of sensitisaVion mechanism if the 
opportunity afforded by the possession of what must constitute 
a unique range of homologous substance.s, were taken and an in¬ 
vestigation in such media as collodion etc. .carried out. 

B^Barbifer ’“has described the fhethods of preparation of dimethyl- 
and diethyl-amino derivatives of the condensation products of 
quinolines, quinaldines, and Itpidines, all of which are stated to 
be of interest as photographic colour-sensitisers, and L. E. Wise 
and E. Q. Adams have been granted patents covering Pinaverdol” 
and the, l.l'.2'.6.C'-pentamethyl derivative of isocyanine.” The 
latter compound, however, does not appear to be of outstanding 
value {vifle ’"). 

Th4 addition of Auramine to the dyes which are generally used 
for colourrsonsitising has been found by F. P. Renwick and 0. 
Blpch” to yield improved results by enhancing the sensitiveness 
in regions not .sensitised by the Auramine alone, and by the sup¬ 
pression of the well-known tendency of the isooyanines to produce 
fog. The action of the Auramine may conceivably be .chemically 
related to that of ammonia, which latter has been studied by S. 
M. Burka,” whose work has (iemonstrated that the so-called 
“ hypersensitising ” does not of necessity lead to the production 
of fog or to pronounced loss of keeping qualities. 

The keeping qualities of even pre-war p.anchromatic plates 
have been found by L. T. Woods ” to be of a very high order, and 
with the purer dyes which are now availabfe, all nlodern pan¬ 
chromatic plates should show but very slight deterioration after 
prolonged storage. 

,Two hitherto unknown methods of imparting colour-sensitive¬ 
ness to gelatino-bromide emulsions have been referred to during 
the past year. .1. G. Capstaff and E. R. Bullock” have found 
that treatment of a plate with dilute sodium bisulphite or bicar¬ 
bonate solution, followed by washing in distilled water, confers 
marked sensitiveness in regions of the spectrum to which the 
original emulsion was insensitive, and F. F. Renwick” has noticed, 
a samilar action of dilute solutions of potassium iodide andtoyanide. 
He suggests that tha(,fogging effect of the former salt, noticed by 

“ Btdl. Soc. CUm., 1920, 27, 427 ; J., 1920, 528a. 

” 0.S.P. 1,.838,346 ; J., 1920, 502a. 

” U.S.P. 1,338,349 ; J., 1920, 502a. • 

* put. J., 1920, 80, 146 ; J., 1920, 428a. 

J. Franklin Inaty 1^20, 180, 24; J.y 1920, 207a, 

”'Bkt. J. Phot., 1920, 87, 663. 

'KIhid.JtW I J., 1920, 834a. - 

•• Phot. J., 1921, 61, 12; J., \921, 99a. 
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Sheppard and Meydr, and attributed by them to nuclear infection, 
vas the result of such sensitisation and subsequent exposure to 
ihe red light of the jiark-room. No theoretical explanation of 
ihis sensitisation by inorganic salts has been so far offered by 
^apstaff and Bullock; Renwick," on the other hand, suggests 
hat the treatment with the sensitiser causes an alteration in the 
lispersive state of the solid solution of colloidal silver whic^ he 
las previously referred to as the sen^tive entity in ripened emul- 
lions {vide *). It is perhaps noteworthy in this connexion that 
vhereas a dilute volution of potassium iodide (1:5000»1;50000) 
nduces red-sensitiveness in an unexposed emulsion, stronger 
lolutions (1:100) induce a sensitiveness in the latent image which 
s confined to the blue end of the spectrum. * 

Before passing to the year’s work in colour photography it 
nay be noted that A. Mietho and E. Stenger" have exanjined 
ipectroscopically several dyes which can be used for the prepara- 
iion of filters transparent to ultraviolet light, and K. S. Gibson, 
E. P. T. Tyndall, and H. J. McNicholas“ have published curvhs 
howing the properties of the filters which have been found most 
iseful in the detection of camouflage. • 

In colour photography the outstanding novelties are perhaps 
ihe processes of Katsujiro Kam-'-j and W. V. D. Kelley, both of 
vhich are particularly applicable to cinematography. In the 
brriier process*® a suitable arrangement of colour filters and 
arisms allows of each projected picture being a composite image 
}£ two simultaneously recorded colour images and successive 
pictures exhjbit difigrent regions of the spectrum. The sequence 
)f colours is so chosen that not only is the combined efiect truer 
jO nature than is generally the case, but also eye irritation is 
argely eliminated. No attempt is made apparently to adjust 
;he contrast of the colour-sensation negatives to compensate 
or the variation due to the wave-length of the light recorded 
in the negative. This variation of gradation due to wave-length 
iifierences has been investigated by A. Hnatek,** who finds that, 
ihe curves obtained by plotting gradation against wave-length 
)how in all oases an S-formation, rising from short ,wave-len^h 
ip to a maximum for ordinary plates at about 4600/i^ fallii^ 
;o a minidium, and then rising again at about 4900/t;a. Chromatic 
plates show some variation both as to positidb and height of the 
naximum. These result® explain many of the seemingly oon- 
iradisitory statements which have been published on this subject. 

J. Phot., 1920, 67, 743, 

“ Z. wim. Phot., 1919, 19, 67 ; J., 1920, 313a. 

“ Brit. J. Phot., 1920, 67, 9. 

" E.P. 143,679: Bra. J. Phot., Col. Stip., 49^0, 27. 

•* Z. Witt . Phot., 1916, 16, 271; J., 1920, 45a. 



W. V. i). Kelley” has been granted a patent for«a, process of colour 
cinematography in which a double coated positive film is “ ruled ” 
by exposure under a symmetrical grating so that the lines on one 
side correspond with the spaces on the other. By printing on 
this film from colour-sensation negatives and then,toning the 
images (and rulings) to the complementarj' colours, a natural 
coloured additive picture is obtained when the film is viewed by 
transmission (projection). Provided that in successive pictures 
the screen pattern does not always occupy identical areas, the 
process should give excellent' results. , 

The substitution of a blue filter for the green one during a 
portion of the exposure of the green sensation negative in two- 
colour cinematography—the more distant the object being photo¬ 
graphed the greater is the proportion of the exposure through 
such blue filter—has been patented by L. F. Pouglass '®; whilst 
W. I). Kelley" has patented the expedient of giving an un¬ 
screened partial exposure when taking colour-sensation cinemato¬ 
graph negatives. Both these modifications, to carry out which 
will entail, unfortunately, complications in the apparatus, should 
lead to more harmonious renderings of the projected images. 
In additive colour work not primarily intended for cinematography, 
phenol-formaldehyde condensatipn products have been recom- 
riiendod as components of the ‘‘‘screen” by M. Wioland^*; the 
ability to withstand somewhat rough usage coupled with their 
insolubility, renders such products eminently suitable for the 
purpose. The use of fine transparent grams of magnesium car¬ 
bonate, as proposed by T. Silbermann," docs not appear so promis¬ 
ing, as very efficient waterproofing protection would'have to be 
applied over the grains in order to prevent their being attacked 
by the solutions which are used for reversal of the image in non- 
symmetrical screen-plate colour photography. 

It is pointed out by P. R. KogeP" that many of the benzo- 
pyrilium (anthooyan) compounds occurring in flowers are sufficiently 
light-sensitive for use in the bleach-out process. o-Anethol was 
found to sensitise several otherwise unsuitable colours of this 
class, and by reason of its sensitisation to light by thiosinamine 
it is concluded that Bhodamine S is constitutionally related to 
cyanidine chloride—a further instance of the application >of photo¬ 
sensitiveness in the* study of chemical constitution. The same 
worker “ has detailed the conditions which it is necessary to observe 

“ U.S.P. 1,3,37,776; J., 1920, 468a. 

,*« U.S.P. 1,325,280; J., 1920, 136a. ‘ 

« U.S.P. 1,3B2,794 ; J., 1920, 83a. TJ.S.P. 1,325,204 ; J., 1920, 136a. 

I* B.P. 137,502 ; J., 1920, 248a. ‘ 

" G.P. 313,008 ; J., 1919, 878a. 

Phtt . Korr ., 1920, 67, 86 ^ /., 1920, 583a. 

» im ., 1919, 56. 332 ; J ., 1920, 427a. 
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in order to bbtadp.»i«ints in coldhr by'the use of coloured enoUc 
compounds. As the mordant dye process of producing coloured 
images is likely to become of increasing importance in natural 
colour positive work,*it is of interest-to note that F. E. Ives” 
has improved his method of bleach-mordanting the silver image so 
that a tran^ueent or transparent result may be obtained at will. 

Positive ^bocesses anb After-Tkeatmen’bs. 

A method of measuring the gloss of photographic printing 
papers which depends upon the pofiirisation of reflected Jight has 
beeh described by K. Kigser,®® and F. Formstecher has modified 
the well-known crossed-wedge process in such a way as to make it 
of relatively easy application to the determination of the*charao- 
teristicf curve of printing-out papers. The last named, worker 
has also published the results of his researches on the colour 
of the images given by printing-out papers. He confirms Chapman- 
Jones’ contention that the colour is a function of the size of the 
precipitated silver particles and finds that emulsions having* a 
low citric acid content give blue images, whilst redder and softer 
results are obtained as the proportion of this, acid increases. 
G. Stacss®f proposes to increase the steepness of gradation of 
the print when using printing-ont paper by interposing between 
the negative and the papei a ."hin film of gelatin or collodion 
stained with ferric thiocyanate, the colour of which is bleached 
inversely in proportion to the opacities of the negative being 
printed. R. Namias ” recommends the addition of small amounts 
of alkali to tfto sensitising bath used in the carbon process with 
the object of obtaining papers which exhibit enhanced keeping 
qualities. Before printing, the alkali is neutralised by fuming 
the paper in the vapour of a volatile acid, e.g., acetic acid. 

A prussiato paper which also exhibits pronounced resistance 
to deteribration on being stored in the dark, can be prepared, 
according to E. Bertsch,®® by the addition of 10—20% of an 
alkali oxalate to an alkali ferric oxalate before treatment with 
ferricyanide. The colour of the image changes during printing 
through various shades of green and blue to a yellowish grey, 
and on washing it is claimed that pure white linos on ay intense 
blue ground are obtained. The preparation of a duplicatiilg 
stencil by photographic means has been patented by S. J. Walters. ®* 

“ Jirit. J. that.. Col. Sup., 1920, 43. 

y. angew. Clicm., 1910, 32, 357 ; 1920, 83a. 

•* Phot. Korr., 1920, 67, 191 ; J., 1020, 640a. 

Dewte. Opt. Woch., 1920, 33 ; J., 1920, 640a. 

G.P. 316,087 ; J., 1920, 386a. 

" n Progreasio F oto., 1915, 208 s.J., 1920, 207 a. 

G.P. 320,891 ; J., 1920, 676a. 

«• U.S.P. 1,327,931 ; J., 1920, 248a. 
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The process, which is likely to find'a fairly wide application provided 
a composition is used capable of withstanding the “handling” x^ch 
the inking imposes, is virtually the transference of a carbon print 
to a support of fine texture through whicih the duplicating ink 
will pass when rolled up in the ordinary way. 

A moat important step in the sphere of practical photography 
has been made by the introduction of the so-caHed “ dye impression 
process,”*”'which is the outcome of several years’ experimental 
work by F. W. Donisthorpe. Briefly, the process consists in 
making a negative on any Suitable base—eijiher rigid, pliable, 
opaque, or transparent—treating this negative with a solution 
which induces selective absorption of dye, immersing thereafter 
in a suitable dye solution, and after a brief rinse, transferring the 
dye image to a gelatin- or baryta-coated support by a short time 
contact under slight pressure. The transferred print is then 
rapidly dried to prevent diffusion of the dye with consequenj^ 
loss of definition in the finer details. Apart from the obvious' 
economy and convenience of.such a process, it is evident that 
since only surface images are necessary, only the under-exposure 
portion of the characteristic curve, of the sensitive negative material 
need be used and thus an emulsion of ordinary speed (in the 
H. and D. sense) becomes one of extreme rapidity; the develop- 
ihent process is shortened and the positive results exhibit sufficient 
accuracy of tonal rendering to allow of the process being applied 
for most work. In addition the range of colours of the positives 
is practically unlimited, being dependent only on the availability 
of suitable dyes. ^ 

Very little has been published relative to the toning of photo¬ 
graphic images, but the papers of R. Naraias*' on combined selenium 
and sulphur toning, of J. Durbreton®” on the combination of 
nickel and cobalt ferricyanides, and of J. M. Blaney'® who con¬ 
verts the silver image to a tin salt which acts as a' mordant 
for dyes, are worthy of note. 

J. W. Pilkington®* advocates the use of barium sulphide in 
lieu of “ liver ” of sulphur in the so-called cold-toning process, 
which still finds much favour amongst professional photographers. 
It is clsimed by C. Schleussner A.-G.®® that the brown tones 
obtained by bleaching a developed print, either beford or after 
fixing, wfth a solution containing mercuric chloride and potassium 
bromide and subsequently treating with, a hypo bath containing 

®» Phot. J., 1920, 80, 119 : J., 1920, 313a. 

*•' II Progrea^ Potog., 1914 ; J., 1920, 136a. 

“ JSuM. Soc. Prone. PM., 1916, 6, 304 ; J., 1920, 136a. 

-•» U.S.P. 1,331,902 ; J., 1920, 314a. , 

■«* Brii, J. Phot., 1920, 67, 14., 

, •« G.P, .318,503 ; J., 1920, ^28a. 
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a lead salt* are^fjist to light. "The flatness to other infLuences 
is not stated, but previous experience of lead toning processes 
does not encourage one to place much reliance on the all-round 
permananoe of the tbned images. 

Pbocess Woek. 

On behalf of the British Photographic Research Association, 
B. B. Slade and G. I. Higson" have published the results pf an 
investigation on the influence of grain size on the gradation which 
an emulsion is capable of giving. •They conclude that the ideal 
process emulsion Should contain grains of one size only, a fact 
which, although not dhknown amongst emulsion makers, does 
not appear to have been published hitherto. The production 
of suQh an emulsion and its coating on a very thin film should 
place a power in the hapds of some of our scientific workers who 
are using photography in the investigation of problems relating 
to the constitution of matter. It is conceivable, foj example, 
that the work on the isotopes of the elements, which B. W. Astoji ” 
is conducting at Cambridge, might be made quantitative in charac¬ 
ter and afford valuable experimental evidence of the proportion 
of the isotopes present in the more complex elements. 

J. H. Christensen®* protects the use of anti-swelling agents 
> similar to tho.se patented by A! J. Agnew, F. F. Renwick, and 
Ilford, Ltd. (Ann. Bopts., 1919, 516), for assisting the selective 
tanning induced by development. Coupled with suitable develop¬ 
ing bases in dilute solution, their action has made possible such 
a degree of tanning in the developed areas that the undeveloped 
portions may be washed away and the remaining image used 
in transfer work. The substitution of dyes for the pigments 
usually added to the carbon tissue resists used in photogravure 
has been patented by A. C. Braham," who claims that a 
finer, sharper screen image is secured as the result of such sub¬ 
stitution. The blistering which occurs when transferring the 
carbon print to its metal support is avoided, according to the 
patent granted to Botophot A.-G. fur graphische Industrie,’® by 
an electrolytic matte etching of the support before transferring 
the print, and a device for mounting the etched intSIglio cylinders 
used in “ Botogravure ” so that centring is automatic a^d neither 
rocking nor longitudinal shift results from -^ar, is the subject of 
a patent granted to J. P. Bland.” The present very satisfactory 
state of affairs in the application of photography in, connexion 

••'Phot. J., 1919, 69, 260; J., 1920, 135a. 

» Nature, 1920,105, 8, 231, 547, 617, 633. 

•• E.P. 135,477 ; J., 1920, 428a. 

«• E.P. 137,108. 

’« G.P. 318,867 ; J., 1920, 428a. 

« E.P. 131,842. 
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with catalogue illustration and advertising generally is to be 
attributed in no small measure to the attention which has been 
given to the design of half-tone screens. The arrangement of 
the rulings has a considerable bearing on thd quality of the finished 
illustration, and the complexity of suitable designs is.exempUfied 
in the patent granted to W. R. B. Larsen.’^ 

CiNEMATOOKAPHY. AND X-RAY WoEK. 

The efficiency of projection screens used in cinematography 
has been j,nvestigated by C. W.'Gamble,’* who with a fixed condition 
of illumination obtained the judgment^of an audience on'an 
experimental picture. Although no attempts seem to have been 
made tj> measure the reflecting jiowcr at different angles, the 
results are of practical value and uphold Nutting’s recommen¬ 
dation of a face-etched (sand-blasted) back-silvered mirror. 
Hyd/ofluoric acid etching was found markedly to restrict the 
angle of high efficiency. For the projection of subjects exhibiting 
strong contrasts the placing of a neutral tinted glass screen of 
low optical density in front of the projection lens is advised as 
tending to give,better tonal quality in the picture. Up to the 
present celluloid has not been displaced to any great fxtent as a 
cinematograph film base—a fact which is somewhat remarkable, 
for in spite of its general suitability by virtue of its flexibility, ' 
transparency, and durability, the fire risk with celluloid is objection¬ 
ably high. The substitution of other esters of cellulose is being 
slowly effected, and the experience gained during the war in the 
manufacture of non-inflammable dopes should assist in the pro¬ 
duction of an efficient substitute for cellvlloid, although the 
qualifying properties are not the same for dope as for cinema¬ 
tograph film. Ability to withstand a relatively high temperature 
without disintegration is demanded for the latter purpose if the 
undesirable complication of apparatus which is at prcsent'necessary 
for the interposition of stationary pictures is to be avoided. It is 
to be regretted that but little attention is apparently being given 
to this matter, the only communication of any note bearing thereon 
during the past year being the patent of W. J. Stevenson,’* which 
protects the addition to cellulose acetate of triacetin and triphenyl 
phosphafe in about equal parts and in amount varying between 
10 and 20%. Benzffl chloride and tetrachlorocthane are stated 
to be suitable solvents. 

The Royal Photographic Society is t6 be congratulated upon 
its foresight in assisting in the formation of a technical and scientific 
se'etion. Anqongst its various activities, this section has arrartfeed 

E.P. 129,266. 

•» Phot., 1920, 67, 553y 

** B.P, 138,379 I J., 1920, 2klA 
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ipecial meetings f^r the discussion of the latest advances in photo- 
^aphic science. * At a joint meeting of this section and the Rontgen 
Society many matters of import in radiography were discussed.” 
The Presidential address to the Royfkl Photographic Society by 
3. H. Ro4n»an” also constitutes a communication of importance 
to those interested in radiography, dealing, as it did, very fully 
with the evolution pf the X-ray tube. As far as sensitive materials 
suitable for radiography are concerned, there seems tb havo been 
little attention paid to the actual* increase of the sensitiveness 
to X-rays, the majority of workers concerning themselves in 
perfecting the process in which an intensifying screen is placed 
in contact with the “sensitive surface during exposure. The 
success so far attained in this direction is gratifying; indeed the 
results which it has been possible to pro<luce by the use of two 
intensifying screens—one on either side of a film coated on both 
sides with emulsion—^lead one to anticipate with confidendb that 
perfect radiographs of any part of the human body wilj be readily 
secured by instantaneous exposures. The appearance of J;his 
so-called “ duplitized ” film marks the beginning of an epoch* 
which will reveal in the near future a process in which the X-ray 
sensitiveness of the emulsion will be entirely ignored and the 
screen excitation be exclusively used to produce the latent image. 

The factors which enter into’the practice of radiography with 
intensifying screens are considered in a communication by 
B.'Wilsey,” from which it appears that the form of cassette in 
which the film is enclosed during the exposure has a considerable 
influence on •the rendering of fine detail. It will be evident that 
the use of* two intensifying screens will in some measure reduce 
the objectionable grain which frequently mars the detail when 
one screen only is employed, but a device has been protected by 
Siemens und Halske A.-G.” which should practically eliminate 
such giftin. A continuous metal screen is employed, and it is 
claimed that the characteristic radiation of the metal excited by 
the X-rays is most efficient in the formation of a latent image. 

Sensitometby etc. 

Perhaps the outstanding event in this section during the 
year was the publication of the collected papers of Hurter and 
Driffield, the most important of which wer% communicated origin¬ 
ally to this Society. The value of the publication is* materially 
enhanced by the ineWsion of a very complete bibliography of 
work which has any bearing on the matter dealt with by Hurter 

• 

” PIM. J., 1920, 60, 57. 

” Ibid., 311. 

" Brit. J. Phot, 1920, 67, 285. 

E.P. 143,261 ; J., 1920, 8.34a. 
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and Driffield, and photagraphv workers throughout thb world 
will appreciate the large amount of painstaking labour whi<ffi 
W. B. Ferguson has expended in compiling the volume. 

The question whether in sensitometric -work the light intensity 
factor should be a constant and the time factor a variable, or 
vice versd, has been but little discussed in the past, it'having been 
generally assumed that the results obtained by either method 
werf reliable. The work of J. Channon’"'makes it clear, how¬ 
ever, that under certain conditions of low light intensity, the time 
factor is relatively insignificaji'.t. 

The ifitermittence error introduced when insjuments of the .sec¬ 
tor wheel type are used has long been' recognised and various 
attempts have been made to design practical non-intermittent 
sensitoiheters. L. A. Jones *“ hsis described an apparatus.of this 
type which gives results of precision: the measurements made with 
its aid indicate that both the speed and gamma of a plate are in¬ 
dependent of the absolute exposure, not variable with it as is 
the case when intermittent exposures are investigated. A non- 
inlermittent apparatus of a simpler design, in use in the labora¬ 
tories of the British PhotograpWc Research Association, has also 
been described by G. I. Higson.®* Of the varying density scale 
sensitometers the Chapman-Jones “ test plate ” has b^n perhaps 
the most generally useful for approximate work hitherto available. ' 
A somewhat similar piece of apparatus has been put on the market 
by J. M. Eder who, in describing its characteristics and the method 
of applying it in sensitometry, photometry, etc.,*® compares it with 
other apparatus much favoured by continental experimenters. 
LOppo-Cramer,** in reviewing the instrument,* points out that the 
“ threshold value ” for the determination of which sensitometers 
of this type are specially designed, is liable to be very misleading 
as an indication of the usefulness of a sensitive emulsion. 

A contribution to the theory of tone reproduction has beeh 
made by L. A. Jones,®* who brings together all previous work on 
this subject and, after compiling a vocabulary of suitable terms 
and units, suggests a graphical method of solving the problems 
connected with the reproduction of tones by photographic pro¬ 
cesses. The'question of the relationship of grain size to sensitive- 
nfss has been carefully investigated by T. Svedberg ®® who, working 
with very thinly coated plates, shows that the curve obmined by 
plotting exposure ag&inst the number of grains made developable 

’• Phot. J., 1920, 80, 164; J., 1920, 468a. 

«» im.', SO; J., 1920, 313a. 

IM.., 236. 

«« Phot. Korf., 1919, 66. 244 ; 1920, 57, 1, 41, 83 ; J., 1920, 803a. 

•» Phot. Bund., 1920, &7, 193. 

** /. Franklin Inst., 1920,190, 39 j J.‘, 1920, 676 a. 

Z. tSiss. Phot.. 1920. 20. 38 J.. 1920. 705a. 
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thereby is eimilar to the usual (jjiaiac^fistic curve, ’atid that the 
curve which resalls irom plotting grain size against the num¬ 
ber of grains .made developable, is an exponential. All bia 
results support the yiew that the larger grains are the more 
sensitive. It remains now to be settled whether the sensitiveness 
of the grain is a function of its size as such or whether the higher 
sensitiveness of the larger grains arises primarily, if not exclusively, 
from some other mbdification of the gram induced bjj treatment 
which simultaneously causes growth of the crystals. It s^eems 
probable, in view of the very recept introduction of exceedingly 
fast plates exhibiting low “ graininess ” which are prepared by a 
new ripening process, that grain size ipso facto and sensitiveness 
are not necessarily interdependent. Whilst dealing with the 
subject of grain, reference should be made to the importatit piece 
of research which has been conducted by L. A. Jones and 
N. Deiseh*® on the “ graininess ” of photographic deposits.. The 
term “ graininess ” is applied to the characteristic which the 
practical photographer has hitherto referred to as “ gfain,” and 
since much confusion has arisen in the past from the application 
of the latter term to both the original crystal in an emulsion and 
the aggregates or clumps of reduced silver in a developed image, 
it is high •time that distinctive terms be adopted. Many factors 
which were reputed to influenci graininess were examined quanti¬ 
tatively by means of novel and carefully standardised methods 
ant? the results, which are of too varied a character to detail in 
a report of this nature, are of supreme interest to the “ process ” 
worker and the scientist who employs photography in work where 
images exhibiting maximum resolution are desirable. 

The Hurter Memorial Lecture delivered before the Liverpool 
Section of this Society by F. F. Benwich (vide^) constitutes one 
of the most important items in the year’s progress, not only on 
account pf the fact that a new unifying theory of the latent image 
was advanced. In addition an account of the novel experiments, 
the results of which support this theory, was presented, and a 
very full bibliography of work on the latent image bears testimony 
to the large amount of work which has been carried out in the 
pursuit of this elusive entity. 

The above communication, like that of H. J. Chaanon,’* in 
which several more or less uncommon properties of the latent 
image are dealt with, cannot profitably be ^ssectcd fo; detailed 
discussion in this report, but their importance will be realised 
imnmdiately they are consulted in the originals. * * 

It may be noted with satisfaction that the experience in aerial 
surveying which was gained in the late war is iikely*to be turned 
to good account not only in mapping out inaccessible land afeas 

MrU. J. ^hot., 1920, 87, 689, 706; J., 834a. 
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but also in the charting 6t shoals and hidden, reefs Under the sea. 
A communication by W. T. I«e *’ deals especially with this latter 
work and indicates that valuable information has already been 
secured. _ « 

Before concluding this report—which by reason of the manifold 
applications of photography in the arts and scieilbes must of 
necessity appear somewhat disconnected—reference should be 
ma^e to "the activities of the British Photographic Research 
Association which appears," judging from the matter which has 
been published under its aegis, **• *'■ to be getting to grips 
with thts important theoretical problems connected with photo¬ 
graphy. The breadth of outlook indicated in the above communi¬ 
cations inspires confidence that the association will fully justify 
its existence and augurs well for the future of the photographic 
industry in this country. 

^ geographical HevieWt 10, [5]. 

Phot.J., 1920, 60, 161. 

*» Proc. Roy. Soc., 1920, A 97, 181. 

•»« Ibid., A W, 154 ; J., 1921, 27a. 



EXPLOSIVES. 

Bv Wtluam Rintom., O.B.E., F.I.O. 

During the year 192(J little of an outstanding nature was pub¬ 
lished regarding military explosives, and we may safely^ assume 
that the advances made by the different nations during the war 
have now been recorded. If any new discoveries have been made 
by any of the Powers and are not already published, it is prcAable 
that these will be retained as official secrets, at least^ for some 
considerable time. 

A very important address was delivered before the Chemical 
Society by Sir Robert Robertson on December IGth, 1920.' The 
greater psyt. of this lecture was devoted to a discussion of the 
influence of the constitution and physical condition of explosives 
on the heat of formation, the heat of explosion, and gases evolved, 
chepiical stability, sensitiveness to shook, rate of detonation, and' 
pressure developed. Figures were given for the heats of explosion 
of various substances compared with the heat evolved by the 
combustion 6i the equivalent quantities of their constituent 
elements, the lattef figure always being the greater, owing to the 
heat absorbed in the formation of the explosive. It was also 
shown that, with similar substances, a lower heat of formation was 
accompanied by lower chemical stability and increased sensitiveness 
to impast. It was pointed out that the heat of formation of 
explosives is of fundamental importance in affording data for the 
study of their chemical characteristics and the evaluation of their 
explosive properties. In the section of the lecture devoted to 
heats of explosion, important advances in the calorimetry of high 
explosives were recorded. It has been found possible to devise 
apparatqp capable of withstanding the shock of detonatffig explo¬ 
sives packed to unit density, and the heats oj detonation of typical 
explosives when fired at a density of 1-3 are given. • 

In dealing with chemical stability the author specifies,the factors 
whioli govern this property and gives the temperature coefficients 
of "the more important explosives determined oyer wide limits. *A 
very interesting table of comparative rate% of decomposition of 
various explosives at a uniform temperature is given, from which 

* Ohem. Soa Trans., 1921,119,1; ef., J.*l»21, 26 b. * 
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many important generalwiition^. on the influence of gtrufcture on 
chemical stability can be drawn. The influeribe of the physical 
state of the substance on this property is also shown to be 
important. 

Advances in the design of apparatus for the determination of 
sensitiveness to shock are referred to. In discussing the influence 
of constitution on this factor it is pointed out that the higher the 
heat of erplosion the less is the quantity of energy that need be 
added to bring about detonation. For example, in the case of 
nitro-compounds it is found that those are the more sensitive which 
have the lowest heat of formation. It is suggested that velocity 
of detonation runs in line with the heat 6f explosion and that it is 
therefore dependent, to a large extent, on molecular structure. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this important communi¬ 
cation deals with the application of Hopkinson’s method* for the 
determination of the violence of the blow produced by the deton¬ 
ation of an explosive. This method has been developed and 
extensively used at the Research Dept., Woolwich, and has given 
most useful results in connexion with the testing and design of 
detonator fusees and games. Briefly, the test consists in firing the 
explosive againSt the end of a fairly long steel bar, at the other end 
of which there is a small loose section of the same bar. The latter 
is termed the time piece. The (Compression wave travels along the 
bar and is reflected from the end of the time piece, but the jimcture 
between the bar and the time piece is incapable of transmitting a 
tension wave. Hence the time piece is projecited from the end of the 
bar and the energy of its projection can be 'ineasured in a ballistic 
pendulum. The velocity of the propagation of the explosive wave 
through the steel is knawn, so that the mean pressure exerted 
during an interval of time—^iepending on the length of the time 
piece—can be determined. By measuring the total displacement 
of bar and time piece a value for the total blow can be arrived at. 
A table of results of this test is given showing the pressure in tons 
per sq. in. developed by various explosives in 0‘5 x 10"* seconds for 
different densities of loading and conditions of confinement. In 
the case of simple explosives the results appear to be dependent 
on the rate of detonation, the heat of explosion, the volume of gas 
p^duce(!i, and the density of loading, but further d^ta under 
standard conditions are required before the effects due to each of 
these can be ascertamed. 


In the concluding part of his paper Sh Robert Robertson dea^. 
with the 'explosive properties of the “ amatols.” Both 81); 0', 
amatol, containing 80 parts of ammonium nitrate to 20 part(P*ff ‘ 
IJa.T., and 40 :60 apiatol, containing 40 and 60% of these ingf^^- 
ents respectively, are discussed fropi the point of view of tl^ heats 

\ PkilH Trans. Roy. Soc., 19)4| pp. 213-437. 
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of formation and gaplosion and of the gSaes evolved. It is stated 
that pure ammonium nitrate and T.N.T. have little action on one 
another, even at i. temperature of 120° C., but that certain impurities 
must be guarded agaiiftt, as liable to produce either an evolution 
of gas or chemical interaction, both of which are objectionable. 
For example, the isomers of T.N.T. which accompany the sym¬ 
metrical variety woidd give rise to a somewhat greater evolution 
with pure ammonium nitrate, but 'the presence of pyridine as an 
impurity in the ammonium nitrate is much more objectionable, 
as it causes tumultuous evolution df gas, even in the cold, with 
isonlers of T.N.T., atthough not with the symmetrical compound. 

The amatols are shown to be relatively insensitive both to impact 
and to friction. Figures are given for the velocity of detonation 
of these explosives and for the pressure developed when tested by 
Hopkinson’s method already described. 

High Explosives foe Militaey Pheposes. 

Picric Acid. 

A series of experiments have been carried out by M. Marqueyrol® 
on the influence of sulphonation on the yield of picric acid from 
phenol, the general conclusion being that the yield depends on the 
relative amounts of mono- and di .-.^dphonic acid in the sulphonation 
product, the greater the amount of disulphonic acid the higher the 
yield. Maximum amounts of disulphonic acid can be obtained 
by using 93% sulphuric acid and allowing the reaction to proceed 
at 100° C. for 80 min. to 1 hour. On sulphonating phenol with ten 
parts of 20% oleum a mixture of di- and tri-sulphonic acids contain¬ 
ing more than 80% of the latter is produced. On nitrating this a 
3 ield of 90% of the theoretical amount of picric acid is obtained. 
Apparently the greater the number of sulphonic groups the stronger 
is the resistance of the phenol to oxidation. These results have 
been borne out by the work of M. M. Doll.* The use of phenol- 
disulphonic acid for the manufacture of picric acid was practised 
in Germany during the war, with the further advantage that the 
nitration could be carried out in ordinary cast-iron vessels.® This 
explosive, the use of which had practically lapsed in tfme of peace, 
was, owii^ to toluene shortage, re-introduced and used pftnoipa% 
as an element in the igniting train in shells. * R. L. Datta’ proposes 
to prepare picric acid by nitrating phenolsulpnonic acid with oxides 
of nitrogen. With a vi(fw to overcoming the oxidatioq by nitric 
acid^ the various forms of nitration, it has been suggested by 

•*Bua Soc. Chim., 1920, 27, 110,143, 190, 199 ; J., 1920, 24Ba., 249a, 350a. 

* Ibid., 370; J., 1920, 502a. 

* Stettbacher, Z. gee. Schiees- u. Slprengstqffw., 1920, 148. 

* G- Gallo, Giom. Ch/m. Jnd. Appl.^ 192(f ^ 634. 

’ XJ.S.P. I,2i2,266 J J., 1919, 305a. 
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L. W. Andrews * to emplcJy an acid amide suoh, as urea dissolved 
in the nitriiting mixture. 0. SUberrad,® previous to nitration of 
phenol, forms the j>-nitroso derivative and thus obtains an improved 
yield of picric acid. . ' 

The method outlined in laflt year’s report for the conversion of 
dinitrophenol into picric acid is described in A. G. Green’s patent.'® 
In this method the successive stages arc :—^Benzene ^ chloroben¬ 
zene -*■ diilitrochlorobenzene "dinitrophenol -*■ picric acid. 

An interesting contributioA to the catalytic production of picric 
acid from benzene is that of L.'Vignon." It is stated that when 100 
parts of the benzene is treated with 80() parts of nitric acid of 
36° B. and 20 parts of mcrciuic nitrate, 138 parts of picric acid and 
32 par^s of nitrobenzene are obtained. By keeping the benzene 
in excess, however, using 1000 parts of nitric acid 33°-36° B"., 25 of 
mercuric nitrate, and 500 ot benzene, 1150-1250 parts of a mixture 
contSiining 52% of dinitrophenol and 48% of picric acid is produced. 
This resultant mixture may be used directly as an explosive, or 
converted entirely into picric acid by further nitration. 

Trinitrotoluene. 

In a paper on the manufacture by a continuous method, reference 
ip made" to the Weiler-ter Mccr* Meister, Lucius, u. Brtining and 
the Kubierschky apparatus. The last-named is considered the 
most rational of the three and marks a real advance in the design 
of nitration plant. A plant has been patented by H. N. Morris," 
which consists of a number of superposed reaction chambers each 
divided into an upper and lower compartnismt, with communi¬ 
cations between them. The upper compartments are fitted with 
atomisers through which the substances are introduced and the 
lower with coils to control temperature. 

As a means of working up petroleum oils containing ^aromatic 
hydrocarbons, E. A. Barnes'* proposes to nitrate the oil directly 
with mixed acid. In this way the charge, after nitration, separates 
into three layers, the top layer being paraffins, the intermediate 
layer nitro-compounds, and the bottom layerwaste acid. The middle 
layer may then bo rectified and further nitrated. E. Berl and 
F. Ziffer’i* state that on treating Galician and Roumanian oils with 
liquid sulphur dioxide at -20° C. the products obtained contained 

* U.S.P.'l,283,617 ; J., 1919, 89a. 

» E.r. 149,955 ; J., 1920, 398a. 

E.P. 16,607, 1915 ; J., 1919, 389a. 

" Bull. Soc. Chim., 1920, 27, 547 ; J., 1920, 667a. 

" fUe Seife, ‘l919, S, 609. 

E.P. 139,234 ! J., 1920, 291a. 

>•* U.S>P. 1,273,568 ; J., 1918y 638 a. ' 

'’• Petroleum, 1919, 14, 1213 ; J., 1920, 84a. 
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benzene, toluene, j^lenes, naphthenes, Jbd a certain quantity of 
aliphatic hydrocaroons. This product was distilled and a fraction 
of sp. gr. 0'85-0 SS8 containing 70% of aromatic and 30% of aliphatic 
hydrocarbons obtained.* After elimination of the olefines by wash¬ 
ing with sulphuric acid the product was nitrated successfully to 
mononitrotofuene. The latter was rectified and used for making 
T.N.T. 

As a general scheme for the manufacture of T.N.T.* with .the 
minimum acid consumption and the best yield, R. Pollitzor and 
V. Jeloonik’* propose the following;—^The. requisite, quantity of 
waste acid from the trinitration is strengthened with nitric acid and 
used for dinitration; the requisite quantity of waste acid from 
dinitration is strengthened for mononitration. After completing 
the moHonitration the surplus waste acids from the other two stages 
are added, mixed together, a proportion of water added and the 
whole left to settle. In the way this waste acid contains bnly 
0-5% nitric acid and is free from nitro-compounds. « 

As a means of removing suspended T.N.T. crystals from waste 
acid, F. M. G. Johnson” proposes to place the settling vessel under 
suction. In this way gases liberated from the waste acid fasten as 
globules on. to the small crystals of T.N.T. and carry them to the 
surface. , 

In time of peace the T.N.T. was purified by crystallising fronf 
alcohol or toluol; the solvent retains the impurities which are 
known as liquid T.N.T. and arc used for the preparing of mining 
explosives, and in wartime as an ingredient in the filling of hand 
grenades. In Germany during the war** only a portion of the 
T.N.T. was crystallised, the pure material being used for specific 
purposes such as an initiating portion of a detoi.ating train. In 
some instances for the preparation of high grade T.N.T. the mono- 
nitrotoluene was distilled and the ortho- and para-constituents 
Jitrated tb give a material of satisfactory purity without recourse 
to crystallisation. 

As having a possible bearing on explosions occurring in the 
manufacture of T.N.T., A. S. Eastman has shown that in the 
nitration of bi-oil to T.N.T., the proportion of carbqn monoxide 
in the gases liberated by oxidation may bo so high thijt under 
certain cotiditions the mixture of air and carbon monoxide becomes 
explosive, and this may account for explosions»whore the top of the 
nitrator has been blown qff without explosion of the T.N^T. In a 
similar connexion S.Brown“ has shown conclusively thaWke action 

‘'^G.P. 299,661 ; J., 1920, 077a. 

” U.S.P. 1,271,578 ; J., 1918, 608a. 

Gr, Gal)o» loc. cit , 

« J. Ind. Eng. Ckem., 1919» 11, 1124 ; 1920, 83a. 

»» Chem. TrcHe J., 1920, 67, 673 ; J., 1921,*28a. 
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of lubricating oil on a nifi’ation''mixture is to*'accelerate the rate 
of decompifeition of the nitro compound and may accordingly be a 
source of grave danger. ^ 

Laboratory tests by W’. J. Hufi®' have'shown that T.N.T. is 
practically non hygroscopic, and A. W. C. Menzies®® ^as outlined 
a method by which its vapour tension at 82°-102° C. has been 
determined by the aid of a single McLeod gauge. 

R; C. Farmer®® describes an apparatus for the determination of 
the stability of high explosives by the velocity of gas evolution in a 
vacuum.. All explosives appear to be liable to^ gradual decompo¬ 
sition at temperatures considerably below their ignition pomts. 
The velocity is greatly affected by temperature and by the catalytic 
action of impurities. Trinitrotoluene and the isomerides which 
accompany it do not differ greatly in stability when purifiM. 

A description of the method of loading T.N.T. into shells has 
appeared ®*; the following methods are detailed :—(1) Melting and 
pouring direct; (2) pouring shaped charges into one or more blocks 
and fitting into shells; (3) pressing block charges and fitting into 
sheila ; (4) stemming, and (5) pressing direct by hydraulic presses. 
Cavitation in melted and poured T.N.T. charges on sol^fication 
can be prevented by pouring at a temperature as near ■as possible 
to solidifying point without allowing the mass to get treacley. 

Trinifro-anisole. 

Owing to scarcity of tolumie the Germans were obliged to employ 
substitutes for T.N.T. and one of the most largely employed was 
trinitro-anisole®® which has the convenient melting point of 62° C. 
This material was prepared by the action of methyl alcohol and 
alkali on dinitrochlorobenzene, the resultant dinitro-anisole being 
then nitrated to the tri-stage. The product is rather more sensitive 
to shock than T.N.T., has greater fragmentation than the latter, 
but possesses undesirable physiological properties, and its use was 
limit ed to heavy shells. 

Hexanitrodiphenylamine. 

In the beginning of 1915 hexanitrodiphenylamine was employed 
by the Germans in torpedoes on account of its high shattering 
effect, and afterwards in shells of all kinds. On account of its 
inconveniently high melting point it was sometimes employed mixed ^ 
with 30 -t 40.% of dinitrotoluene,®* the mixture forming a rejidily^ 

P Chem. and Met. Eng., 1919, 21, 570 ; J., 1920, 136a. 

®® J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2218. 

Chem. Soc. Trans., '-920,117, 1432 ; J., 1921, 63a. 

Chem. Age, 1919, 385. 
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fusible product which sets to a sp^ gr. lf*l-64-l'70 and detonates 
with extraordinary* Science, forming a most effective ^arge for 
torpedoes. y 

J. Marshall” proposers method of preparing hexanitrodiphenyl- 
amine by nitrating dimtrodiphenylamine to the tetra-stage, the 
product thurf obtained being separated by filtration and then 
nitrated to the final stage. This method introduces the use of 
mixed acid for nitrat&n to the tetrad-stage, a procedure 'v^hich had* 
not hitherto been regarded as possible ., ' 

The du Pont Co.’* has perfected a paethod of preparation using 
dinitjochlorobenzeneaand aniline as raw materials. 

« 

Hexanitrodiphenyl Sulphide. 

This ihatcrial has boon used largely as a bomb filling, particularly 
for aeroplane bombs *•; it is prepared by nitrating chlorobenzene 
to the trinitro-compound and treating this with sodium thiosulpfiate 
in presence of magnesium carbonate and alcohol. The sulphoxide ** 
has also been employed as a bomb filling and is particularly effective 
in view oi the suffocating nature ot the fumes from it. 

Tetryl and TetranitrMniline. 

• Tetryl, besides being used as poi don of the detonating train in a« 
shell,, has been used admixed with T.N.T. as a filling for mines, 
torpedoes, etc.” 

A method of preparation of, tetryl has been employed by 
D. H. Wride” fti which dimethylaniline dissolved in ten parts of 
sulphuric acid* is run ftito mixed acid containing 72% of nitric acid. 
The final temperature of nitration is 60° C., and on cooling the 
tetryl separates out and is purified by dissolving in acetone and 
precipitating with water. Treatment of waste acid for docompo- 
sHon of the nitro compounds is described. 

Tetryl readily forms equimolecular additive compounds with the 
simpler amines,** which in many cases readily condense to form 
picrylamines. The presence of alkyl substituents in the ortho- 
position in the amine does not affect the formation of the additive 
compound, but inhibits condensation. Naphthylamines and 
secondary |i,mmes form stable addition compounds which* do not 
pass into condensation derivatives. 

” U.S.P. 1,326,947 ; J., 192«, 249a. 

** U.«. Naval Proc., Oct., 1920. 
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Lavestig&tioDB by C. tit, iCnoi^es ®* at the Extern Laboftitoiy of 
the dll Po^t Co. show that the instability of ordinary tetiyl is due, 
to a large extent,j to the presence of tetraniArophenylmethyl- 
nitroamine formed^ by the nitration of n?ethylaniline present in 
the raw material. It maiy be removed by boiling with water or 
with sodium carbonate, soluble trinitromethylnitrdaminophenol 
or its sodium derivatives being formed. Tetr^l itself is hydrolysed 
to a slight extent by sodium.carbonate to sodium piorate. The 
Obermldler test in vacm shows the true stability of tetryl to be 
indicated by its melting poinf.. 

The determination of the critical solution temperature in anhy¬ 
drous alcohol has been used as a method for identif 3 dng as tetryl a 
product found in an unexploded shell.’* This method has been 
extended to other nitro compounds. 

In an investigation of the gas evolution from crystalline sub¬ 
stances when heated below their melting point, among which 
tetranitroaniline was investigated, Henselwood ” has shown 
that the’change appears to be confined to those molecules in the 
neighbourhood of the surface. Where a progressive disintegration 
ot the crystal structure takes place, the change is strongly acceler¬ 
ated. Solutioii in another solid causes a reduction in the rate of 
reaction. 

MisceUaneous Explosives. 

J. Marshall has outlined a process for preparing trinitroxylene 
from commercial xylene containing the mixed isomfers. Coke-oven 
by-product xylene gave a more satisfactory trinitro edanpound than 
xylene with an identical boiling range from other sources such as 
water-gas tar or drip oil. No satisfactory explanation of this 
phenomenon was discovered.” In America cast mixtures of 
trinitroxylene and T.N.T. were developed which could be detonated 
with smaller boosters of tetryl than were required for refined T.N.T 
It is suggested that parazole may be extensively made in the future 
in America.®* 

A process for the production of trinitrocresol has been described 
by D. H. Wride,®* in which a yield of 112 parts of Oresylite per 100 
parts ol cresol employed is obtained. 

Dinitrobenzol was extensively employed by the Germans when 
it was fbund that it could be detonated by a pnming charge cd 

»* J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 2i0 ; J., 1920, 428a. 

•« BuU. Soc. Chim. Belg., 1920, 28, 34. 

»• FhU. Mhg., 1920, 669. 

* J. Ind. Eng. Che^., 1920,12, 248; J., 1920, 428a, 

•• Wright, U.S. Naval Inst. Proc.^ 1920, 
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T-N-T.** Tiie IVenph^ used a in4xture*of nitric oxide^and nitro- 
benzol or carbon bisulphide as a shell filling. j 

Principally o^ng to a shortage of raw materials, ammonium 
nitrate found an exteneive use as a high explosive in combination 
with nitro-cpmpounds, chiefly T.N.T.; the explosives made with 
the latter cotnpound were the ammonals and amatols. In Gt«:many 
the amatols were us^ as a shell filling, while for submerged mines 
a mixture of ammonium nitrate andriinitrobenzene or triilStroanisole 
was used. * 

In Prance, trinitronaphthalene (naphtite) mixed with ammonium 
nitrate was employed under the name “ Scheidcrite,” while in 
tiermany a similar high explosive was made, using, besides naphtite, 
trinitroxylenes and nitrated solvent naphtha. The e^losive 
Donarite, which was used in Germany lor hand grenades, has the 
composition : ammonium nitrate 80%, nitro-compound 18%, and 
woodmeal 2%. * 

It is stated that amatol is more powerful than T.N.X., but its 
velocity of detonation and density are lower, so that its shattering 
efiect is not so good. .It is not so easy to detonate as T.N.T. and 
gets more difficult and more inert with increase in ammonium 
nitrate copfent. The amatols vary in composition and are made 
by the following methods :—(1) Milling in any form of miU for any 
• grade of amatol (usually 80 : 20), (21 melting and pouring (40 : W 
and ,60 : 50), and (3) hot mix (60 : 40 or 80 : 20).“ 

When the percentage of ammonium nitrate is unduly increased 
the mass becomes too stiff to pour into shells, and it has been found“ 
that addition W sodium acetate, dicyanodiamide, aniline oxalate, 
or sodium nitrate loArers the melting point of ammonium nitrate to 
100° C., so that it can be employed in a high percentage admixed 
with T.N.T. 

The composition of the ammonal employed by the Germans 
wa8“ ;—^ammonium nitrate 72%, T.N.T. 16%, aluminium powder 
12%, the material being compressed into shells at a pressure of 
20(10 kg. per sq. om.‘® In some instances trinitronaphthalene was 
substituted for T.N.T. 

Owing to the enormous consumption in Germany of ammonium 
nitrate it was imperative to seek supplementary oxygeq-bearing 
substance^. By the employment of liquid air for mining pmposes 
a large proportion of chlorates and perchlorsyies could be released 
for nSditary purposes, and owing to the fact that chlorates are not 
sufficiently resistant to sHbek, preference was given to perchlorates. 

(?. Gallo, toe. cit. 
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I t 

One permanent effect 6f the bxperienoe gained by the war has 
been the ritention of sodium nitrate as an ingredient of explosive? 
in place of the more expensive potassium nitrate/ It was thovght 
formerly that the use of the sodium salt wollld entail greater dis^. 
vantages than would be compensated by the reduction in cost. 
The actual practical experience has shown that this is not the case, 
and a material gain in economy can be effected without incurring 
anyreally serious disadvantage's. 

Chlorates and perchlorates have not regained their pre-war 
position? as ingredients of explosives, as their gost is still too great 
to justify their use. The same applies tp ammonium oxalate 'as a 
cooling agent in safety explosives. 

One.of the post-war problems which received a good deal of 
attention was the utilisation of the enormous stocks of cordite apd 
similar explosives which remained in hand at the conclusion of 
hostilities. Many attempts were made to treat these in such a way 
as would' make them suitable for use as ingredients in blasting 
explosives, but when the difficulties which arise daily in the use rf 
explosives prepared* from fresh materials a».'e considered, it is not 
surprising that the proposal to introduce an ingredient of such low 
sensitiveness as cordite was unsuccessful. The cost of .the prepar¬ 
ation of the cordite in a suitable, mechanical condition was another 
Serious drawback. 

Nitroglycerin. 

An interesting paper has been contributed by F. Hofwimmer" 
on the manufacture of nitroglycerin; the first portions of this 
paper have already been noted.*® In the (jpncludipg section a 
modification of the manufacture is discussed, according to which 
acid nitroglycerin, as it separates from the waste acid, is run into 
sodium carbonate solution instead of into water. The drowning 
liquid is kept slightly alkaline, with the result that the polubility 
of the di- and trinitroglycerin in the washing liquors is materially 
reduced and the ultimate yield of nitroglycerin is increased. Details 
are given of a four months’ run with the modified process which 
resulted in an average yield ot 230'7% being obtained from fermen¬ 
tation glycerin under conditions which were not particularly 
favourable. Acid of regular and correct composition would have 
enabled the yields to be increased by 2-3%, while glyceriSi from fat 
would haye given 4-£% higher yields. The author concludes that, 
a yiield of 236-237% may be expected under reasonably goo4^ 
conditiofis'.' The final product contains a larger percentage .■of 
dinitroglycerin than by the old process, and this is claimed tq be 
ratjier an advantage, as it tends to lower the freezing point of tJie 
explosive. No difference in heat test was introduced by the 

t . * ’ ’ 
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modification. It is* claimed that*the l^e of the plani^is greatly 
ipcreased and that the economy of time and comprspsed air is 
30-40% and of ^ter 60-80% of that formerly used. 

Ko^er, MarqueyrolJ and Jovinet" describe the application of 
Devarda’s njethod to the estimation of nitrogen in nitroglycerin.' 
A quantity of about 0’6 g. of nitroglycerin is mixed with 404.o. of 
hydrogen peroxide (42 vols.) *and 5 o.c. of potassium ^hydroxide 
solution in a conical flask, and the*mixture is heated at 40° O. for 
not less than forty minutes. The mixture is agitated thoroughly 
during this period by means of a mechanical stirrer (1600 wvs. per 
minfite). The inside of tljc flask is then rinsed down with a few c.c. 
of alcohol, and the heating continued for a very short time at 70° 0. 
The subsequent reduction of the nitrate with Devarda’s ahoy and 
tlje distillation of the resulting ammonia are carried out in the usual 
way. 

E. A. Whhe®” states that low heat tests of nitroglycerin have 
been attributed to the presence in the nitrating 'acids of 
iodine derived from the sodium nitrate. Examination ^)f 
a cargo of the latter* showed it to consist‘of three varieties: 
white, pink, and discoloured. The pink variety showed the 
highest percentage of iodine, e.g., 0-0168%, some crystals 
• giving as high as 0044%. The heat test of nitrogen is 
affected if the iodine content in the nitric acid exceeds 0-005%. 
Sodium nitrate -with less than 0 01% of iodine produces nitric acid 
that is practically free from iodine. When nitric acid was manu- 
factirred from the pink sodium nitrate by the Valentiner process, 
most of the iodine driven off from the still charge in the last 
stages and was found in the weak nitric acid in the back jars. 

H. D. Richmond," after giving a risumi of various methods 
which have been proposed for the determination of nitroglycerin 
and of some experiments of his own on the subject, describes a 
method in which alcoholic soda is added to a solution of nitro¬ 
glycerin, and, after standing, the excess alkali is titrated with acid, 
using phenolphthalein. As accuracy depends partly on the final 
aJcohoUc strength, alcoholic acid may be used. The addition of a 
small quantity of hydrogen peroxide is recommended to prevent 
discoloration. The method is intended primarily for«medic|l 
solutions.* 

Witt “ stated that in the determination by the nitrometer of 
the nitroglycerin and trinitrotoluene content in powders, severe 
explosions have taken place. TJie usual practice was to extract 

thejiitroglycerin and T.N.T. -with ether in a Soxhlet apparatus, aiM 
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evaporate Ae extract on a water fiath, not abovfc P0° C. A nitrogen 
determinate was then carried out on a part of the residue. The 
nitroglycerin content was calculated from the niwogen determin¬ 
ation, and the T.N.T. obtained by difference. On introducing the 
reagents into the nitrometer, frequently flashes were deserved, and 
during^ the subsequent shaking severe explosions occurred. The 
cause of th^ accidents was traced to the use of impure ether. Using 
the Jmrest ether no explosiqps occurred. Some powders used in 
the war,' both of German and of other origins, contained 
T.N.T. and nitroglycerin. The evaporation o^ the ether must be 
complete before introducing the extract into the nitrometer. 

In an article recording experiences with waste waters from 
factories producing war materials, H. Stooff deals with treatment 
of acid wash waters. Nitroglycerin, in the manufacture of which 
only /imall quantities of acid wash waters result, was retained by 
settling vessels followed by collodion cotton filters. ‘ 

A. A. Starring patents an explosive composition consisting 
of" nitroglycerin and a desensitising agent comprising carbon 
tetrachloride and c6ttonsced oil or other cSl miscible with nitro¬ 
glycerin. ' 

R. B. Collom states that nitroglycerin is now used fbr shooting 
qil wells and that it may explode spontaneously after lying in the 
bore hole for from 36 to 100 hours. D. F. MacDonald gives some 
explanation of this. In certain shales, particularly those associated 
with oil and gas, there are local areas containing finely divided 
pyrites. In the presence of a warm, moist atmosphere, oxidation 
of the pyrites to sulphate takes place with evolution, of heat, the 
heat evolved in a drill hole passing through such shale being some¬ 
times sufficient to explode a blastii^ charge if introduced. To 
avoid such premature explosions, small iron pipes are inserted in 
suspected holes, withdrawn after ten minutes, and quicHy passed 
through the hand to locate the heated portion, which is sometimes 
local, either at or well above the bottom of the hole. 

The question of the mechanism of the decomposition of nitro¬ 
cellulose and nitroglycerin has again arisen in connexion with 
work done by T. M. Lowry, K. C. Browning, and J. W. Farmery •’ 
op the flroducts obtained by the decomposition of cordite with 
lime in presence of p 3 iridine. It is concluded that hydrolysis or 
saponification of the''normal type is not the predominant action 
when cordite is decomposed with lime iin presence of pyridine. 
The suggestion is made that the; main action is a decomposition 

i 

«» Chem-Zek., 1920, 44, 601. 

U.S.P. 1,336,66! ; V., 1920, 429a. 

.»5 Oil and Oa» J., 1920, 18 , 74, 76, 8« ; Chem. Aba., 1920, 18 , 2564. 

Oil^d'rade J., 1920, 11 , H4? Chem. Aba., 1920, 18 , 2713., 

. ” Chem. Soc. Trana., 1920, 117 , 562; J., 1920, 668a. 
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of the nitric estej into a ketone «r aldihyde and a niWte instead 
of hydrolysis to an alcohol and nitric acid. | 

B. C. FarmeiV* claims, however, that the primary* reaction in 
the decomposition of ftese eaters by alkalis is a normal hydrolysis, 
and that the products actually obtained are secondary pr^ucts 
formed by’the action of themitric acid liberated. In they&se of 
nitroglycerin, it the^oxidising action of the nitric acid is suppressed 
either by the presence of reduciftg agents or by 70% sulphuric 
acid, or if the alcohol is protected from oxidation by continuous 
abstraction as gl^cerophosphoric ttcid, or by the presence of 
. additional nitro groups such as in the case of the partial Hydrolysis 
ot trinitroglycerin to (finitroglycerin, it is really obtained as a 
product of the decomposition. 

Nitroglycd and Ethyl Nitrate. 

In a review of Stcttbacher’s book, “Schieas- und Sprengstoffe,” 
Dr. Naoum criticises Stettbacher’s statement that ni5 explosive 
equals nitroglycerin, ^nd points out that it is merely on account 
of price that nitroglycol does not hold the first place. The author 
also points out that, while Stettbacher’s views itould lead to the 
conclusion that ethyl nitrate ir, an explosive of low explosibility, 
this compound has given a lead block test result of 325 c.c., thjit 
of T.N.T. being 285 c.c., and of picric acid 300 c.c. 

In a reply to this criticism A. Stettbacher'“ states that nitro¬ 
glycol is unsuitable for use in manufacture of gelatinised powder 
on account of its volatility and that its use was a war improvisation. 

The preparation? of the raw materials for nitroglycerin manu¬ 
facture gave rise to considerable difficulty in Germany during the 
war. According to Stettbacher." glycerin was prepared from 
sugar by a special fermentation process with a 25% yield. This 
so-called “ Fermentol ” is a brown liquid containing 98-99% 
glycerin, and* was’nitrated like ordinary saponification glycerin. 
In Germany 2,600,000 kg. of nitroglycerin was produced monthly 
from “ fermentation glycerin.” 

Nitrocellulose. 

» 

For sf brief review of the recent developments in connexion 
with nitrocellulose, especially with relatioivto the wider cellulose 
industry, readers are referred to a most interesting seridfe of Canton 
lectwes delivered by C.F. Cross” before the Eoyal Society of Arts. 

*«» IbU., 806 ; J., 1920, 639a. 

•’ Z. gee. Schiess- u. Sprengstoffw., 1920,15, 7. 

’» im., 166. , 

” Schmiz. Chem.-Zeit., 1919, 48/3, 417.t 

’» J. RogatSoc. Arts, 1920, 68, 726. 
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Further work carried diit dilring war exi^ncies has been 
published diring the past year on the preparation and use of 
wood pulp for the manulacture of nitroceUulose. / 

S. D. Wells and V. P. Edwardes” nitrated successfully wood 
pulp Tpade from coniferous wood (Jack pine) by both( the soda 
and suijihite processes. The product possessed a high solubility 
in. ether-alcohol and a high nitrogen content. Nitrocellulose 
made ctrom sulphate pulp did n6t possess such a good solubility 
figure. Under favourable conditions wood pulp gave a yield of 
160% of ^nitrocellulose, while 'cotton gave IfiJ' to 165%. Tte 
wood pulp nitrocellulose was made into pyrp powder, and although 
the usual tests on the powder were not carried out, the United 
States authorities considered that no difficulty would be encoun¬ 
tered in this connexion. This was indicated by the amendment ^ 
of the specifications of the Ordnance Department to allow “ wood 
pulp jirepared by any process from coniferous woodt ” for the 
manufacture of nitrocellulose, provided it met the other require¬ 
ments. 

' R. G. Woodbridge*"* states that considefrable difficulty was 
experienced in attempts to nitrate wood pulp in spite of modi¬ 
fications in method and the use of wood pulp in different forms. 
On nitrating mixtures of 50% woqd pulp and 50% linters almost' 
all' difficulties were eliminated, and smokeless powder maml- 
.factured from the resulting nitrocellulose proved as good as that 
made from nitrocotton. Possibilities of future success in the 
nitration of wood pulp alone for explosives manyifacture are 
discussed. Preparations had been made for tlje substitution for 
cotton of a mixture of 50% linters, 26% hull shavings, and 25% 
wood pulp (both soda and sulphite) for smokeless powders when 
the armistice was signed. 

C. Claessen” also draws attention to the difficulties of iiitrating 
wood in the form of paper or flakes, and states that these may 
be overcome by mixing it in a finely divided condition with cotton. 
The mixing may be done in the dry state, but is best done wet, 
e.g., in a hollander, and the mixture is afterwards given whatever 
treatment may be necessary, such as bleaching etc. 

C. G. Schwalbe and E. Becker” point out the advantage of a 
'limS boiling in the preparation of wood cellulose for nitrodellulose 
and artificial silk maniffaoture. Sulphite wood celluloses contain 
cellulose dextiins which can be removed by, this treatment. Such. 
celluloses lose up to 60% of their pentosan content, their mefeyl 
nun^ber is reduced, and the product has practically no reducing 

*• Proper, 1919*85, 180 f J.. 1919, 603a. 

" J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920,12, 380 ; J„ 1920, 386a. 

« G.P. 360,844 i J., 1920, 315a.* 

^^prait.,Chem., 1920,100, 19; J., 1920, 612a. 
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propei^iies. *By ^tjeatment df i»leao4*I sulphite ceUulose with 
lime aa exceptionally pure cellulose is obtained which ip the results 
of its chemical Analysis comes very near to cotton. ' 

F. L. Barrett ” describes an improved dyeing test for the 
detection qf impurities in cotton and cotton waste for nitration 
purposes. 'The cotton is treated with a mixture of m^chite 
green and formaldehyde and, a little sodium bisulphate, and then 
bleached by the Edition of blsaching powder. The colour'is 
immediately discharged from the cotton and the woody impurities 
show up as green specks. • 

A. Dubose ’* discusses the growth, structure, dimenSons, and 
general physical propeAies of cotton and the bearing of those 
factors on the production from it of cellulose and of oxy- and 
hydro-cellulose, and, later, of the nitro- and acetyl-derivatives. The 
'author concurs with the finding of de Mosenthal, that materials 
of the same, chemical composition, having different physical states, 
produce esters the properties of which vary to a marked degree. 

W. H. Gibson, L. Spencer, and R. McCall’' show that a relation¬ 
ship exists between lie viscosity of the solqtion of a cellulose int 
Schweitzer’s reagent and the viscosity of solutions of the nitrocellu¬ 
lose prepared from it. The property inherent in cellulose to which 
viscosity is due is transmitt^ to the nitrated derivative. A table 
is given showing that high viscosity in the cellulose is accompanied 
by high viscosity in its derivatives. In a preliminary paper Gibson 
and Miss L. M. Jacobs " discuss the theory and use of the falling 
sphere viscometer—the instrument used in subsequent work on the 
viscosity of iJolutions of cellulose and nitrocellulose. 

Beferencb should be made at this stage to an important mono¬ 
graph by G. Leysieffer “ on the relation between the viscosity of 
solutions of cellulose nitrates and the method of nitration. He 
shows that the type of cellulose, the method o^ preparation, and 
the treatment have a great influence on the viscosity of solutions of 
the nitrocelldlose prepared from it. A high a-cellulose content 
appears to raise the visoeeity. Generally nitrocellulose prepared 
tom cotton has a higher viscosity than that prepared tom wood 
cellulose. 

The factors influencing viscosity of a solution of nitrocellulose 
obtaine4 tom a given raw material are :—Compositfbn of the i 
nitrating acid; temperature of the bath ; time of nitration ; pro¬ 
portion of acid to cellulose. The higher the nitric acid? con^nt of 
the jnixed acid up to thd point where it becomes equal ipjor exceeds 
the sulphuric acid content, the higher is the viscosity. Within 
J., 1920, SlT. 

’• Caoutchouc et Gutta-Percha, 1018,16, 9501. • 

’• Chem. Soc. Trane., 1920, U7,,479 ; J., 1920, 541a, 

« IbU., 473; J., 1920, 558a: • 

“ KoUoid'chem. Bdhejte, 1918,10, No. 6,*145 ; J,, 1919, 234a 
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these limits increase of the llkutioci also results It\ increase of vis¬ 
cosity. Nitmtion at low temperatures gives high viscosities and 
an extended time of nitration results in a lower vVcosity. There 
is a close relationship between the nitrogen content of a nitro- 
cellulqse and the viscosity of its acetone solution. The.higher the 
nitroget^content the higher is the viscosity. All these results 
refer to nitrocottons produced by the. dipping process. 

I In conncAon with the determination of the viscosity of solutions 
of nitrocellulose, it is essential, in order that results obtained by 
different workers should be comparable, that the composition 
of the solVent should bo accurately stated. W. H. Gibson aiid 
E. McCall “ show that in the determination of the viscosity of 
nitrocellulose in ether-alcohol (1) of varying composition, (2) with 
varying concentration of nitrocellulose with varying nitrogen con-_ 
tent, there is an optimum ratio of ether to alcohol on both sides of 
which the viscosity increases steeply. Within the limits stated this 
optimum ri^tio does not depend on the concentration of the nitro- 
cellijlose, but on the nitrogen content. Experiments were carried 
(')ut on the influence .of nitroglycerin on there solutions. It was 
found that the optimum composition of an ether-alcohol solvent 
was not affected by the use of nitroglycerin. Substitutions .by nitro¬ 
glycerin of a small proportion of the ether-alcohol solvent resulted 
inia solution, the viscosity of which was approximately equal to 
that of a similar solution in which the equivalent volume of solvent 
was absent. Nitroglycerin docs not seem to act as a solvent when 
added to solutions of nitrocellulose in ether-alcohol. The viscosity 
of the solution tends to be increased rather than decreiised by such 
addition. ' ‘ 

I. Masson and E. McCall*’ describe similar experiments on 
acetone-water solutions of nitrocellulose. Similar results were 
obtained. Viscosities in anhydrous acetone are relatively very 
high and traces of water have a most marked effect in lowering the 
viscosity. An optimum composition is reached also in this case, 
which is not the same for all kinds of nitrocellulose, nor is it quite 
independent of the concentration. 

J. Duclaux and E. Wollmann** fractionally precipitated an 
acetone solution of nitrocellulose by means of water or a mixture 

tof water ahd acetone and compared the viscosities of the,.various 
fractions in acetone solution. The various fractions contained 
practically the same percentage of nitrogen, and the viscosity results 
varied from,the first precipitate to the Iasi in the ratio of aljput 
46 to 1. A rough constant, which the author calls the specific 
visetosity of the nitrocellulose, which is independent of the solvent 

8 * i., 1920 , 172 t . 

. *» Chem.Soc. Trane., 1920 , 117,^119 ; X, 1920 , 641 a . 
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and concentratfon, is given liy 4he fotaula where r]„ is 

the viscosity of the solvent, k the specific viscosity, and c the 
concentration. \ ^ 

This fractionation classifies the nitnocellulose according to the 
size of the ipicelles, and the author proposes to carry out an anjjysis 
of nitroceltuloses of various micellar sizes by means of a paies of 
ultrafilters or dialy^rs. By this means solutions have abeady bwn 
obtained which are very fluid wen at concentratioAs of ,15%. 
Some experiments have been carried out on the osmotic pressure 
of solutions of nitrocellulose, and thiJ results hitherto obtained have 
shewn that the mhasmement of this quantity will form’ the best 
means of charaoterisafion of the various nitrooelluloses. The 
osmotic pressure of acetone solutions is greater the smaller, the size 
of the micelles and the smaller the viscosity. Incidentally the 
’authors point out that deMosenthal’s ** assertion that nitrocellulose 
dissolved in acetone does not dialyse and docs not exercise any 
osmotic pressure is not true and that the negative results obtained 
by him were due to the employment of unsuitable membranes. 
From the results vf the osmotic pressure, determinations it iS' 
concluded that the lower limits for the molecular weight of the 
three fractions experimented with are 70,000, 47*000, and 21,000, 
corresponding to at least 270, IdO, and 80 C, groups respectively. 

It is evident that it is only by the application of physical measure¬ 
ments similar to those just described that an insight can be obtained 
into the complex relationship existing between the nitrooelluloses 
and other cellulose derivatives and the parent substance cellulose. 
The old ideasVf considering the technical nitrooelluloses as consisting 
of mixtures in various proportions of a small number of nitro- 
celluloses theoretically derived from a given formula for cellulose 
have been insufficient to explain the almost infinite range of proper¬ 
ties of the nitrooelluloses, and the present tendency is to consider 
the cellulose esters and ethers as a new class of compounds which 
have little to tto with cellulose itself, but are derived probably from 
the so-called hydrated celluloses. This is the view adopted by 
K. Hess in an introductory paper on the constitution of cellulose, 
and he gives the name ‘ cclluxose’ to the parent structure of these 
cellulose derivatives. The further developments of the views 
express^ in this paper will be watched with interest. 

E. G. Beckett” has continued the wo^k of Marqueyrol and 
Florentinon the determination of nitrogen in nitrocellulo* byjneans 
of the nitrometer. He ^hows from accurate determin^jpns of the 
composition of the gas evolved and the amount of nitrogen remaining 
iif the sulphuric acid, that the nitrometrio estinjation.of nitrogen in 

Chem. Soc. Trans., 1911, 99 , 711. 

•• Z. BhlOrochem., 1920, 26 , 235?; J., W20, 612a. 

« CUm. Sk. Trans., 1920, U7, 220 ; /.,4920, 386a. 
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nitrocellulofK gives results 'difech we’too low. ®lje has determined 
the influence of the quantity and concentration of the sulphuric 
acid used aid the effect of allowing the mixture/o stand in the 
nitrometer before being shaken. The best results are obtained by 
using, 16 c.c. of 92-5-94-0% sulphuric acid and by pillowing an 
interviJijOf between a quarter to half an hour to elapse between the 
inteoduction ot the nitrocellulose-acid mixture jcato the nitrometer 
and the sh&king. Under these'circumstances the error is about 
O'7% of the nitrogen. ' 

In the continuation of a serfcs of articles on the examination of 
nitrocellu^se, A. Schrimpff ** deals with the determination of elsh,, 
foreign matter, and unnitrated cellulose, solubility in ether-alcohol, 
nitrogen, content, and sulphuric esters. He discusses the various 
methods for determining stability, and concludes that the best 
test is the 5 grm. 75° C. closed small vessel test. 

Thef patent hterature in connection with the nitrooelluloses has 
been small, during the year. The Societe Generale pour la Fabri¬ 
cation des Matieres Plastiques*® patents a mechanical dipping pro¬ 
cess in which the cellulose is nitrated in a wessel with a conical 
bottom provided^ with a helical stirrer, the products of nitration 
being discharged by means of a cock at the bottom. The stirrer 
ensures intimate contact of the celltdose with the nitrating liquid 
as soon as it is introduced into the vessel. 

J. M. Voith proposes to pulp nitrated cellulose to half-stuff 
in a pulper with very sharp knives intended only for cutting 
purposes, then to pulp in a pulper with blunter knives, and finally 
to grind to the required fineness in a refining enpne. ' It is claimed 
that by this means a high output is ensured and defid grinding 
is avoided. 

J. Duolaux” purifies nitrocellulose by dissolving it in acetone 
and precipitating the solution by means of benzine or other agent 
which has no chemical action on the nitrocellulose, but is ft solvent 
for impurities soluble in water. By using a mixture of benzine 
and water for the precipitation the impurities soluble in either 
of these agents are removed. 

B. van der Laan“* suggests that the boiling of the nitrocellulose 
necessary for its stabilisation be carried out in a rotating boiler 
' of rwood (fr acid-resisting metal such as aluminium, in the interior 
of which paddles or ,blades may be arranged to subdivide the 
nitroqellulase to such a degree that its removal can be effected 
by means, nf pumps. 

Z. ges. Schieaa- u. Sprengsfo^w., 1920,16, 17, 38, 53, 91 ; J., 1920, 314Ai 
429a. , 

»•>.?. 603,939. 

« G.P. 292,382. 

^ E.P.^ 30,619) J., 1920, 489/. 

* E.ir. 147,378 j J., 1920, 6flA. 
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iJ. J. Kiarepheim’" patents a method for the st|bilisatioii of 
nitro-starcji by^boiling it with an aqueous solution of cyanamide. 

The tfarburger Chimische Werke SfchSn & Co. and W. Daitz •* 
have patented a method of preparing explosives from^arbo- 
hydrates. A carbohydrate Such as sugar, starch, or c^lmlose is 
dissolved in a solv»nt which*may with advantage contain glycerin, 
and is then reduced by hydrogen in the presence of a catalyst.' 
After hydrogenation is complete the catalyst is removed and the 
product nitrated. ,, ’ 

•Gelatin, Explosives. 

Very little information has appeared during the yea* on the 
.subjdbt of gelatin explosives. Stettbacher discussed the com¬ 
petition between nitroglycerin explosives and nitro-ai;omatic 
ammoniunr nitrate explosives for bksting purposes. The nitro¬ 
glycerin explosives have many advantages, their only »weak point 
being their higher price. The plasticity of nitroglycerin explosives 
is of great value in»the blasting of rocks; 'the powdery form of 
the non-gelatinous explosives causes great inconvenience. Other 
advantages of nitroglycerin explosives are their high density, 
their explosive energy, and the fact that they are easily detonated. 
Nitroglycerin explosives arc, however, very sensitive and easily 
frozen, but these disadvantages can be overcome by the addition 
' of* a liquid aromatic hydrocarbon, e.g., liquid T.N.T. Gelatin- 
Telsit is an^ example of such an explosive. It contains 10-15% 
of dinitrotoluene gr liquid T.N.T. and possesses all the advantages 
without any of the disadvantages of d 5 mamite. 

In a further article*' details are given of a method for the manu¬ 
facture of nitrogelatin dynamites, and the following typical com¬ 
position is given:—^Nitroglycerin, 22%; dimtrotoluene, 11%; 
collodidh cotton, J.'2%; sodium nitrate, 30%; ammonium per¬ 
chlorate, 35% ; rye flour or woodmeal, 0 8%. 

The preparation of liquid nitro-oompound mixtures and their use 
in explosives has been the subject of a patent by J. Christopher." 
Liquid dinitrotoluene and liquid T.N.T. obtained as by-products 
are mixed together or with polynitro compounds of iienzene in 
specific proportions, and the resulting liquid used in gelatinous 
explosives. In this way an explosive is obtained which remains 
unfrozen at -10° C. 

•* U.S.P. 1,343,317 ; J., 1920, 684a. 

• •• G.P. 298,949; J., 1920, 735a. 

•* Z . gee. Schieee- u . SprengstoEw., 1918, 18 , 40^ 

•* Z. gee. SoMeee- u. Sprengeto^w., 1920, 16 , 166 ; Schweiz. Chem.-ZeU. 

1619, 441. 

” F.P. 602,081. 
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The A.-G’tSiegener Dyriastit F^brik’* has protected a jlrooess 
for gelatini^g explosives and other materiaU. Warm nitro¬ 
glycerin is fotreed by compressed air through a jet,^.nd the issuing 
stream draws in ajid mixes jrith air and collpdion wool which has 
been whirled up into dust. 

Non-gdatinous Explosives. 

, W. p. Snelling and W. R. Lans '* have patented an explosive 
in which nitro-starch is the characteristic ingredient. The 
stabilising agent such as diph*nylamine is dissolved in a heavy 
mineral 6il to prevent coUoiding of the nftro-starch. The 
explosive also contains ammonium nitrate, ^dium nitrate, charcoal, 
and sodium bicarbonate. 

J. R. lllardick’'”’ protects plastic explosive compositions suitable 
for blasting explosives. These explosives contain a solid fusible 
nitro-ali-omatic compound having at least three nitro .groups, an 
oxidiser, and a substance containing silicon, and are plasticised 
witl) a relatively small amount of dinitrotoluene. He also patents^" 
^similar compositions ponsisting of an oxidising agent, a metallic 
reducing agent, and a plasticising agent gelatinised with nitro- 
cotton, rosin, or nitro-starch. J. R. Mardiek and F. M. Becket 
put forward similar compositions containing magnesium silicide. 

An explosive, stated to be particularly useful for coal mining, 

, is suggested by J. B. Bronstein and C. E. Waller'"* consisting of 
a non-explosive mixture of ammonium nitrate and T.N.T. sensitispd 
with nitro-starch, together with sodium nitrate, zinc oxide, and 
mineral oil. ‘ 

K. V. Nielsen and J. P. Larsen'"* patent an txplosivo prepared 

as follows:—Sulphur, glycerin, pyrolusite, and resin are first 
melted together. Potassium nitrate and sago flour are then 
incorporated and finally ammonium nitrate is added. The 
composition is melted in a closed vessel to a thin liquid, cooled, 
and ground. ' 

One of the chief difficulties encountered in the manufacture of 
ammonium nitrate explosives is the caking or setting of the 
ammonium nitrate. W. 0. SneUing'"" proposes to prevent this 
in an explosive containing 40-90% of ammonium nitrate and 
(6-20% Of‘nitro-starch by the addition of a pulverulent material 
of high covering power such as rouge or ochre. The problem is 

•» G.-?. 29S,420 ; J., 1920, 676a. 

»• U.S.P. .1^29,211-2; J., 1920, 249a 
U.S.P. 1,3,75,788 ; J., 1920, 429a, 

U.S.P. 1,336,790; J., 1920, 429a. 

'“•U.S.'P. 1,335,789 • j;., 1920, 429 a. 

™ 'O.8.P. 1,343,077 ; 1920, 684a. 
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attacked from another standpoint W^lihe Atlas Ponder Co.,“* 
who have pateilfed the use of anhydrous copper/sulphate in 
ammonium nitrate explosives to prevent them from becoming 
moist during nmnufa^ture and setting. 

A number of ammonium nitrate explosives have been patented 
which havd perhaps a better application as military explosive 
than as blasting explosives.^ The Oberhessische Kaik um Stein 
Industrie G.m.b.H.'"’ have patenjxsd a process for pioduoing an 
ammonium nitrate powder in which the time of grinding is reduced 
by previous steaming of the charcoal ingredient at 110°-120° C. 

p. de Vulitch has protected numerous mixtures cftntaining 
ammonium nitrate and* one or more of the following:—Silicon, 
ferro-aluminiiun, ferro-silicon, magnesium silicide, sulphur, and 
alumipium. ' 

• C. Manuelli and L. Bemardini protect explosive products 
obtained by melting together ammonium nitrate, guanidine, or 
biguanide nitrate ; or ammonium nitrate, dicyanodiamide, with 
or without nitroguanidine, in such proportions that the prodjict 
melts below 130° C. It is claimed that the mixtures have high 
explosive power and great stability. 

The use of dicyanodiamide in explosives has dlso been investi¬ 
gated by* J. Baumann.^" IQxtures of dicyanodiamide with 
ammonium nitrate and with potassium chlorate wore made 
up and lead block tests were canied out on these mixtures. The’ 
explosive action with dicyanodiamide in the ammonium nitrate 
mixture was 17% higher, and that in the potassium chlorate 
mixture 72%»higher than the explosive action of T.N.T. Dicyano¬ 
diamide is in itseli not explosive ; its heat of formation has not 
yet been determined. The mixing of dicyanodiamide with ammon¬ 
ium nitrate and the transport and manipulation of the mixture 
are free from danger. G. Gin‘“ has taken out a. patent on these 
lines. IJ. Muller patents a process for producing an explosive 
by mixing assmoidum nitrate with petroleum or other hydro¬ 
carbons or hydrocarbon derivatives, while in a molten state, 
under slight pressure, with or without other ingredients. 

Badische Anilin u. Soda-Fabrik”* protect the use of nitro-urea 
or its compounds in explosives. Mixtures of nitro-urea with 
potassium and ammonium nitrates are given. As nitfo-*area .is 
not verjf sensitive, a strong detonator is required. 

E. P. 1.34,623-4 ; ej. U.S.P. 1,340,970 ; J., 1919, 604a. 

™ G.P. 303,370; J., 1919, 879a. 
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The Obefcoidesisdie Sptfld^sto^ Ai-6.“* has patented a method 
hy which erolosives of a dusty nature, and whion'can be detonated 
only with difficulty, may be converted into granular safety explosives 
which can be readily detona,ted, by mixing tl\em with finely-divided 
fusiUe carbonaceous substances such as naphthalene, resin-, or 
dext^and agitating the mixture with steam. 

, G. A. Xrause u. Co. A.-G.“‘ protect a new method for the pre- 
, pMation of<chlorate explosives, which consists ifi the rapid evapora¬ 
tion, by a gaseous drying agent, of a spray of chlorate solution 
containing charcoal or other material in suspension. 

F. MiiBer”® proposes the use of alkali benzoates as ingrediegits 
of chlorate explosives. A suitable composition consists 6f tluee 
parts potassium chlorate, 1 part charcoal, and 1^ parts sodium 
benzoate. A plastic chlorate explosive has been patentgd by 
J. M. Brown"’ consisting of 60 parts of alkali chlorate, 8 of drying 
oil, 22 of vegetable flomr with small proportions of nitroglycerin, 
vaseline, and magnesium carbonate, while R. L. Hill"* protects 
a gomposition consisting of ammonium perchlorate, nitro-starch, 
c and a compound of, a metal which will combine with chlorine, 
and an oil to prevent dustiness. C. Bunge‘S* proposes to increase 
the sensitiveness of perchlorate explosives by introduction of 
potassium permanganate as a catalyst. The Mrstlich'Piessische 
Miedziankit Fabrik"" propose to- improve the keeping propertiffl 
of chlorate explosives which contain a liquid volatile ingredient 
by addition of kieselguhr, and have patented*" a process for 
granulating and compressing explosives by addition of a mixture 
of formaldehyde and albumin. . 

Owing to the shortage of nitrates in Germany during the war, 
proposals were put forward to replace ammonium nitrate explosives 
by chlorate explosives. A. Spielmann,*** in this connexion, states 
that chlorate explosives are very brisant, and before they can be 
used in work where shattering effect must be avoided (e.g., in coal 
mining), they must be made much milder ill chf.racter. Some 
regulation is effected by selection of detonator. Tables are given 
of results of experiments with various chlorate explosives made by 
different firms. 

E. Kohl’** describes an explosion of cheddite at the potash 

. t 

«• G.P. 298,448; J., 1920, 803a. 

"* G.P. 299,630 i J., \920, 803a. 

"» (J.P. 307,039 ; J., 1920, 136a. 

U.S.P. J,309,014 ; J., 1919, 669a. 

"> U.S.f. 1,334,303 ; J., 1920, 386a, 

"» 6.P. 303,289 J J., 1920, 208a. 

G.P. 313;016 ; 1919, 879a. 

. ** G.P. 304,000 ! J., 1920, 430a. 
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mines *at 'Wlttenh^m. The ixpiosivl^in question oheddite, 
composed of sodium chlorate 90%, paraffin 7%, and 'TOseline 3%. 
The individual 'i^artridges were wrapped in paraffined paper and 
packbd irf boxes. Or# exposure to moist atmospheric conditions, 
the sodium ^chlorate dissolved and the solution came througji the 
wrappers. 'During warm storage, the salt crystallised ojj^again 
on the cartridge wrapper and.the inside of the packing case. T^ 
friction produced on opening the case was sufficient td ignite the < 
combustible packing material. In tire same store, there were a 
great amount of explosive and over 10,000 detonators charged with 
about 20 kg. of mercury fulminate. When these ignited the whole 
store exploded. 

In the amended German railway regulations**^ details aje given 
of a large number of explosive compositions. 

* F. Torelli**' claims the use of dicyanodiamidine chlorate or 
perchlorate,. guanidine chlorate or perchlorate as substitutes for 
alkali chlorates or perchlorates in explosive mixtures. , 

The use of coumarone resin is protected by A. WiUielmi,*** who 
advocates mixtures of.it with nitrates, chlorates, or even liquid air * 
or oxygon. L. 0. Bryan and W. R. Swint**’ put fqrward a blasting 
explosive containing a low proportion of nitroglycerin, T.N.T., and 
sodium nitrate, together with wood pulp, com flour, and sulphur, 
while W. R. Swint*** patent'^ two low-freezing plastic gunoott(Jn. 
blasting explosives, one, a dynamite consisting of guncotton of 
high nitration 40 pts., liquid nitroxylcnes 26 pts., and sodium nitrate 
36 pts., the other a gelatin-dynamite containing guncotton of high 
nitration 36 pts., guncotton of low nitration 1 pt., liquid nitroxylenes 
40 pts., and sodiuifl nitrate 24 pts. 

A rather unusual type of explosive has been patented by the 
J. D. Riedel A.-G.,*** who state that an alkyldichloroamine such 
as methyldichloroainine, absorbed in kieselgulu, ^.an be detonated 
by mercury fulminate. 

Pine bai'k iffial and similar materials imder various names have 
lately come into prominence, more especially in Scandinavia. 
G. A. Hedburg**® claims the use of pine bark meal and pine cone 
meal in granular explosives, of which ammonium nitrate or per¬ 
chlorate is the chief constituent. It is held that they increase the 
detonating effect and prevent absorption of moisture. • 

The patents taken out during the war by Germany and other 

“* Ibid., 1919, 14 , 46,404; 1920, 15 , 94. SprengstoJJe, Wafm, und Jiunit., 
1919,^, 76, 151, 190 ; 1917, 12 , 5 ; 1919, 14 , 144 ; 1920, 18 , 12,* 

«» F,P. 602,522. 

**• O.P. 300,040; J., 1920, 677a. 

« U.S.P. 1,327,859 ; J., 1920, 249a. 

“• U.S.P. 1,309,663 ; J., 1919, 659a. 

“• aP, 801,799 ; J., 1920, 735a. 
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countries iiif connexion nitupglycerin, dynamite,‘amnlonium 
nitrate blaslmg and chlorate blasting explosives, and also liquid 
air explosives have been summarised.'®^ 

B. S. Lewis,'®* in giving,a description of,the dompositions and 
char^teristics of explosives in common use, reproduces a table given 
by th«riu Pont Company showing t}ie quantity relation between 
eqmvaledt charges of djmamites of (different strengths. 

, In Jbhe coTirse of an article summarising the various uses to which 
explosives may be put in agriculture, A. Stettbacher'®® states that 
a beginning is now being mad* in the development of agricultural 
blasting on scientific lines. E. Eels'®* discussfts the use of non- 
nitroglycerin ammonium nitrate explosive for tree stumping and' 
felling. , 

An ingenious invention has been patented by W. 0. SnelUng.®®® 
He claims a process in which a fertiliser such as phosphatic rock', 
grounQ to a fine powder, is granulated and mixed into qn explosive. 
Owii^ to tjieir form the granules do not interfere Avith the explosive, 
but break up into powder at the moment of detonation. 

' C. E. Munroo and.S. P. Howell have repo/'ted investigations on 
the use of T.N.T. as a blasting explosive,'®' and also of Modified 
T.N.T., a mixture of Trojan grenade powder (of which large surplus 
stocks were available) and T.N.T.'®’ The mixture was found on 
explosion to give larger craters tKan T.N.T. alone. 

Liquid Air or Oxygen Explosives. 

The release from control of the raw materials uspd in blasting 
explosives has proved unfavourable to the cegnpetition of liquid 
air explosives. 

J. Thorburn,'®' in a review of the history, practice, and prospect 
of liquid oxygon explosives, states that it is perhaps too early to 
forecast the future of these explosives, but it is unlikely that, under 
normal conditions, they will replace ordinarj’ explosives to any 
appreciable extent. Since the war, their importance has diminished, 
owing to the renewed possibility of obtaining ordinary explosives. 
The existence of the necessary plant in Germany might be expected 
to favour the preference of liquid oxygen explosives there, but ordin- 
ajy explosives have already displace them in some districts. In 

Z. ges. Schic88- u. Sg>rengatoJJw., 1920, 15 , 36, 51, 76. 

Min. and Sci, Presa, 1919, 245. 

Z. anfjmo. Cftem., 1920, 55 , 203, 

gea. Schieas^ u. Sprengsiaffw.^ 1920, 15 , 113. 

U.S.P. 1,316,396 ; J., 1919, 838a. 

*•* 17.%. Dept. Agrw.,pirc. 94, 1920. 

XJ.S. Bureau oj Mmes, Reports of Investigations, June, 1920; J., 1920, 
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Alsace-Lorraine,,qu the othet l«ind,*the situation isjltill obscure 
owing to the influence of the French Government tax <m explosives. 

Numerous ar^jcles have appeared during the year on the 
subject o1 liquid oxygen explosives, but there have been very few 
advances. , 

Numerous patents covering the design of cartridge, thej^qilosive 
mixture, the absorbent, and the addition of metallic powoers, hawe 

been taken out by Les Petits Fils de Francois de Wendel et Cip.'*® 

» 

Utilisation of Wabtk ExPLosivF.a. 

. » 

At the termination ofr the war enormous stocks of propulsive and 
high explosives remained for disposal. As most of these would 
deteriorate on storage, and some of them very rapidly, numerous 
•attempts were made to use up the surplus as or in blasting 
explosives. Reference has already been made to 0. E. Munfioe and 

S. P. Howell’s investigations of T.N.T. and of the mixture of 

Trojan Grenade Powder with T.N.T. • 

G. Gariboldi gives an account of experiments carried out ^ith 
baljistitc, solenite, T^N.T., and picric acid, mMo at Cengio Factory, 
to determine their values for industrial work «r as agricultural 
explosive!. Powdered ballistite, e.specially it initiated by a mercury 
fulminate detonator, is well adapted for work in mines, as also are 

T. N.T. and picric acid in crystalline or pulverulent form. Solemte 
and similar powders behave like ballistite, and must bo finely 
powdered and strongly tamped, but all these powders are less well 
adapted for blasting in hard rook than T.N.T. or picric acid. ’ The 
explosion gases frpm ballistite are not injurious. An illustrated 
description is given of results obtained in the loosening of soil of 
various types under different conditions with balhstite, T.N.T. and 
picric acid, and the specific advantages of each are discussed for 
given t 3 g)es of work. 

An altemaiivo.methodof utilising ammonium nitrate high 
explosives is to extract the ammonium nitrate with water, add the 
solution to peat and dry the mixture. This “ nitric peat ” has 
about the same value as sodium nitrate as a fertiliser. 

Pbemitted Explosives. 

Very Tittle work has been done on permitted explosives during 

the past year. The reduction of the number of different cojnposi- 

« 

Pol, BuU. Soc. Ind. Mm., 1919, 237. C. Forch, Profntheuft, 1919, 
01. H. Diederichs, Stahl und JSweA, 1920, 52; J., 1920, 315 a. Iron^nd 
Coal Trade Hev., 1920, 318. Colliery Guardian, 19^), 655, E. Jfeumann, 
Z. ges. Schiees- it. Sprengstoffw,, 1920, 15 , 45. , 

**« F.P. 498,105-9, 499,434-7, 49J,439, 499,462-4, 500,343. 

Qiom. Chim. Ind. Appl., 1'920, 2, 10? 

J. Ind.'Ena. Chem.. 1920, 12 , 390. 
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tions of sin)(|Iar chaxacter \<^Ach teok’place in has-been carried . 
further during 1920. The high price of perchlorates and ammonium 
oxalate has Tendered the mantdacture of many qpmpositions pro¬ 
hibitive, so that the main constituents of permitted exprosives are 
limit^ to a few materials such as ammonium nitrate, sodium 
chlori^. nitroglycerin, T.N.T., woodmeal, etc. 

•Numerbus re-tests of existing permitted explosives have takai 
place, to allbw of the transfer of‘the manufacture from one factory 
Eo another. Two new compositions**’ have passed the test— 
Monarkite No. 2 with a pendfclum swing of 2-46 in., at a charge 
limit of 52 oz., and Super Excellite No. 4 with pendulum swing of , 
2-77 in. and charge limit 22 oz. 

The BjelgianGovernment*** give the compositions of the following 
Sve ammonium nitrate explosives which have been placed oi^ 
their permitted list (S.P.G.). These are “ Flammivore III. bis ” 
made''by Socidte d’Arendonck, “Viking Powder No. 1” and 
“ Viking IJowder No. 2 ” made by Nobel’s Explosives Co., Ltd.,' 

‘ Matagnite ” made by the Sooiete Anonyme do Dynamite de 
Matagne, and “ Explosif de Baden No. 1 ’’tmade by Compagnie 
La Forcite. 

« 

Testing of Blasting Explosives. 

'L.Crussard*** contributes a theoretical paper on the propagation 
rf combustion, distinguishing between deflagration and detonation, 
j.nd discussing the effect of various factors on the stability of the 
propagation. The explosion w'ave is also discussed, and the manner ' 
in which its velocity of propagation depends on the depsity of the 
jharge. 

E. A. Mann*** describes a standard method of carrying out the 
D’Autriche test used in the laboratory of the Government Analyst, 
Western Australia. Fixed distances are observed betiyeen the 
Bring detonator and the first velocity detonate*- as sjpU as between 
the two velocity detonators. The imiformity of these distances 
Is insured by the use of a metal gauge which forms punctures in 
she cartridges before inserting the velocity detonators. The two 
atter should always be placed 200 mm. apart, and the first velocity 
ietenatertis inserted at 90 mm. from the end of the cartridge in 
(finch the firing detonator is inserted. ‘ 

A repor^**’ is given«of the work carried out during 1914 in the' 
sestin^ gallery of the Knappsohafts Berufsgenossensohaft in Deme ; 
100 m. werdadded to the testing gallery at the end of 1913, msking 

**• Exphaives in Coal Mints Orders, 1920, Aug. 26. 

*** 'AnK. Mines de Sedg^gne, 1920, 21, 1269. 

Technique Modeme, 1920, 14, 243, 296. 

Ann^Rep. of the Qoverrment Analyst, Western Australia, 1919, 1920. 
muokauj, 1916, 921. 
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the total length 200 m. The*he%ht to be l■^0 m.-ond the 

breadth 1-65 m. It was fovmd that the explosions were much more 
violent as a resplt of the increased length. * 

E. H. Schulz^** desSribes a blast meter consisting of a graduated 
series of cups, each having a depth equal to its diameter. Ajsheet 
of a standard strength of paper is laid over the cups an^iamped 
by a cover. When a test is»made, the smallest opening ruptujed 
measure the force of blast at that point, and also the stsength^ 
of the explosive for shattering effecb. The paper is standardised 
by the Mullen tes^ machine, which*gives practically the rupturing 
. pressure in pounds per ^uare inch for the area of the paper tested. 
Recommendations are made as to the grading of the sizes of the 
openings, and as to further investigations which are npcessary. 
^ampHes of various grades of paper are given. 

S. P. Howell describes a new pendulum device for measuring 
the sensithtiness of explosives to frictional impact. The Bureau 
of Mines has adopted this method as it gives more unifprm results 
than is possible with the ordinary broomstick and raw hide mallet 
tests. The explosive»ia placed in grcoves in.a steel anvil which is* 
stnlck a glancing blow by a swinging steel shoe f acf d with hardwood 
fibre, or far the more severe tests, unfaced. The relative sensitive¬ 
ness of explosives by this apparatus agrees with that by the older 
methods. Results are given of explosives of various types. • . 

In an articlediscussing the effect of the detonation of hollowed 
charges of explosive, A. Marshall states that the discovery of this 
effect ascribed to E. Neumann was originally made much earlier 
by C. E. Munroe of Washington. Munroe found that the more 
he hollowed out the face of an unconfined cylinder of a high explo¬ 
sive resting on an iron plate, the greater was the depth of the depres¬ 
sion formrf. A cylindrical hollow was as effective as, it not more 
so than, a conical hollow. No practical use has been made of this 
effect, bbt it is of interest as throwing fight on the nature of the 
detonation wave. ’ 

Peopulsivb Explosives. 

The amount of information that has come to fight regarding 
the developments in propellant powders is disappointingly small, 
and beypnd an article in the Qiomale di Chimica IruMstHale ,ed , 
ApplieeUa already referred to, no full account has appeared of the 
war activities of the late belligerents in tHk development rf pro- 
pellant powders. The (Jbmparative immunity of the a^ed Rowers 
fronf any form of blockade is reflected in their freedom to make use 
of* the usual raw materials for the production of propeUants, sEnd 

** Projeseional Memoirs” I 9 I 5 , 326, 

V.8* Bureau 0 / MineSf Teoh. Paper f34 ; J., 1920, 314 a. 
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lonns a mAfrked contrast tfc'the fclterations and' subterfuges forced 
jy sheer n^essity upon the Central Powers. 

Nitrocellulose Powders^ ^ • 

K type of powder, while of comparatively recent introduction 
m British Service, has for a long time been tKe principal 
p^ropellaht in Prance, Germany and America. ^Its many points of 
irfperiorityover cordite, particularly with reference to erosion, and 
ts constant ballistics over a mnge of temperatures,'*^ have made it 
i favourite, particularly for laad service work, but the influence of 
its hygrfiscopicity on ballistics, to guard against which expensive, 
sontainers are necessary, has been a recognised drawback.'** A 
very full account of the American method of manufacture has 
appear^ in Arms and the ; this account deals with th^ 

dehydration, incorporation, pressing, drying, and water soaking 
cf the grains and subsequent glazing of the powders.* Details of 
ballistic testing are also given. In America, notwithstanding its 
favourable position with regard to cotton supplies, the problem 
of the substitution oj wood pulp for cotton in the manufacture of 
nitrocellulose powders was kept in view. The du Pont Co. wolked 
out a powder foV the 3-in. field gun with a product made from 
50% linters and 60% sulphite pulp. It was satisfactory in ballistics 
a»d stability, requiring 8% less solvent for gelatinisation, but 
10% longer time for dehydration. In August, 1918, owing to the 
drought, there was an anticipated cotton shortage, and steps were 
taken for the adoption of a mixture of 63% linters, 23-5% hull 
shavings, and 13-6% wood pulp ; however, owing to “the armistice 
the product was never actually made.'** * ' 

In Germany, on the other hand, the restriction of cotton supplies 
soon forced the nation into the adoption of wood cellulose. Appar¬ 
ently the difficulties experienced in America with the shortness of 
the colloid produced from nitrated wood ceUuJose had bben over- 
come by the Germans, for their nitrocellulose powSers were made 
eventually wholly from this material as basis, and it is their intention 
to employ this type of nitrocellulose solely in future.'** Further¬ 
more, it was found possible to nitrate the treated wood directly 
without converting it previously into crepe form. 

Jn Gerftiany'** pure nitrocellulose powders are employed for 
rifles, machine guns, and light artillery. The nitrocellulose 
powders consist of a fixture of nitrocottons of 13-2% nitrogen 
and t2’4'^^ nitrogen respectively, the rsftio being two par|s of 

»*' FieU, AprU 16, 1920, 542. 

'** NaUonal ^crvice^'^ov.y 1919, 300. 

**• C. S. Landis, Armsiaml the Man, Oct. and Afaroh, 1920, 3 and 5. 

B. G. Woodbridge, J. Ind. Eng, Ckem., 1920, 12, 380 ; J., 1920, 388a. 
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tne lormer to om? part of the latterr The mixed ifltrocottons, 
after elimination of water, are gelatinised with etherjand alcohol 
(2 parts qf etheftto 1 part of alcohol) in the presence of 2% of 
camphor, which regutates the velocitjr of combustion, and 1% 
of diphenyl^ine, “ centralite,” or sodium oxalate, to effect stability. 
The dough is pressed and diied in the usual way, the Resulting 
grains, after drying* being moistened with a solution of ^amphor»dr 
“centralite” in alcohol, re-dried, ancl ijfien lightly graphite. .During’ 
the war a certain amount of difficult was experienced in obtaining 
the moderating aqd stabilising materials. Camphor, which had 
been supplied previous,to the war exclusively from Japan, was 
prepared synthetically by the oxidation of isoborneol with potas¬ 
sium permanganate. In many cases camphor was replaced by 
4‘centralite,” while, owing to the shortage of methyl alcohol employed 
in the manufacture of the latter, the diethyl equivalent, djpthyl- 
diphenylurea, was often substituted for “centralite.” The sub¬ 
stituted urea, Akardit, was also employed. In Gewuany the 
recovery of the ether and alcohol in the manufacture of nitro¬ 
cellulose powders waS effected by scrubbing'the vapours coming' 
from the drying chambers by means of a stream nf sulphuric acid 
flowing dt)wn towers in the usual manner. Large installations 
were erected for the recovery ot these solvents from this solution. 

On the question of drying m powders and solvent recovery- 
several methods have come to notice. 

I. M. Voith*®’ proposes to use water or aqueous solutions of 
alcohol, acetpne, salts, etc., for the removal of solvent. The 
process is said to )je free from danger and the eventual drying to 
be more rapid. 

L. Gathmann“* proposes a method of drying powders which 
consists in gradually raising the temperature of the condenser 
so as to prevent the condensing of all the solvents or vapours, 
with the obj^itof keeping the surface of the powder in the drying 
chamber moist and thus prevent bottling up of the solvent in 
the interior of the powder. By this means the powder is,said 
to be dried in a much shorter period, a larger percentage of solvent 
is recovered, and a more reliable and stable powder produced. 

G. Weissenberger*” outlines a drying plant which oDijsists of 
a tunne> having a separate compartment at each end, with inner 
and outer doors, and serving as intermediate chs^bers for 
admitting or discharging bogeys containing the explosive without 
lossacf vapour or heat from the main tunnel. By toeans of a 
fap air is circulated through the tunnel in an opposite direction 
to the passage of the explosive, and after leaving the*tunntl passes 

G.P. 302,560 ; J., 1920, 208a. 

>•» TJ.S.P. 1,289,160 ; J., 1910, 200a 
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suoceeaiveljr through a |>fecooler and into 'final eoolOrs. The 
cooled air fern the latter is utilised as a cooling agent for the pre- 
cooler, and at the same time undergoes a prfliminajy heating 
before returning to the htoater and tunnef. In the final coolers 
theHemperature is lowered to -60° C., and by this m^ans the air 
is completely freed from moisture and volatile solvent and acq^uires 
a,, high drying capacity. In comparison with ordinary air or 
vacuum (ftyers, the apparatus requires only half the fuel con¬ 
sumption, provides continuous and more complete drying and 
recovery, and demands little supervision. , 

Attention is directed to an article which has appeared describing' 
various processes for the recovery of volatile solvents, including 
the Bacgeat, Crepelle Fontaine, CoUard and Societe de I’Air 
Liquide, and that employed at Tubize.'*“ These methods havn 
as a basis scrubbing the vapours with cresol, sulphuric acid of 
various strengths, and direct condensation by refrigeration, in the 
former cases various types of scrubber being introduced to efiect 
sufficiently intimate contact between the vapours and the absorb¬ 
ing medium. >■ " ^ 

It has been suggested to increase the density or diminish the 
porosity of nitrocellulose grains by raising the amount df collodion 
cotton added to the explosiva for gelatinising purposes from 
20-25% to 27-30%. To prevent the newly pressed powder 
from becoming porous when treated with water, the collodion 
cotton may be raised to 46%. 

In connexion with the general ballistic efficiepcy of nitro¬ 
cellulose powders on storage, it is of interestj to point out that 
after the battle of the Marne French stocks were near exhaustion, 
and powder which had been sunk in the harbour of Toulon after 
the Jena disaster was taken up again, and when dried gave unim¬ 
paired ballistics. For this reason it was decided to sink the excess 
material from the war in the lakes of the Pyieneg^ the water of 
which at certain depths maintains a fairly uniform temperature 
of 6°-6° C. In these favourable conditions it is estimated that 
the powder can be maintained in a usable condition for 24 years, 
as against the normal 5-6 years.^® 

An interesting development in the case of nitrocellulose powders 
is* the introduction of powders containing zinc, tin, and various 
alloys, for, the purpose of diminishing the metallic fouling‘“ and 
hencd making for increased accuracy. During the war the French 
discovered”* that by including some tin foil with the charge or 

Oa^viehoyc ei Qulla-Pemha, 1919, 9980. 

“i* I. M. Voith, G.P. 300,737 ; J., 1920, 207a. 
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by plating tfie ba§ei,of the shelf with iii*oi lead, the copfier foaling 
in guns like the i-7 British howitzer was greatly diniaished. It 
is considered thejj the metal forms a brittle alloy wittf the copper 
in the bofe, and this«alloy is easily swept out. The method of 
incorporating the decoppering metal with the powder in the nownal 
course of nfanufacture has certain obvious advantages, pai^cularly 
in the case of rifles or machine guns. Powders of this nature 
known as du Pont 15^ and du Porrt 17J have been testbd in trials 
for the development of an ammunition for the American Olympic 
match rifle team, and have been fourRi very satisfactory in reducing 
,mei)al fouling, and’the firing of a couple of sighting rounds with 
this powder clears the iSarrel efiectivcly after using ammunition 
loaded with ordinary nitrocellulose powder. 

Powders with a Nitroglycerin Basis. 

An interesting account of the development of progressivity in 
powders of this type has apiieared.’®® The account starts with 
the tubular form as in Cordite M.D. size 6.2 and passSng on to 
multi-tubular M.D., which burned too progressively and became 
dangerous except in reduced loads, loads uf) to the coating of 
the grain with inert material to delay ignition, *as patented by 
F. W. Jones in 1898 ; the latter method may be regarded as the 
precursor of the modem progressive nitrocellulose powdei. , 
The production of a progressive nitroglycerin powder in which 
the effect is produced by disposing an interior sheet of brisant 
colloidal powder containing nitroglycerin between exterior sheets 
of less brisant colloidal powder also containing nitroglycerin, the 
sheets being caused to adhere by mechanical pressure with or 
without the aid of a solvent, has been patented.^"* Jt would 
appear to be a powder as described in this patent that was employed 
by one of the Allies for their long range guns. The powder used 
by another of the Allies was about 2^ feet long, roughly elliptical 
in cross-secticssjdhqfixes being about 1 in. and in. respectively.'” 

An account to hand'** of the German method of manufacturing 
powders throws some light on the position during the war. In 
Germany nitroglycerin powders were used for naval purposes 
and for heavy artillery ; incorporation was effected by wet mixing 
the nitroglycerin and nitrocellulose in accordance with theRbalUsty® 
process, Brying the mixture to a cake on hot rolls, and then 
gelatinising .in a mixer of the Werner and* Pfleiderer type with 
acetone, stabilisers like«diphenylamine, “centralite,” or sodium 
ozaliAe being added at this stage. The gelatinised material was 
than worked up into grains in the usual manner. 

Field, July, 1920, 2. 
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Of paxtWlar interest fe* the'noli-solvent ponder'produced at 
Dilneberg m the Rottweil Factory. This powder, which is made 
according to the ballistitc process, consists of ^mixture of 73% 
collodion-cotton of 11% ‘nitrogen, 25% liitroglycerin, and 2% 
“cantralite.” The ingredients, after mixing, are gelatinised into a 
homog^eous mass on warm rolls ab a temperature of '80° 0. The 
gglatiniscd material is then transfer»3d to a double walled cylinder 
which is hbated at a temperatift'e of 80° C., and is there expressed, 
under a pressure of about 12,000 atm., in the form of ribbon or 
tubes, and is then out and graj)hited in the usual manner. Powders 
prepared in this fashion can be used dipctly after making,‘and 
have not to be submitted to any drying operation. This has a 
special,ad vantage in the ease of bigger sizes. The composition is 
more uniform than in those made with acetone, and is sUperiqr 
in ballistics owing to the fact that there is no residual solvent. 
The 'powder appears to have given some trouble in rolling, for 
at Dunebgrg during the war there were 50,000 ignitions without, 
however, any definite explosion being observed. 

In connexion with non-solvent powders,* the use of urethanes, 
which contain Jwo groups attached to the nitrogen atom,' one 
group being a benzyl group, has been patented.*'® • 

With reference to the phenomenon of muzzle flash, it has been 
proposed*’® to reduce this by treating a stabilised nitroglycerin- 
nitrocellxdose powder with a solution of camphor, and after drying 
with a 20% solution ot potassium tartrate or potassium oxalate; 
it has also been proposed *” to add to a nitroglycerin-nitrocellulose 
powder at the incorporating stage a percentage of carbohydrate¬ 
like substances, preferably starch. On the other hand, it has been 
stated *’’■ that nitronaphthalene used as moderant in ballistite is 
the chief cause of muzzle flame with this powder. 

It has been proposed to stabilise powders by the addition of 
betaine*’® or compounds of betaine, and to ipiprove thd stability 
and plasticity*’® of powders by the addition bf ^ch anilides of 
organic acids as have the imide hydrogen atom replaced by a 
radicle, methyl- or ethyl-acetanilide being excepted. 

Miscdlarmms PropeUant Powders. 

'Owing to the glycerin shortage in Germany the neebssity for 
a substitute for nitreglycerin for powders became very urgent. 
It wks found that dinitroglycol was not*a suitable substitute on 
< ■— 

;•« W. Rintoul, U.S.P. 1,348,741 ; J., 1920, 641a. 

>’« C. ,T. Weld Blundell, F.P. 458,372. 

•’I* p. Silberrad, U.B.B. 1,349,983 ; J., 1920, 876a. 

Hausen, MiM. ArtiUerie und Qenieufesens, 1916, 177. 

'*’• F.P«i76,931. 

•; >’* G.P. .296,591. 
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account of it* high volatility, apd its usfc.'^^aa restricted explosives 
for mining purposes. On the other hand, it was found possible 
to employ in part, or even wholly, trinitrotoluene as p, substitute 
for nitrogfycerin \n prppellants, but naturally, in order to obtain 
a ballistioall^ efficient powder, it was necessary to employ a i^tro- 
cotton of a rather higher nitrogen content than had been used 
for nitroglycerin powders, .^t Duneberg a powder was^diade as 
follows :—The mixing was carried /lut in a large cylintocal vessel 
fitted with compressed air and steam. Into the cylinder’ was 
first introduced water, then nitrocellulose and “centralite.” The 
whale was heated to 85° C. and the trinitrotoluene then added, 
‘agitation with air being ’maintained until the trinitrotoluene filled 
the capillaries of the nitrocellulose. The whole was then centri¬ 
fuged io eliminate'water and then rolled on hot rolls and’pressed 
fii a jacketed cylinder as in the case of the non-solvent nitro¬ 
glycerin powders. Total substitution by trinitrotoluene could not 
be employed m the case of the smaller sizes of pressed powder. 

It is reported that a peculiar ballistic effect was fohnd to be 
associated with hexapitroethane ; this material when mixed* in 
nitraglyoerin or nitrocellulose powders has d marked controlling 
effect on t^e rate of burning of the colloid, and by regulating suitably 
the composition of the mixture, excellent effects could be obtained. 

• It is surmised that this material may have been used in the long- 
range guns that shelled Paris. 

It has been suggested”® to make a smokeless powder by omplojdng 
instead of nitrocellulose, nitro-starch, and mixing this with an agent, 
e.g., liquid T.N.T., which docs not gelatinise the nitro-starch during 
the mixing process,^ and subsequently heating the mixture to 60°- 
90°C. to effect gelatinisation. It has also been proposed”* to make 
propellants relatively insensitive to shock by employing, in con¬ 
junction with nitrocellulose, the compound (CjHjNjO,) obtained 
on the nitration of hexamethylenetetramine, gelatinisation being 
effected by vfllsjtila'solvents like ether-alcohol or acetone, or non¬ 
volatile solvents like di- or tri-nitrobenzene, toluene, anisole, or 
similar substances. 

As a substitute for propellants made from the ordinary raw 
materials, the Central Powers employed to a large extent a species 
of black powder.”’ This powder, which had been empl#y«d to, a 
certain degree in Austria prior to the war, consisted of a mixture 
of 85 parts-of ammonium nitrate and 15 pftrts of oharsoal. The 
ammonium nitrate and charcoal, to which were added 25 parts of 
watei^ were mixed in a Werner and Pfleiderer machine. The thick 
solution was passed on to rollers heated at 130° C. and the cake 

”* W. 0. Snelling, U.S.P. 1,305,946; J., 1920, 28Sa. 

”• G.P. 298,539. 

Gallo, toe. eft. 
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then presAA at 1500 atini Ipreagure into the ^esired! form. The 
Krause A.-Q. dereloped a rather neat method in which the concen¬ 
trated solution of ammonium nitrate carrjdng y su^nsion the 
finely-divided charcoal was, centrifuged at a (high velocity and thus 
reserved into a dense mist which was met by a counter;blast of hot 
air and dried. The material was collected, pressed, and formed 
ipto rS^s. An output of about,3000 toM per month was 
mUintained. The material was .used in the form of rings weighing 
170-&00 g. or smaE cyEndem weighing 60 g. The beat ballistic 
efiects were obtained by making haM the propellant charge in the 
form of tshort tubes. In fiUing up the upper MaE of the cartridge 
with two rings of the nitrate or a corre^^nding weight of smaE 
cylinders, ballistics equal to nitrocellulose powders were obtained. 

A certain amount of (iifficulty was experienced owing to the hygro- 
scopicity of the ammonium nitrate, but this was overcome 
by packing the powder in suitable receptacles. A p(^wder rather 
similar to this German product has been devised by F. I. du Pont”*; 
it consists'of a mixture of 92^ parts of ammonium nitrate with 7^ 
parts of a binding material, preferably nitroceEiEose, which is 
coEoided with amyl aeetate ; this powder, while eliminating muzzle 
flash, is also les^ erosive than the usual types of propeE^nt. 

Erosion anp Cobeosion. 

*> 

The phenomenon of gun erosion is as much a matter of the gun 
Uning as of the nature of the propeEant, so that it seems scarcely to 
faE within the ambit.of the present review ; however, it is of interest 
to draw attention to some records that have come tt) notice since 
the last report. It is pointed out”* that a c&se-hardcning effect 
is a preEminary to the development of gun cracks and corrosion, 
this case-hardening being produced probably by the action of 
temperature and the gases of combustion of the powder, as the 
phenomenon is found to occur in the gun chamber as weU as along 
the barrel. The use of manganese, tungsten, or mc^odenum steels 
is advocated as being the most effective in withstanding erosion. 
In practice it would be sufficient to Emit the lining of the rear 
portion of the gun barrel where erosion is most rapi(Ey produced 
and a fine finish is not necessary, as the rear part of the barrel is 
erpdedddlig before the gun ceases to give effective service. 

The dynamic action of the explosion, which has received Ettle 
attention hitherto, is ^ow being studied, and there are also indi¬ 
cations of nitration of the steel.*** • - 

It has been stated*** that the mantle tube guns of the Bethfeh^ j 
Stbel Co. have shown better durabiUty than British wire-wqt|^' 
*’* ,U.S.P. 1,*341.207 ; /., 1920, 529a. 

Bennin^on, Sci. Amer., 1920, 44. ^Pemenge, Beti. Bin, Sei., 1918, 679. 
■**• MittgArtWerie und Bmiewetens, 1916,' 177. 

*•* I6t3.,‘J914, 1281. 
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guns. This is attributed to the^eiwloyj^^t of a pure nlt/wsellulose 
powder by the AnJeftcans rather tfian to any particular merit in the 
construction of the guns. ’ * 

With r^ard ix> the phenomenon of corrosion, confirmatory 
evidence*** has come to light of the corrosive influence of the 
residue from" perchlorates containmg initiating charges in the gun 
barrel. The futility of certain so-called cleaning mixturej/is well 
brought out in the aMicle in question. 

■> 

BAIXI8T15S. 

, Ah interesting senes of j,rticles * ** has appeared on the combustion 
velocities of colloidal propulsive powders ; it is stated that experi¬ 
ments carried out ,on cylinders of nitroglycerin powders, ,plaoed 
vertically and ignited either at the top or in a defined current of air 
at the bottom, indicated from measurements of the conical burning 
surface, consttocy of combustion velocity normal to the surface and 
variation of combustion velocity along the surface with surface 
conditions and air currents. The discrepancy between the normal 
combustion velocity as measured from the cone angles and those 
deduced from Petavel’s results is found to be due, to loss of solid 
particles from the rods during combustion. The combustion 
velocity determined in free .nir capuot be used for forming conclu¬ 
sions regarding combustion velocity in a closed space or in a guif. 
This experimental work is supplemented by a theoretical investi¬ 
gation which leads up to the determination of the internal ballistics 
for flake, rod, and tube powders. 

From work carried out at Woolwich*** on internal and external 
ballistics it was found possible to reduce the chamber capacities 
and charge weights in the case of several guns without affecting the 
ballistics ; this resulted in a prolongation of the life of the guns and 
an economy in the financial cost per round. 

Tor the det^tjinaiion of velocities an apparatus called a “ ballo- 
graph ” has been dScribed.*** It consists of two special telephones, 
or, U at some distance from the gun, microphones, placed 60-100in. 
apart, coimected to the outer coil of a small transformer, the inner 
coil of which is connected to the needle of a galvanometer. The 
deviations of the needle are recorded on a travelling light^ejisirive 
scroll of paper, on which are also recorded time intervals of 1-50-^ 
1-200 sec. produced by a helium tube actuated by a tuning fork 
interrupter.' The head i^ave caused by the projectile is* received 
by thft telephones and recorded on the sensitive paper, the interval 

“• W. J. Huff, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920,12. 862 ; J., 1920, 706a.^ 

**• Ifaohe, Mitt. Artillerie und Oeniewesena^ 1916, ^069, 1636. 

*** Sir B. Robertson, Nature, 1920, 734. 

Z.S&rUtoh, Phyaik, 1920, 197. * 
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between ^Jing calculate i (from tlje helium tube records. The 
sound, wave from the gun follows ?he head wave h&d is also recorded. 
Results obtained agree with those of the Boulang6 apparatus and 
the ballograph is more generally applicable. ^ 

An explosion pressure instrument has been devised'** so adapted 
as ft) record the maximum pressure in a gun or to give'a continuous 
record the pressure. It consists of a piston bearing against the 
fcantre of ^ stiff spring (girder or plate) held by two knife edges on 
the end of a strong screw fixgd to a massive frame rigidly attached 
to the gun. The deflection jpf the spring under pressure of the 
piston is recorded by moans of the deflection«of a beam of lyght 
reflected from a concave mirror fixed on the end of the spring. The' 
beam is focussed on a rotating drum carrying a sensitive film. For 
maximum pressure, the drum is rotated about 1-lOOth of a turn 
during individual exposures. By rotating the drum at a peripheral 
speecj of 30-60 m. per sec., while a continuous exposure is made, a 
pressure-time curve is got and from it a pressure distance curve 
may be deduced. 


< Analysi.s of PowdA'es. 

DiraethylamiAoazobenzene**’ has been employed as ij, means of 
following up the decomposition of powders, particularly of the 
nitrocellulose type. The explosiVe in very fine shavings is treated ‘ 
with a very dilute solution of the dye. Neutral or slightly alkaline 
powders are coloured yellow, but if acid they become red after a 
time, the intensity depending on the degree of acidity. A number 
of excellent coloured illustrations are given, and the' existence and 
development of nuclei of decomposition is shown. The method 
should be of value, particularly in the case of nitrocellulose powders, 
where the development of centres of decomposition is not so easily 
observed as in the case of nitroglycerin powders. 

Smokeless powders, in the manufacture of which aromatic nitro 
compounds, diphenylamine, etc., are used, may examined for 
the presence of nitroso compounds'** by means of a 1% acetic 
acid solution of a-naphthylamine, which gives a characteristic 
intense violet coloration not only with nitrous acid but with nitroso- 
amines and nitroso derivatives. Aromatic nitro compounds,con¬ 
tained *irf'explosives are determined with exactness by decomposing 
with dilute sulphuric acid (20%) the residue from the ethereal 
extr^t from the powUer, and weighing the nitro compounds thus 
isolated. Jt is very important to keep ‘the mass continually in' 
agitation'during decomposition. 

a 

«« WiibBter^ Proc. National Acad, of Sciences^ 1919, 259. 

.A. Angdli and G. ff. Errani, Oaz. Chim. Ital., 1920,50, I*, 139 ! *f •* 1920, 
499 a. ^ 

G iRitri, Qiom, Chim. AppUj 1920, 2, 557. 
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For the detertsdaiation of iilinS'al re^due in smokeless powders, 
the explosive is treated repeatedly with small quantities of pyridine, 
evaporating each time. It is then treated with water,^ evaporating 
each time to remove l^olatile substances. The residue can then be 
ignited. H-. graphite is to be determined, the powder is treated 
with pyridine, heating from time to time on a water bati>. After 
about 48 hours the gelatinoua'liquid formed at first becopies mobilb; 
alcohol is added, and the liquid filtered through a Gooch crucible 
The residue is washed with alcohol etter, warm benzene, then witi 
dilute hydrochloric, acid, and finally with water and then-dried.*** 

e 

Initiating Explosives. 

Thq valuable series of volumes on explosives, published by 
fl. Escales during recent years, has received an important addition 
in the 7th Yolume, entitled, “ Initialexplosivstoffe,” by R. Bscales 
and A. Stettbacher,’*“ which has just made its way to this country. 
It is an excellent compendium of the subject, and brin^ togej^her 
much of the material which has hitherto been scattered throughout, 
the Jiterature. 

From the point of view of detonator construction, a highly inter¬ 
esting innovation is the open-ended tube of the Bofors Company 
In this form of tube, the primer is first loaded on to the top of the 
inner perforated cap, followed by the main eharge of T.N.T. The 
combined charge is then wcU pressed. The advantages claimed 
are greater simplicity in loading; greater initiating power, partly 
as the result of better distribution of the pressure over the various 
portions of the charge, and partly through dispensing with potassium 
chlorate; greater safety, also through the absence of chlorate; 
greater immunity from moisture, and absence of loose fulminate, 
whereby sawdust “ rumbling ” becomes unnecessary. It is claimed 
that by the use of these open-ended tubes a saving of 60% of the 
copper used ojifistruction is effected. Steel detonators have 
been used, but these deteriorate through rusting after four weeks 
exposure to moist air. The method of loading is patented in this 
country by K. G. Wennerstrom.*** 

mercury fulminate still continues to be the priming material, 
chiefly used in detonators in this country, as well as in Pfafice and 
America,’though in Germany there are indications that it is being 
displaced by lead azide. The German jdumals, however., still 
contain plentiful references to fulminate, and in this connexion 
mentton should be made of a series of articles by A. Langhans.”® 

im., 244 ; J., 1920, 836a. 

Veit & Co., Leipeio, 1917. 

C. Herlin, Z. gu. Schiesa- u. Sprengstg^w., 1920,16, 137. 
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Z. aea. &hieae- u, Svrengstgffw., 1920, la, 7,i9, 89 ; J., 1920, 429a. 
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In the first two of these he dilcussfes the difference between grey and 
white fuhuiiiate. He arrives at the conclusion that the grey sub¬ 
stance contSiins an organic by-product in vaigung proportion. 
This is formed when alcohol is used, though ndt when pariudehyde is 
employed. He infers that when nascent this substance,is desteoyed 
by chloi^ne, but that once it is present in the crystal it resists 
attack by such agents as nitric acid, potassium permanganate, 
•or hydrogen peroxide. It is possible, also, that the substance 
may owe its immunity to its b‘eing enclosed in the fulminate crystal. 
In the ijjbird of the above-mehtioned papers, Jjanghans discusses 
the possibility of oxalates being present. I(e shows that the strei^h, 
of fulminate falls away rapidly with admixture of mercuric oxalate, 
and suggests that the insolubility of oxalates in sodium thiosulphate 
solution may serve for their detection. ‘ ‘ „ 

Langhans‘“‘also makes mention of an explosion which occurred 
at Siegburg during the dismantling of the delivery pipes of a ful¬ 
minate plant. The author makes the comment that the explosive 
is formed in these portions of the pipes most remote from the 
retorts, and suggests that any fulminate which may have formed 
in the pipes in t^e vicinity of the retort would be destroyed b^ the 
issuing nitric acid and nitric oxide. < 

Interesting information is sjipplicd by F. H. and P. V. 
Diiprc.’®* The sensitiveness of meremy fulminate, even of the ‘ 
same sample, to direct percussion was observed to vary consider¬ 
ably, and it was found that the sensitiveness depended almost, 
if not entirely, on the size of the crystal. 

A curious observation was made that fuhninatc-chlorate mixtures 
containing up to 5% of moisture were actually more “sensitive to 
direct percussion than the dry mixture, while to combined per¬ 
cussion and friction they are rather less sensitive. It was also 
observed that a mixture containing chlorate which had passed 
through a 120 mesh sieve was much less senfitive to percussion 
but much more sensitive to friction than the fuBtamate from which 
it had been made. 

Some observ{i.tions are made in the same article on the dead 
pressing of fulminate. It would appear that fulminate in a detonator 
of 0'26,iiich diameter can withstand a dead load of from 600 to 
1500 lb. without marked deterioration, but that at 2000 lb. only 
one third gave good results and at 3000 lb. only one-fifth. 

T^o articles from the lievin Station ^re published.'** Owing 
to the occurrence of frequent misfires during shaft sinking in 
lail, a number of electric detonators were examined. French 

0 I t- 

Tbid., xm, 15, ut 

* Forty-fourth Annual Report qf H.ilf. Inspectors of Explosives for 1919 
Tafiijnel, B^Autriche, Turr,^ and Perrin, Annales des Mines de P’rance, 
1919,6,127. . ' 
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detonators cont*i»ed fnlminsJte meftury as priming charge with 
trinitrotoluene, or more generally picric acid, as’main charge. 
The fuse head imposition {Pmdre dectrique) was either mercury 
fulminatJ, copper ac#tylide, or a mixture of mercury thiocyanate 
and potassium chlorate. Curves are given for variation of firing 
current for detonators in • series, and of resistance,of single 
detonators with temperature, resistance with currqpt, and»ior 
variation of temperature and cuftent. The second portion tif thS* 
papers deals with various types of exploders. 

During the earljer stages of the war mercury fulminat* was the 
initiating primer used jjy all the belligerents, but the advance of 
the Italians on Gorizia brought the Austrian quicksilver mines 
within range of tjjeir guns, and the Central Powers were forced to 
^all back on lead azide as a substitute. 

P. Galewsky’" states that the manufacture of sodium azide was 
taken up, albeit in an expensive and cumbersome form of apparatus. 
According to the author, lead azide loads badly and produces ^ress 
explosions. It has the further disadvantage of being decomposed, 
by moist air containihg carbon dioxide. Thdsc difficulties, aocord- 
ing*to the author, were readily overcome by using a small top 
charge ofi lead thiocyanate. 

In spite of occasional statcm.nts heard to the contrary, it,is 
still doubtful whether lead azide can be safely loaded .into de¬ 
tonators. A proposal to render lead azide safe by preeipitating 
it in an amorphous form is the subject of a joint claim by W. 
Rintoul, .1. ^eir, A. G. Lowndes, and Nobel’s Explosives Co.i"* 
The method adop^ is the precipitation of the azide from the 
double decomposition mixture in presence of 0'5% of gelt^tin in the 
solution. 

W. G. Hudson, on behalf of the du Pont Co.,‘“* describes a 99-80% 
mixture of lead azide with 1-20% of a blasting gelatin comprising 
93-70% of nijpqgl^ierin and 7-30% of nitrocellulose. It is elairaed 
that this is senwtivc to ignition and insensitive to shock. 

Lead azide appears in a patent by 0. Matter along with nitro- 
pentaerythrite as main charge. 

A new priming material, which is already the subject of a crop 
of patents, is lead styphnate (lead trinitroresorcinate)? •A n§w 
method *f preparation from styphnic acid and lead acetate is 
proposed by the Soc. Erancaise des Munitions de Chassq de Tir et 
de Guerre.*" Dr. E. vop Herz claims the use of the method in 
fu8e8,a.nd explosive caps, as both primer and propellan! In Mobert 

W’ Z. gea. ScMess- «. SprengatoJJw., 1920, 15, 190. 

*•“ E.P. 142,898 ; J., 1920, 529a. 

1“ U.S.P. 1,329,525 ; J., 1920, 249a. 

>»“ U.S.P. 1,264,147 ; J., 1918, 244a, 

«» F.P. 500jl33. 
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caps, and as an intermediafe'laye'f between T.NiT. ani fulminate 
in dfitonator^”* Proposals for its use in cap composition along 
with 'antimoky sulphide, lead thiocyanate an^ potassium or 
barium styphnate and also With nitrocellulose, potassium chlorate, 
and powdered glass, have been made by W. H. Buell.“” 

A newly devised cap composition is jlatentod by A. S. Cushman.”* 
It consists /)f 20% antimony sulphidfe, 60% potassium chlorate, 
^6% 'lead thiocyanate. Instfacf of the 6% of T.N.T. generally 
used with the above ingredients, he uses 3-4% of tetryl and 2-1% 
of lead onide, the latter acting as stabiliser and l\eat moderant. 

A novel suggestion is the use of nitrated ivory nut as a miin 
charge, which is claimed by C. M. Stine for the du Pont de Nemours 
Co.”* " 

W. C. Cope”® proposes the use of an 80:20 mixture of T.N.T< 
and tetryl in detonating fuse. It is claimed that the mixture is 
safe to work and easy to manipulate, that it has a higher velocity 
than simple T.N.T. cordeau, and that it also stands storage better. 

For determining the efficiency of a cap,®®’ it is proposed to use 
as criterion the size of the flash, measured by dbserving the decrease 
in electrical resistance in selenium. An arrangement for carrjing 
out such an observation is suggested. 

■The routine tests for detonators are generally limited to the lead 
plate, lead block, and Esop tests. A new instrument, the bar 
testing machine, has recently been designed, which is capable of 
being adapted to testing the ordinary type of detonator. The 
original suggestion appears in a paper®®® by Hopkinsen, where the 
author deals with the revolution of an impulse into its time and 
pressure components. The application of this test to the examina¬ 
tion of military explosives has already been referred to. 

An apparatus for determining explosion points has been devised 
by A. Langhans.®®® It consists of a lead block hollowed out on 
the under side and contained in an iron or cojffieiisis^x to prevent 
the lead from melting in contact with the flame. The block has a 
hole in the middle for the thermometer and four others for insertion 
>f the test tubes containing the material to be tested. 

For the determination of mercury fulminate in cap mixtures®'® 
it < is proposed to dissolve it away with a 6% solution of 

»»® E.P. 142,823. t 

•»» t.S.P. 1,308,393, 1,312,166 ; J., 1919, 659^, 742a. 

®»* U.S.Pi 5,326,928 ; J., 1920, 529a. 

V® U.S.P. 1,313,650; E.P. 142,303 ; J., 1919, 742a. 

*.“• U.J.P. 1„341,705; J ; 1920, 529a. 

®®’ Arm and Sxptoaitn'i, 1920, 89. 

5 «»• Tram, Boy. Soc., 1914, 218, 437. 

•®® Z. gm . Schieaa- u. SprengstoS,w., 19!f0,18,161; J., 1920, 6414. 
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potasutim'cyai^cl^, depositahg«the**iOToury from the filtrate' 
electrolytioally. . • 

H. T. Peck*“j)roposes the use of a primer composition for small 
arms amftiunition, consisting of an oxidising agent such as potassium 
perchlorate^ and a fuel such as antimony sulphide, metcury 
fulminate* and di-plumbic di-trinitroresorcinate mixed in specified 
proportions. 

Acknowledgment is made of the ^%luable assistance rendered by 
various members of the Technical ^taff of Messrs. Nobel’s Explo¬ 
sives Co. in the preparation of this section of the report. 

U.S.P-l,3I>0,46u. 



ANALYTICAL CHEMLSTTIY. 

By C. Ainsworth'Mitchell, M.A., F.I.C., 

Analytical and Consulting Chemist, London. 

The plan adopted in this section of the Annual Reports is the 
same as that followed last year, prominence being given to subjects. 
of technical importance, which, for the most part, do not come 
within the scope of the Chemical Society’s Report on* Analytical 
Chemistry. > The methods mentioned hero have also been selected 
on the same prinoiples as in the last Report, and, as before, are 
mainly arranged in the same order as the scfftion headings in the 
Journal. 


Apparatds and Physical Methods. 

■ An apparatus for measuring the rate of flow of gases has been 
devised, which consists essentially of a capillary connected with 
the two limbs of a U-shaped manometer. On passing the gas 
through the capillary the alteration in the level of the liquid in 
the manometer affords a measure of the pressure of the^ gas. The 
apparatus is calibrated by determining the displacement of the 
liquid produced in a given time by a measured quantity of the gas 
at a definite pressure.* 

A convenient form of combustion pipette for gas analysis is 
provided with two side tubes closed by caps w^iqb-oan be easily 
removed, and through which are sealed platinum leads attached 
to the ends of a platinum spiral which is fixed between the two 
tubes. The same principle is also applicable to capillary pipettes.* 
A portable absorption apparatus for the analysis of gases, 
es^ciallyicarbon dioxide in flue gases, has recently been patented.* 
The gas is pumped through the particular absorbent into a space 
communicating with c gauge, and the amount of constituent 
absorbed is estimated by measuring the ,degree of displacement 
of the pisteil of the pump necessary to restore the original prewure. 
In (another apparatus based upon a similar principle, the outlpt 

, * J. &lioh, Ann. Chyn. Analyt., 1920, 2, 280 ; J., 1920, 766a. 

^ E. B. '’hemet and P. G. Ledig, J. Ind. Mng. Chem., 1920, 12, 368 j J,, 
1*20, 631a*, o ‘ • 

‘ P. B. Boulton, E.P. J36,*92 ; J., 1920, 210a. 
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from tlie aDsorpti^n vessel is fn gomAwifioation with a manometer, 
and the decrease m the pressure recorded affords a measure of the 
carbon dioxide or other absorbed constituent.* 4 

The use of a ^ataly#t is claimed in several forms of apparatus for 
the analysis of gases. In one of these the gas is mixed with a 
substance* ?apable of combiping with any abnormal constituent, 
and the mixture is brought, into contact with oatalyti<r materi^.!, 
any chemical comt>ination thus effected being indicated by a Wsg^ 
in the' temperature.* In another ntethod a current of the'gas is 
burned in contact with a catalyst, and the amount of in¬ 
flammable gas ft measured by the increase of tenJpcrature 
of the catalyst.* In if somewhat analogous process the gaseous 
mixture is conducted over a catalyst in the vicinity either of 
a thermo-junctidn, or of one of a pair of electrically heated 
“wires, the change in the resistance of which is measured.’ 

Measurement of the electrical resistance is also the principle 
adopted in another automatic method of analysis, a constant electric 
current being passed through a tube down which a wire fs stretcjied. 
The resistance will \ary with the thermal conductivity of the gas^ 
in the tubes, and consequently with its composition. At the same 
time the current is pass^ through a similar tubd containing a gas 
for comparison.* 

J. I. Graham’s portable apj)aratus for determining carbon 
monoxide in gases* is not applicable to air containing motor 
exhaust gas, owing to the presence of the petroleum hydrocarbons. 
This is obviated in a now form of apparatus by condensing the 
hydrocarbons in U-tubes immersed in liquid air. The hydrogen, 
methane, and carbon monoxide are then conducted into the iodine 
pentoxide tube, which is heated to 100°-175° C. in an, oil bath, 
and the liberated iodine determined as in Graham’s method. 
Hydrogen is not oxidised at such low concentrations, and the 
results doT carbon monoxide are accurate within 0-3-0-6 part 
per 10 , 000 .'»'»»* 

It has been shown that the results given by the capillary tube 
method of determining the solidification point are less accurate 
than those obtained by immersing the thermometer in the material. 
Sogie indication of the amount of impurities in a substance is given 
by the form of the melting point curve, even when thefmeltjng 
point of the pure substance is not known." 

* F. Coaaor, E.P. 138,108 ; J., 1920, 283a. 

* A. M. Kennedy, U.sf!P. 1,333,850; J., 1920, 352a. 

S*B. Naumann, O.P. 313,858 ; J., 1920, 47a. 

’ A. B. Lamb and A. T. Larson, U.S.P. 1,321,063-4; J., 1920, 47a'. 

* E. R. Weaver and others, J. Ind. Eng, Chem.^ 192<5,12,35!^; J., 1920, 470a< 

* J., 1919, IOt. » ■ . . 

’» M. C. Teague, J. Ind. Eng. Vhem., €920, 12, 964; J., 192(^^000a, 

" W. P,«Wlute, J. Phya. Cham., 1920, 24, 393 ; J., 1920, 811a. 
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An apparatus lor aetfcrp^mmg tfie electrical conauctmty ot 
metals at high temperatures has been devised ori the principle of 
measuring t|ie decrestee in voltage along a definite length of the 
material through which a constant current is^pass^d.” 

Farther applications of the use of the refractometer in analytical 
work have been published. For example, a formula Se given for 
calculating the proportion of salts in aqueous solution from the 
refractive index. If on mixing two salts in solution precipitation 
occurs, the refractive index of the precipitated salt corresponds to 
the difference between the refractive indices of the remaining 
solution und those of the component solutions, stid the ion concen¬ 
tration may be calculated from these data by means of a formula.*® 
The refractive index also affords a means of calculating the pro¬ 
portion 6f paraffin wax in an oil, if the respectite coefficients are 
known, and a formula is given for the use of the test as a control 
method in manufacturing processes.’ * . , 

Eeference may also bo made to a new form of still head in which 
the passage follows a spiral course' between a central core and an 
annhlar wall, only sufficient space being left for the vapour and 
condensed liquid to ^ss each other freely a^ the temperature of 
distillation.*® The work which has been done during the past 
year in connexion with viscosimetry is described in the Annual 
Reports of the Chemical Society. • 

Fuel and Gas. 

The reference in last year’s Report** to the disorepancies in 
the amounts of ash obtained by different chemifits in the analysis 
of coke, did not make the point clear that the iron, which Hughes** 
found to \)e a main cause of the variations, is derived from the 
iron mortar during the pounding of the larger pieces of coke. 
The term “ sampling ” applied to this process was mislejding. 

The specific gravity of coal and its producft isay be rapidly 
determined by a modification of a method which has long been 
used for waxes. A pellet of the material is placed in sodium 
thiosulphate solution of sp. gr. 1-350, and the liquid diluted with 
water until the pellet neither rises nor sinks. The specific gra-gity 
is then foitnd by noting the volume of water added, and referring 
to a table.** * 

t 

** S. L. Haaghton, Faraday Soc., June 20, 1920; J., 1920, 724a. 

>» M. E.‘Crinis, Z. phyaiol. Chem., 1920,110, 254 j J., 1920, 766a. e* 

«** M. Freund and G. Palik, Petrohum, 1920, 16, 757 ; J., 1920, 660a. 

** S. F. Duiton, EkP. 134,629 ; J.. 1920, 47a. 

‘5 Ann. Bfpts., 1919,5, 578. 

*’ aoa World, Feb. 1, 1919. , 

*• Oas^., 1920,161, 566; JT,, 1920, 713a*. 
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The metheds of sampling and analy|mg coal hare Men critically 
examined.'* In addition to tlfe usual determinations, the agglutin¬ 
ating power “ and increase in the volatile •matter due to inert 
matter s^puid also be determined. * 

Coke is capable of ^sorbing a considerable amount of moMure 
on exposus6»to the air, and it is therefore necessary to take this 
fact into consideration and to calculate the results of aij analysis 
upon the dry material.*' ’ , . ' 

An accurate method of detenhiipng sulphur in its difierentr" 
forms in coal has been worked ouy* whilst for rapid estimations 
a modification of the method may be used, in which sulphates 
• are extracted with boiling hydrochloric acid, and the pyrites by 
shaking the c6al with dilute nitric acid, the organic sulphur then 
being obtained bytdifference." • 

• In view of the fpet that Kjeldahl’s method gives inaccurate 
results with fuels, a modification of Dumas’ method of detenvining 
nitrogen has been devised. The material is mixed with copper 
oxide and heated in a silica combustion tube in contact with a 
copper spiral. Prior to the corab'ustion a current of purified carbon 
dioxide is passed threjugh the tube, and the*process is completed ‘ 
by means of oxygen evolved from potassium cUorate contained 
in anothePpart of the platinum boat. The gases are then collected 
in a nitrometer in the usual way*' 

An apparatus for determining the volatile constituents of coal- 
has been patented. A weighed quantity of the sample is heated 
in a crucible and the gases are conducted into kerosene contained 
in a closed flpk beneath a reflux condenser. The water accumu¬ 
lates at the, Wtoq), and tar is dissolved by the kerosene, whilst 
the gases pass on to a measuring appliance. The amount of tar 
is estimated from the increase in weight of the kerosene*.** 

A method of filtration through asbestos contained in a Gooch 
crucible js used for the estimation of tar in gas, the increase of 
weight Deine»dqtgmined. Dried purified gas is passed through 
the apparatus before and after the passage of the gas under exam¬ 
ination to remove moisture.** 

Methods of estimating acetylene based on its reaction -with 
silver nitrate and titration of the liberated acid are untrustworthy, 

** F. Sinnatt, BuU. 4, Lanca, and Cheshire Coal Research Assoc, ; f,, ' 
1920, 538a. 

»» J., 1920, 83t. , 

” W. H. Selvig and B. e. Kaplan, J. Ind. Bng. Chem., 19J0, 18, 783; 

J., m% 621 a. 

, •* A. B. Powell and S. W. Parr, Gas J., 1920, 149, 70; J., 1920, 148a. 

*» A. B. Powell, J. Ind. Mng. Chem., 1920, 12, 887 ; J., ■i920,«J12A. 

•* A. Parker, Gas J., 1920, 150, 624; J., 1920, 156a. 

A. Naito, E.P. 147,264; J., 4920, 0|2a. 

*• C. H. ^tone and N. F. Prince, Gas J., ^920,161, 238 ; J., f920, 591a. 
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but good results are obtdi^e^d b^ sinking the ^as or tolutibn ■with 
freshly prepared Ilosvay’s reagent,” separating the copper aoety- 
lide, washing it with a solution of ferric sulphate in dilute sulphuric 
acid, and titrating the resulting ferrous sn/phatfe with .potsissium 
per^panganate — 

CjCu,+Fe,(S0,), +H,S04=2FeSO.+20uS04+'0,H.. 
Reference may also be directed to a method of determining thio¬ 
cyanate in,.ammoniacal and wMtc liquors froAi ammonia stills in 
the by-product coking industry.** Gas mask charcoal which has 
been highly activated forms a;i efficient absorbent for gasoline in 
naturalfgas, the speed at which the gas is passed through,.the 
filter tubes making but little difference irf tho results.** 

Minebal Oils etc. 

Distillation with an immiscible solvent gives the^ most trust¬ 
worthy results in the determination of water in emulsions of 
petroleumi etc. A mixture of commercial xylene with 20% of 
codimeroial benzene is a suitable iiiimiscible solvent for the purpose, 
the volume of water in the distillate bein^ read directly. ,The 
method also gives good results with coal-tar emulsions.*' 

The sulphur in petroleum oils may be rapidly detefmined by 
burning the oil in a calorimetric -bomb, followed by titration ■with 
standard alkali. The sulphate is precipitated from a portion of 
the acidified solution with benzidine hydrochloride, the benzidine 
sulphate separated and dissolved in dilute sodium hydroxide 
solution, and the benzidine determined by ti^tration ■svsth potassium 
permanganate.** Another method, suitable fqr vulcapised petro¬ 
leum oils, consists in oxidising the oil with nitric acid and bromine, 
igniting the product with anhydrous sodium carbonate, and pre¬ 
cipitating the sulphate ■with barium chloride from the acidified 
solution of the mass. The results are as accurate ,as those 
obtained with the bomb calorimeter.** 

The various methods of estimating aromatic hydrocarbons in 
petrols have been studied. A method of nitration, followed by 
distillation and gra^vimetric determination of the nitro derivative 
gives good results when the petrol does not contain any material 
proportjoB of fractions of high b.pt. In the latter case it is 
pibferable to heat an aliquot part of the petrol with* titanous 

It99, U58. 

*• R. W4Istatter and E. Maachmann, Ber., l520, 63, 939 ; J., 192(1 609a. 

*• J. a!'S haw, J. Ind. Eng. CAem.,‘1920, 12, 676 ; J., 1920, 664a. 

* *" R. P. Anderson and C. E. Hinkley, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 738 j 
J.,„1920,^21a.*' 

»* E. W.'Dean and l5. D. Stark, ibid., 486 ; J., 1920, 438a. 

»» A. W. Christie and C. S. Bi*son, iKd., 171 ; J., 1920, 324a. 

•* C. Waters, ibid., 482 » J., 1920, 438a. 
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chloride, and*to ti|.rjkte the exqpss* of thB’reagent with a solution 
of a ferric salt.’* In another modification of the nitra^on method 
the petrol is nitrated below 10° C. with nitricr and sulp^iuiic acids, 
and the flask filled to»the mark with 1)5% sulphuric acid. The 
unattacked mineral oil separates, and its volume may be read.” 
It is esseiftial, however, that a correction for the temperature 
should be made.’* . • 

The most suitable methods for (Jetcrmining the iodine value *of^ 
mineraroils are those of Hlibl-Wallei* and Wijs, but the influence 
of excess of iodine and duration of aibsorption must be ascertained 
for each individual product.” * 

For the detection of pliraffin wax in ceresin the best method is 
to effect a concentration of the former by Holde’s method of frac¬ 
tional •precipitatiorf from chloroform ” and then to detect it by 
tte reduction in tha'refractive index of the fraction.” 

Tab akd Tab Pboducts. 

The estimation of the nitro group in aromatic compounds <by 
reduction with titanoift chloride, as in the meihods of Knecht and 
Hibbert, gives accurate results with many eompopnds. In other 
cases, however, notably nitrociesyl methyl ester, the results are 
much too high, owing to the sinui'.taneous formation of chlorinated 
compounds. This error may be obviated by using titanoilfe 
sulphate for the reduction, which also enables larger amounts to 
be used for the analysis.*’ If titanous chloride is used for the 
reduction of compounds to which the above-mentioned objection 
does not ap^ly, it is necessary to know what excess must be added 
to effect complete reduction.*' 

The conductimetric method of titration with alkali sdlution is 
applicable to dilute solutions of phenols and crerols, and also for 
the determination of the hydroxyl group in vanillin, methyl 
salicylate, pyipgal^, etc.*’ A colorimetric method of determining 
phenol in the presence of other phenols has been based upon the 
fact that Millon’s reagent gives a red coloration only with phenol. 
The only substances which interfere with the estimation are salicylic 

acid' and /3-naphthol.*’ 

• 

** D. Fiorentin and H. Vanderberglie, BuU. Soc. Vkim.t 192#, 87, 204 
J., 1920, 3t5A. 

” W. H^bs, Z. ongew. Chem., 1920, 88, 147 ; J* 1920, 509a 

’» W. Hess, ibid., 176 ; 1920, 565a. 

R. Roederer, ibid., 235 ; J., 1920, 741 A. 

” J., 1914, 242. 

’• H. Smelkua, Chem.-Zeit., 1920, 44, 273, 286 ; J.^ 1920, 358a. , 

*’ T. Callaii, J. A. R. Henderson, and N. Strafford, J., 1920, 86t. 

*' C. F. van Duin, Chem. Weekblad, 1919,16, 1111: J., 192tl, 139 a. 

*> I. M. Kolthoff, Z. amrg. OhSn., 19*), 112, 187 ; J., 1920,^,17a. 

*• R, M. eSiapin; J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1926,1^, 771; J., 1920, 652a 
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A critical examination W ^;he netiiods of analysing oresyflc add 
haa shown .that Rapohig’s method** is capable of effecting the 
separation pf as littie as 1% of p-cresol, whilst^a modification of 
Baschig’s nitration process gives results of sufficient” accuracy 
for «teohnical purposes. Accurate results may also ^be obtained 
by a bromination process, in which the substance is‘treated in 
a dry solvent with dry bromine. Under these conditions m-cresol 
, yields a tribromo derivative, whilst phenol, o-cresol, and p-cresol 
yield only dibromo derivati^res. The proportion of w-cfesol in 
a mixture may be calculated from the weight of bromine derivative 
obtained.** ^ *' * 

Phenol and some of its homologues may also be estimated by 
a diazometric method, in which the phenol is titrated with a 
diazonium salt, standardised against /8-naphtnol solutions The 
method gives accurate results with phenol, diesols, and xylenols, 
but riot with thymol.** A similar principle has been adapted to 
the determination of tar acids in the drainage from tarred roads. 
Thp method is based upon the formation of azo dyes when 
sulphanilic acid is diazotised and poured intq water which contains 
the tar acids and has been made alkaline. The depth of the coiora- 
tion is matched” with that given by a mixture of 35% o-cresol, 
40% m-cresol, and 26% p-cresol.*’ 

.To obviate the sulphonation of large quantities of toluene for 
the estimation of paraffins, a method has been devised in which 
the toluene is nitrated, the product fractionally distilled, and the 
distillate extracted with sulphuric acid, sulphonated, and again 
extracted with sulphuric acid so as to leave a residub of paraffins. 
This method gives fairly good results for tfae paraffin hydro¬ 
carbons, but does not account for all the cyclo-paraffins, which are 
attacked and removed to a considerable extent during the nitration 
and subsequent extraction.** 

Methods based upon the reactions of aromatic amineff are not 
applicable to the estimation of aniline in cccJGlefcial anilines, 
owing to the common presence of toluidines as impurities. 
Fractional, distillation also does not effect any sharp separation, 
but good results may be rapidly obtained by Beckmann’s freezing 
point method. Pure dry aniline freezes at C., and a mixture 
of.anililie*'and 6% of nitrobenzene at -8'43° C.** 

COLOURINQ MaTTBBS AND DyBS. 

A ffiethod of separating Yellow A.B. (benzene azo-/3-naphthyl- 
** G.P.‘114,976, 1900. 

‘ “ J. J. Fox and M. F. Barker, J., 1920, 169 t. 

- *• M. CfhBpin, ‘j. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920,18, 668 ; J., 1920, 6a7A. 

J. J. Fox and A. S. H. Gauge, J., 1920, 260t. 

- *• E. ^nwis, J.. 1920, 60r. •> ' , 

*• W, J. Sanderson and W* J. Jones, J., 1920, 8t. 
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amine)'and* Yellpy OB (o-t^lu»n6 *id'-/3aiaph<Jiylamine) from 
the other oil-solnble .dyes, Butter Yellow and Soudan has been 
based upon a treatment of the mixture with- petroleuiq^ spirit and 
sulphuric ‘acid ol different concentrations. The dyes are then 
identified and estimated in the fractions by means of the spectro- 
photometef.®* 

Titanous chloride may be ijped for the volumetric detesmination 
of diazo compoumJs. For example, benzenediazoniusa chloride 
may either be titrated directly, or amexoess of the reagent added, 
and the excess titrated with a staadard solution of Acid Green 
^in the presence of sbdium tartrate." 

Acids, Alkalis, Salts. 

Qrj'.'phites and Oraphitic Acids. 

The determination of carbon in graphites by conversioif into 
graphitic acid by Studemann’s method gives results about 1'5- 
2-5% higher than those obtained by Brodie’s method, whilst hpth 
give a lower percentage of carbon than is obteined by direct com¬ 
bustion." The moisture in graphitic acid cannot be determined 
by the usual methods, but good results are giveil by the method 
used for coal,‘“ in which the sub tance is heated in vacuo, and the 
moisture condensed at -78° 0., while gases are removed by means 
of a pump.** 

Arsenic. 

The results* obtained by Sohaeppi’s method of estimating arsenic 
in sulphur ‘are untrustworthy, owing to the sulphur not being 
quite insoluble in the dilute ammonia used for i,he extraction of 
the arsenic. A more reliable method of detection is to oxidise 
the sulphur by means of nitric acid and bromine, and to test the 
residue Uy Gutzeit’s method.®' Arsenic in the form of arsenious 
acid in 8ulpffuriB*ucid may be rapidly estimated by nearly neu¬ 
tralising the diluted acid with sodium carbonate, adding powdered 
sodium bicarbonate and titrating the liquid with standard iodine 
solution. For the estimation of arsenic acid the sulphuric acid 
is heated for an hour at 105°-110° C., boiled with a slight excess 

# • 

W# E. Mftthewson, X Ind. Eng. Chem.t 1920, 12, 883 ; X, 1920, 71fA. 

E. Knecht and L. Thomson, X Soc. Dyers ds Col., 1920, 86, 216; X 
1920,594a. ' * * , 

“ W. A. Selvig and W.’O. Batclifi, Tram. Amer. Ekci/rochtm. Sac., 1920, 
B29 ; %, 1920, 486a. 

• “ J., 1917, 378. 

“ Q. A. Hulett and 0. A. Nelson, Tram. Amer. Electrochem. Aw., 1920, 
428 ! J., 1920, 487a. * 

»• H. S. Mid M. D. Davis, J^. ind. E^. Chem., 1920, 18, 479 ; J., 1920, 

618 a. ’ * 
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of sodium carbonate, aftd tSltessd^ The filtrate is treated with 
powdered spdium bicarbonate, and then with strong hydrochloric 
acid and potassium iodide, and the liberated iodine titrated. The 
amount of calcium salts present is usually visnfifcient to affect the 
resvlts, but if they are present to a considerable extent the pro¬ 
portion of potassium iodide must ,be increased." An accurate 
iodometrcc method of estimating ars^ic acid is described, in which 
thte solution of the arsenate is fjeated with hydrochloric acid, and 
then* with potassium iodide, ithe liberated iodine destroyed by the 
addition of thiosulphate, exeess of sodium bicarbonate added, 
and thfe arsenious acid titrated with iodiife solution. Direct 
titration of the iodine is inaccurate, owin^ to the fapt that a small 
amount of iodine is liberated by oxygen in the solution.” 


Acetates. 

f/ C 

The most satisfEustory method of determining the acetic acid in 
acetates is by distillation with phosphoric acid, and the distillation 
is facilitated by the use of xylene as a carrier. The distillate is 
titrated, and a deduction made for the hydrbchUiric acid proc^viccd 
frem’any chlorides in the sample.** 


/Spewf, Oxide. 

« 

Standard methods for sampling and testing spent oxide from 
gas works have been approved by the National Gas Council. The 
moisture is determined at 100° (3 hours) and sulphur and tar by 
extraction with carbon bisulphide. The residue of sulphur and 
tar is treated with sulphuric acid, washed and dited, and the sulphur 
determined by extracting the mass with carbon bisulphide." 


Metals and Ores. 

Iron and Sted. 

The presence of silicic acid has been stated to interfere with 
the titration of iron with potassium permanganate in the method 
of Schwarz and Rolfes,‘“ but experiments have been cited to 
show thaj this is not the case, and that the results are also‘'not 
affected by the simultaneous presence of oxygen." , 

The iron in iron ores may be rapidly estimated by adding to 
the Ig^drobhloric acid solution an excess^ of standard' potassium 

A. A*, kohr, J. Ind. Eng. Chem.) 1920,18, 680; J., 1920, 614a; 

• ” P. Fleury, J. Pharm. Chim., 1920, 21, .386 ; J., 1920, 486a. 

, *» a A. Hckett, if. Ind. Eng. Ghem., 1920, 12, 670; J., 1920, 685a. 
f Oaa World, 1920, V2, 320 ; J., 1920, 402a. 

•« Brandt, J., 1919, 662a ; 1^0, 268Sa., 

" B> dchwans, Ghem.-Zeil.,fl920, 44, 310; J., 1920„409a. , 
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bichromate solutios, and theil ammtftium fluoride and potassium 
iodide, and titrating the liberated iodine. . In the •presence of 
ammonium chlofide ferric compounds do’ not reaat with the 
potassiunS iodide.'® in using “cupforron” for the estimation of 
iron and it|p separation from manganese, corrections mus* be 
applied for the solubility of the cupferron precipitate. This 
solubility is reduc^ by adding ammonium chloride." * • 

It has been found that errors in the determinatiorf of carbon# 
when present in the proportion of'less than 0T% in iron, are 
mainly due to absorption and eftors in the weighing. These 
. errbrs are eliminaJed in a method in which the carbon'dioxide 
is first separated by freezing with liquid air, and then allowed to 
expand into a knjwn volume. The estimation is made jn three 
gtageS, viz., (1) in vmuo in the cold ; (2) at 600°C. in vacuo ; and 
(3) at 1000'’C. in iKygen. These distinguish between (a) carbon 
in the gas admitted into the tube ; (b) carbon adsorbed as dhrbon 
monoxide and dioxide ; and (c) that present in combination with 
the iron.'* A method of estimating carbon in ferro-afloys, siich 
as vanadium steel o» chrome tungsten steej, is claimed to give 
residts accurate within 0-002%. The alloy is electrically beaded 
first at 450°C. in vacuo, and finally at 1000° in oxygen, and the 
carbon dioxide is absorbed in i special form of potash bulb." 

A rapid process of estimating sulphur in pig iron, steel, and 
slags and also in fuels, consists in burning the substance in oxygen 
at about 1280°C. and conducting the resulting gases into a solution 
of potassium iodide and iodate. The liberated iodine is estimated 
colorimetricafly the comparison colour scale being prepared from 
potassium bichronflite solution corresponding to known quantities 
of sulphur ; or in the case of ores, slags, and fuels the iodine may 
be titrated." 

A critical study ot the methods of -dctermiidng phosphorus 
in iron, fteel, ores, and slags has shown that the presence of copper, 
nickel, or co^lt^lfces not affect the accuracy of the results obtained 
by a modification of the molybdate method, and that chromium 
has but little influence, but that silica and tungsten must be 
removed and vanadic acid reduced before the precipitation. 
Somewhat higher results are given by the magnesium pyrophos¬ 
phate mgthod." A method of estimating phosphorus inn^ematite 

iron has also been described, in which the acid solution is freed 

* 

” E. Little and W. Hult, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920,12, 200; J., 
1920, <W9a. ^ . 

" E. H. Archibald and B. V. Tulton, Tmns. Roy. Soc. Can., 1919, 
18?[iu.], 242; J-., 1920, 686 a. 

•* T. D. Yenaen, Trans. Amer. Eleclrochem. Soc., 1920,43 ; V., 1920, 367a. 

" C. J. Kottmann, ibid., 59; J., 1920, 367a. * * * 

« A. Vita, StaM u. Eisen, 40, 938 ; J., 1920, 674a. , 
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from silica, and arsenic,'* ^hosj)h(iric anhydride, and titanium 
separated by preeipitating the iron as basic ferric phosphate. 
The precipitate is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the solution 
oxidised with bromine, titanium separated by means'of “cup- 
tenon,” and the phosphorus estimated by the molybdf te method.** 
For the volumetric estimation of iron, mercury, and vanadium 
in the saflie solution, the mercury is converted mto mercuric oxide, 
whic^ is dissolved in potassium cyanide solution, the ejccess of 
which is titrated with silveri'nitrate. The iron is reduced to the 
ferrous condition by means di potassium iodide in aoid solution 
and the liberated iodine titrated. Finally, the vanadium and iron., 
are estimated iodimetrically, and the vanadium found by differ¬ 
ence.®* 

A rapid method of estimating tungsten in ferro-tungsten is to 
heat the alloy with ammonium sulphate aiit, sulphuric acid, to 
dissolve the mass, and to boil the solution with nitric aoid and 
then with hydrochloric acid to precipitate the tungstic acid.’® 

A method of analysing high-speed steel without filtration has 
been devised. The pteel is dissolved in sulphuric acid containing 
silyer nitrate, and the solution treated with nitric and phosphoric 
acids, and boiled until the tungsten disappears. €hromium, 
vanadium, and manganese are then successively oxidised with 
ammonium persulphate, and estimated by titration methods.” 
A process of extracting the bulk of the iron and molybdenum by 
means of ether, is used in a method of estimating zirconium and 
titanium in steel, these metals then being precipitated together by 
means of “ cupferron,” and the titanium subsequently determined 
in the mixed oxides.” Vanadium has some infiiience oh the deter¬ 
mination. of chromium in high-speed tungsten steel by titration 
with potassium permanganate, owing to the formation of a 
vanadium phosphotungstate when the solution of the steel in 
sulphuric acid containing phosphoric acid is ,treated wilh excess 
of ferrous sulphate. It is therefore necessarJ*^o continue the 
addition of the permanganate until a red coloration changing 
to yellowieh-brown is obtained.’® 

Mercury. 

Various methods of estimating mercury gravimetrically and 
voluinetripally have been examined, and simplified modifications 

«• N. :p..RidsdaIe, CAem. News, 1920,120, 2*19 ; /., 1920, 409a. 

•• Gt. Hinard, Ann. Chim. Analyt.', 1920, 2, 297 ; i/., 1920, 767 a. 

’* L. Loiy, Z. angew. Chem., 1919, 32, 379; J., 1920, 168a. 

• ” if. 0. Ward, dhem, and Met, Bng., 1920, 23, 28 i J.i 1920, 674a. 

■'» G. E.‘F. LundeUVd H. B. Knowles, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920,12, 
1562! J„ 1920, 674a. 

” .P. Slawik, Qhgm.-^it„ 1920, 44, -asa ; J., 1920, 889a. 
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naonjr j_u|^ vuv juietal in ores Jia\j6 aevised.’* In the standard 
method of the TLS. Bureau of Mines the finely pondered ore is 
mixed wijh lime and distilled into nitric •acid, and^ the solution 
oxidised* with ^otasjium permanganate, the excess of which is 
then destroyed with hydrogen peroxide. The solution is^then 
treated witA ferric sulphate pr nitrate, and titrated with potassium 

thidcyanate solution.’^ 

• • 

Ardirtony. 

A new method of estimaiting antimony in alloys consists i^ 
dissolving the allpy in sulphuric acid containing potas^jum sul- 
. phate, and adding hydrochloric acid and a few drops of a dilute 
solution of Poirrier’s Orange. The liquid is then titrated with 
potassium permanganate solution, the end-point being indicated 
Joy tfie liberation o\ chlorine, which bleaches the dyestuff. Lead, 
bismuth, tin, cojfper, and arsenic do not interfere wi^i the 
estimation.^* 

Tin. • 

To obtain trustworthy results in the volumetric estimation of, 
tini»the solution should be titrated with poCassium permanganate 
solution jn the presence of hvdrochlorio or 8ul])huric acid.” 

Molyndenum. 

The specific colour reaction which molybdenum gives with 
xanthic acid has been utilised in the estimation of molybdenum 
in steel. The coloured compound is soluble in ether, and an extract 
with a mixture of petroleum spirit and ether may be used for the 
colorimetric estimation. The presence of vanadium, tungsten, 
titanium, or uranium does not interfere with the reactions, but 
chromates, which give a dark coloration, must be reduced.’* 

Molybdenum is quantitatively preeipitated by hydrogen sulphide 
in the presence of formic acid, provided that it is in the form of 
molybdate. •Tb%»iftidition of a small proportion of an electrolyte 
promotes the precipitation.’® For the volumetric estimation of 
molybdic acid the solution in dilute sulphuric acid may be reduced 
at M°-30° C. by means of a rotating zinc cylinder in’a covered 
bearer, and then titrated with potassium permanganate solution.*® 
A method of estimating molybdenum, cobalt, and chibmium in , 

a * 

’* B. G. Place, Eng. and Min. J., 1920, 109, 1313 ; J., 1920, 619a. 

’* C. M.’Bouton and L. H. Duschak, VE. Bt^eau of Mine»,’Teeh.J[‘aper 
227, 1920 J J., 1920, 492a. • 

’* Tj. Bertiaux, Ann. Chim. Anaiyl., 1920, 2, 273 ; J., 1920, 693a. 
a ” T. G. P. Druoe, Chem. News, 1920,121, 173; X, 1920, 736a. 

’* S. L. Malowan, Z. anorg. Chem., 1919,108, 73 ;V., 1928, 27a'* 

’* J. Sterba-Bdhm and J. Vostrebal, Z, anorg. them., 1920,>110, 817 J., 
1920, 351a. > , 

*» W. Soijtt, J. Ind. Eng. Ctum.„mo, 678; J., 1920, 539a. 
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alloys has also been d^CTibed, in -Hdiioh the ino^ybdehum is pre¬ 
cipitated as fiulpMde find weighed as oxide, the cobalt separated as 
hydroxide, ^d the chromium converted into chromate and esti¬ 
mated by titration with fewous ammoniumoulphate solution." 

Tellurium. 

“When potassium anhydrotcllurate is suspended in dilute hydro- 
' chloric acid and treated with (line, tellurium is quantitatively pre¬ 
cipitated as a powder. “ Advantage .has been taken of this reaction 
for the (estimation of tellurium in tetradymite. The mineral is 
freed from silica, the nitric acid solution'evaporated to dryness, 
and the residue fused with potassium nitrate. Potassium sulphate 
and seteiate axe then extracted with boiling water, and bismuth 
oxide with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the^residual potassium' 
anhydrotellurate reduced to tellurium, which is separated and 
weighed. ““ 

Fats, Oils, and Waxes. 

Xhq melting point,' determined under standard conditions, (Will 
a£E6rd an indication of the amounts of constituents of dual, mixtures 
of fats, such as palm-kemel or coconut oil with each other or with 
arflchis oil. In the case of mixturfes of three components, however, 
a second constant, such as the refractive index, is required, and test 
experiments showed that in the case of the three fats mentioned 
the percentage composition was proportional to the refractive index, 
whilst the addition of 10% of arachis oil lowered the m.p. by only 
0'4° C. By plotting the refractive indices as wdinates and the 
melting ppints as absciss*, a closed graph is obtained, which may 
be divided into sections for estimating the constituents of dual 
or triple mixtures. It is necessary, however, to make an allowance 
for the efiect of natural variation in the crude products upon the 
refined fats.** ' «» * 

Experiments upon the use of butyl alcohol as a medium in the 
determination of the saponification value have shown that in the 
case of substances difficult to saponify, such as beeswax, spermaceti, 
and wool fat, the results are higher and more accurate after, 30 
^.minutes’i suponifioation in presence of a-butyl alcohol, thin by the 
usual method. Saponification is complete after 6 minuted in the 
case of oils, such as codliver oil.** 

" J. R.,Camp and J. W. Harden, J. Ind. kng. Chem., 1920, 18»998j 
J., 1920, 753a. 

P. Hulot, B«8. 8oc. Chim., 1920, 27, 33 ; J,, 1920, 189a. 

- “ P.'Huloi, ibid., ioO! J., 1920, 238a. 

■ F. H. Yrim, ,7., 19^0, 307 t. 

•* A- M. Pardie, R. L. Hasolfo, and'H, E. Reid, J. Ind, Eng. Ohem,, 
ifSSO, 12, 481 ; J., 1820, 458^ 
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iiuruiei com^^^tiTe studies af tllB«^erent methods of deter¬ 
mining the iod^e value have been published.. The results obtained 
with pure.elaidic acid by the method of Hadus agreed»more closely 
with th» theoretical «value than those given by the methods 
Hhbl, Waller, Winkler, or Wijs.** On the other hand, in siftilar 
test detenidnations on linolic acid Habl’s method gave the best 
resdlts.” ^ , • , 

A trustworthy method of distinguishing between h;fdrogepa‘teAi 
marine animal oils and hydrogenated rape oil has been bas^ upo^ 
the determination of the moleculaR' weight of the fatty acids ot 
lower b.p. fractioifated under reduced pressure. Only the hydro¬ 
genated mar^e animal* oil contains acids with molecular weight 
lower than that of palmitic acid, whilst hydrogenated rape pil yields 
no fraction with Wlecular weight exceeding 201.** 

• The use of a lO^^olution of monosodium phosphate as a solvent 
for the extraction of uncombined sulphate from sulphonated oils 
gives trustworthy results in a much shorter time than^ extraction 
with brine and ether. Total sulphate is best determined by evapor¬ 
ating the oil with so^jum carbonate, fusing the residue, boiling the 
solution of the fused mass with sodium peroxide, and precipitat^ig 
the sulphjiric acid as barium sulphate.** * 

. Nastjukofi’s formolite reaciiru has been adapted to the esti¬ 
mation of traces of petroleum spiiit in vegetable oils. The oil'is, 
saponified, the soap solution treated with calcium chloride and 
distilled, and 40% formaldehyde solution and a few drops of sul¬ 
phuric acid added to the distillate. In the presence of petroleum 
spirit a red-brown film will be formed. The test may be made 
quantitative by separating the formolite precipitate and weighing 
it after drying at 110°-115° C.*“ • 

Medicinal Peoddcts, Okganic Substances. 

Irm in Pharmacentkal Syrups. 

A volumetric method of estimating iron in the presence of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, phosphorus oxy-aoids, and organic matter has been 
worked out. The slightly, acidified syrup is treated with a very 
slight excess of potassium permanganate, and then with an equal 
volume of concentrated hydroohlorie acid and sodium barbonaje 
to give an. atmosphere of carbon dioxide. It is then treated with 
standard stannous chloride solution until a .drop of the liquid^ves 

a blue coloration with pstassium ferrocyanide, and finally titrated 

* • 

‘*\f. Devrient, Ber. deuta. pharm. Qea., 1920, 80, 361 j J., 1920, 75Sa 
* *1 T, Sundberg and M. Lundberg, Z. UrUers. Naif. Oenv^am., 4920, SB, 
87 ; J., 1820, 804a. 

" A. GrOn, Chem. Umechau, 1920, S6, 101. 

•• E. J. Kem, J. Ini, Eng. Qhem., 192b, 12, 786 i J., 1920, 602a. 

•» M. Aida, J., >920, 162t. 
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with the stannous chloricfe (Solution,^ with potassium thiocyanate 
as outside indicator.” 

f * . . 

Phenyl Denva^hves of Arsenim^, AcM. 

For the analysis of mixtures of arsenious chloride, pjienylarsine, 
and diphepylarsine the mixture is dissolved in benzene and .the 
sdlution extracted with sodium hydroxide solution. lodometric 
'Ktration of the extract diluted -swth alcohol and acidified gives the 
phenylarsine, whilst continuation of the titration after the aAdition 
of so^UQi bicarbonate gives the arsenious chlorjde. The residual 
benzene solution is titrated with iodine tp obtain diphenylarsfne 
and triphenylarsine chlorides, the latter of which may* be separated 
by extraction with chloroform after the additipn of sodium bi¬ 
carbonate.” 


Tetranitromethane. 

On shaking tetranitromethane with aqueous alkaline solutions 
of reducing agents, nitroform is produced. T}>e reaction is quanti- 
tafjve' with aqueous solutions of hydrazine, and measurement, of 
the nitrogen evolved affords a means of estimating t^tranitro- 
methane. Conversely that substance may be used for estimating 
hj^azine in solutions of its salts.'” 

Glycol. 

The bichromate and acetin methods used in the,, analysis of 
glycerin may also be employed for the accmjitc estjmation of 
glycols, bpt in the case of the latter method the solution of the 
glycol must be concentrated. The results obtained by oxidation 
with chromic acid and sulphuric acid and estimation of the carbon 
dioxide are also accurate, but oxidation with potassium perman¬ 
ganate does not give a quantitative yield of oxijjp a«'d.*‘ 

Alkaloids. 

The conductimetric method of titration gives good results with 
alkaloids, t Salta may be directly titrated with alkali without the 
addition of alcohol, but for acid titration a solution in 50% alcohol 
should be used,” 

*> H. D. Bichmond and B. M. Ison, Analyst, If 20, 45,268 ; J., 1920, 586s.. 

“ P. FI5uiy, BuU. Soe. Chim., 1920 27, «99; J., 1920, 638a. r 

■ *• A. Baillie, A. K. Macboth, and N. I. Maxwell, Chetn. Soe. Trans., 1920, 
n?', 880 J., 1920, 838a. 

M B. M«ler, Chem.-geil., 1920, 44, 513 j J., 1920, 642a. 

•• X M. Kolthofi, Z. anory. Chffn., 19^0, 118, 196 ; J., 1920 733a. 
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ABREVIATIONS ySEp IN FOOTNOTES. . 

. • 

The following is a list of^joumals &c. to which reforonce is made in this 
volume, with •the abbreviations used. Where the title has not bron 
abbreviated it is g^ven in the first column only. * 

•Agric. Res. Inst, ^sa Agricultural ifesearch Institute, Ptm, Indigo 
Indigo Pub. .r . Publications. 

Alkali Jnspoetor's Rep. . B^orts of the Chief Inspector under tlie Alkali 
Works Act. 

Allg. Brau- u. Hopfonzeit. Allgeraeine Brau- und Hopfenzeitusig. 

Alig. Z. Biorbr. Malzfabr. Allgemeine Zeitschrift fur Bierbrauerei * und 
» l^lzfabrikation. 

Am^r. J. Physiol. . . American Journal of Physiology, 

Amor. J. Sci. . . Amoric.an Journal of Science. 

Amer. Itehinist . . American Machinist. 

Anal. Fis. Quim. . . Anales de la Sociedad Espaficia Fisioa 

Qaimic^a. 

Anal. Soc. Quim. Argen¬ 
tina .... Aualos do la Sociedad Quimica Argentii.... 
Analyst. 

Annalen . . . Justus Liebig's Annalen dor Chemie. 

Ann. Brass, e^ Dist. . Annales de la Brasserie et de la Distillerie. 

Ann. Chim. . . Annales de Chimie. 

.^in. Chim.*Analyt,* . Annales de Chimie Analytique. 

Ann. Chim. Phys. . . Annales de Chimie et de Ihysique.,, 

Ann. Falsif. . . . Annales des Falsifications. 

Ann. Inst. Pasteur . Annalen de ITnstitut Pasteur. 

Ann. Phy^ifc . . . Annalen der Physik. 

Ann. Ref)tB. . . . Annual Reports of the Progress of Applied 

• • Chemistry. 

Apoth.-Zeit. . . . Apotheker-Zeitung. 

Arch. Pharm. . . Archiv tier Phannazie. 

Archief Suikerind. Ned. Archief voor de Suikerindustrie in Nederlandsoh- 

Indie Indie. • * 

Archief voor de Rubbercult\iur. 

Arlift Kem., Min., o. Geol. Arkiv for Kemi, Mineralo^, och Geologi. 

Arms and Explosives. 

Atti R. Accad. Lincei . Atti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. • 

Automobile Eng. . . Automobile Engineering. 

Her. . ' . . . Berichte der deutschdli chemischen 'Go8el]^naii>. 

Her. deuia. pharm. Ges. •Berichte der deutschen pharmaiwutUchen Gesell* 
* schaft., •• 

Bied. Zentr. . . . Biedermann’s Zentralblatt fiir Agrikulturch^piie 

* und rationeller Landwirtschafts-Bet^eb. 

Bioohem. J. . . . Biochemical Journal. * 

Bioch^. Zeits. . . Biochem^he Zeitschrift. 

Blast Furnace and Steel Plant. • . 

Bd. of Trade J. . . Boaid of Trc^e Journal 

Brasserie et Malterib. 
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* Bramistoff-Chem. . . BreiCiiitofECheraie. 

Brewing Tradf Review. 

I Bnt. Med. J. . !« British Medical Journal. 

Brit. J. Phot.* . . British Journal of Photography ' 

Bun. Agric. Intel!.. . Bulletin of AgrioulturaC Intelligence &nd Plant 

« Diseases. 

BulL Amer. Inst. Min. Bulletin of the American Institi&ei of Mining 
Eng. Engineers. 

Bull. Assoc*. Ano. Elcves Bulletin de TAssociation ^des Anciens Eleves 
d5 Louvain de Louvain. 

* 6 ull. Assoc. Chim. Suer. . Bulle^ cie TAssociation Chimique de Sucre et 
« de Distillerie. 

Bull. ]^g. Expt. Sta., Bulletin* of the Engineering Experiment Station, 
lUinois^niv. . . University of Illinois. * t 

Bull. Imp. Inst. . . Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. 

Bull. lanes. & C^es. Coal Bulletin of the Lancashire and* Cheshire Coal 
Res. A^oc. . . Research Association. 

Bull. Rubber Growers’ * « 

^soc. . . . Bulletin of the Rubber <i':pwerB’ Association. • 

Bull. Spc. Chim. . . Bulletin do la Soci^te Chimique de France. 

Bull. ^c. Chim. Belg. . Bulletin de la Sooi^t^ Chimique de Belgique. 

Bull. Sec. Chim. Biol. . Bulletin de la Socieie de Chimie Biologique. 

Bull. Soc. (Xiim. Maurice Bulletin de la Soci^t 6 Chimique de Maunce.- 

Bull? Soc. Fran?. Phot. . Bulletin de la Socl4t4 Fran 9 aise de Photographie. 
•Bull. Soc. Ind. Min. ^ BuUetip de la Soci 6 t 6 <Je I’lndustrie Miniere. 
Bidl. Soc. Ind. Mulhouse Bulletin de la Soci^t4 Industrielle de Mulh<^ase. 
Caxhera Craft. a 

Canad. Chem. J. . . Canadian Chemical Journal. ' 

Caoutchouc et Guttapercha. 

C^ulosechemie (Beihlatt to Papierfabrikant). 

Ghem. Age . . . Chemical Age. 

Chem. Ind. . . . Chemische Industrie. 

Chem. and Met. Eng. . Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering. 

Chem. News . . . Chemical News. 

Chem. Soc. Trans. . Transactions of the Chemical Sosdety. 

Chem. Trade J. , . Chemical Trade Journal. ^ 

Chem. Umschau . . Chemische Umschau ueber die Fett* und Harz- 

* Industrie. 

Chem. Weekblad . . Chemisch Weekblad. 

Chem.^slMt. . . . Chemiker-Zeitung. 

Chem. Eentr. . . Chemisches Zentralblatt. 

Chim. et Ind. . . Chimie et Industrie. % 

CHre. Faint Manufrs. Circulars of the Paipt Manli|ifitur<fs Association 
Assoc. U.S. of the United States. 

Cmd. .... Government Publications. 

Collegium. , 

Comptes rend. . . Comptes rendus hebdomadaire des Stances de 

I’Academie dra Sciences. 

Comptes rend. Trav. Lab. Comptes rend\i 8 des Travaux de Laboratoire de 

• CarlsbA^g Carlsberg. 

Comm. Netherland Govt. Communications of the Netherland Gdvemment 
Inst. for Advising^ Institute for Advising the Rubber Trade imd 
Rubber Trade Rubber Industry. ' 

€k)tton Oil Pjess. « 

Der Photo^^h. v 

Dexts. Meo. woch. . Deutsche Medizinische Wochenschift. 

Deute. Zi'okermd. . « . Deutsche Zuckerindustrie. 

Die Photogr^nie. 

Die ffiefer . ,!* Drugs, Oils, and Paints. 

BmgSy OU& and Paints. 4 . c 

..E;P. . . . Engli^ Patent.* 

fElsot. World . (Elfititrioal World. 

. • .U • - . 
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j(iiieom(aan. , , 4 • • • * . 

Bug. and Min. J. , . Ei^^eering Mid Mining JoumaU 

Eng. News Reo. . . Engineering News Rai^rd. 

F. P. • . French Patent. 

Farben-Z 8 it. , , Farbon>Zeitung,* 

F&rber*Zeit. . . . FSrber-Zeitung. 

Fennentfo^sch. , . Fermentforechung. 

Foiyidry. • 

G. P, . . • • . German Patent. 

Gas J. . . . , Gas Journal. 

Gas Wtrid. . ^ , 

Gaz. Chim. Ital. . . Gazze^ta Chimica Italiana. 

Geographical Review. 

Gee, Abhandl. KUnnt. Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur Kenntni^ der 
• • Kohle. • Kohle. 

Giom. Chim. Iftd. Appl. . Giomali di Chimica Industrialo ed Applicata. 
GlOckauf* 

Gummi-Zeit. . ,* . Gummi-Zeitung. 

*Helv. Chim, Acta . -I . Helvetica Chimica Acta. 

11 Progresso^Fotog. . II Progresso Fotografico. 

India-Rubber J. . India-Rubber Journal. 

India-Rubber World. , 

Inst. Pet. Tech. . . Institution of Petroleum Technologists. 

Intern. Sugar J. . . International Sugar Journal. 

Iron Age. * • 

Iroft and Coal Trades Rev. Iron and Coal Trades Review. 

Iron an^ Steel Inst. Iron and Steel Institute, Carnegie Scholarship 
Carnegie Schol. Mem. Memoirs. 

J. . . . . Journal et the Society of Chemical Industry. 

J. Agric. Res, . . Journal of Agricultural Research. 

J, A^c. Sci. . . Journal of Agricultural Science. 

J. i^er. Cer. Soc, . Journal of the American Ceramic Society. 

J, Amer. Chem. Soc. . Journal of the American Chemical Society. 

J. Amer. Leather Chem. Journal of the American Leather Chemists’ 
Assoc. * Association. 

J. Amer. Med. Asscc. . Journal of the American Medical Association. 

J. BioL Chem, , . Journal of Biological C^en-istry. 

* J. Bd. Agric. . . Journal of the l^ard of Agriculture. 

J. (^em. Ind. Tokyo . Journal of Chemical Industry, Tokyo. 

J; Coil. Eng., Tokyo Imp. Journal of the College of Engineering, Tokyo 
Univ.,, Imperial University. 

J. Fab. Sucro . Journal dea Fabricants du Sucre. 

J. Franklin Inst.**. . Journal of the Franklin Institute. 

J. Gasbeleucht. . . Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung. 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem. . Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 

J. Ind. Hygiene . . Journal of Industrial Hygiene. * 

J. Ind. Inst. Sci . . Journal of the Indian Institute of Science. 

J. Inst. Brewing . . Journal of the Institute of Browing. 

J. Inst. Elect. Eng. . Journal of the Institution ol •ElectricaL 
^ Engineers. • 

J. Zzmt. Meoh. Eng. . Journal of the Institution of Mechanical 

• Engineers. * > 

J. Inst. Metals . . ^ Joun^ of the Institute of Metals. * 

J. In]^. San. Eng. . Journal of the Institution * pf Sanitary 

Engin^is. 

Iron and Steel Inst. . Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute. 

J. Minis. Agric. . . Journal of the Ministry bf Agri^ultui%. 

3. Opt. Soc. Amer. . Journal of the Optical Society of* America. 

J. Pnaraa. Chim. . . Joum^ de Pharmacie et de.Chimie. 

J. Pharm. Exp. Ther. . Jompud of Pharmacology and Bxperlmentid 

TherG|>eutic 8 . • 
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J. Fharm. Soo. Japan . JouituO: of fhe Phannaceutira^ Society of Japan. 

J. Phys. Cheixk . Journal of Physical Chemistry. 

J. prakt. Chem. . . • Journal fiir praktische Chemie. 

J. ^y. San. iAist. . Journal of the Royal Sanitai^r Institute. 

J. Roy. Soo. Arts . . Jouihsi of the Royal Stciety of Arts* 

J. S.* Afr. Assoc. Anal. Journal of the South African Association of 
Ohem. Analytical Chemists. * < 

J. Soc. Dye^ and CoL . Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colouusts. 

J. * 800 . Glass Tech. . Journal of the Society of Qlass Technologists. 

^ ^oc. Leattrer Trades Journal ^f the Society of Leather Trades 
Cheifi. Cbeipists. 0 • 

J» Trop. Med. Hyg. . Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hygi^e. 

J.*Wa 8 h. Acad. Sd. . Journal Sf the Washington Academy of Sciences. 

J. West ^ Scotland Iron and Steel Institute. * « 

Koll.'Chem. Beih. . . Kolloid-Chemische Bslhefte. 

KolloidZeits. . . KoUoid-Zeitschrift. 

La. BuUet^'in . . . Louisiana Bulletin. 

La C^ramique. 

L’Ago de Fer. 

La. Planter . . . Louisiana Planter. 

Lancet. 

La Papetorie. 

Landw. Jahi'o. Schweiz . Landwirtschaftlichen Jahrbuch dor Schweiz. 
LeatHer Trades’ Review. 

Ce G^nie Civil. ^ 

Le •Papier. 

Led^rtechn. Runds.* . Ledertechnische Rundschau. 

LTndustria. * 

Med. Geneesk. Lab. WeL Mededeelingen uit het Geneeskundig Laborator* 
tevreden. ium te Weltevredon. 

Medd. K. Vetenskakad. Meddelanden fran Kongl-Vetenskapsakademiens 
Nobel-Inst. Nobel-Institut. 

Metal Xnd. . . . Metal Industry. 

Metall u. Krz . . Metall und Erz. 

Milchw. Zentr. . . Milchwirte chaftliche Zentralblatt^ 

Min. Mag. . . . Mining Magazine. 

Afin. and Sci. Press . Mining and Scientific Pres^ * 

M. Min. Im^ Dept. . Ministry of Munitions Inventions Department., 

Mitt. K. Materialpruf. . Mittoilungen aus dem Kdniglichen Material* * 
priifungsamt zu gross-Lichterfelde West. 

Mitt. Lebensm. Hyg. . Mitteilungen aus dem Gebeite der Lebensmittel* 
untersuchungen und der Hygiene, v 

Mitt. Inst. Kohlenver* Mitteilungen des Institute ^ICohlenvergasung 
gasung \md Nebenprodukengewinmmg. 

Monatschr. Textilind. . Monatschrift fur TextlMndustrie. 

Monatsh. Ch^m. . . Monatshefte fur Chemie und verwandte Teile 

anderer Wiasenschaften. 

National Glass Budget. 

Neue Faserstoffe. 

OfBi/Qn. OnJm. Zeit. . Oesterreichische Chemiker*Zeitung. 

OU and Gas J. . . Oil and Gas Journal. ^ 

Paint Manufrs. Assoc. Faint Manufacturers Association of the United 
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production* of, from ethylene, 31, 
58, 448. • 

produition of, from various cro{», 
31, 383, 448, 461. 

jJroduotion of, from wood pulp 
waste liquor, 144. 

Aldehyde stage in alcoholic fer¬ 
mentation, 426. 3 

tannage, 368. ' 

AkuritBs trispmtia oiS, 300. 


Aliphatic hydrocarbons, effect ofe 
catalysts on the cracking of, 78. 
Alizarin lakes, structure of, 1x7. 
oxidation of, 106. 

Alkali, electrolytic production of, 
289 

Alkaloids, 487. *’ 

cinchona, 487, 488. 
cocaine, 490. o 

henbane, 490. 

investigations on cinchona, 488. 
opium, 488. ^ 

titration of, 580. 
tropeine, 4 ^. 
various, 490, 491. 

Alloys, 267. « 

corrosion of, 265, 266, 267, 268. 
elastic properties of non-ferrous, 
260. , 

! ferro-, 275. 
light, 261. 

non-ferrous, furnaces for melting, 
279. 

Alsace, output of potash in, 376. 
Alum, use of, for coagulating rubber 
latex, 336. 

Alumina, extractioix from iabradorite 
of, 183. 

Aluminium alloys, 260,261, 262, 263, 
269. 

alloys, protection from corrosion of, 
268. 

corrosion of, 268, 328. 
nitride, manufacture of, 167. 
production of, 260, 251« 
sulphate, 182. 

Amatols, explosive properties of, 524, 
631. 

Amin^, aromatic, 100 . 

diazotisation of, 114^ 
p-Aminosalicylio aoi«^ 506. 
Ammonal,^ompo 8 ition of, 531.^ 
Ammonia, catalytm production of, 
. 166. *• 

condensation «ad absorption of, 
166. 167. , 

extraction from gas of, 4§, 52, 53, 
65, 68,467. * 

oxidation of, 169. 
production in Great Britain of, 163. 
pre^uotion of, from cyanides, I 684 
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synthetic,'163, 164, 165, 166? i^7, ^ 
289. 

Ammonium nitrate, us^ of, as an 
exploaivef 631. . 

nitrate explosives, manufacture of, 
•644, 545. 

phosphate, production of, 180. 
polysulphide, use of, for destroying 
» hop mudew, 436. 

( salts, 167.« 

sal^ as fertilisers, 371, 372. < • 

• sulphate, manufacture of, 55, 56, 
sulp^te, output of, 372. 

Amylase, pancreatic, 421. 

Amylolytic activity, determination 
of, 430, 431. 

AnedBthe|ics, local, 49$, 499. 
Analytical chemistry, 566. 

Aniline, 100. 
estifiation of, 572. 

Anthracene, catalytic oxidation of, 
106. 

separaticfo. of carbazole from, 61. 
Antnraquinone dyes, 116. 

vat dyes, 117. , 

Alitimony alloys, 264. 
estimation of, in alloys, 577. 
organic compounds of, 500. 
oxide as a pigment, 327. 
tsuiphide, use of, in rubber com¬ 
pounding, 349. 

Arachis oil, 303. 

Arsenic, 179. 
estimation of, 573. 
organic compounds of, 500. 
Arsenious acid, analysis of mixtures 
of phenyl derivatives of, 5$0. 
Arsinic acids, preparation of aro¬ 
matic, 5C3. 

Artichokes, production of alcohol 
from, 31. 

Azybtibinio acids, 500. 

A^pergiUus niger^ growth of, in 
alkaline solutions, 441. 
A$p&rgillu8 oryzoR, preparation of 
enzymes from, 420. 

Asphalts, 227, 318, 331. 

Atomising of Uquii^, 15. 

Atropine ^Iphate, 490. 

8ynth9bi!l production of, 490. 

dyes, lOWllO. 
pigments fr^, 326. 
tal^ frofe, 110, 327. * 
use of, fovfl^^ micro-titration of 
metals,* fl2. • 


B. 

BadQuB Ccmecii, 128. 
BocUIm BiiihfufMt 436. 
BmeiiU\u fdBinRvSf 128* 


Bacteria, infeotiou of worts with, 445. 
Balam<mUra borealis oil, 299. 

Balloon fabrics, 131, 161, 320. 

varnish, 321. « * ^ 

Barium safes, 183. 

Barley, enzymes of, 419. 

^eo^, treatment of, 435. 
titration of , 434, 435. 

Bec.ns, nutritive value of proteins of, 
454. • 

Beef, frozen, changes \n stibred, 458. 
l^y, gravity of, 431. 
head-retention of, 437. 
lager, maniuacture of, 437, » 

low-^vity, 438, 439. * 

measurement of the acidity of, 429. 
wort, ultra-iytration of,*436. 
Beeswax melissyl alcohol, 300. . 

Beet sugar. See Sugar. * , 

Benzalizarin, {Aoperti|8 of. 117. 
Benzene azo-d-naphthylamine, sepa¬ 
ration ot, 573. 

Benzene, catalytic oxidation of, 63, 
104. 

chlorhiation of, 103. 
high-tomperature reactions oi, 46. 
Benzidine, condensatiqn of, with 
quinones, 108. * 

Benzol, extraction of, from gas, 30,62. 
ignition temperatures of mixtures 
of petrol and, 64. 
picric acid from, 526. 
removal of carbon bisulphide from, 
63. 

Benzyl alcohol, usecof, as an anees- 
thetic, 499. 

benzoate, i^e of, al an antispas- 
modic, .500. 
derivatives, 104. 

Beverages, influence of, on dig^tion, 
461. , 

Bitumen, 318. 

Blast-fumacet^hie dt&t, removal of, 
232. , 

gas, 35. 

gas, burning uncleaned, 35. 
gas, cleaning of, 13, 35, 232. 
practice, 230, 231. 
refractories, 212, 213, 233. • 
Blast, Bteam«jet forced, 7, 25. 
Bleaching, 156. * 

Blowers, steam-jet, 7, 26- 
Boilere, efficiency of, 6,' 25. 
electifflcally-hoated vertical, 7. 
high-pressure water-tube^, 
low-temperature, 6. 
surface-combustion, 7. 
waste heat, 7. 

Brass, 267, 258. 

« cartridge, 258. 

Vjorrosion of,^67. 
eSect of gases on, 257. 
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effect of various •zn^tak on, 257, 
269. 

heat-treatment of, 259. 
maohinii^ 

Bread, 460. f 

nutritive value of, 452, 453. 
preparation o#, 453. 
ropts^ess in, 452. 

Brewing, 436. , 

acidic izf, 429. 
lager-'heer, 497. 

materials, 439. ^ 

steeping aAd maltii^ of oats fo* 
438. ^ 

» utilisation of by-products^f, 444, 
445. • 

Bricks, fireelay, 50, 203, 204, 211. 
refraetory, MS, 214? 

•silica, 50, 203, 211, 213. 
use of straw in ma]|ing, 227. 
zircouia, 214? 

Brisance, definition of, 533. 

Bromine, action on lignite of, 179. 
Brornocresol-purple, use of, in testing 
milk, 45.5. • 

Bron^, corrosion of, 267. 

Building 'ma^rials, 222. 

Bunsen fiaide, distribution of tomper- 
‘ ature in the, 65. 

Butyl alcohol, production of, by 
fermentation, 446, 447. 
use of, in determining the sjiponifi- 
cation value of fats, 578. 

• 

C. 

• * 

Cadmium, effect of, on brass, 257. 
Caking of salts, 12. 

Calcium carbide, fumes produced in 
making, 181. 
carbide industry, 290. 
carbide, praductic^ of alcohol 
£jom, 448. * 

cyanamide, 169. 

•cyanamide, disadvantages of, 373. 
cyanamide, effectiveness of, a 
fertiliser, 372. 
cyanamide industry, 288. 
cyanamide, output of, 372. 
oyanide^production of, 169. 
hydride, production of, 181. 
sulphate, li^nufacture of sidphuric 
acid from, 174. • 

Camphe^ 495, 496. ^ 

synthetic, 496, 653. 

Oaitdlenut oil, 313. 

Cane sugar. See Sugar. 

Carbazole, separation of, from 
anthracene, 61. 

Carbide, 181, 290.448. 

Carboooal process, 2K 


•Cafb^jyanines, use of,' as photo- 

sensitke^s, 510, 511k 
Carbohydrates, preparation of ex¬ 
plosives from, 543» 

Carbon bisulphide, manufacture of, 
289. • 

bisulphide, removal of, from ben¬ 
zol, 63. 

bisulphide, removal off from gas, 
64. • ^ , 

• fc^ck, proj)ertios of, 329. • 

black as a compounding ingredienb 
• for rubber, 343, 344, 346. 
decolorising, 393, 394. * 

dioxide, appaiatus for estimating, 
431. 

dioxide, automatic indicator for, 17, 
dioxide, estimation of, m milk, 
455. 

dioxide, use of, for improving 
plant growth, 378. 
cloctrodes, 285. 

estimation of, in graplrttes, 573. 
estimation of, in iron, 575. * 

munoxid^ apparatus for estimat¬ 
ing, in gases, 667. , • 

monoxide in ga^ 69, 70. • 

Carbonatation of sugar juices, 391, 
392, 406, 407, 408. 

0'*.rininic acid, structure of, 122. • 

Ckmauba melissyl alcohol, 306. 
Casein, analysis of, 369. 

Cassava, production of alcohol from, 
448. 

Castor oil, 203, 304. 

seeds, crushing of, 304. 

Catalase, 422. 

Catalysts, effect cf, on tljp cracking 
of aliphatic hydrocarbons, 78. 
in the hardening of oik, 306, 307, 
308. 

in tho oxidation of paraffin, 77. 
in the production of ammonia, 166. 
in the production of fatty acids, 
76, 77, 78, 295, 296. 
in the production of hy(ipogen, 176. 
use of, in gas-analysis apparatus, 
667. 

Cellulose, absorption of gases etc. 
by, 133. • • 

acetate, 323, 324. ^ 
acetate silk, dyein^f, 162. 
acetate^ solutions of, J37. 
chemistry of, 132. 
constitution of, 134,^41. 
determination of, in wood, 139., 
esters, 136, ^3. • 

esters,‘physical prop^ies of cottot 
in relal^n to the pfoduotidb of 
539. 

fsters, solvents for ikid plastiei 
f|pm#323, 324. 
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esters, usfc of, in photograph}^; 518 ‘ 
hydrolj^is products of, 136. 
materials, preparatioK oi feec^g 
stuffs from, 387, 463. 
mucilage, preparation of, 13^, 146, 

' 163. 

nitrates, solubility of, 137. 
powder, 1^33. 

. solutions and plastics, 138. 

, varnishes; 323. 

viaaosity of solutions of, 134, ^^391 
' wood, use of lime boiling in t)ie 
preparation of, 538. 

Ceinedt, action of sea water on, 
224, 225. 

clinkers, chemical constitution of, 
222 „ 

effect of slag on, 224. 
effect of storage on, 224. 
watgr^glass, 182. 
setting of, 222, 223. 
strength of, 224. 

Centrifuges, 10, 12. 

CerilmicB, 215. 
bodies, 217, 218. 

' determination of porosity, 216. 
Enamels, 221. . 

glazes, 220. 
kilns, 219, 220. 

C^esin, detection of, in paraffin 
wax, 571. 

Oerevisin, 442. 

Charcoal, 181. 

adsorption of gases etc. by, 81, 
181, 570. 

Chelidonine, 491. 

Chemicals, fine, prices of,'486. 

Chia oil, 3(12. 

Chile, production of nitrate in, 163. 
Chinosol, 337. 

Chlorate explosives, 546. 

Chlorine, action on lignite of, 179. 
electrolytic, 289, 

liuqefaction and utilisation of, 178. 
sterilistaion of water with, 178, 
482, 4^3. 

use of, in the manufacture of 
disinfectants, 481. 
use of liquid, in bleaching paper 
, pulpr >i7. 

Chlorobenzen^97, 103. 

Chlorogenic a^ in coffee, 364, 461. 
ChlorohydrhiB, manufactui^ of, 73. 
Chloropicrin, insecticidal value of, 

Chplme,'498. 

Cau^me leather, 357, ^61, 363. 

Chrome Uquof'^, 387. ‘ 

G^ohona alkaloids, 487,^88. 
Gmematography, 513, 514, 618. 
Clarain, 

cnay^ 216 ; 


oaloinatdon of,> 208, 215. 
china, 216. 

classiffoation of, 204, 216. 
elutriation tea^s of, 217. 

Japanese) acid, 182. 
osmosed, advantages of, 207. 
preparation of, 204, 21Q. 
preparation of aluminium sulphate 
0 from, 182, 

purification of, 11, 207^ 217. 
ultra'miscoscopie examination of, 
,217. 

Vnicu8 benedu^us oil, 3^3. 

Coal, action of, on a photogr«,phic 
plate, 39. ' 

analysis of, 568. 
carbonisatiop of, 34, 39y 46. 
chemistry and constitution of, ^8. 
caking power of, 39, 51. ' 

coking of, 40io 51. 
complete gasification of, 47. 
distillation of, 20. 
estimation of ash in, 40. 
estimation of nitrogen in, 569. 
estimatUn of sulphur in, 569. 
fire^, 8, 28. t 

gas as a motor fuel, 3^2. 
ignition temperature oi, 40. 
low-temperature carbonisation of, 
6, 20, 48. 

moisture content of, 39. 

pyrites in American, 41. 

research on, 19. 

selection of, 41. 

sulphur content off 40, 41. 

use of, in steam-driven vehicles, 

32. ' 

use of, mixed with oils, as colloidal 
fuel, 30, 81, 82. 

Coal Conservation Committee, 23, 24. 

Coal Research A^oiation,, Lan< 
cashire and Cheshire, 39. ' 

Cocaine, 490. ^ * 

Cockle-burr oil, 301. « 

Cocoa butter, behaviour of, in the 
human oi^nism, 461. 
influence of, on digestion, 461. 
powder, estimation of shell in, 461. 

Coconut oil, 293. '' • 

Codeine, 489. 

Coffee, influence of, on digution, 461* 
tannin-like constituent of, 364,461. 

Cohune nuts, 292. 

Coke, cau^ of variations in the ash 
ooptent of, 568. w 
combustion of, 8, 25. 

-oven gas, yxae of surplus, 62. * 
-oven linings, corrosion of, 212. 
-ovens, 49, 60. 

^ -ovens, refractories for, 212. 

•ovens, steaming applied to, 51. 
s -ovens, use of suioamriok in, 50. 
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red’hot, infitenoe on carbonisation 
. of coal, 46. • • I 

semi', 49. ^ I 

use in steam-driven vehicles of, 3z. 
CbUoids, fi^ration o^ 11. 

Colophony, 314, 315. ^ 

Colour photogr^hy, 513. 

Colouring uAtt^ and dyes, 91. , 
ColoSiv, classification of, 330. 
Combustioi]^ of fuel, 37* • 

of gageous mixtures, 35. 

Concrete, ficid*proofing, 226. 
effect of tamping, jigging, etc.* o:^ 
226. . 

, reihforced, 224. 

strength of, 223. • 

use of blaat-filmace slags in, 225. 
use of bdUer-clinker^in, 225. 
use of clays in, 225. ' 

•Condenser tubes, corrosion of, 265, 
266, 267. , ^ 

Copper alloys, 260, 261, 262, 269. 
brittleness in, 269. 
in food, 462. | 

smelter slags, structure of, 252. 
working of, 264. • 

Corrolion, Committee on, 264, 267. 

ofalumimum and its alloys, 268, 

. 328. 

of brass, 267. 

• of gas meters, 68. I 

of gun barrels, 559. I 

of metals and alloys, 264, 327. 
of non-ferrous metals, 250. 
of petroleum condonser-Uibes, 87. 
Cotton, action of heat on, 126. 
bacterial deterioration of, 126. 
effect of sulphuric acid on, 126. 

•hull fibre, use in paper making of, 
145. 

physical properties of, in relation 
tor the production of cellulose 
esters, 539. 
purification 12|.# 

■seod oil, 291, 292, 302. 
test for impurities in, 539. 
Coumarone resins, 315. 

Creosote, relation between viscosity 
of, and its nenetration into wood., 
228. 

Cresols, titration of, 571. 
use of, ftr absorbing benzol from 
gftfl, 63., 

Creeylic acid, analj^s of, 572. 
Oucuf^ta maxima oil, 303. ♦ 
CyimamMe industry, 288. 0 

Cy^des, production of, 167,168,169. 

production of ammonia from, 168. 
Cyanine d}^, 115. 

Cyanogen removal of, from gas, 68. 
Cyanogen chloride, 169. « 

Cymene, 144, 496. ^ * 


Dextros^ estimation oS, in presence 
of^isevulose, 432. 

Detonators, 562, 663, 5^4. 
tests for, 564. 

Diatomaceous earth, 209. • 

Diazo compounds, estimation of, 673. 
reaction, the, 114. 

Dicyanodiamide, use of,* in explos» 
ives, 646, 647. • • ^ 

Die^hylharbituric acid, 498. • * 

Digitalis, 493. • 

Dmitrobenzol, 630. 

Diphenylmethano dyes. 108. * 
Dipterocarpus indicus oleo-resin, 
314. 

Disinfectants, 481. ^ 

Distillation columns, packing rings 
for, 15. 

of coal, 20. , 

Driers, 300, 310, 312, 321. 

Drugs, synethetic, 497. 

Drying apparatus, 10. • 

Drying oils. 296, 297, 299, 300,^1, 
309, 31f, 313. I 

new, 313. 1 • 

oxidation of, 31S. * 

production of, from petroleum, 

, 72. 

substitute for, 300, 312, 316. • 

Dryophantin, 124. 

Durain, 38. 

Dust, electrostatic precipitation of, 
12, 35. 

Dyeing, procese for, 157, 168, 169. 

theory of, 166, 167. 

Dyes, 91. 

absorption of, by yeast,*442. 
alkali fusions, 97. 
anthmquinone, 116, !17. 
azo, 101, 110. 
condensations, 107, 
cyanine, 115, 

di- and tri-phenylmethane, 108. 
halogenation, 103. 
indigoid, 118, * 

intermediates, 96, 102. 
natural, 122. 

nitre-compounds, 98. # « 
photosensitising, 116, 610, 5hl,* 
612. ^ 
production of, uom* petroleum, 
73. • 

• regulation of import* gf, 161. 
selenium, 121. 

sulphide, 120. * 

DyetuffindusJry, 91, 92, 94, 95. 

Dyetuffs (ihiport K^fiIation)*Act, 

. 93. 
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Elastin, removal of, froim ^kin, 354. 
Electric furnaces, 8, 2>2, 274, 275, 
276, 278r 

fumaces, carbon electrodes, 285. 
fbmaces for melting non-ferrous 
metals and allo^, 279, 280, 
furnaces^ refractories for, 212. 
resistance fumaces, 254, 262. 
smelting, ‘277, 278. 

Bt«el, 8, 272, 273. 

(Electrochemical industry, 271. 
Electrodes, carbon, 285. 
continuous, 285, 286. 
graphite, 287. 

Soderberg, 287. 

Electrolytic colls, 289. 

colls, carbon electrodes for, 285. 
chlorine, 289. 
cle£ 0 iiug of motals, 221. 
zinc, 281, 282, 283, 284. 
Eloctro-osmosis, 11, 207, 217. 
Electrostat^ic precipitation, 12, 35, 
175, 2.52, 253. 

Emulsions, separating oil from water 
\ in, 15. 

Enamels, action of acids on, 222. 

sheet-iron and steel, 221. 

Enzymes, extraction from barley,. 

• 419, 420. 

hydrolytic, mode of action of, 419. 
in mould spores, 445, 446. 
preparation of, from jUpergillufi 
OTyz(r, 420. 

starch-liqxiefying powers of, 420. 
various, 422. 
yeast, 422, 423. 

Ergot, 492» 

Essential oils, 494, 495, 496, 497. 
Ethyl alcohol. 6V/6 Alcohol, 

Ethyl ether, use of, for increasing 
the vapour tension of motor 
alcohol, 83. 

nitrate as an explosive, 537. 
Ethylene, chlorination of, 59. 
extraction of, from gas, 58. 
manufacture of chlorohydrins 
from, 73. 

production of alcohol from, 31, 

68 , 

Eucalyptus oi(^ 494. 

Evaporators sugar m^ufacture, 
J96, 3^7, 398. 

Explosives, agricultural use of, 548. 
blasting, ^33, 544. * 

blasting, testing of, 550. 
chloraile, 5|6. « « 

combustion velocities of, 559. 

• detonation velocity of^ 624. 

gelatin, 543. « 

high, forVulitary purpose, 525. 


high, testily of military, ^532, 533. 

' high, for civirpuTposos, 633. * 

. initiators, 561, 562. < 

liquid air or oxygen explosives, 
648. 

new, 5A, 547, 548. 
nitro-, toxicity 01,^632. 
non-gelatinous, 544. ^ 
permitted, 649, 650. 
powders, analysis of, 5^. 
properties of, 523. ^ 
propulsive, 651, 566, 65t. 
f. \wi8to, utilisation of, 549. 


* E. 

Fabrics, balloon and aeroplane, isfl,« 
161,321. 

bleaching of paper, 166. 
dopes for aircraft, 323. 
permeability of, to helium and 
hydrogen, 132. 
proofing; 161. 

testing of aeroplane, 148. ** 

Faraday Society, 270, 3C?. 

Fats, 291, 305. 

doformination of purity of, 457. 
estimating the constituents of 
mixtures of, 578. 
hydrogenation of, 306. 
production of, by hydrolysing 
maize starch, 453. 
production of, froih carbohydrates, 
457. , 

synthetic compounds of starch 
with, 453. 

use of n-butyl alcohol in deter¬ 
mining the saponification value 
of, 578. / V 

Fatty acids, effect of, on mineral oils, 
83. «t • 

preparation of, from petihleum 
hydrocarbons, 76,77, 78, 79,294, 
295. 

Feoding-stuffs, 384, 385, 386. 387. 
straw, 386, 463. 

preparation of, from celltdosio 
materials, 387, 463. 
sugar-beet pulp, 403, 4(/8. 
vitamines in, 385. , 

Fermentation, alcoholic, aldehyde 
6ta*|o in, 426. 

alcoholic, chemistry of, 4f7. 
alcoholic, theory of, 426, 427. * 
estimation of the volatile acimty 
in products of, 430. 
hydrogen-ion concentratvm iUid 
« the velocity of, 426, 
industries, 4^8. 
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Ferro-alioys, ^75. • • 

Swedish output if,j^75, -i 

Ferro-phosphorus, 290. ' 

Fertilisers, basic slag, 373, 3 m. ^ 
comparative v^ues of organic 
mandires and artifici^, 377. 
nitrogenous, 370, 371, 372. 
phosphatic, 373, 374. 
p«li^88ic, 374. * 

Fibres, 126. , 

artificiaT, 130. 

e8timaition\>f, in paper, 145. i 

miscellaneous, 128. 
retting of textile, 128, 154. • 

staple, 131. * 

•vegetable, treatment of,429, 153. 
Fillers in the nfanufactuio of rubber, 
344. % , 

ilter-pressos, 12. 
ilters, centrifugal, 10. 
mechanical 12. ^ 

Filtration, 11. 
of beer, 436. 
of water, 483. 

Fine chemicals, 486. 

Finishing textiles, 160, >61. 

Fireclay refractories, 203, 204, 211. 
Fire-plac^edomostic, 8, 28. 

Fir-seed oil, 301. 

Fish oils, 297, 313. 

Fish, preservation of, 457, 458. 

Flame, distribution of temperature 
in the Bunsen, 65. 
production of a silent, 66. 
velocity, propagation of, 66. 

Flax, means of distinguishing hemp 
from, 128. 
retting of; 128, lo4. 

Flotation process for separating 
minerals, 17. 

Flour, colloiilal (chemistry of, 451. 
quality of, from frozen wheat, 
452. 

strength of, 451|# 
ivheat, control of milling of, 451. 
Foods, 450. 

action of, on the secretion of 
gastric juico, 461, 462. 
converaiop of yeast into, 445. 
Wtallic substances in, 462. 
preservation of, by freezing, 457, 

• 45gf 

processes of putref^tion in, 458. 
Formaldehyde, amylolytic properties 
of, 422. * 

Frand^, hydro-electric pow^r schemes* 

, in, 287. 

non-ferrous metals in, 250. 
production of nitrogen compounds 
in, 163, 164. 

"research on wood pulp in, 142., 


Fruit,* cauM of discoloration of 
• injured, 459. ^ 

cl^mistry of ripening m, 460. 
preseK^a^n of, 459.^ 

Fuel, Acetyiene as a motor, 32. 
alcohol as a motor, Si, 82. 
coal gas as a motor, 32. 
colloidal, 30, 81, 82. 
complete combustion of, 37. 
domestic use of, 27. • 
economy, 21, 23, 58. 

, from coal, 6, 30. * 

laseous, 32. 

• liquid, 30. 
motor, 30, 82. 
oil, 81. 

research, graphical methods in, * 
37. 

coal and coko as, for steam-driven 
vehicles, 32. 

Fuel Research Board, 18, 20, 21, 28, 
29,30. * 

Fuller’s earth, \wo of, in petroleum 
refining, 88. ^ 

Fungi affecting wood and wood*pulp, 
143. 

Furfural in caramel, 460. 

Furnaces, annealing, 33. ■ , 

electric, 8, 25^, 262, 274, 275, 276, 
278, 279, 280. 
gas-fired, 9. 

graphite electrodes for electric, £85- 

open-hearth, 233, 234. 

recuperative, 9. 

regenerative, 9, 33. 

tank, 199. 

tilting, 233. 

Fiisain, 38, 40. 


G. 

Galloflavin, constitution of, 123. 

Gas, 41. 

burners, 37, 65, 66. 
calorimeters, 22, 69. 
carbon monoxide in, 69, 70. 
coal, as a motor fuel, ^2. 
coke-oven, 52, 233. 
estimation of tar in, 669. 
extraction of ammonia from, 65. 
extraction of aroAatio hydrg- 
carbons, benzol, toluol, bto., 
from. 30, 68. 
fires, Efficiency of, 8,*30. 
fires, influence of inerts on* 67. 
indtistrial use of, ^83. 
lighting, efiect of inerts on, 67 . 
mal^g, ufe of oxygen^, 34. 
meters, corrosion of, 60 . 
mixturis, viscosity^f, 68. • 

^ xiatural, 79. 
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natural, analysis of, 81. . 

natural, removal of volatile ny^rc» 
carbons Irpm, 80, 81. 
producer practice, 33, 3J. « 
production, ^ciency of, 43, 44. 
puril^tion of, 15, 53. * 

renQOval of carbon bisulphide from, 
64. 

removal of tar from, 60. 
retorts, stenming in, 44, 45, 55. 
^cnibbing towers with internal 
i, * packing, theory of, 14. 

^wrf, 65. * 

utilisation of blast-furnace, 35. * 

viscosity of complex mixture of, 

68 . 

water, 64. 

works, waste heat in, 7. 
jlas Enginoem, Institution of, 22, 23, 
42. 

jlae Investigation Committee, 22. 
orM Retaliation Act, 7, 21, 31, 69. 
Sases, apparatus for anafysing, 566, 
567. 

appuratus for ^timating carbon 
monoxide in, 667. 
ayitomatic methods for Analysing, 
661 , 

apparatus for measuring the rate 
of flow of, 666. 

aaaeous mixtures, propagation of 
.• *flame in, 35, 36, 66, 69. 

Gk)latin explosive, 543. 
jellies, structure of, 366. 
properties of, 507. 
swelling of, 366. 

Glelatins, 368, 369. 

‘ Germ ” lubrication process, 16. 
Glermany, output of potash in, 375. 
productioif of combined nitrogen 
in 163. 

treatment of vegetable fibres in, 
129. 

Ghedda wax, 305. 

Glass, annealing of, 190, 191, 193, 
194, 200, 

olassifloati^ of optical, 192. 
coloured, ft7. 

coloured, transmission factor for 
total visible radiation for, 197. 
durability 192. 

*eltiotrioal conductivity of, 194. 
furnaces, 198, 200. 

industry, pssition of the, k85, 186, 
187f 188. 

•house refra^ries, 209, 210, 211, 

212 . 

nuMdunerv for working, 200, 201, 
202, • • * • 

' malaag, 194# 105, 196. ^ 
mu^ lehrs, ^K). 

optical, 188tl89, 190, 191, 192. * 


Optical, physiodi &i^d ckemical 
r properties qf, I? 89, 190. 

I^hysical properties of, 192, 193*, 

pots, production of, 210, 211. 
regeneratfFS, 199. * 

research work on, 187. 
silica-Iead-alkali, 18& * 

Btrise in optical, 191. «« 

tank furnaces^ 199. 
thermal dilatation of, 190. 
viscosity of, 194. • « ‘ 

Glass Research Association, 187. 
Glizo^in ceramic industry, 220, 221. 
Gliadin in flour,4^51. • 

Glucosides^ 493, 494. * 

Glues, 368, 369. « 

Glue jellies, measurement oi strength 
of, 369. • ' . , 

preparation of a water-resistant,' 
369. Y. 

Gluten in flour, 451. * 

Glycerol, production of, by fer¬ 
mentation, 427, 537. 
synthesis of, 453, 454. 
Glyceropbos^atase, 422. 

Glycols, estimation of, 580, ^ 

synthesis of, from olefines, 72. 
Glyoxalino, 493. ^ 

Graphical methods in fuel research, 
• 37. 

Graphite, determination of carbon in, 
573. 

electrodes, 285. 
lubricating properties of, 85. 
world's production o^^ 180. 
Graphitic acid, 180, 573. 

Grease, recovery^of, 479. * 

Great Britain, hydro-electric power 
schem<» in, 288. 
margarine productk>n in, 291. 
Greensand, extraction of poto^ 
from, 176. 

Guaiacol, use oL as an anassthetic, 
600. • 

Gums, 417. 

Gun barrels, erosion and corrosion 
of, 658, 559. 


H. 

Hssmatoxylin, preparation of, 122.' 
Halogenation, 103. ' 

Hardwickii- pinnata oleo-resin, 314. 
•Heating, domestic, 8, 28, 30. • 
Helium, TlS. 

production of, 79. 

Hemp, analysis of Korean, 128. 
means of distinguishing fiax from, 
128 

lotting of, 128. 
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Mevea •Hraziit.ensiSt 292. 

g exanitrodiphen^itcucime, 528. • 

ezanitrodiphenyl sulphide. 529.\ 
Hide, absorption of ohromicrBulphVte 
by, 36^ . 

bating of, 354. f 
deliming of, 353. 
enzyme«balie8 for, 355. 

%iVByme unhairing of, 353. * 

liming of, 353. . ^ 

powdef, action of acids on, 365, 
368 * • 

Histamine, 492. ^ 

Hops, bitter acids in, 436. * 

grindix^ of, 437. ^ 

• production of, 435, 436.^ 
Hydrocarbonsf aliphati<., effect of 
catalysts on the cracking of, 78. 

, aromatic, estimation of, 570, 571. 
aromatic, chlorination of, 96. 
aromatic, sulph(|^i.tion of, 96. 
petroleum, in synthetic chemistry, 
72, 86. 

removal of, from natural gas, 80, 
570. I 

Hydrocyanic acid, pnpduction of, I 
, 168. I 

Hydro-e^j^ric power, development 

Hydrogwi, adsorption of, 177. 
determining the purity of, 17. 

-ion concentration, determinalio*i 
of. 381. 

manufacture of, 176, 177. 
permeability of balloon fabrics to, 
132. . 

peroxide, manufacture of, 177. 
peroxide,* preservEtion of solutions 
of, 178. 

preparation of mixtures of nitrogen 
and, 165. 

Hydrogenation of oils, 306, 307, 308. 
Hyoronaphthalenes, 322. 

Hypnotics, 4i98. ^ • 

I. 

Ignition temperature, determination 
of. 37. 

India, ieatUbr industry in, 352. 
Indiarubber. See Rubber. 

Xndigo, fiatural, 122, 384. 

printing with, 160. 

Indigoid d^es, 118. 

Indigotin, new derivative 118. 
Insecticides, 382. ^ • 

Iodine pentoxide, preparation of, 

• 179. 

Iron and Steel Institute, 230. 

Iron, action of sulphuric acid on, 16. 
oast, 246, 247. ^ 

dephosphorisation of, 235. * 


des^phurisation of, 235. 

* ^ectnc smelting of jfg, 277. ‘ 
electroljrtic, 237. • 
estiiftat^n of, 574. 
estimation of carbcyi in, 675. 
estimation of, in pharmaceutical 

syrups, 679. • 

estimation of phosphorus in, 575. 
estimation of sulphur in, 575. 
graphitisation of oaslE 247. 
mdustry, 229. • 

microstrueture of, 236, 237. 
ores, 230, 234. * 

* ores, titaniferous, 230. 
ores, valuation of, 231, • 
phosphates, use of, as fertilisers,# 

374. 

prevention of corrosion of, 327. 
refining of molten cupdta, 277. 
synthetic pig, 277. 

Isocyanines, use of, as colour* 
sensitisers, 510, 611. * 

Isoprene, preparation of, 73. 


K. 

Kaolin, purification of, 207. ' 
Kaolinite, constitution of, 208, 216. 
Katharometor, 17. 

Kieselguhr, use of, in clarifying 
sugar-cane juice, 303. 

L. 

Lactoso, recovery of, from whey, 
387, 479. 

Lakes, alizarin, structure of, 117. 
colour, production of, from azo 
dyes, 110, 327. 

Lampblack. Carbon black. 
Load, action of water uii, 269. 
azide, use of, in detonators, 563. 
borate, 183. 

compounds, analysis of, 331. 
hardening of, 264. 
in food, 462. ^ 

pigments, 326. 

qi^ities of, for use in chemical 
plmit, 269. 

styphnate, use of, as* a primt^ 
material, 563. • 

Leather, analysis 360, 361. 

chrome. 357, 361, 366. 
determination of free ^phurio 
acid in, 361. * • 

determination of nitrogen in^ 361. 

* finishing, 358. ^ 

industry, 361. * 

remov^ of grease from, 361. 
substitutes, 357. 

• waterproofing, 367. • 
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Leather Manufacturers’ K^^roh 

^ A^ociati<^, British, 351» 36(^ 

Lepidine derivc^tives, preparation of, 
115 . ; - 

Light, effect of,/5n rubber, 345. * 
influence of, on the drying of trar- 
nishes, 311. 

Lignin, 139. 

Lignite, 27. 

action of chlorine or bromine on, 

* m. , 

* & fuel, 35. 

5 'ilg, catalytic oxidation of, 78. 

Lime, effect on ceramic bodies of,*^ 
217,4618. 

, hydration of, 226. 
liquors in tanning, 302. 
liquors, determination of sulphides 
in, 363. 

requirements of soils, 379, 380. 

Linseed oil, oxygen absorption of, 
310.* 

oil, substitutes for, 298, 312, 316. 
viscosities of suspensions of, 320. 

Liquids, atomwing of, 15. 

I automatic pump for, 15. 

* separating substance® diAolvod in, 

<5.* 

viscosity of, 330. 

Lithopone, detection of barytes in, 
,321. 

Lubricants, solid, 85. 
synthetic, 86. 

Lubrication, theory and practice of, 
16, 83, 84. 

Lumbaug oils, 300, 313. 

Lysine, 442. 

M. 

Macassar oil,*305. 

Magnesia as a refractory. 212. 
effect on porcelain of, 217. 
use of, as a rubber accelerator, 339, 
340. 

Magnesium alloys, 261. 
compounds, effect of, on drying 
oils, 31!^ 
sulphate, manufacture of sulphuric 
acid from, 174, 175. 

Maize oil, 293. 

Maleic acid 4 production of, 104. 

l&lt enzymes, 420. 
inffuence of various factors on the 
starch preducts of the eistract of, 
433? 

production 434. 
transforming power ” of, 433, 
lS4. ^ . 

Manures, ofganfc, 376. • 

Maltaae, 423. • ^ 

Marbles, physical and chemical tests 

for, 22 %, $ 


Margarine, British pfoduqtion of, 291. 
Marine animal oil|(, 397, 298,299,313.^ 
Meli^ic acid, 306. 

Melfssyl afcohol, 306. 

Mercury, estimation of, 676. 
fulminate, ^61, 562, 563, 564. 
organic compounds of, 503. 
vapour for actuating turbines, 6. 
Metallurgy, flotation processes^ in, 
2J1, 262. ^ 

of non-ferroTW metals, 2491 
I use of oxygen in, 35. * • * 

use of the microscope in, 270. 
MedilB,*bearing, 263. 

Qold working, J34. • 

corrosioi* of, 250, 264. • 

inter-crystalline brittleness in, 269. 
non-ferrous, 249, 250. * 

non-ferrous, fufnaces for* meU-ing, 
279. 

protection of, 2^9. 
use of azo-dyos for*the micro¬ 
titration of, 112. 

Institute of, 265. 

Methanc-air mixtures, propagation of 
flame in,«36. 

Methyl alcohol, test for, 433. , 

Milk, determination of tj^e carbon 
dioxide in, 456. *' 

determination of the keeping 
* quality of, 455. 
electrical sterilisation of, 456. 
from the economic standpoint, 464. 
humanised, preparation of, 456. 
physical constants of, 455. 
sugar, preparation of* 387, 479. 
Mineral oils, 71. 

Mining, non-f©rr(Ais, 250. • 
Molybdenum, estimation of, 677. 
Momordica cochinchineneia oil, 303. 
Monazite, extraction of thoria from, 
183 

Monel metal, 262. 

Morinda sp., V. 

Morphine, 488, 

Moulds, enzymes in spores of, 445, 
446. 

infection of worts by, 445. 
Mountain elder oil, 301. 

Mucors, use of, in brewing, 421, 4^. 
Mycotorida tui^idana in beer, 445. 


i2, 

48 ^. 


N. 

Naphtha,solvent, resins from,^16. 
Naphthalme, conversion into liquid 
fuels of, 19. * 

derivative, hydrogenated, lt)2. 
manufacture and derivative of, 61. 
removal of, from gas, 59, 62. 
shlphonation of, 97. 
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Katatite, m. 

New Zealand, d^eiopment of hydi^- 
electric power in, 287. 1 

Nickel alloys, magnetic p1*operty of, 
246. • , 

catalytic activity ofrthe oxides of, 
307. 


coppev allby, 262. 

Nitrates, 173. * 

Nitre cake, use ©f, for re^veriug 
^ grease, 480. 

Nitric’^icf, arc process for, 170. • 

concentration of, 172, 173^ 

Hkussor process for, 171. * 

•preparation of,*from barium ni¬ 
trate, 173. • 

productiort of, 169, 170, 171, 172, 
17 ^ 

dbe of, in treatilig vegetable fibres, 
. 129, 153. 

Nitrocellulpse, 5.^. 

^timation of nitrogen in, 541. 
osmotic pressure of solutions of, 
641. 

powders for rifles, etc., 502. 
powders, metallic feuling of, 554. 

# powders, preparation of, 652, 553. 
pow(|^, storage of, 554. 
preparation of, from wood pulp, 

538. 

production of, 542. 
viscosity of solutions of, 539, 510. 
Nitro-compo\mds, 98. 

Nitrogen, absorption of oxides of,171. 
compounds, world's production of, 

162, m. 

estimation of, in coal, 569. 
estimafion of, iff nitrocellulose, 541. 
estimation of, in nitroglycerin, 535. 
fixation, 24, 162, 288. 

•free extract in feeding stuffs, study 
^ *01, 384. 

in leather, dotorminalion of, 361. 
in sewage, uty^ation of, 477. 

• in steel, 236. 

preparation of mixtures of hydio- 
gon and, 165. 

Nitrogen Products Committee, 24,43, 
49, 162, 163, 171, 289, 371, 477. 
Nitrogenous fertilisers, 371. 
Nitroglycerin, determination of, 635. 
est^ation of nitrog<m in, 633. 
explosives, advantages of, 543. 
manufacture of, 534, 537. 
mechanism of decomposition of, 
«536. j 

pouters, progressive, u55. 
spontaneous exploaiofi of, 536. 
substitutes of, for powders, 556, 
667. 

Nitroglycol, 637. 

Nitrolim, 372. ^ 


I Nitrtphenols, 99. 

|^(^ro-8taroh, preparaiion of, 543. 

I Nitro-urep, use of, in explosives, 545. 

i ' 0 .' 

Oil, emulsions of, separating water 
from, 15, 89. 
fuel, 81. • 

lubricating, 83. « 

^ mineral, chemistry of, 84. 
mineral, effect of fatty acias oi^ 83. 
shale, distillation of English, 30. 
synthetic lubricating, 88^ 

Oiliuess, nature of, 16, 83. • 

Oils, catalytic oxidation of, 78. 
essential, 494, 495, 496, 497. 
fatty, 291, 292, 293, 294. 
fatty, analysis of, 330. 
fatty, drying oils. 296, 297, 299, 
300, 301, 309, 310, 31^, 313. 
fatty, hydrogenation of, 306. 
fatty, nitration of, 297. 
fatty, non-drying, 303. » 

fatty, semi-d^ing, 302. 
methCd for distinguishing boitw^n 
hydrogentited animal Snd vege¬ 
table, 579. ^ 

mineral, determination of the 
iodine value of, 571. 
mineral, effect of fatty acids on,*83. 
sulphonated, estimation of un¬ 
combined sulphate in, 579. 
synthetic lubricating, 85. 

Olefines, 72, 74. 

Olivo oil, hydrogenation of, 307. 
Oleo-resins, 314. ^ 

Ophun, 488. ^ 

Organo-metallic compounds, 600. 
Oxalic acid, estimation of, 449. 
Oxygen, liquid, as an explosive, 648. 

use of, in carbonising coal, 34. 
Ozone, use of, for bleaching paper 
pulp, 147. 

use of, for extracting coal, 19. 
use of, for sterilising water, 483. 


P. 

Paint as a plastic material, 328, 329. 

soI^nts, 322. • 

Paints, viscosity of, 329, ^0. 

yield values of, ^29. 

Palm oil, 292, 294. ^ 

Pancreatin, proteolytic activity of, 
’421. 

Paper, beating of, >46.' « 

bieacmng of, 147. 
estimation of fibres in, 145. 
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growth of dendritic markings in, I 
146. f c * 

-making machinery, 146. , 
jihotographio base and ^iatiking, 
606. r *, 

pulp, drainage of, 146. 
pulp,<dyeing of, 158. 
sizing of, 147, 148. 
use of cotton-hull fibre for making, 
,145. • 

yamS; dyeing of, 158. 
ya^ ^nd fabrics, bleaching of,16^ 

Paranoumarone resin, 315. 

Paraffin, catalytic oxidation of, 77, 
295. » 

Poraffin wax, detection of, in oeresin, 
671. 

Paraffins, estimation of, 672. 

Peat, 28. ‘ 

baoterised, 378. 

Pectin, es^mation of, 460. 

Pectins in feeding stuffs, 384. 

Pellagra, 470. 

Perfumes, eyntketio, 494. 

Peroxydtise in yeast, detection of, 424. 

Pe|roI, estimation of aromatic hydro 
carboy in, 570. * 

ignition temperatures of mixtures 

K. of benzol and, 64. 

Petroleum, chemistry of, 74. 
collcud chemistry of, 89. 
ofttcking of, 86, 87. 
determination of water in emul¬ 
sions of, 570. 
distillation of, 87. 
hydrocarbons in synthetic chemU- 
try, 72, 85, 294. 

* industry, problems of, 71. 
oils, estimation of sulphur in, 570. 
origin of, 90. 

preparation of fatty acids from, 70. 
production of, 75. 
production of a drying oil from, 72. 
production of dyestuffs from, 73. 
refinery technique, 87. 

Petroleum Investigation Committee, 
20. ^ 

Phenol, estimation of, 61, 671, 572. 
preparation of, 97. 
production of picric acid from, 98, 
,626. « 

PhenoRo condensation products, 317. 

Phloraoetophenone, synthesis of, 107. 

Phosphate rock,* production oft 179. 

Phosphate!, su^lv of, in various 
countries, 314.* 

PhoBph^tic fertiliser, production of a 
' oonoentr^ed, 179. « 

Phorohine,'!*^. * * 

Fhoi^ho^ e^ydride, 290. | 

Phomhoros, dmribution in steel of, , 
236. ' 


eatimation of, in ®on, titeel.'orcB, 
*’ and glags, 679. 
in^istry^ 180. 

Photographic accelerators^ 509. 
aerial surveying, A21. 
base mater^ls, ^6. 
chemicals indiistry, 505. 
cinematography, 513, *514; 518. 
colour processes, 610, 613,614. * * 
coloTir-sensitisers, 115, 51/>, 511, 
612. 

desensitisation, 509. 

I de^elctpers, 505, 506. 

development, 6QP, 608, £wv. 
fixation, ^10. 
latent image, 507, 52L 
negative processes, 607. ^ 

pancromatic plates, 512. • ^ 

positive processes and after-treat¬ 
ment, 515, 516. 
process work, 617^ • 

projection screens, 518. 
radiography, 519. 
sensitometiy, 519, 520, 521. 
tone reproduction, 620. 
toning processes, 516. 

Photographic Research Association, 
British, 522. ' • 

Phthalic anhydride, condensations 
• with, 107. 

Picric acid from benzol, 520. 
from phenol, 98, 525. 

Picryl chloride, 99. 

Figments, 325. 
antimony, 327. 
azo, 326, 327. . 

lead, 326. 
titanic oxide, 327. 

Pinacyanol, 611. 

Pinaverdol, 512. 

Pine resins, 313, 322. 

Pinus sp., oils from, 301. 

Piperitone, 497. * * . 

Pitch, 319. 

recovery of, from roofii^ felt, 22 i. 

Plant and machinery, 6. 

Plant growth, supposed stimulants 
to, 378. I 

Plectridicet retting action of, 128. 

Polyzime, 420. 

Porcelain, 218. 
effect of magnesia on, 217. 
glass pot8,4)a6ting of, 210. 

P^aidonvi auatralia fibre, 129. - 

Potash, recovery from blast-fumaoe 
gas, 13, 35, 194. 
salts, sources of, 375, 376. 

Potassium bromide, solubility of, in a 

, mixture of bromine and water, 

‘ 179? 
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perohlorate, ase^ of, in explosivSB, • 
631, 632, 646. i 

salts, production of, 178. \ 

Power afofthol, M. 82, 447,448. . 
Power Alcohol Commi^ee, 31. 

Power generation. Report on, 23, 24. 
Printing, testiles, 169, 160. 

Srpteins, nutritive value of, 462, 464. 
Pyridine, recove^jof, 67. 

Pyrites'in AmerioMi coal, 41.* 
Pytolysis, •86. , 


ft 


Quinine, 48V. 

Qumoi! 9 , productipn of, 105. 

Quinones, condensation of benzidine 
•• with, 108. 

, / 

R 

Radiography, 519. 

Ramie, amUysis of, 128. 
Refractometer, use m, in analytical 

* work, 568. 

Refrac4A:ie8, 203. 

blast-furnace, 212, 213, 233. 
electrical resistivity of, 213. 
glass house, 209,210, 211, 212. 
magnesia, 212. 
open-hearth furnace, 234. 
physical properties of, 206. 
silica, 208, 213. 
siUimanife, 210. 
various^ 212, 21^, 214. 

Refuse, liquid ti^e, treatment of, 
478, 479. 
towxm* solid, 481. 

Resi ns, analysis of, 330. 

‘^^akelite type of, 317. 
ooumarone, 315. 
natural, 313. 

* saponification values of, 320. 
solvents for synthetic, 322. 
synthetic, 87,315. 

Resorcinol, production of, 98. 
^fletorts, bonzontal, carbonisation of 
coal in, 46. 

ver^cal, carbonisation of coal in, 
46. 

Retting £bres, 128, 154. 

Hhodanine derivatives, y)6. 

Rings for filling absorption towers 
etc., 16. / 

. Rivers pollution, prevention of, 479, 
480. 

Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 480. 
Rubier accelerators, 339, 340. 
ageing of raw and vuloani^d^ 340,* 
346. , • , 


' ybromination of, 34f^ 343. 
cr^pe, comparative tests of, 338. 
or^e, prevention of spots in, 337. 
estimation of cellulose in vdoaA- 
* ised, 350. 

estimation of fillers in, 350, 
estimation of sulphiir in vulcanised, 

348. 

estimation of the Itydrocarbon in, 

349. , 4 ■* 

fabrics for aircraft, 321. ^ 

• ingredients, plastic, 343. * ^ 

latex, coagulation of, 335, 336, 336, 
338. 

latex coagulum, effect of water oi), 
336. 

latex, effect of tapping on, 335. 
latex, specific gravity bf, 333, 334. 
latex, yields of, 334, 335. 
mixing, 343, 344. 

Para, rat© of cure of, 33{J. 
plantation, output of, 333. 
rate of cure of, 338.* 
raw, production of, 333. * 

seed oil, 292. ^ 

seed, Election of, 334. t 

sheet, mould, growths on,^3M'. 
stress-strain curves, 346. 
substitutes for, 293. 
synthetic, 73, 347, 34§. ^ 

testing of, 333. 

use of antimony sulphide in 
compounding, 349. 
use of pigmmts in, 344. 
vulcamsation of, 339. 
vulcanising, new process for, 332. 
vulcanisation, acceleration of, 339^ 
340,341, 342. ^ 


S. 


Saccharomyces cerevUice, nitrogen 
metabolism of, 4^. 
Saccharomycea ellipadideua, growth 
of, in alkaline solutions, 441. . 
Saccharomycea thermarUit&tmmt 442. 
Salts, caking of, 12. 

Salvarsan, compositidh^f, 50L • 
metric salts of, 501, 502. 
preparation of, 501. 

Salvia Hiapanica oil, 302. • 
SambtiCUB mcemo<9ck oil, 301. 
Sandadwood oil, 494* 

Schleichera trijuga oil, 305, » 

Scopoline, 490. 

Selenium, 179. 
dy^,421. 

use of, in photogr^hy, 607. 

Seriolq doraalia 298. 
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Sdwage* activikted sludge procefs,*^ 
471, 472, ip, 474, 475. 
disposal. Royal Oomini||sio& on, 

‘ 476,480. . 

purification, 476. 
recovery of gimse from, 479. 
recovery of the nitrogen in, 477. 
sludge, activated, as lertiliser, 37(). 
sludge, acti*/ated, utilisation of, 
•476. , 

llfidgo. de-watering of, 476. ^ 

Shales, aistillation of English, 30. 
Shellac, 314. 

substitwto for, 314. 
locatives. Sec Driers. 

Silica bricks, 203, 211. 

refractories, 208, 213. 

Silicates, cofistitution of, 208, 215. 
Silk, artificial, 130, 152. 
degumming of, 127, 156. 
dyeing bf, 168, 1.59. 
mercerising of, 155. 
sensitiveness to ultra-violet light 
of, *132. 

weighting of, 130, 164. 

Siiiinvinite refractories, 210.* 

Silvery organic compcjjmds of, 504. 
recovery of, from photographic 
fixing baths, 506. 

Slag, basic, as fertiliser, 373, 374. 
Slags*2!»5. ' 

blast-furnace, effect of on cement, 
224, 226. 

bla«t-fumace, use of, for making 
bricks, 227. 

copper smelter, structure of, 252. 
ISludge, activated, 376, 471-6. 

Smoke, abatement of, 28. 

"Soaps, metallic, 321. 

Soda, 182. 

electrolytic caustic, 289. 

Sodium cyanide, production of, 167, 
168. 

cyanide, insecticidal value of, 383. 
feiTocyanide, Prussian blues from, 
327: , 

fluoride, use of, in preserving 
wood, 228. 

nitrate, use of, in explosives, 534. 
nitrite, 17^ % 

AUsate, 182. 

Soil acidity, estimaVon of, 379, 380, 
381, 382. « • 

Solutions^ rapid cooling and crystall¬ 
ising of, 15.„ • 

Solvents for varnish and paint, 322. 

Volatile, r^overy of, 6^4. 

Sperm oil, 2w. • 

^ihacina, 298. t. 

Spi^hheta cytophaga, 136. 
Squalene, 297. • 

Si^rch, autol^ia 6f, 425. 


•copulation of, 
en^mic hydrolysis of, 421. 
h;y&oly^s of natural, 463. 
liquefaction of, 4^. * ^ 

manufactuTiQ of, 416, 417. 
removal of, from textiles, 420. 
re^dues, nnmufacture oi syrups 
fr6m, 416. • 

rice, juanufactu^e of, 416. 
synthetic compounds of f^ with, 
« 453. * • * 

use of^ in sizing paper, 147, 148. 
Stea^ raising, 24. 

Stool, alloy, 242. ^ 
case-hard^iing, 238. 
chrome, 243, 244. •' 

dephosphorisation of, 235. 
dosulphu^i8ation^3f, 235. * 

distribution of phosphorus in, ^36. 
electric, 8, 272, 2p. ^ 

estimation of molybdenum in, 677. 
forging, 241. 

hardening, 238, 239, 242, 243. 
heat treatment of, 242. 
high-H])Ood, ^15. 
high-speed, analysm of, 576. 
impact brittleness of, 241, 
industiy, 229. * 

luechanicivl properties of, 237j 
• 238, 239, 240. 
microstructure of, 236, 237. 
nitrogen in, 236. 
open-hearth furnaces, 233, 234. 
quenching, 242. 
smelting, 233. « 

structure of, 244, 245. 
tempering, 238. • * 

testing of, 240, 241. 
tilting furnace, 233. 
treatment of, 238, 241, 242. 
Research Committee, 237. 
Stibacetin, 500. 

Still head, new fon|> of, 618 
Stillingia oil, 302. 

Straw as a feeding stuff, 386. 
in making bricks, 227. 
use of, for recovering nitrogenou 
compounds from sewage, 477. 
Sucrase, 423. • * 

Sucrose, efficiency of extraction oi 
415. • 

estimation of, 410-414. 
inversion of, 413, 414. ’ 

Sugar, analjnis of, 410-416. 

«beet', in(^stry, 403. • 

beet jui^, ciarifleation of, 406 
407, ^8. 

beet juice, extraction of, 403. 
beet juice, rapid extraction of, 404 
405, 406. 

‘ beeti manufaotu^ of crude, 401 
#410. • * 



* beet pulp as cattle food» 403, 408V 
beet syrup, boiling and finislfeng, 

409. • \ 

biochemical nuthods for decom* 

posing, 428, 400. % 
boiling to grain, 398, 399, 400. 
cane juicet clarification of, 390, 

• •SOI, 392, 393, 394, 395. * 

cane^juice, evaupration o^ 395, 

cane ^uic8, extraction of, 389, 390.« 
cane juice, filtration of, 39^ 
cane juice, impiuritios in, 390. ® 
«ane juice, optinftira concentration 

* of, 398. • 

cane juice,* use of kieselguhr for 
dairying, 393. 394. 

, -cftne wax, 300. • 

cQptrifuging and finishing, 401, 
402. ^ ^ 

cooling and drying of, 402. 
losses in the manufacture of, 390, 

410. 

milk, pro])aration of, 387, 479. 
preparation of glyco^n from, 537. 
firoduction of, from wood, 141. 
raw, sl^rago of, 439. 
reducing, dotennination of, 414. 
world’s production of, 389. 
Sulphide tlyos, 120. * 

Sulphitation of sugar juices, 391, 392. 
Sulphonation of hydrocarbons, 90. 
Sulphur liioxide, use in extracting 
coal of, 19. 

estimations of arsenic in, 573. 
estimation of, in coal, 509. 
estimatibn of, iif iron, steel, slags, 
and fuels, 575. 

estimation of, in petroleum oils, 
570. 

^^timation of, in spent oxide, 54, 
674. 

ratimatisn of, ^vulcanised rubber, 

Sulphuric acid, action on iron of, 10. 
electrical precipitation of, 176. 
denitration of, 172. 
manufacture of, 173, 174. 

• production of, 173. 

Sweden, electric furnaces in, 272, 

, 2m, 277,278. 

leather regulations in, 352. 
output* of ferro-alloys in, 275. 
pig-iron industry of, ^78. 

Syrufis, preparation of, 4^. • 

* T • 

Tannage, aldehyde, 368. 
minerd, 356. 

new methods of, 356. • * 

Tannery iimeyard control, 362. • 


• 

* 1^6 Uqour control. ^62. < 

liquors, determinatijon of the true 
adidit^ of, 360. 

Tanffing, chrome, 35J, 361, 363, 367.* 
chrome, retarding effect of neutral 
salts on, 367. • 

iron, 356. 
materials, 355. 

materials, tanning v^lue of veget¬ 
able, 358. 

^theory of, 364. 
vacuum, 355. 
vegetable, 365. 

Tannins, analysis of, 358, 3*^9. 

chemistry of, 364. , 

in solution, electrical nature of, 
392. 

quantitative analysis df, 360. 
synthetic, 356, 365. 

Tar, distillation of, 60, 61. 
oils, low-temperature, catfOytic oxi¬ 
dation of, 78. 

oils produced from c<jal, 6. 
removal of, from gas, 60. » 

Tasmania, electrolytic zinc in, 284, 
287* . 5 

Tea, influence of, on digestiofi, 461. 
Tellurium, estimation of, in tetrady- 
inite, 578. 

Testilupine, 438. 

Tetralin, 322. 

Tetranitromethane, ratimation of, 
680. 

Tetryl, preparation of, 629. 

Textile materials, special treatment 
of, 129, 163. 

Textile Research Associations, 125. • 
Textiles, 126. 
bleaching, 156. * 

dcsizing of, 420. 

dyeing, 162, 156, lo7, 168, 169. 
finishing, 1^, 161. 
printing, 159, 160. 
proofing, 161. 

Theobromine, 461. 

I’herm basis for tho sale of gas, 69. 
Thiooyanogen, preparation of, 169. 
Thionaphthene, isolation of.-120. 
Thoria, separation of, 183. 

Thymol, 495, 496. ^ ^ 

Thyroxine, 492. 

Tin alloys, 260, ^4. 

estimation of, 577. • 

Titaniiun oxide, use of, inVenamels, 
222 . •, 
use of, in pigments, 327. 

Titanous clyoride, use o^ for the pro¬ 
duction of diazi^um com- 

J rounds, 114. • • 

phale, of, in estimating the 
^ nitro group inaaromatic com- 
^ pwmds, 671, 673. • 
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SVB4SCT IITDjiijw* 


KTitaniferous kou ore, utiiisationtof, 
230. \ 

^Tobacco seed oil, 300. # • 

"Toluene, high-temperature rea^faons 
of, 46. 

recovery of, from gcks, 62. 

Town gas, 65. 

Trinitro-anisole, 528. 

Trinitrocresoh 530. 
TfiniW^onaphthalene, 531. 
Vrfliitrotoluene, continuous manp* 
, fa^ture of, 526. ^ 

from petroleum, 520. 
loadii**; of, into eheils, 528. 
manufacture of, 527. 
substitutes for, 528. 
toxicity of, 532. 

Trinitroxj^e, preparation of, 530. 
Triphenylmethane dyes, 108. 
Trisulphanilic acid, 97. 

Tropem^, 490. 

Tryptophan, 442. 

Tung oil, heat test for, 331. 

Tunger resin, manufacture of, 320. 
Tungsten, estimation of, in ferro- 
^ rtungsten, 676. * 

meta&urgy of, 256, 257. 
ores, treatment of, 184. 

Turbines actuated by mercury va¬ 
pour, 6. 

Turpentine, 322. 

Turpentine oil, 495. 


U 

f 't 

• Ultramarines, constitution of, 320. 
estimation of free sulphur in, 331. 
Unit^ States, afttrogen fixation in, 
163. \ 

output of electrolytic zinc in, 285. 
types of eleotri6 furnace used in, 
279. 

Ureas, asymmetrical, production of, 
108. 

Urease, 422., 


V 

VanUlin, 497.« 

Vfipeurs, “ carrying ” power of, 69. 
Varnishes, 319, 32(V 321. 
analysis of, 319, 320, 330. * 
celluldje, 323. 

influence of light on the drying of, 

• 311. 

aol^ente for, 322. ,. 

Vegetable t&ming, 355. ' 

V^etaUes, cause of discoloration of 
injured, 459. 

V©ro^„498. >. • 

®Vine^r,te8tiiBation of Solids (!n, ^49. 


^itamines, 463, 464 
f^-Boluble A, 465, 466. 
i'i feedihg stufis, 385. 
uolation of, 44^ 444; 450, 466, 
487, 48fe ’ • 

mode of action of, 464, 465. 
other substances of the nature of, 
464. ,' 

quemtitative estimation of, 444 
^4,467. * 

I water-soluble B, 467, 468. • 
water-soluble C, 468, 469. 

Vitl^in, 38. 


Water, analysis of, 428. • 

chlorination of,*482, 483. * 
action on lead of, 269. 
purification of, ^]. ^ 

rapid filtration of, 483? 
sterilisation of, 178, 482, 483. 
sterilisation of, with ozone, 483. 
supplies, conservation of, 484, 485. 
Water Power#JEle 80 uree 8 Committee, 
27, 484. • 

Wax, manufacture of, 89. - 
Waxes, 306. 

Weights and Measures (Leather 
Measurement) Act, 352. 

Wetting power and its relation to 
industry, 17, 151, 252. 

Whale oil, 298. 

Wheat, chemi<^l characters of strong 
and weak, 384. « 

proteins, nutritive value of, 452. 
Whey, preparation of fhilk sugar 
from, 387, 479. 

Wines, estimation of the acidity of, 
449. 

lack of bouquet in, 449. . 

prevention of diseases of, 448. 
Wood, 138. 

analysis of, 139. ^ i 

decay in pulp and, 142, 143. 
pr^ervation of, 228. 
production of sugars from, 141. 
pulp, 141. 

pulp, boiling, 143. ' < 

pulp, new raw materials for, 141, 
142. < 

pulp, nitration of, 538. 
pulp waste liquor, 143, 144. 

Wool, properties of, 126. 

. resistante to weather of, 127# 
Bcouring\>f, 126, 155, 166. 

t 

X. 

Xanthium echimtum oil, 301. 
Xar^horrhoda reein, 314. 

Xf^y photograpb}^, 519.' 
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SUBJECT INDEX. 

. 

^nfludnce of various factors on, 441. 
m'^erting power of, 4S^, 424. 

Yeast, 440. ^ > isolation of vitaminss from, 443, 

absorption»o£ dyes by, 442. ' 444. 

activation of allahoUe fermenta* requirements of, 436< 

tion by, 423. • 

assimilative gapacity of, for sugar, 

»440. • 

aul^lysis of, 424. Z. 

cause oSsdegeneratiOn of, 438. • 

oell9>, nj^ml^neieBS, 443. Zinc alloys, 262. 

conversion of, into food, 445. ' t:bloride, 184. 

detection of brewer’s yeMt ^ ^electrolytic, 281, 282, 283. 

pressed, 431, • in food, 462. 

•detection of peroxydase m, 424. metallurgy of, 252, 253, 2o4, 266. 
effect of anti^ptics on, 423. oxide, use of, in i*ub^r manu> 

enzyme^, 422, 423. facture, 340, 341, 343, 346. 

fat,^04,*442. • smelting of, 281. 

•*growth of, in alkaline solutions, Zirconia, 184, 214. 

441. use of, in refractory bricks, 214, 




Page 605, coJ. 
Page 608, col. 


ERRATA IN INDEX OF VOL. IV. 


2, for “Parker, R. G., 15, 35,” read 
“ Parker, A., 35. 

Parker, R. G., 15.” 

2, for “ Spielmann, A., 545, 582, 583, 584,” read 
“ Spielmwin, A., 645. 

Spielmann, P. E., 582, 683, 584.” , 
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Plant Designed, ^ 
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and Erected for 


Chemical - - 
Factories - - * 







BEPQ^tTS 01^ Ttm PBOCyiESS OF APFXJSD CHBBOSTilr. 


• ' I . . 

Telephone: East 3729. i * Telegram$y "Tyr^micus *Phone, London.*' 

• • * . 

THOS.TYRER&Co.Ltd. 


ESTABfclSHED 1844. 

• » % 


MANUFACTURING. 

; CHEMISTS. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


T. TUCKER, F.C.S. 


General Mancg:r. 


SEVERAL AWARDS FOR PURE AND TECHNICAL 

“STERLING*’ BRAND CHEMICALS. 


Bismuth Salts 
Brontides 
Ethers ‘ 
Hypophosphites 
Iodides 
Mercurials 
Phosphates 
PhosjjJioric Acid 
^ Preservatives 
Siccatives, &c. ‘ 


LABORATORY 


Analysts ^ 

Antifouling 

Assaying 

Dentistry 

Fire-prooltag 

Metallurgy 

Pharmacy 

Photography 

Vulcanising 

Waterproofing 

- \ 

REAGENTS. 


HOTE :—^We we open to consider £ropouii<^8 for NEW MANUFACTURERS. 
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Coal ^ar 

Products 


Benzole Toluole 
SolventV^aphtha 
Creosote Oils * 
Grease Oils 
Diesel Engine Oil 
Carbolft Acid 
D^, CresylicAcid 
Jjrani^ted{crude) 
an a Sublimed I 
Naphthaline 
Pyridine 
Anthracene 
Refined TarePitch 

Intermediates for 
Ojjes 

Alpha Napbthol 
Beta Naphthol 
Alpha 

Naphthylaminc 

Beta 

' Naphibylamine 
Naphthionic Add 
,N.&1^. Acid 


Jlmmonia 

dPr^ucts 

I^ulfiiate of^Ammonia 

Dry and Neutral 
Guaranteed to contain 
per cent, Ammonia 

SULPHATE 


Sulphite of Ammonia 
Containing 90 percent 
of Monohj/dtated Sul¬ 
phite of Ammonia 

Muriate of Ammonia 
For galvanlalng pun 
poses 

Ammonium Chloride 
Specially prepared lor 
elcci'tctd battery pur- 
ooses 

Ammonium 

Polysulphide 

Concentrated 

A mmonia Liquor 

Liquor Ammonia 


Heavy InorgOMie 
Acids 

Sulphuric Acid 
Of all strengths 

Other Inorganic 
Products 

Oxide of Iron 
Forthe purification 
of gas (manafac- 
lured in different 
grades to conform 
vaith 'rarying puri¬ 
fying areas) 

Pure Hydrated 
Oxide of Iron 

Sodium Sulphide 
For sulphur due 
stuffs and deptfa- 
lories 

Ferric Sulphate 
Suitable as a sevage 
precipitant 

Sodium 

Hyposulphite 

Glauber Salts 

Copperas 
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BiiPq^TS of'THE PliPOJlESS OF APPMED CHBMISTIlfe. 


James UviN^sroN , Ltd. 

Consulling Vacuum Drying, Impregnating, Solvent . • 

■ «--- 

J* 'Tj ecotic ry, Gri nding and Chemical Plant Exper^i. • 

VZomplete plants designed, supplied, %nd erected for Coal Tar 
Prodticts, Higher Intermediates, Dye Stuffs^Dyewood and other* 
Extracts, Chemicals, Rubber, Sugar and other tropical plantations. 
Nitric, Sulphuric, Hydrochloric, etc. Atyds. * 

Sole European and Colonial Representative \or :— 

J. R DEVINE CO., Buffalo, N.Y., j 

I Recognised as the largest Makers in the Vliorld of 

'.WtCUUM OpYING, IMPREGNATING, EVAPORATIl^G, * 
DERESINATING AND SOLVENT RECOVERY PLANT, 

• COMBINED ROTARY VACUUM DRYERS AND BALL MILL. 

4’ ______ 

Vacuum Pumps, Steam, Belt cr Motor Driven Condensers, Surface, Barometric, 
Injection, Vulcaniser, Extractors, Digestors, Stills, Rectifying Columns, etc. 

Also ot ^ 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR CHEMICAL WORKS. 

(CAST STEEL autoclaves FOR HIGH PRESSURE A SPECIALITY^ 

* W’-o 

Over 6,000 Vacuum Dryers in daily operation. 

Average weekly output 8 to 10 Vacuum Dr^W* * ^ 

„ „ „ 30 Vacuum Pumps for all purposes. 

• -- - 

SoU Conce$$ionair€9 for Briti$h Empire for 

, “PERRLEX" PATENT GRINDING MI‘LLS. ' 

* • i 

Often termed by our Clients the " Ideal Perplex.” 

• ' . . - - 

jA Gommurdca'.ion$ to Head Office • C 

Imperial* House, Kingswiy, LO!NDON, W.C.*2. 

Experitrontal Grht^ui Station} 1*3, Hat and Mitre Court, Clerkenwcdl, E.C. 

Pa^ Offiee (for Fraaoe and Belgium): P. G. PARIS, 8, Rue Nouvelle, Paria (9eX 

» e 

Velegramt & CoHes: ^ 97e}ephones: 

“Cmertry Lipdon.” LONDONl' Regett,789. PARIS : Louvro 01*16* 
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• • 


RED' 


lIon ] 


BR/^ND. 


RESINATES- 
LINOLEATES 


o{ Cobalt, Lead, and Manganese, etc., 

' of Guaranteed strength. 


HIGH GRADt 


ESTER GUMS 


for the Manufacture of the 
.Finest Waterproof Varnishes. 


'YtiTnjsh Qum Preparations 

(Concentrated Varnishes in Paste form). 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GRINDLEY & CQ.,*irtd; • 

POPLAR, LONDON, E. 14.* * 

! — ^ ■ 

Tha Oldeat Manufacturert fh Great Britain,^ 


ESTABLISHED 18681 

• • # 
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China Clay 

ITS COTLOLDAL 
QUALITIES. 

DEVELOPED, . 

• *• 

SPECIALLY liEFINED AND 
DEPENDABLE F0R‘' 

CHEMICAL manufactures: 

« 

% 

..SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION.* 


North and Rose, 

ST. AUSTELL, CORNWALL. 



AbvBBTISEMBKTS. 


. -GJJTHftlE -e* CQ. 

Chemical Engineers, 

ACCRINGTON. 

* -I 

^ r « 

'Armoured Coratherm Centrifugal Pumps 

Ve'*acknow]^dged by the largest users to be the only 
Dumps which will handle any highly corrosive liquid or 
acid atony/emperature, yielding small or large qqpnti- 
ties as required and at high heads. 

Although a comparatively recent introduction thpse 
Ceratherm Pumps have now been manufactured in 
*8ufiicient quantities to handle over d'quarter of a million 
ton^V^r day. In some cases high efficiency results !n 
cost per foot ton being 0;0015d. on basis of electricity 
at Id. per unit. Maintenance and depreciation are smaM. 

I New devices eliminate gland trouble. -> 

For abnormally rough usage impellers may have steel 
inter lot's, but liquids passing through will touch no 
metalt • 

Tests have extended over nearly »'our years and 
original pumps are still in perfect conditiofl. 

Write for catalogues and details. 

• Experts will be sent out to any country in the world to 
instal. 

«« 

Ceramic Lined Vats inert to all types of chemicals are 

* also lAenufactured, the ceramic lining of which cannot 
be detached by ordinary mechanical strain the, 
sides and which are suitable for export to any place lb 
tie world however rough the transport conditions may 
b». They may if also applied for transport Work. 
These linings shoAld not be confused-with thin enamels 
and are made of Wck ceramic placqaes of |ie^t-prMf 
inert material fixed to give a one-piece effects 

_ * _ ^. _ 


CEPORTS Off THE PROGRESS OF APPLIED CHEMXSUitY. 

: / * 


^clepf^ne : 
101 Bradfbrd. 


* telegrams: 

* Dyestuffs. Bradford.* 


HARRY HEYMANN 

•''5, UNION’ stree;t, 

BRADFORD.. ' . 

M • r 


Can supply at first hand, for prompt and forward deliveries : 


Acetic 
*, ( Citric 
Formic 

Acids , Gallic 
„ Lactic 
' Tannic 
V Tartaric 
Bichromate of Soda 
Bichronuite of Potash 
Barytes 
Blanc.Fixe 
Chrome Alum 
Cream of Tartar 
Decolorfsing Carbon 
Ferricyanide of Potash 
Fluoai^g^f Chrome 
fluorspar 


Hyposulphite 
Lithopone 
Per chloride of Iron 
Permanganate of Potash 
Perborate of Soda 
Salammoniac 
Sulphocyanides 0 / Am¬ 
monia, Barium,* and 
Potash 

Yellow Prussiate of 
Soda and Potash, 

Zinc Chloridtt, SolK^ and 
Powder 
Zinc Oxide 
Zinc Dust ^ 

Prussian, Miiori, and 
Chinese Blues 


CHEMICXl COLOURS A*ND AIRLINE LAKES.* 
• POAL'TAR INTERMEDIATES. 

ANILll^E COLOURS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 



CHEMICAL'plant 

■ ^ - . ■ ■ 

Complete Plants for tSugar, Wood Extra^tf,* 

Glue,, Wood Distillation, Brewing, 
Distilling, and Hydrogenisation of Oils, etc. , 

• ' . MANUFACTURED ' 


ERECTED 

• .. ’OPERATED . 


SPEKIAUTIES : 


ALCOHOL RECOVERY PLANT 
AUTOCLAVES 

BENZINE DEGREASING PLANTS 
BENZOL*RECOVERY PLANTS 
CENTIUFUGAI^ SCRUBBERS 
CONDENSERS 
COPPER PLANT of all types 
DISTILLING PLANT for all pur- 
1^* poses 
DIGEgTORS 

DRwIb MAJHINES for grains, 
' hops, sediment, yeast, etc. 
evaporators for producing solid 
extracts 


HYDROGENISATION PLAN« 
HYDROGEN GAS PLANT ^ 
MULTIPLEX FILM EVAPORA 
TORS for all non-salting liquors 
RECTIFYING STILLS, continuous 
and discont! mous tyRes 
RECOVERY PLANTS for Glycerine, 
etc. 

VACUUM DRIERS, continuous band 
type 

VACUUM evaporating and 
DISTILLING PLANT for alt 
purposes • 


CtipMicAL Plant Designed and Manufactursii^Sui-^ 

Special Requirements. , 

• • • 

a- ^ • 

Blair, Campbell &^Leaii, Ltd. 

GOV AN, GLASGOW. * • 





Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject in stodc. • * 

0 special and well-stocked Department for KVorks on ^Chemistry* other ^ 
^ ^ Scientific and Technical Subjects, including Text-Books for \very 
, 0 Examination, *« ^ ^ 

-- NEW AND SECOND-JtAJW 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS: Educational, Eiterary, l,a.vf, Medical, 
Natural^ History, Occult, Theological, Foreign, Art, I^e, and SporVs 
Works, &c. Send for Catalogue 396, free, mentioning requirement^ 
of interests. Books sent on approval. Books (Eib^ries ^r small 
' * quantities) purchased : best prices given. 

. • W. & G. FOYLE,.Ltd., 

IJM25. CHARINg'cROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C 2 .' 


Telegrams—" Poyubra, Ox, London.” Telephone : Gbrrard 8180. 



‘ TANNIC ACID 


.. DY.EWOOD EXTRACTS . 

. ‘ OCHRES . 

M. s. WIlXeQCKS & do.. LTD., 

Vekphem : • 5, BeAVER STREET, Vclegrams: 

Chiral 3616 MANCHEaSTER. ■■ Zinc. ManchcUr." 












